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_ The heedless logic of capitalism is as starkly evident today as at any time 

in its history, in ways documented and discussed by several contributors 
in this issue of the Review. Capitalism’s almost uncontested dominion is 
exacting a cruel toll on vulnerable communities which comprise by far 
the majority of the world’s inhabitants. Those which do not exhibit the 
required form of capitalist behaviour are remorselessly punished. As 
Immanuel Wallerstein observes, the demise of historic Communism has 
been accompanied by the exhaustion of liberalism and social reformism 
as global accumulation stalls and a gale of destruction hollows out whole 
societies. This unforgiving context has rendered obsolete historical strat- 
egies of reform and amelioration based on the existing capacities of 

_ nation states. 


(During the last decade living conditions for the peoples of Africa have 
been depressed to yet more miserable levels, as the ‘structural adjust- 
“ment programmes’ imposed by the mr and World Bank have foundered. - 
In an essay inspired by the recent writings of Basil Davidson, Colin Leys 
surveys the wrecked hopes of African independence over the last two 
decades. Davidson, an outstanding champion of the anti-colonial cause 
in the postwar years, has helped stimulate a much-needed debate on the 
“internal and external causes of this debacle. However, while Davidson 
questions the appropriateness. to African conditions of the state super- 
“structure bequeathed by colonialism, Leys argues that the real frailty of 
_ African societies is rooted in the economic legacy of colonial rule—a 
“pattern of household economy dependent on commodity production, yet 
/ not properly capitalist. An intolerable burden of debt, rapacious political 
, Classes and the defencelessness of African household economy, have led 
` to the immiseration of a continent. For many in Latin America life is only 
' marginally better, and once again the international financial agencies 
bear much of the blame. Susanna Hecht’s eloquent essay on poverty and 
mortality in Brazil explores the burdens of motherhood in conditions 
where mothers cannot keep all their children alive 


The constraints of capitalist inequality are, of course, not limited to. the 
impoverished peripheries of the world market. Ted Honderich reassesses 
_ liberal theory in the light of the realities of liberal institutions in the 
advanced countries, revealing the degree to which they travesty or 
traduce the ideal of popular sovereignty. Far from being the necessary 


accompaniment to an authentic liberalism, Honderich demonstrates 
how capitalism contradicts elementary democratic imperatives. 


The rising indices of social despair in the advanced countries have 
exposed Western governments that lack both will and imagination. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in the inferno of poverty, crime and 
drugs raging in America’s inner cities. While the decline of productive,” 
employment has helped to precipitate inner-city crisis, the vindictive ` 
campaign to criminalize drug use amongst the poor has only exacerbated 
the problem. William Chambliss underlines the mixture of obscurant- 
ism, cowardice and vested interest lying behind the phoney war on drugs. 


Manuel Castells, writing at the intersection of sociology and geography, 
registers the depths of social transformations in the urban heartlands of 
contemporary European capitalism. Unhinged by world-market forces, 
the medium size nation-state, he argues, has become both too big and 
too small a stage for the greatest and most dynamic cities. Castells argues 
that the most successful of these urban power containers will become ° 
increasingly like the city-states of the medieval past, confronting ince» 
herent and financially hobbled central governments and banding together j. 
in continent-wide alliances. This essay furnishes an imaginative depic- 
tion of the prospects for democracy and social progress in a Europe of.- 
electronically-connected urban leagues. 


Bianca Beccalli’s essay portrays the distinctive character of women’s 
politics in Italy, a country where feminism has long had a close connec-_ 
tion to the workers’ movement. In the postwar years this union brought 
women some economic gains while in the seventies the campaign for 
legalization of divorce and abortion inflicted major defeats on the ruling 
Christian Democrats. Subsequently a new feminism, inspired by the- = 
politics of difference, seemed to promise a radicalization of the old pr 
gramme of equality and secularism. However today the implosion 
Italy’s political order, while offering new dangers and possibilities, ha: 
so far only marginalized women’s issues. i 
{ 


Barry Unsworth’s recent novel Sacred Hunger, reviewed by Peter Hulme, 
uses the resources of historical fiction to evoke the way in which new 
solidarities can be forged under even the most brutal regimes of accum- 
ulation, in this case those prevailing in the epoch of the slave trade. 


The claim that there is a moral dimension in Marx’s thought is now 
widely accepted. Distancing himself from this conclusion, Sean Sayers. 
argues that while moral progress is a reality retrospective moral judg- `- 
ments on the past serve little purpose. 
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Immanuel Wallerstein 


The Agonies of Liberalism: 
What Hope Progress? 


We meet on a triple anniversary: the 25th Anniversary of the founding of 
Kyoto Seika University in 1968; the 25th Anniversary of the world revolution 
bf 1968; the 52nd Anniversary of the exact day (at least on the US calendar) 
of the bombing of Pearl Harbor by the Japanese fleet. Let me begin by noting 
What I think each of these anniversaries represents. 


The founding of Kyoto Seika University is a symbol of a major development 

in the history of our world-system: the extraordinary quantitative expansion 

of university structures in the 1950s and 1960s.? In a sense, this period was 

the culmination of the Enlightenment promise of progress through educa- 

tion. In itself, this was a wonderful thing, and we celebrate it here today. But, 

as with many wonderful things, it had its complications and its costs. One 

_complication was that the expansion of higher education produced large 
numbers of graduates who insisted on jobs and incomes commensurate with 
‘their status, and there came to be some difficulty in answering this demand, 
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at least as promptly and as fully as it was made. The cost was the 
social cost of providing this expanded higher education, which was 
only one part of the cost of providing welfare in general for the signifi- 
cantly expanding middle strata of the world-system. This increased 
cost of social welfare would begin to lay a heavy burden on state treas- 
uries, and in 1993 we are discussing throughout the world the fiscal 
crises of the states. 


This brings us to the second anniversary, that of the world revolution 
of 1968. This world revolution started in most countries (but not all); 
within the universities. One of the issues that served as tinder for the 
fire was n0 doubt the sudden anxiety of these prospective graduates 
about their job prospects. But, of course, this narrowly egoistic factor 
was not the principal focus of the revolutionary explosion. Rather it 
was merely one more symptom of the generic problem, concern with 
the real content of the whole set of promuses contained in the Enlight- 
enment scenario of progress—promises that, on the surface, had 
seemed to have been realized in the period after 1945. i 
And this brings us to the third anniversary, the attack on Pearl ; 
Harbor. It was this attack that brought the US into the Second World ' 
War as a formal participant. In fact, however, the war was not a war | 
primarily between Japan and the: US. Japan, if you will pardon my ~ 
saying so, was a second-rank player in this global drama, and its 
attack was a minor intervening event in a long-standing struggle. The” 
war was primarily a war between Germany and the US, and had been 
de facto a continuous war since 1914. It was a ‘thirty years’ war’ 
between the two principal contenders for succession to Great Britain 
as the hegemonic power of the world-system. As we know, the US 
would win this war and become hegemonic, and thereupon would be 
the one to preside over this world-wide surface triumph of Enlighten- 
ment promises. 


Hence, I shall organize my remarks in terms of this set of themes 
which in fact we mark by these anniversaries. I shall discuss first the 
era of hope and struggle for Enlightenment ideals, 1789-1945. Then I 
shall seek to analyse the era of Enlightenment hopes to be realized, but « 
falsely realized, 1945-89. Thirdly, I shall come to our present era, the 
“Black Period’ that began in 1989 and will go on for possibly as much 
as a half-century. Finally, I shall talk of the choices before us— now; 
and also soon. 


The Functions of Liberalism 


The first great political expression of the Enlightenment, in all its 
ambiguities, was of course the French Revolution. What the French 
Revolution was about has itself become one of the great ambiguities of - 
our era. The bicentennial in France in 1989 was the occasion of a very 





"This lecture was given at the 25th Anorversary of the founding of Kyoto Seike 
University, 7 December 1993. 

2 See John W. Meyer et al , “The World Educanonal Revolution, 19530-1970’, 10 J.W 
Meyer and M T. Hannan, eds, Nattesa! Develepmext 1950-1970, Chicago 1979 
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major attempt to substitute a new interpretation of this great happen- 
ing for the long-dominant ‘social interpretation’, now asserted to be 
outmoded.3 


The French Revolution itself was the end point of a long process, not 
ın France alone but in the entire capitalist world-economy as a histor- 
ical system. For, by 1789, a goodly part of the globe had been located 
inside this historical system for three centuries already. And during 
those three centuries, most of its key institutions had been established 
and consolidated: the axial division of labour, with a significant trans- 
fer of surplus-value from peripheral zones to core zones; the primacy 
of reward to those operating in the interests of the endless accumu- 
lation of capital; the interstate system composed of so-called sovereign 
states, which however were constrained by the framework and the 
‘rules’ of this interstate system; and the ever-growing polarization of 
this world-system, one that was not merely economic but social, and 
was on the verge of becoming demographic as well. 


What this world-system of historical capitalism still lacked, however, 
was a legitimating geoculture. The basic doctrines were being forged 
by the theoreticians of the Enlightenment in the eighteenth century 
(and indeed earlier), but they were to be socially insticutionalized only 
with the French Revolution. For what the French Revolution did was 
to unleash public support for, indeed clamour for, the acceptance of 
two new world-views: that political change was normal and not excep- 
tional; and that sovereignty resided in the ‘people’, and not in a sover- 
eign. In 1815, Napoleon, heir and world protagonist of the French 
Revolution, was defeated, and there followed a presumed ‘Restoration’ 
in France (and wherever else the enciens régimes had been displaced). 
But the Restoration did not really, could no longer really, undo the 
widespread acceptance of these world-views. It was to deal with this 
new situation that the trinity of nineteenth-century ideologies— 
conservatism, liberalism, and socialism—came into being, providing 
the language of subsequent political debates within the capitalist 
world-economy.‘ 


Of the three ideologies, however, it was liberalism that emerged 
triumphant, and as early as what might be thought of as the first 
world revolution of this system, the revolution of 1848.3 For it was 
liberalism that was best able to provide a viable geoculture for the 
capitalist world-economy, one that would legitimate the other institu- 
tions both in the eyes of the cadres of the system and, to a significant 
degree, in the eyes of the mass of the populations, the so-called ordin- 


ary people. 


> For a magnificent and quite detailed account of the intellectual debates surrounding 
the bicentennial in France, see Steven Kaplan, Asses 89, Paris 1993. 

4 For an analysis of this process, see my “The French Revohiton as a World-Historical 
Event’, in Untheuksmg Socia! Scsewcr The Limits of Neweteouth-Ceatury Paradigms, Cam- 
bridge 1991. 

3 The process by which liberalism gained centre stage and made its two contestants, 
conservatiem and socialism, into virtual adjuncts instead of opponents, is discussed in 
my “Trois idéologies ou une seule? La problémanque de la modernité’, Gentses 9, 
October 1992. 
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Once people thought that political change was normal and that they 
in principle constituted the sovereign (that is to say, the decider of 
political change), anything was possible. And this of course was pre- 
cisely the problem that faced those who were powerful and privileged 
within the framework of the capitalist world-economy. The immediate 
focus of their fears was to some extent the small but growing group of 
urban industrial workers. But, as the French Revolution had amply 
demonstrated, rural non-industrial workers could be quite as trouble- 
some or fearsome from the perspective of the powerful and privi- 
leged. How were these ‘dangerous classes’ to be kept from taking 
these norms too seriously, and thereupon interfering with the process 
of capital accumulation by undermining the basic structures of the 
system? This was the political dilemma that was posed acutely to the 
governing classes in the first half of the nineteenth century. 


One obvious answer was repression. And repression was amply used. 
The lesson of the world revolution of 1848, however, was that simple 
repression was not ultimately very efficacious; that it provoked the 
dangerous classes, worsening tempers, rather than calming them. It 
came to be realized that repression, to be effective, had to be com- 
bined with concessions. On the other hand, the putative revolution- 
aries of the first half of the nineteenth century had also learned a 
lesson. Spontaneous uprisings were not very efficacious either, since ~ 
they were more or less easily put down. Threats of popular insurrec- 
tion had to be combined with conscious long-term political organiz- 


ation, if they were to speed up significant change. 


In effect, liberalism offered itself as the immediate solution to the 
political difficulties of both Right and Left. To the Right, it preached 
concessions; to the Left, it preached political organization. To both, it 
preached patience: in the long run, more will be gained (for all) by a 
via media. Liberalism was centrism incarnate, and its siren was allur- 
ing. For it was not a mere passive centrism that it preached, but an 
active strategy. Liberals put their faith in one key premiss of Enlight- 
enment thought that rational thought and action were the path to sal- 
vation, that is, to progress. Men (it was rarely a question of including 
women) were naturally rational, were potentially rational, were ulti- 
mately rational. 


It followed that ‘normal political change’ ought to follow the path Í 
indicated by those who were most rational—that is, most educated, : 
most skilled, therefore most wise. These men could design the best , 
paths of political change to pursue; that is, these men could indicate 
the necessary reforms to undertake and enact. Rational reformism | 
was the organizing concept of liberalism, which therefore dictated the | 
seemingly erratic position of liberals concerning the relation of the 
individual to the state. Liberals could simultaneously argue that the 
individual ought not to be constrained by state (collective) dictates / 
and chat state action was necessary to minimize injustice to the indi- f 
vidual. They could thus be in favour of laissez-faire and factory laws - 
at the same time. For what mattered to liberals was neither laissez- 
faire nor factory laws per se, but rather measured deliberate progress 
toward the good society, which could be achieved best, perhaps only, 
via rational reformism. 
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This doctrine of rational reformism proved in practice to be extra- 
ordinarily attractive. It seemed to answer everyone's needs. For those 
of conservative bent, it seemed as though it might be the way to 
dampen the revolutionary instincts of the dangerous classes. Some 
rights to suffrage here, a little bic of welfare-state provisions there, 
plus some unifying of the classes under a common nationalist identity 
—all this added up, by the end of the nineteenth century, to a formula 
that appeased the working classes, while maintaining the essential ele- 
ments of the capitalist system. The powerful and the privileged lost 
nothing that was of fundamental importance to them, and they slept 
more peacefully at night (fewer revolutionaries at their windows). 


For those of a radical bent, on the other hand, rational reformism 
seemed to offer a useful halfway house. It provided some fundamental 
change here and now, without ever eliminating the hope aud expect- 
ation of more fundamental change later. It provided above all, to 
living men, something in their lifetime. And these living men then 
slept more peacefully at night (fewer policemen at their windows). 


I do not wish to minimize a hundred and fifty years or so of contin- 
uous political struggle—some of it violent, much of it passionate, 
most of it consequential, and almost all of it serious. I do however 
wish to put this struggle in perspective. Ultimately, the struggle was 
fought within rules established by liberal ideology. And when a major 
group arose, the fascists, who rejected those rules fundamentally, they 
were put down and eliminated—with difficulty, no doubt; but they 
were put down. 


There is one other thing we must say about liberalism. We have 
asserted it was oot fundamentally anti-statist, since its real priority 
was rational reformism. But, if not anti-statist, liberalism was funda- 
mentally anti-democratic. Liberalism was always an aristocratic doc- 
trine; it preached the ‘rule of the best’. To be sure, liberals did not 
define the ‘best’ primarily by birth status but rather by educational 
achievement. The best were thus not the hereditary nobility, but the 
beneficiaries of meritocracy. But the best were always a group smaller 
than the whole. Liberals wanted rule by the best, aristocracy, precisely 
in order not to have rule by the whole of the people, democracy. 
Democracy was the objective of the radicals, not of the liberals; or at 
least it was the objective of those who were truly radical, truly anti- 
systemic. It was to prevent this group from prevailing that liberalism 
was put forward as an ideology. And when they spoke to those of con- 
servative bent who were resistant to proposed reforms, liberals always 
asserted that only rational reformism would bar the coming of demo- 
cracy, an argument that ultimately would be heard sympathetically by 
all intelligent conservatives. 


Finally, we must note a significant difference between the second half 
of the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth century. In 
the second half of the nineteenth century, the main protagonists of the 
demands of the dangerous classes were still the urban working classes 
of Europe and North America. The liberal agenda worked splendidly 
with them. They were offered universal (male) suffrage, the beginning 
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of a welfare state, and national identity. But national identity against 
whom? Against their neighbours to be sure; but more importantly and 
profoundly, against the non-White world. Imperialism and racism 
were part of the package offered by liberals to the European/North 
American working classes-under the guise of ‘rational reformism’. 


Meanwhile, however, the ‘dangerous classes’ of the non-European 
world were stirring politically—from Mexico to Afghanistan, from 
Egypt to China, from Persia to India. When Japan defeated Russia in 
1905, it was regarded in this entire zone as the beginning of the ‘roll- 
back’ of European expansion. It was a loud warning signal to the 
‘liberals’, who were of course primarily Europeans and North Amer- 
icans, that now ‘normal political change’ and ‘sovereignty’ were 
claims that the peoples of the entire world, and not just the European 
working classes, were making. 


Hence, liberals turned their attention to extending the concept of 
rational reformism to the level of the world-system as a whole. This 
was the message of Woodrow Wilson and his insistence on the ‘self- 
determination of nations’, a doctrine that was the global equivalent of 
universal suffrage. This was the message of Franklin Roosevelt and 
the ‘four freedoms’ proclaimed as a war aim during the Second World 
War, which was later to be translated by President Truman into 
‘Point Four’, the opening shot of the post-1945 project of the ‘economic 
development of underdeveloped countries’, a doctrine that was the 
global equivalent of the welfare state.® 


The objectives of liberalism and of democracy were once again, how- 
ever, in conflict. In the nineteenth century, the proclaimed universal- 
ism of liberalism had been made compatible with racism by ‘external- 
izing’ the objects of racism (outside the boundaries of the ‘nation’) 
while ‘internalizing’ the de facto beneficiaries of universal ideals, the 
‘citizenry’. The question was whether global liberalism of the twen- 
tieth century could be as successful in containing the ‘dangerous 
classes’ located in what came to be called the Third World or the 
South, as a national-level liberalism in Europe and North America 
had been ın containing their national ‘dangerous classes’. The prob- 
lem of course was that, at a world level, there was no place to which 
one could ‘externalize’ racism. The contradictions of liberalism were 
coming home to roost. 


Triumph and Disaster 


Still, in 1945, this was far from evident. The victory of the Allies over 
the Axis powers seemed to be the triumph of global liberalism (in 
alliance with the USSR) over the fascist challenge. The fact that the last 
act of the war was the dropping of two atomic bombs by the US on 
the only non-White Axis power, Japan, was scarcely discussed in the 
US (or indeed in Europe) as perhaps reflecting some contradiction of 





6 The nature of the promises made by liberalism at the world level and the ambiguity 
of the Leninist response to global liberalism are explored in my “The Concept of 
Nanonal Development, 1917-1989 Elegy and Requiem’, in G. Marks and L. Diamond, 
eds, Reexessarng Democracy, Newbury Park 1992. 
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liberalism. The reaction, needless to say, was not the same 1n Japan. 
But Japan had lost the war, and its voice was not taken seriously at 
this point. 


The US was by now by far and away the strongest economic force in 
the world-economy. And, with the atomic bomb, it was the strongest 
military force, despite the size of the Soviet armed forces. It would 
within five years be able to organize the world-system politically by 
means of a four-fold programme: i) an arrangement with the USSR 
guaranteeing it control over a corner of the world in return for 
remaining in its corner (not of course rhetorically, but in terms of real 
policy); ii) an alliance system with both western Europe and Japan, 
which served economic, political, and rhetorical objectives as well as 
military ones; iii) a modulated, moderate programme to arrive at the 
‘decolonization’ of the colonial empires; 1v) a programme of internal 
integration within the US, amplifying the categories of real ‘citizen- 
ship’, and sealed with a unifying ideology of anu-Communism. 


This programme worked, and worked remarkably well, for some 
twenty-five years, that is, precisely up to our turning point of 1968. 
How then shall we evaluate those extraordinary years, 1945-68? Were 
they a period of progress and of the triumph of liberal values? The 
answer has to be: very much yes, but also very much no. The most 
obvious indicator of ‘progress’ was material. The economic expansion 
of the world-economy was extraordinary, the largest in the history of 
the capitalist system. And it seemed to occur everywhere— West and 
East, North and South. To be sure, there was greater benefit to North 
than to South, and the gaps (both absolute and relative) grew ın most 
cases.” Since, however, there was real growth and high employment 
in most places, the era had a rosy glow. This was all the more so in 
that along with growth went greatly increased expenditures on wel- 
fare, as I’ve already mentioned, and in particular expenditures on 
education and health. 


Secondly, there was peace once again in Europe. Peace in Europe, but 
not of course in Asia, where two long, wearing wars were fought—in 
Korea and Indochina. And not of course in many other parts of the 
non-European world. The conflicts in Korea and Vietnam were not 
however the same. Rather the Korean conflict is to be paired with the 
Berlin Blockade, the two occurring in fact almost in conjunction. Ger- 
many and Korea were the two great partitions of 1945. Each country 
was divided between the military-political spheres of the US on the 
one side and the USSR on the other. In the spirit of Yalta, the lines of 
division were supposed to remain intact, whatever the nationalist 
(and ideological) sentiments of Germans and Koreans. 


In 1949-52, the firmness of these lines was put to the test. After much 
tension (and in the case of Korea enormous loss of life) the outcome 
was in fact the maintenance of boundary status quo ante, more or less. 





7 See a summary of the dara in John T. Passé-Smith, “The Persistence of the Gap: 
Taking Stock of Economic Growth in the Post-World War n Era’, in M.A Selligson 
and J.T. Passé-Smith, eds, Development and Underdevelepment: The Politcal Economy of 
Inequalsty, Boulder, CO 1993 
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Thus, ın a real sense, the Berlin Blockade and the Korean War con- 
cluded the process of the institutionalization of Yalta. The second 
outcome of these two conflicts was the further social integration of 
each camp, institutionalized by the establishment of strong alliance 
systems: NATO and the US-Japan Defence Pact on the one side, the 
Warsaw Pact and the Soviet—Chinese accords on the other. Further- 
more, the two conflicts served as direct stimulus of a major expansion 
in the world-economy, fuelled heavily as it was by military expend- 
itures. European recovery and Japanese growth were two immediate 
major beneficiaries of this expansion. 


The war in Vietnam was of a quite different type from that in Korea. 
It was the emblemauc site (but far from the only one) of the struggle of 
national liberation movements throughout the non-European world. 
While the Korean War and the Berlin Blockade were part and parcel 
of the Cold War world regime, the Vietnamese struggle (as the Alger- 
ian and many others) was a protest against the constraints and struc- 
ture of this Cold War world regime. They were therefore in this 
elementary and immediate sense the product of antisystemic move- 
ments. This was quite different from the struggles in Germany and 
Korea, where the two sides were never at peace but only at truce; that 
is, for each, peace was faxis de mienx. The wars of national liberation, 
were, on the contrary, one-sided. None of the national liberation 
movements wanted wars with Europe/North America; they wanted to 
be left alone to pursue their own paths. It was Europe/North America 
that was unwilling to leave them alone, until eventually forced to do 
so. The national liberation movements were thus protesting against 
the powerful, but they were doing so in the name of fulfilling the 
liberal agenda of the self-determination of nations, and the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries. 


That brings us to the third great accomplishment of the extraordinary 
years, 1945-1968: the worldwide triumph of the antisystemic forces. It 
is only an apparent paradox that the very moment of the apogee of US 
hegemony in the world-system and the global legitimation of liberal 
ideology was also the moment when all those movements whose struc- 
tures and strategies had been formed in the period 1848-1945 as anti- 
systemic movements came to power. The so-called Old Left in its three 
historic variants—Communists, Social-Democrats, and national liber- 
ation movements—all achieved state power, each in different geo- 
graphic zones. Communist parties were in power from the Elbe to the 
Yalu, covering one-third of the world. National liberation movements 
were in power in most of Asia, Africa, and the Caribbean (and their 
equivalents in much of Latin America and the Middle East). And 
Social-Democratic movements (or their equivalents) had come to 
power, at least rotating power, in most of western Europe, North 
America, and Australasia. Japan was perhaps the only significant 
exception to this global triumph of the Old Left. 


Was this a paradox? Was this the result of the juggernaut of social 
progress, the inevitable triumph of popular forces? Or was this a 
massive cooptation of these popular forces? And is there a way to dis- 
tinguish intellectually and politically between these two propositions? 
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These were the questions that were beginning to create unease in the 
1960s. Whereas the economic expansion with its clear benefits in 
living standards around the world, relative peace in large zones of the 
world, and the seeming triumph of popular movements all lent them- 
selves to positive and optimistic appraisals of world developments, a 
closer look at the real situation revealed major negatives. 


The Cold War world regime was one not of the expansion of human 
freedom but of great internal repression by all the staces, whose justifi- 
cation was the presumed seriousness of the highly choreographed geo- 
political tensions. The Communist world had purge trials, gulags, and 
iron curtains. The Third World had one-party regimes and dissenters 
in prison or exile. And McCarthyism (and its equivalents in the other 
OECD countries), if less overtly brutal, was quite as effective in enforc- 
ing conformity and breaking careers, where necessary. Public discourse 
everywhere was allowed only within clearly delimited parameters. 


Furthermore, in material terms, the Cold War regime was one of 
growing inequality, both internationally and nationally. And while 
antisystemic movements often moved against old inequalities, they 
were not shy about creating new ones. The somexklatwras of the Com- 
munist regimes had their parallels in the Third World and in Social- 


Democratic regimes in the OECD countries. 


In addition, it was quite clear that these inequalities were not ran- 
domly distributed. They were correlated with scatus-group (whether 
coded as race, religion, or ethnicity), and this correlation held both at 
the world level and within all states. And they were of course corre- 
lated with gender and age-group, as well as with a number of other 
social characteristics. In short, there were groups left out, many such 
groups, groups adding up to considerably more than half of the 
world’s population. 


It was thus the realization of long-standing hopes in the years between 
1945 and 1968, hopes that came to be thought of as falsely realized, 
which underlay and acounted for the world revolution of 1968. That 
revolution was directed first of all against the whole historical 
system—against the US as the hegemonic power of this system, against 
the economic and military structures that constituted the pillars of the 
system. But the revolution was directed just as much, if not more, 
against the Old Left—against the antisystemic movements considered 
insufficiently antisystemic: against the USSR as the collusive partner of 
its ostensible ideological foe, the US; against the trade unions and 
other workers’ organizations who were seen as narrowly economistic, 
defending the interests primarily of particular status-groups. 


Meanwhile, the defenders of the existing structures were denouncing 
what they regarded as the anti-rationalism of the revolutionaries of 
1968. But, in fact, liberal ideology had hung itself by its own petard. 
Having insisted for over a century that the function of the social 
sciences was to advance the boundaries of rational analysis (as a 
necessary prerequisite of rational reformism), they had succeeded 
only too well. As Fredric Jameson points out 
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(Much of contemporary theory or philosophy . . . has involved a prodig- 
tous expansion in what we consider to be rational or meaningful behav- 
tour. My sense is thar, particularly after the diffusion of psychoanalysis but 
also with the gradual evaporation of ‘otherness’ on a shrinking globe and 
in a media-suffused society, very Littl remains that can be considered 
‘urrational’ in the older sense of ‘incomprehensible’... . Whether such an 
enormously expanded concept of Reason then has any further normative 
value... in a situation in which its opposite, the irrational, has shrunk to 
virtual nonexistence, 1s another and an interesting question.® 


For if virtually everything had become rational, what special legiti- 
macy was there any longer in the particular paradigms of Establish- 
ment social science? What special merit was there in the specific 
political programmes of the dominant elites? And most devastating of 
all, what special capacities did the specialists have to offer that ordin- 
ary people did not have, did dominant groups have that oppressed 
groups did not have? The revolutionaries of 1968 had spotted this 
logical hole in the defensive armour of the liberal ideologues (and in 
its not-so-different variant of official Marxist ideology) and jumped 
into the breach. 


As a political movement, the world revolution of 1968 was no more 
than a brushfire. It flamed up ferociously, and then (within three 
years) it was extinguished. Its embers—in the form of multiple, com- 
peting pseudo-Maoist sects—survived another five to ten years, but 
by the end of the 1970s, all these groups had become obscure histor- 
ical footnotes. Nonetheless, the geocultural impact of 1968 was deci- 
sive, for the world revolution of 1968 marked the end of-an era, the 
era of the automatic centrality of liberalism, not merely as the domi- 
nant world ideology, but as the only one that could claim to be 
unremittingly rational and hence scientifically legitimate. The world 
revolution of 1968 returned liberalism to where it had been in the 
period 1815-48, merely one competing political strategy among 
others. Both conservatism and radicalism/socialism were in that sense 
liberated from the magnetic field force of liberalism that had kept 
them in check from 1848 to 1968. 


The process of demoting liberalism from its role as a geocultural 
norm to mere competitor in the global marketplace of ideas was com- 
pleted in the two decades that followed 1968. The material glow of the 
1945-68 period disappeared during the long Kondratieff-B downturn 
that set in. This is not to say that everyone suffered equally. Third 
World countries suffered first and worst. The OPEC oil rises were a 
first mode of trying to limit the damage. A large part of the world 
surplus was funnelled through the oil-producing stares to OECD 
banks. The immediate beneficiaries were three groups: the oil- 
producing states who took a rent; the states (in the Third World and 
the Communist worlds) who received loans from OECD banks with 
which to restore their balance of payments; the OECD states who 
thereby could still maintain exports. This first attempt collapsed by 
1980 in the so-called debt crisis. The second mode of trying to limit 
the damage was Reagan’s military Keynesianism, which fuelled the 
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speculative boom of the 1980s in the US. This collapsed in the late 
1980s, pulling the USSR down with it. The third attempt was that of 
Japan plus the East Asian dragons and some surrounding states to 
benefit from the necessary and inevitable production relocations of a 
Kondratieff-B period. We are witnessing the limits of this effort in the 


early 1990s. 


The net result of twenty-five years of economic struggle was a world- 
wide disillusionment with the promise of developmentalism, a key- 
stone in the offerings of global liberalism. No doubt east and southeast 
Asia has been spared this sense of disillusion thus far, though this may 
be merely a time lag. Elsewhere however the consequences have been 
great, and particularly negative for the Old Left—first the national 
liberation movements, then the Communist parties (leading to the col- 
lapse of the Communist regimes of eastern Europe in 1989), and 
finally the Social-Democratic parties. These collapses have been cele- 
brated by liberals as their triumph. It has rather been their graveyard. 
For liberals find themselves back in the pre-1848 situation of a press- 
ing demand for democracy—for far more than the limited package of 
parliamentary institutions, multi-party systems, and elementary civil 
rights; this time for the real thing, a genuine egalitarian sharing of 
power. And this latter demand was historically the bugbear of 
liberalism, to counter which liberalism had offered its package of 
limited compromises combined with seductive optimism about the 
future. To the extent that today there is no longer a widespread faith 
in rational reformism via state action, liberalism has lost ics principal 
politico-cultural defence against the dangerous classes. 


The Collapse of Legitimacy 


Thus it is we have arrived at the present era, what I think of as the 
Black Period before us, which can be said to have begun symbolically 
in 1989 (the continuation of 1968)9 and will go on for at least twenty- 


five to fifty years. 


I have emphasized thus far the ideological shield that dominant forces 
had constructed against the claims put forward insistently by the ‘dan- 
gerous classes’ since 1789. I have argued that this shield was liberal 
ideology, and that it operated both directly and, even more insidiously, 
via an edulcorated socialist/progressive variant which had traded the 
essence of antisystemic claims for a substitute of limited value. And 
finally I have argued that this ideological shield was largely destroyed 
by the world revolution of 1968, of which the collapse of the commun- 
isms in 1989 was the final act. 


Why however did this ideological shield collapse after a hundred and 
fifty years of such efficacious functioning? The answer to that ques- 
tion lies not in some sudden insight by the oppressed into the falsity of 
ideological claims. The awareness of the speciousness of liberalism 
had been known from the outset and asserted frequently with vigour 
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throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Nonetheless the 
movements in the socialist tradition did not conduct themselves in 
ways that were consistent with their rhetorical critiques of liberalism. 
Quite the opposite, for the most part! 


The reason is not hard to find. The social base of these movements— 
movements which all claimed grandly to speak in the name of the 
mass of humanity—was in fact a narrow band of the world’s popula- 
tion, the less well-off segment of the ‘modernist’ sector of the world- 
economy as it was structured between say 1750 and 1950. These 
included the skilled and semiskilled urbanized working classes, the 
intelligentsias of the world, and the more skilled and educated groups 
in those rural areas in which the functioning of the capitalist world- 
economy was more immediately visible. This added up to a signifi- 
cant number, but not at all to the majority of the world’s population. 


The Old Left was a world movement supported by a minority, a 
powerful minority, an oppressed minority, but nonetheless a numer- 
ical minority of the world’s population. And this demographic reality 
limited its real political options. Under the circumstances, it did the 
only thing it could. It opted for being a spur to speed up the liberal 
programme of rational reformism, and in this it succeeded very well. 
The benefits it brought to its protagonists were real, if only partial. 
But, as the revolutionaries of 1968 proclaimed, a lot of people had 
been left out of the equation. The Old Left had talked a universalist 
language, but had practised a particularist politics. 


The reason that these ideological blinkers of specious universalism 
were tossed aside in 1968/1989 was that the underlying social reality 
had changed. The capitalist world-economy had pursued the logic of 
its ceaseless accumulation of capital so unremittingly that it was 
approaching its theoretical ideal, the commodification of every- 
thing. We can see this reflected in multiple new sociological realities: 
the extent of the mechanization of production; the elimination of 
spatial constraints in the exchange of commodities and informa- 
tion; the deruralization of the world; the near-exhaustion of the 
ecosystem; the high degree of monetarization of the work-process; 
and consumerism (that is, the enormously expanded commodification 
of consumption).” 


All these developments are well-known, and are indeed the subyect of 
continuous discussions in world media of communication. But con- 
sider what this means from the point of view of the endless accumula- 
tion of capital. It means first of all, most of all, an enormous limitation 
on the rate at which capital can be accumulated. And the reasons are 
fundamentally socio-political. There are three central factors. The first 
is a factor long recognized by analysts, but whose full realization 1s 
only being reached now. The urbanization of the world and the 
increase in both education and communications have engendered a 
degree of worldwide political awareness which both renders political 
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mobilization easy and makes it difficult to obscure the degree of socio- 
economic disparities and the role of governments in maintaining 
them. Such political awareness is reinforced by the delegitimization of 
any irrational sources of authority. In short, more people than ever 
demand the equalization of reward and refuse to tolerate a basic con- 
dition of capital accumulation, low remuneration for labour. This is 
manifested both in the significant worldwide rise in the level of ‘his- 
torical’ wages, and in the very high and still growing demand on 
governments to redistribute basic welfare (in particular, health and 
education) and to ensure steady income. 


The second factor is the greatly increased cost to governments of sub- 
sidizing profit via the construction of infrastructure and permitting 
the externalization of costs by the enterprises. This is what journalists 
refer to as the ecological crisis, the crisis of rising health costs, the 
crisis of the high costs of big science, and so on. The states cannot at 
one and the same time continue to expand subsidies to private enter- 
prise and expand welfare commitments to the citizenry. One or the 
other must give to an important degree. With a more aware citizenry, 
this essentially class struggle promises to be monumental. 


And the third strain is the result of the fact that the political awareness 
is now worldwide. Both the global and the state-level disparities are 
racial/ethnic/religious in distribution. Hence, the combined result of 
political awareness and the fiscal crises of the states will be a massive 
struggle that will take the form of civil warfare, both global and state- 
level. 


The multiple strains will have as their first victim the legitimacy of the 
state structures and therefore their ability to maintain order. As they 
lose this ability, there are economic as well as security costs, which in 
turn will render more acute the strains, and that in turn will further 
weaken the legitimacy of the state structures. This 1s not the future; it 
is the present. We see it in the enormously increased feeling of insecur- 
ity—concern about crime, concern about random violence, concern 
about the impossibility of securing justice in court systems, concern 
about the brutality of police forces—that has multiplied manyfold 
during the last ten to fifteen years. I am not contending that these phe- 
nomena are new, or even necessarily much more extensive than earlier 
But they are perceived as new or worse by most people, and certainly 
as far more extensive. And the major result of such perceptions is the 
delegitimization of state structures. 


This kind of escalating, self-reinforcing disorder cannot go on for ever. 
But ıt can go on for twenty-five to fifty years. And it is a form of chaos 
in the system, caused by the exhaustion of the systemic safety-valves, or 
to put it another way by the fact that contradictions of the system have 
come to the point that none of the mechanisms for restoring the 
normal functioning of the system can work effectively any longer. 


New Fronts of Struggle 


But out of chaos will come a new order, and this then brings us to the 
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last issue: the choices before us—now and also soon. Because it is a 
time of chaos, it does not mean that during the next twenty-five to 
fifty years we will not see in operation the major basic processes of the 
capitalist world-economy. People and firms will continue to seek to 
accumulate capital in all the familiar ways. Capitalists will seek sup- 
port from state structures as they have done in the past. States will 
compete with other states to be major loci of the accumulation of capi- 
tal. The capitalist world-economy will probably enter into a new 
period of expansion, which will further commodify economic pro- 
cesses worldwide and further polarize effective distribution of reward. 


What will be different in the next twenty-five to fifty years will be far 
less the operations of the world market than the operations of the 
world’s political and cultural structures. Basically, the states will 
steadily lose their legitimation and therefore find it difficult to ensure 
minimum security, internally or among themselves. On the geocultural 
scene, there will be no dominant common discourse, and even the 
forms of cultural debate will be a matter of debate. There will be little 
agreement on what constitutes rational or acceptable behaviour. The 
fact that there will be confusion, however, does not mean that there 
will be no purposive behaviour. Indeed, there will be multiple groups 
seeking to achieve clear, limited objectives, but many of these will be 
in acute direct conflict with each other. And there may be a few 
groups with long-term concepts of how to construct an alternative 
social order, even if their subjective clarity can have only a poor fit 
with any objective probability that these concepts will in fact be useful 
heuristic guides to action. In short, everyone will be acting somewhat 
blindly even if they will not think they are so acting. 


Nonetheless, we are condemned to act. Therefore, the first need that 
we have is to be clear about what has been deficient in our modern 
world-system, what it is that has made so large a percentage of the 
world’s population angry about it, or at the least ambivalent as to its 
social merits. It seems quite clear to me that the major complaint has 
been the great inequalities of the system, which means the absence of 
democracy. This was no doubt true of virtually all known prior 
historical systems. What was different under capitalism is that its very - 
success as a creator of material production seemed to eliminate all jus- 
tification for the inequalities, whether manifested materially, politic- 
ally, or socially. These inequalities seemed all the worse because they 
did not divide merely a very tiny group from everyone else, but as 
much as one-fifth or one-seventh of the world’s population from all 
the rest. It is these two facts—the increase of total material wealth and 
the fact that more than a mere handful of people but far less than the 
majority could live well—that has so exasperated the sentiments of 
those who have been left out. 


We can contribute nothing to a desirable resolution of this terminal 
chaos of our world-system unless we make it very clear that only a 
relatively egalitarian, fully democratic historical system is desirable. 
Concretely we must move actively and immediately on several fronts. 
One is the active undoing of the Eurocentric assumptions that have 
permeated the geoculture for at least two centuries now. Europeans 
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have made great cultural contributions to our common human enter- 
prise. But it is simply not true that, over ten thousand years, they have 
made much greater ones than other civilizational centres, and there is 
no reason to assume that the multiple loci of collective wisdom will be 
fewer in the millennium to come. The active replacement of the 
current Eurocentric bias by a more sober and balanced sense of 
history and of its cultural evaluation will require acute and constant 
political and cultural struggle. It calls not for new fanaticisms but for 
hard intellectual work, collectively and individually. 


We need in addition to take the concept of human rights and work 
very hard to make it apply equally to us and to them, to citizen and to 
alien. The right of communities to protect their cultural heritage is 
never the right to protect their privilege. One major battleground will 
be in the rights of migrants. If indeed, as I foresee for the next twenty- 
five to fifty years, a very large minority of the residents of North 
America, Europe, and yes Japan, will in fact be recent migrants or the 
children of such migrants (whether or not the migration will have 
been done legally), then we all need to struggle to make sure such 
migrants have truly equal access to economic, social, and yes political 
rights in the zone into which they have migrated. 


I know that there will be enormous political resistance to this on the 
grounds of cultural purity and of accumulated property rights. The 
statesmen of the North are already arguing that the North cannot 
assume the economic burden of the entire world. Well, why not? The 
North’s wealth bas in very large part been the result of a transfer of 
surplus-value from the South. It is this very fact which, over several 
hundred years, has led us to the crisis of the system. It is not a ques- 
tion of remedial charity, but of rational reconstruction. 


These battles will be political battles, but not necessarily battles at the 
level of the state. Indeed, precisely because of the process of delegiti- 
mizing the states, many of these battles (perhaps most of them) will go 
on at more local levels among the groups into which we are reorganiz- 
ing ourselves. And since these battles will be local and complex among 
multiple groups, a complex and flexible strategy of alliances will be 
essential, but will be workable only if we keep in the front of our 
minds the egalitarian objectives. 


Finally, che struggle will be an intellectual one, in the reconceptualiz- 
ation of our scientific canons, in the search for more holistic and 
sophisticated methodologies, in the attempt to rid ourselves of the 
pious and fallacious cant about the value-neutrality of scientific 
thought. Rationality is itself a value-judgement if it is anything, and 
nothing 1s or can be rational except in the widest, most inclusive 
context of human social organization. 


You may think that the programme I have outlined for judicious 
social and political action over the next twenty-five to fifty years is far 
too vague. But it is as concrete as one can be in the midst of a whirl- 
pool. First, make sure to which shore you wish to swim. And second, 
make sure that your immediate efforts seem to be moving in that 
direction. If you want greater precision than that, you will not find it, 
and you will drown while you are looking for it. 
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Manuel Castells 


European Cities, the Informational 
Society, and the Global Economy 


An old axiom in urban sociology considers space as a reflection of society. 
Yet life, and cities, are always too complex to be captured in axioms. Thus 
the close relationship between space and society, between cities and history; 
is more a matter of expression than of reflection. The social matrix expresses 
itself into the spatial pattern through a dialectical interaction that opposes 
social contradictions and conflicts as trends fighting each other in an endless 
supersession. The result is not the coherent spatial form of an overwhelming 
social logic—be it the capitalist city, the pre-industrial city or the ahistorical 
utopia—but the tortured and disorderly, yet beautiful patchwork of human 
creation and suffering.' 


Cities are socially determined in their forms and in their processes. Some of 
their determinants are structural, linked to deep trends of social evolution 
that transcend geographic or social singularity. Others are historically and 
culturally specific. And all are played out, and twisted, by social actors that 
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impose their interests and their values, to project the city of their 
dreams and to fight the space of their nightmares. 


Sociological analysis of urban evolution must start from the theoret- 
ical standpoint of considering the complexity of these interacting 
trends in a given time-space context. The last twenty years of urban 
sociology have witnessed an evolution of thinking (including my own) 
from structuralism to subjectivism, then to an attempt, however 
imperfect, at integrating both perspectives into a structural theory of 
urban change that, if a label rooted in an intellectual tradition is 
necessary, I would call Marxian, once history has freed the Marxian 
theoretical tradition from the terrorist tyranny of Marxism-Leninism. 


I intend to apply this theoretical perspective to the understanding of 
the fundamental transformations that are taking place in West Euro- 
pean cities at the end of the second millennium. In order to under- 
stand such transformations we have to refer to major social trends 
that are shaking up the foundations of our existence: the coming of a 
technological revolution centred on information technologies, the 
formation of a global economy, and transition to a new society, the 
informational society, that—without ceasing to be capitalist or statist 
—replaces the industrial society as the framework of social institu- 
tions. 


But this analysis has to be at the same time general and structural (if 
we accept that a historical transformation is under way) and specific 
to a given social and cultural context, such as Western Europe (with 
all due acknowledgement to its internal differentiation). 


In recent years, a new trademark has become popular in urban theory: 
capitalist restructuring. Indeed it is most relevant to pinpoint the 
fundamental shift in policies that both governments and corporations 
have introduced in the 1980s to steer capitalist economies out of their 
19708 crises. Yet more often than not, the theory of capitalist restruc- 
turing has missed the specificity of the process of transformation in 
each area of the world, as well as the variation of the cultural and 
political factors that shape the process of economic restructuring, and 
ultimately dete: mine its outcome. 


Thus the deindustrialization processes of New York and London take 
place at the same time that a wave of industrialization of historic pro- 
portions occurs in China and in the Asian Pacific. The rise of the 
informal economy and of urban dualism takes place in Los Angeles, as 
well as in Madrid, Miami, Moscow, Bogota and Kuala Lumpur, but 
the social paths and social consequences of such similarly structural 
processes are so different as to induce a fundamental variegation of 
each resulting urban structure. 


I will cry therefore to analyse some structural trends underlying the 
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current transformation of European cities, while accounting for the 
historical and social specificity of the processes emerging from such 
structural transformation. 


The Thread of the New History 


Urban life muddles through the pace of history. When this pace accel- 
erates, cities—and their people—become confused, spaces turn threat- 
ening, and meaning escapes from experience. In such disconcerting 
yet magnificent times, knowledge becomes the only source to restore 
meaning, and thus meaningful action. 


At the risk of schematism, and for the sake of clarity, I will summarize 
what seem to be the main trends that, together and in their interac- 
tion, provide the framework of social, economic and political life for 
European cites in this particular historical period. 


First of all, we live in the midst of a fundamental technological revolu- 
tion that is characterized by two features: 


As all major technological revolutions in history, the effects are 
pervasive. They are not limited to industry, or to the media, or to 
telecommunications or transportation. New technologies, that 
have emerged in their applications in full strength since the mid 
1970s, are transforming production and consumption, manage- 
ment and work, life and death, culture and warfare, communi- 
cation and education, space and time. We have entered a new 
technological paradigm. 

As the industrial revolution was based on energy (although tt 
embraced many other technological fields) the current revolution 1s 
based upon information technologies, in the broadest sense of the 
concept, which includes genetic engineering (the decoding and 
reprogramming of the codes of living matter). 


This technological informational revolution is the backbone (although 
not the determinant) of all other mayor structural transformations: 
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It provides the basic infrastructure for the formation of a func- ‘ 
tionally interrelated world economic system. 

It becomes a crucial factor in compettveness and productivity 
for countries throughout the world, ushering 1n a new international 
division of labour. 

It allows for the simultaneous process of centralization of 
messages and decentralization of their reception, creating a new 
communications world made up at the same time of the global 
village and of the 1ncommunicability of those communities that are 
switched off from the global network. Thus an asymmetrical space 
of communication flows emerges from the uneven appropriation 
of a global communication system. 

It creates a new, intimate linkage between the productive forces 
of the economy and the cultural capacity of society. Because - w 
knowledge generation and information processing are at the roots 
of the new productivity, the ability of a society to accumulate 


knowledge and manipulate symbols translates into economic 
productivity and political-military might, anchoring the sources of 
wealth and power in the informational capacity of each society. 


While this technological revolution does not determine per se the 
emergence of a social system, it is an essential component of the new 
social structure that characterizes our world: the informational 
society. By this concept, I understand a social structure where the 
sources of economic productivity, cultural hegemony and political- 
military power depend, fundamentally, on the capacity to retrieve, 
store, process and generate information and knowledge. Although 
information and knowledge have been critical for economic accumu- 
lation and political power throughout history, it 1s only under the 
current technological, social, and cultural parameters that they 
become directly productive forces. In other words, because of the 
interconnection of the whole world and the potential automation of 
most standard production and management functions, the generation 
and control of knowledge, information and technology is a necessary 
and sufficient condition to organize the overall social structure 
around the interests of the information holders. Information becomes 
the critical raw material of which all social processes and social 
organizations are made. Material production, as well as services, 
become subordinate to the handling of information in the system of 
production and in the organization of society. Empirically speaking, 
an ever growing majority of employment in Western European cities 
relates to information-processing jobs. The growing proportion of 
employment in service activities is not the truly distinctive feature, 
because of the ambiguity of the notion of ‘services’ (e.g. in Third 
World cities a majority of the population also works in ‘services’, 
although these are indeed very different kinds of activities). What 1s 
truly fundamental is the growing quantitative size and qualitative 
importance of information-processing activities in both goods pro- 
duction and services delivery. The contradictory but ineluctable 
emergence of the informational society shapes European cities as the 
onset of the industrial era marked for ever the urban and rural spaces 
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A third major structural trend of our epoch is the formation of a 
global economy. The global economy concept must be distinguished 
from the notion of a world economy, which reflects a very old histor- 
ical reality for most European nations, and particularly for the 
Netherlands, which emerged as a nation through its role as one of the 
nodal centres of the sixteenth century’s world economy. Capitalism 
has accumulated, since its beginnings, on a worldwide scale. This is 
not to say that the capitalist economy was a global economy. It is only 
now becoming such. 


By global economy we mean an economy that works as a unit in real 
time on a planetary scale. It is an economy where capital flows, labour 
markets, commodity markets, information, raw materials, manage- 
ment, and organization are internationalized and fully interdependent 
throughout the planet, although in an asymmetrical form, character- 
ized by the uneven integration into the global system of different areas 
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of the planet. Major functions of the economic system are fully inter- 
nationalized and interdependent on a daily basis. But many others are 
segmented and unevenly structured depending upon functions, coun- 
tries, and regions. Thus the global economy embraces the whole 
planet, but not all regions and all people on the planet. In fact, only a 
minority of people are truly integrated into the global economy, 
although all the dominant economic and political centres on which 
people depend are indeed integrated into the global economic net- 
works (with the possible exception of Bhutan...). With the disinte- 
gration of the Soviet empire, the last area of the planet that was not 
truly integrated into the global economy, it is restructuring itself in 
the most dramatic conditions to be able to reach out to the perceived 
avenues of prosperity of our economic model. (China already started 
its integration in the global capitalist economy in December 1979, 
while trying to preserve its statist political regime.) 


This global economy increasingly concentrates wealth, technology, 
and power in ‘the North’, a vague geopolitical notion that replaces the 
obsolete West—East differentiation, and that roughly corresponds to 
the OECD countries. The East has disintegrated and is quickly becom- 
ing an economic appendage of the North. Or at least such is the 
avowed project of its new leaders. The ‘South’ is increasingly differen- 
tiated. East Asia is quickly escaping from the lands of poverty and ` 
underdevelopment to link up, in fact, with the rising sun of Japan, in 
a model of development that Japanese writers love to describe as ‘the 
flying geese pattern’, with Japan of course leading the way, and the 
other Asian nations taking off harmoniously under the technological 
guidance and economic support of Japan. China is at the crossroads 
of a potential process of substantial economic growth at a terrible 
human cost as hundreds of millions of peasants are uprooted without 
structures able to integrate them into the new urban-industrial world. 
South and South-East Asia struggle to survive the process of change, 
looking for a subordinate yet livable position in the new world order. 
Most of Africa, on the contrary, finds itself increasingly disconnected 
from the new global economy, reduced to piecemeal, secondary func- 
tions that see the continent deteriorate, with the world only waking up 
from time to time to the structural genocide taking place there when + 
television images strike the moral consciousness of public opinion 
and affect the political interests of otherwise indifferent policy 
makers. Latin America, and many regions and cities around the 
world, struggle in the in-between land of being only partially inte- 
grated into the global economy, and then submitted to the tensions 
between the promise of full integration and the daily reality of a 
marginal existence. 


In this troubled world, Western Europe has, in fact, become a fragile 
island of prosperity, peace, democracy, culture, science, welfare and 
civil rights. However, the selfish reflex of trying to preserve this 
heaven by erecting walls against the rest of the world may undermine 
the very fundamentals of European culture and democratic civiliza- 
tion, since the exclusion of the other is not separable from the suppression 
of civil liberties and a mobilization against alien cultures. Major Euro- 
pean cities have become nodal centres of the new global economy, but 


they have also seen themselves transformed into magnets of attraction 
for millions of human beings from all around the world who want to 
share the peace, democracy, and prosperity of Europe in exchange for 
their hard labour and their commitment to a promised land. But the 
overcrowded and aged Western Europe of the late twentieth century 
does not seem as open to the world as was the young, mostly empty 
America of the beginning of the century. Immigrants are not welcome, 
as Europe tries to embark on a new stage of its common history, 
building the supranational Europe without renouncing its national 
identities. Yet the cultural isolation of the pan-European construction 
is inseparable from the affirmation of ethnic nationalism that will 
eventually turn not only against the ‘alien immigrants’ but against 
European foreigners as well. European cities will have to cope with 
this new global economic role while accommodating to a multi-ethnic 
society that emerges from the same roots that sustain the global 
economy.’ 


The fourth fundamental process under way in European cities is the 
process of European integration, into what will amount in the twenty- 
first century to some form of confederation of the present nation 
states. This is an ineluctable process for at least fifteen countries (the 
current twelve EC countries plus Sweden, Austria and Switzerland) 
regardless of the fate of the symbolic Maastricht Treaty. If, as is gener- 
ally accepted, the European Community is heading toward a common 
market, a common resident status for all its citizens, a common tech- 
nology policy, a common currency, a common defence and a common 
foreign policy, all the basic prerogatives of the national state will be 
shifted to the European institutions by the end of the century. This 
will certainly be a tortuous path, with the nostalgics of the past, neo- 
fascists, neo-communists and fundamentalists of all kinds fighting the 
tide of European solidarity, fuelling the fears of ignorance among 
people, building upon demagogy and opportunism. Yet however dif- 
ficult the process, and with whatever substantial modifications to the 
current technocratic blueprints, Europe will come into existence: 
there are too many interests and too much political will at stake to see 
the project destroyed after having come this far. 


The process of European integration will cause the internationali- 
zation of major political decision-making processes, and thus will trig- 
ger the fear of subordination of specific social interests to supra- 
national institutions. But most of these specific interests express 
themselves on a regional or local basis rather than at the natuonal 
level. Thus we are witnessing the renewal of the role of regions and 
cities as locuses of autonomy and political decision. In particular, 
major cities throughout Europe constitute the nervous system of both 
the economy and political system of the continent. The more national 
states fade in their role, the more cities emerge as a driving force in 
the making of the new European society. 





2M. Castells and P. Hall, Tecbsepeles of the World, London 1993; J.F. Brocchie, P. Hall 
and P.W. Newton, eds, Ths Spatial Impact of Techuelegxal Changs, London 1987; J. Borja 
et al, eds, Las Grandes andades on la decada de lss nevexta, Madrid 1991. Throughout this 
article, references are given as a guide for the interested reader, and noc as specific 
locations for arguments presented 
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Identity and Social Movements 


The process of historical transition experienced by Europe's cities 
leads to an identity crisis in its cultures and among ts people, that 
becomes another major element of the new urban experience. This 
identity crisis is the result of two above mentioned processes that, 
however contradictory among themselves, jointly contribute to shake 
up the foundations of European national and local cultures. On the one 
hand, the march to supranationality blurs national identities and makes 
people uncertain about the power holders of their destiny, thus push- 
ing them into withdrawal, either individualistic (neo-libertarianism) 
or collective (neo-nationalism). On the other hand, the arrival of mil- 
lions of ummigrants and the consolidation of multi-ethnic, multi- 
cultural societies in most West European countries, confronts Europe 
head on with the reality of a non-homogeneous culture, precisely at 
the moment when national identity is most threatened. There follows 
a crisis of cultural identity (with the corollary of collective alienation) 
that will mark urban processes in Europe for years to come. 


More to the point: major cities will concentrate the overwhelming 
Proportion of immigrants and ethnic-minority citizens (the immi- 
grants’ sons and daughters). Thus they will also be at the forefront of 
the waves of racism and xenophobia that will shake up the institu- 
tions of the new Europe even before they come into existence. As a 
reaction to the national identity crisis we observe the emergence of 
territorially defined identities at the level of the region, of the city, of 
the neighbourhood. European cities will be increasingly oriented 
toward their local culture, while increasingly distrustful of higher- 
order cultural identuties. The issue then is to know if cities can reach 
out to the whole world without surrendering to a localistic, quasi- 
tribal reaction that will create a fundamental divide between local 
cultures, European institutions, and the global economy. 


European cities are also affected by the rise of the social movements of 
the informational society, and in particular by the two central move- 
ments of the informational society: the environmental movement, and 
the women’s movement.3 


The environmental movement is at the origin of the rise of the ecolog- 
ical consciousness that has substantially affected urban policies and 
politics. The issue of sustainable development is indeed a fundamental 
theme of our civilization and a dominant topic on today’s political 
agendas. Because major cities in Europe are at the same time nodal 
centres of economic growth and the living places for the most environ- 
mentally-conscious segment of the population, the battles for integra- 
tion will be fought in the streets and institutions of these major cities. 


The structural process of transformation of women’s condition, in 
dialectical interaction with the rise of the feminist movement, has 
completely changed the social fabric of cities. Labour markets have 


3 M. Castells, The Coty ana the Grassreets: A Cress-Cultaral Theory of Urban Social More- 
ments, Berkeley, CA 1983. 
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been massively feminized, resulting in a change in the conditions of 
work and management, of struggle and negotiation, and ultimately in 
the weakening of a labour movement that could not overcome its sex- 
ist tradition. This also points to the possibility of a new informational 
labour movement that because it will have to be based on women’s 
rights and concerns, as well as on those of men, will be historically dif- 
ferent from its predecessor. 


At the same time, the transformation of households and the domestic 
division of labour is fundamentally changing the demands on collect- 
ive consumption, and thus urban policy. For instance, childcare is 
becoming as important an issue as housing in today’s cities. Trans- 
portation networks have to accommodate the demands of two workers 
in the family, instead of relying on the free driving service provided 
by the suburban housewife in the not so distant past. 


Some of the new social movements, the most defensive, the most reac- 
tive, have taken and will be taking the form of territorially-based 
countercultures, occupying a given space to cut themselves off from 
the outside world, hopeless of being able to transform the society they 
refuse. Because such movements are likely to occur in major cities 
that concentrate a young, educated population, as well as marginal 
cultures that accommodate themselves in the cracks of the institu- 
tions, we will be witnessing a constant struggle over the occupation of 
meaningful space in the main European cities, with business corpora- 
tions trying to appropriate the beauty and tradition for their noble 
quarters, and urban countercultures making a stand on the use value 
of the city, while local residents try to get on with their living, refusing 
to be bent by the alien wind of the new history. 


Beyond the territorial battles between social movements and elite 
interests, the new marginality, unrelated to such social movements, is 
spreading over the urban space. Drug addicts, drug dealers and drug 
victims populace the back alleys of European cities, creating the 
unpredictable, awakening our own psychic terrors, and tarnishing the 
shine of civilized prosperity at the daily coming of darkness. The 
‘black holes’ of our society, those social conditions from where there is 
no return, take their territory too, making cities tremble at the fear of 
their unavowed misery.4 ‘ 


The occupation of urban space by the new poverty and the new mar- 
ginality takes two forms: the tolerated ghettoes where marginalized 
people are permitted to stay, out of sight of the mainstream society; 
the open presence in the core area of cities of ‘street people’, a risky 
strategy, but at the same time a survival technique since only there do 
they exist, and thus only there can they relate to society, either looking 
for a chance or provoking a final blow. 


Because the informational society concentrates wealth and power, 
while polarizing social groups according to their skills, unless deliber- 
ate policies correct the structural tendencies we are also witnessing the 





4A Portes et al, eds, The Informal Economy, Balnmore, MD 1988. 


emergence of a social dualism that could ultimately lead to the form- 
ation of a dual city, a fundamental concept that I will characterize 
below, when considering the spatial consequences of the structural 
trends and social processes that I have proposed as constituting the 
framework that underlies the new historical dynamics of European 
cities. 


The Spatial Transformation of Major Cities 


From the trends we have described stem a number of spatial phenom- 
ena that characterize the current structure of major metropolitan 
centres in Western Europe. These centres are formed by the uneasy 
articulation of various socio-spatial forms and processes that I find 
useful to specify ın their singularity, although it is obvious that they 
cannot be understood without reference to each other. 


First of all, the national-international business centre is the economic 
engine of the city in the informational-global economy. Without it, 
there is no wealth to be appropriated in a given urban space, and the 
crisis overwhelms any other project in the city, as survival becomes 
the obvious priority. The business centre is made up of an infrastruc- 
ture of telecommunications, communications, urban services and 
office space, based upon technology and educational institutions. It ~4 
thrives through information-processing and control functions. It is 
sometimes complemented by tourism and travel facilities. It is the 
node of the space of flows that characterizes the dominant space of 
informational societies. That is, the abstract space constituted in the 
networks of exchange of capital flows, information flows, and deci- 
sions that link directional centres among themselves throughout the 
planet. Because the space of flows needs nodal points to organize its 
exchange, business centres and their ancillary functions constitute the 
localities of the space of flows. Such localities do not exist by them- 
selves but by their connection to other similar localities organized in a 
network that forms the actual unit of management, innovation, and 
power. 


Secondly, the informational society is not disincarnated. New elites 
make it work, although they do not necessarily base their power and t 
wealth on majority ownership of the corporations. The new 
managerial-technocratic-political elite does however create exclusive 
spaces, as segregated and removed from the city at large as the bour- 
geois quarters of the industrial society. In European cities, unlike in 
America, the truly exclusive residential areas tend to appropriate 
urban culture and history, by locating in rehabilitated areas of the 
central city, emphasizing the basic fact that when domination is 
clearly established and enforced, the elite does not need to go into a 
suburban exile, as the weak and fearful American elite did to escape 
from the control of the urban population (with the significant excep- 
tions of New York, San Francisco, and Boston). 


Indeed, the suburban world of European cities is a socially diversified 
space, which is segmented in different peripheries around the central 
city. There are the traditional working-class suburbs (either blue-collar 
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or white-collar) of the well-kept subsidized housing estates in home 
ownership. There are the new towns, inhabited by a young cohort of 
lower middle class, whose age made it difficult for them to penetrate 
the expensive housing market of the central city. And there are also 
the peripheral ghettoes of the older public-housing estates where new 
immigrant populanons and poor working families experience their 
exclusion from the city. 


Suburbs are also the locus of industrial production in European cities, 
both for traditional manufacturing and for the new high-technology 
industries that locate in new peripheries of the major metropolitan 
areas, close enough to the communication centres but removed from 
older industrial districts. 


Central cities are still shaped by their history. Thus traditional 
working-class neighbourhoods, increasingly populated by service 
workers rather than by industrial workers, consticute a distinctive 
space, a space that, because it is the most vulnerable, becomes the 
battleground between the redevelopment efforts of business and the 
upper middle class, and the invasion attempts of the countercultures 
trying to reappropriate the use value of the city. They often become 
defensive spaces for workers who have only their home to fight for, 
while at the same time meaningful popular neighbourhoods and likely 
bastions of xenophobia and localism. 


The new professional middle class is torn between attraction to the 
peaceful comfort of the boring suburbs and the excitement of a hectic, 
and often too expensive, urban life. The structure of the household 
generally determines the spatial choice. The larger the role women 
play in the household, the more the proximity to jobs and urban 
services in the city makes central urban space attractive to the new 
- middle class, triggering the process of gentrification of the central 
city. On the contrary, the more patriarchal is the middle-class family, 
the more we are likely to observe the withdrawal to the suburb to raise 
children, all economic conditions being equal. 


The central city is also the locus for the ghettoes of the new immi- 
grants, linked to the underground economy, and to the networks of 
support and help needed to survive in a hostile society. Concentration 
of immigrants in some dilapidated urban areas in European cities is 
not the equivalent however to the experience of the American ghet- 
toes, because the overwhelming majority of European ethnic minori- 
ties are workers, earning their living and raising their families, thus 
counting on a support structure that make their ghettoes strong, 
family-oriented communities, unlikely to be taken over by street 
crime. 


It is in the core administrative and entertainment districts of Euro- 
pean cities that urban marginality makes itself present. Its pervasive 
occupation of the busiest streets and public transport nodal points is 
a survival strategy deliberately designed to receive they can receive 
public attention or private business, be it welfare assistance, a drug 
transaction, a prostitution deal, or the customary police care. 
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Major European metropolitan centres present some variation around 
the structure of urban space we have outlined, depending upon therr 
differential role in the European economy. The lower their position in 
the new informational network, the greater the difficulty of their 
transition from the industrial stage, and the more traditional will be 
their urban structure, with old-established neighbourhoods and com- 
mercial quarters playing the determinant role in the dynamics of the 
city. On the other hand, the higher their position in the competiuve 
structure of the new European economy, the greater the role. of their 
advanced services in the business district, and the more intense will 
be the restructuring of the urban space. At the same time, in those 
cities where the new European society reallocates functions end 
people throughout the space, immigration, marginality and counter- 
cultures will be the most present, fighting over control of the territory, 
as identities become increasingly defined by the appropriation of 
space. 


The critical factor in the new urban processes is, however, the fact 
that urban space is increasingly differentiated in social terms, while 
being funcuonally interrelated beyond physical contiguity. There fol- 
lows a separation between symbolic meaning, location of functions, 
and the social appropriation of space in the metropolitan area. The 
transformation of European cities is inseparable from a deeper, struc- 
tural transformation that affects urban forms and processes in 
advanced societies: the coming of the Informational City. 


The Informational City 


The spatial evolution of European cites is a historically specific 
expression of a broader structural transformation of urban forms and 
processes that expresses the major social trends that I have presented 
as characterizing our historical epoch: the rise of the Informational 
City. By this concept I do sof refer to the urban form resulting from 
the direct impact of information technologies on space. The Inform- 
ational City is the urban expression of the whole matrix of determin- 
ations of the Informational Society, as the Industrial City was the 
spatial expression of the Industrial Society. The processes constituting 
the form and dynamics of this new urban structure, the Informational 
City, will be better understood by referring to the actual social and 
economic trends that are restructuring the territory. Thus the new 
international and inter-regional division of labour ushered in by the 
informational society leads, at the world level, to three simultaneous 
processes: 


The reinforcement of the metropolitan hierarchy exercised 
throughout the world by the main existing nodal centres, which use 
their informational potenual and the new communication tech- 
nologies to extend and deepen their global reach. 

The decline of the old dominant industrial regions that were not 
able to make a successful transition to the informational economy. 
This does not imply however the all traditional manufacturing 
cities are forced to decline: the examples of Dortmund or 
Barcelona show the possibility to rebound from the industrial 
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past into an advanced producer-services economy and high- 
technology manufacturing. 
The emergence of new regions (such as the French Midi or 
Andalusia) or of new countries (e.g. the Asian Pacific) as dynamic 
ec CConomic centres, attracting capital, people, and commodities, 
erai jo recreating a new economic geography. 5 
A 
AANA the ew economy, the productivity and competitiveness of regions 
ogee es is determined by their ability to combine informational 
, quality of life, and connectivity to the network of major 
olitan centres at the national and international levels. 
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The new spatial logic, characteristic of the Informational City, is 
determined by the pre-eminence of the space of flows over the space 
of places. By space of flows I refer to the system of exchanges of infor- 
mation, capital, and power that structures the basic processes of 
societies, economies and states between different localities, regardless 
of localization. I call it ‘space’ because ıt does have a spatial material- 
ity: the directional centres located in a few selected areas of a few 
selected localities; the telecommunication system, dependent upon 
telecommunication facilities and services that are unevenly distributed 
in the space, thus marking a telecommunicated space; the advanced 
transportation system, that makes such nodal points dependent on 
major airports and airlines services, on freeway systems, on high- 
speed trains; the security systems necessary to the protection of such 
directional spaces, surrounded by a potentially hostile world; and the 
symbolic marking of such spaces by the new monumentality of 
abstraction, making the locales of the space of flows meaningfully 
meaningless, both in their internal arrangement and in their architec- 
tural form. The space of flows, superseding the space of places, epito- 
mizes the increasing differentiation between power and experience, 
the separation between meaning and function.® 


The Informational City is at the same time the Global City, as it artic- 
ulates the directional functions of the global economy in a network of 
decision-making and information-processing centres. Such globaliz- 
ation of urban forms and processes goes beyond the functional and 
the political, to influence consumption patterns, lifestyles, and formal 
symobolism.7 


Finally, the Informational City is also the Dual City. This is because 
the informational economy has a structural tendency to generate a 
polarized occupational structure, according to the informational 
capabilities of different social groups. Informational productivity at 
the top may incite structural unemployment at the bottom or down- 
grading of the social conditions of manual labour, particularly if the 
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control of labour unions is weakened in the process and if the institu- 
tions of the welfare state are undermined by the concerted assault of 
conservative politics and libertarian ideology.’ 


The filling of downgraded jobs by immigrant workers tends to rein- 
force the dualization of the urban social structure. In a parallel move- 
ment, the age differential between an increasingly older native popu- 
lation in European cities and a younger population of newcomers and 
immigrants forms two extreme segments of citizens polarized simul- 
taneously along lines of education, ethnicity, and age. There follows a 
potential surge of social tensions. Z 


The necessary mixing of functions in the same metropolitan area leads 
to the attempt to preserve social segregation and functional differen- 
tiation through planning of the spatial layout of activities and resi- 
dence, sometimes by public agencies, sometimes by the influence of 
real-estate prices. There follows a formation of cities made up of 
spatially coexisting, socially exclusive groups and functions, that live 
in ao increasingly uneasy tension vis-a-vis each other. Defensive 
spaces emerge as a result of the tension. 


This leads to the fundamental urban dualism of our ume. It opposes 
the cosmopolitanism of the elite, living on a daily connection to the 
whole world (functionally, socially, culturally), to the tribalism of local 
communities, retrenched in their spaces that they try to control as 
their last stand against the macro-forces that shape their lives out of 
their reach. The fundamental dividing line in our cities is the inclu- 
sion of the cosmopolitans in the making of the new history while 
excluding the locals from the control of the global city to which ulti- 
mately their neighbourhoods belong. 


Thus the Informational City, the Global City, and the Dual City are 
closely interrelated, forming the background of urban processes in 
Europe's major metropolitan centres. The fundamental issue at stake 
is the increasing lack of communication between the directional func- 
tions of the economy and the informational elite that performs such 
functions, on the one hand, and the locally-oriented population that 
experiences an ever deeper identity crisis, on the other. The separa- 
tion between function and meaning, translated into the tension 
between the space of flows and the space of places, could become a 
major destabilizing force in European cities, potentially ushering in a 
new type of urban crisis. 


Back to the Future? 


The most important challenge to be met in European cities, as well as 
in major cities throughout the world, is the articulation of the globally- 
oriented economic functions of the city with the locally-rooted society 
and culture. The separation between these two levels of our new 
reality leads to a structural urban schizophrenia that threatens our 
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social equilibrium and our quality of life. Furthermore, the process of 
European integration forces a dramatic restructuring of political insti- 
tutions, as national states see their functions gradually voided of 
relevance, pulled from the top toward supranational institutions and 
from the bottom toward increasing regional and local autonomy. 
Paradoxically, in an increasingly global economy and with the rise of 
the supranational state, local governments appear to be at the fore- 
front of the process of management of the new urban contradictions 
and conflicts. National states are increasingly powerless to control the 
global economy, and at the same time they are not flexible enough to 
deal specifically with the problems generated in a given local society. 
Local governments seem to be equally powerless vis-à-vis the global 
trends but much more adaptable to the changing social, economic, 
and functional environment of cities. 


The effectiveness of the political institutions of the new Europe will 
depend more on their capacity for negotiation and adaptation than on 
the amount of power that they command, since such power will be 
fragmented and shared across a variety of decision-making processes 
and organizations. Thus instead of trying to master the whole com- 
plexity of the new European society, governments will have to deal 
with specific sets of problems and goals in specific local circum- 
stances. This is why local governments, in spite of their limited 
power, could be in fact the most adequate instances of management of 
these cities, working in the world economy and living in the local cul- 
tures. The strengthening of local governments is thus a precondition 
for the management of European cities. But local governments can 
only exercise such management potential if they engage in at least 
three fundamental policies: 


The fostering of citizen participation, on the basis of strong local 
communities that feed local government with information, present 
their demands, and lay the ground for the legitimacy of local 
government so that they can become respected partners of the 
global forces operating in their territory. 

The interconnection and cooperation between local govern- 
ments throughout Europe, making it difficult for the global 
economic forces to play one government against the other, thus 
forcing the cooperation of global economy and local societies in a 
fruitful new social contract. New information technologies should 
make possible a qualitative upgrading of the cooperation between 
local governments. A European Municipal Data Bank, and a 
network of instant communication between local leaders, could 
allow the formation of a true association of interests of the 
democratic representatives of the local populations. An electron- 
ically connected federation of quasi-free communes could pave the 
way for restoring social and political control over global powers in 
the informational age. 

Managing the new urban contradictions at the local level by 
acting on the social trends that underlie such contradictions 
requires a vision of the new city and new society we have entered 
into, including the establishment of cooperative mechanisms with 
national governments and European institutions, beyond the 
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beyond the natural and healthy competition of parties. The local 
governments of the new Europe will have to do their homework in 
understanding their cities, if they are to assume the historical role 
that the surprising evolution of society could offer them.9 


Thus the historical specificity of European cities may be a fundamen- 
tal asset in creating the conditions for managing the contradictions 
between the global and the local in the new context of the inform- 
ational society. Because European cities have strong civil societies, 
rooted in an old history and a rich, diversified culture, they could 
stimulate citizen participation as a fundamental antidote against 
tribalism and alienation. And because the tradition of European cities 
as city states leading the pace to the modern age in much of Europe is 
engraved in the collective memory of their people, the revival of the 
city state could be the necessary complement to the expansion of a 
global economy and the creation of a European state. The old urban 
tradition of Amsterdam as a centre of politics, trade, culture and 
innovation, suddenly becomes more strategically important for the 
next stage of urban civilization than the meaningless suburban sprawl 
of high-technology complexes that characterize the informational 
space in other areas of the world. 


European cities, because they are cities and not just locales, could 
manage the articulation between the space of flows and the space of 
places, between function and experience, between power and culture, 
thus recreating the city of the future by building on the foundations of 
their past. 
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Colin Leys 


Confronting the African Tragedy 


Sub-Saharan Africa became independent roughly thirty years ago, and it is 
already hard to remember the optimism that African leaders, and most 
4western Africanists, then felt about the future! Yet the history of the 
previous ninety years—i.e. since 1870—seemed to justify optimism. The 
colonial regimes established in the last quarter of the nineteenth century had 
set Africans to work—initially through all too often barbaric forms of 
compulsion, later through a mixture of coercion and inducements—to 
produce primary commodities for sale in the west. Spectacular results were 
obtained. In the space of only a few generations Africans were supplying 
huge tonnages of coffee, cocoa, cotton, palm oil, groundnuts and many other 
crops, as well as minerals, to markets in Europe and elsewhere.? Most of the 
benefit went to others—western consumers got cheap commodities, western 
mining and trading companies made big profits, and western colonial offi- 
“cers gotgood salaries and services—but the forces of production expanded; and 
while a high price was paid in social and cultural dislocation, not to mention 
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political subordination, for many Africans in export crop zones 
incomes did rise, and besides railways and ports, hospitals and 
schools were built, so that mortality rates fell and literacy rates 
rose. At independence, while departing colonial officers and settlers 
predicted gloomily that the African leaders would make a mess 
of things, even they did not doubt that in general, the African 
ex-colonies were viable; while the African nationalist leaders and 
their western supporters were confident that with independence their 
countries’ economic growth rates would accelerate and the gap 
between Africa and the industrial world would be progressively 
closed.* 


The Collapse of Development 


We now know that this was a tragic delusion, and that after two 
‘development decades’ most people in sub-Saharan Africa are poorer 
than they were thirty years ago, while a chronic dependence on ‘aid’ 
has made a mockery of their countries’ formal sovereignty. What has 
yet to penetrate the consciousness of most people, however, is that this 
is not just a disappointment: what is happening in Africa is a perhaps 
irreversible decline towards that capitalism-produced barbarism of 
which Rosa Luxemburg warned, gradually engulfing most of the sub- _ 


continent. 


It is hard to convey this appropriately. What it comes down to 1s that 
in sub-Saharan Africa most people are facing a future in which not 
even bare survival is assured: to use André Gorz’s term, they are 
being made into ‘supernumeraries’ of the human race. Out of a total 
population of about five hundred million, nearly three hundred mil- 
lion are already living in absolute poverty, and it is getting worse.‘ 
Per capita incomes have been falling at over 2 per cent a year since 
1980, and there is no obvious prospect that this will be reversed in the 
foreseeable future.’ World demand for what sub-Saharan Africa 
produces 1s growing slowly or even declining, while world supplies 
are being constantly expanded (to a significant degree, at the World 





* Basil Davidson, The Block Man’s Berden. Africa and the Curss of the Natrex-State, James 
Currey, London 1992, £9.95 Jean-Francois Bayart, The State rx Africa: The Polstecs of the 
Belly, Longman, London 1992, £14 99. 

1I am grateful co several friends, and in particular Fred Bienefeld, Roger Leys and 
John Saul, for commenting on an earlier draft, although they are in no way responsible 
for any of the statements made in this one 

2 See Bull Freund, The Making of Contemporary Afra, Bloomington 1984, pp 141-2, also 
John Sender and Sheila Smith, The Deselepmest of Capitalism m Africa, London 1986, 
P- 9- 

3 For a discussion of what Luxemburg, following Engels, meant by barbarism, see 
Norman Geras, The Legacy of Rosa Laxemburg, New Left Books, London 1976, especially 
pp 21-35. Representative descriptions from Luxemburg cited there are ‘the destruc- 
tion of culture the dictatorship of militarism . dissolution and an early decline 
into chaos and anarchy. a string of political and social disasters and convulsions . 
punctuated by periodical economic catastrophes or crises.. ' 

4John Ravenhill, aung World Bank sources, ‘A Second Decade of Adjustment’, 10 
Thomas M Callaghy and John Ravenhill, eds, Hemmed In: Responses to Africa's Econemse 
Decline, New York 1993, p. 37° easily the best survey of the topic yet to appear 

3 Ibid., p. 18. 
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Bank’s urging); and many of the commodities in question are 
increasingly being produced several times more efficiently outside 
Africa under capitalist conditions of production, forcing prices 
steadily downward towards levels at which Africans will no longer be 
able to live on what they can get from a day’s labour in producing 
them.’ 


There is even less prospect of industrial development solving 
the problem in most African countries. In the first place, social 
and political conditions in much of Africa have reached the point 
where manufacturing investment no longer appears profitable; 
on the contrary, many African countries have seen signifi- 
cant disinvestment by foreign companies over the past decade. And 
secondly, manufacturing based on ‘normal’ technology will 
never soak up Africa’s surplus population, while the things that 
can still be made by labour-intensive methods are less and less in 
demand. 


Meanwhile, the scramble for whatever surplus is still extracted from 
the direct producers through taxation has reached crisis proportions; 
corruption has drained the African states of their efficiency and legiti- 
macy. Obscenely vast fortunes have been siphoned from public 
treasuries into private bank accounts (President Mobutu of Zaire 1s 
only one of the most flagrant examples: in 1984 he had an estimated 
$4 billion, mainly in personal accounts overseas, almost equivalent to 
Zaire’s foreign debt), while the apparatus of government decays.® 
Roads have become largely impassable. When crops fail people die 
because there are no longer any food reserves or delivery systems, and 
when people fall ill they die because there are no longer any doctors or 
nurses or medicines to be had except on the black market, which is 
beyond most people’s reach. The ‘second’ or ‘black’ economy, which 
operates outside the law and avoids taxes, depends on personal con- 
nections and payments and is usually wildly expensive and inefficient 
compared with the rationally coordinated provision of the services 
and infrastructure for which it is a substitute; but it is now generally 


© As many commentators have pointed our, the Bank's heavy pressure on all primary 
commodity producers to expand their exports 1s a classic case of the fallacy of compo- 
sinon, which says a great deal about the organization's policy-making processes. 
Felling commodity prices led to declining returns from increased African commodity 
expors in the lace 1980s. There is also decreasing dependence on raw materials in con- 
temporary manufacturing, according to Peter Drucker (also cited 1n Ravenhill, op 
ct, p. 48) 

7 In neo-liberal terms, the equilibrium wage level in African countries is increasingly 
likely to be below the level of subsistence. Manfred Bienefeld has noted the analogy 
with Nassau Senior's remark ther the famine in Ireland would not kill more than a 
million people, and that would scarcely be enough to do much good (see his “The Inter- 
national Context for National Development Scrategies’, ın Manfred Bienefeld and 
Marun Godfrey, eds, The Straggle for Develepment, Chichester 1982, p. 30). The emerging 
crisis of productivity in African export-crop production is discussed in Colin Leys, 
“The State and the Crisis of Sumple Commodity Production ın Africa’, ms Balletez, vol 
8, no. 3, 1987, pp. 45-8. 

® Richard Sandbrook, The Pwlstus of Afreca’s Ecomoms Stagmaten, Cambridge 1985, p 91, 
also Jean-Francois Bayart, The State m Africa, pp. 87-8 
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reckoned to account for anything from a third to two-thirds of eco- 
nomic activity in many African economies.? 


And then there 1s the grotesque charade of Africa’s debt, now the 
highest in the world as a proportion of GDP. No one imagines it can 
ever be repaid; but the creditors adamantly resist writing ıt off. The 
result 1s an endless (and expensive) process of recycling, new loans 
being made to permit the continued payment of interest on old ones. 
Some African countries are currently spending more than half of all 
their export earnings on servicing foreign debts, and in some recent 
years the flow of capital from Africa to the west has almost equalled 
the flow of new capital to Africa. As many critics have pointed out, 
had these loans been made to private borrowers, the borrowers would 
have declared bankruptcy and the lenders would have had to share in 
the losses;* and even states can default on debts without much real 
penalty provided they are big enough.” But African states are small 
and weak; and so Africans are obliged to go on working to pay inter- 
est on debts that were incurred by their governments for projects that 
in many cases were ill-conceived to begin with, and could never have 
yielded returns adequate to pay off the debt, however profitable they 
were to foreign contractors (and through corruption, to local politi- 
cians, military officers and bureaucrats). In effect, Africa now repre- 
sents a form of debt peonage on a continental scale. He 


The net result is increasing social disintegration, accelerated and 
made more dramatic and violent by superpower-fostered mulitariz- 
ation (Ethiopia, Eritrea, Somalia), sometimes aggravated by white 
settler intransigence (Zimbabwe, Namibia, Mozambique, Angola), 
but hardly less catastrophic elsewhere—in Liberia, for example, or 
Uganda, or Sudan, or the Central African Republic, or Zaire, or 
Burundi. In fact it is getting hard to find African countries where the 
infrastructure is not deteriorating to the point of collapse, where cor- 
ruption and extortion are not taken for granted, where violent city 
crime is not endemic, where malnutrition and rising morbidity rates 
are not widespread. 





9 Janet McGaffey wich Gertrud Windsperger, “The Endogenous Economy’, back- | 
ground paper for The Leag Term Perspectroes Study of Sub-Saharan Africa, vol. 3, Instita- ' 
penal and Sectepelstral Issues, World Bank, Washington, pc 1990 Contrary to the 
wishful chinking of some observers, this is part of the pathology of Africa’s collapse, 
not a seed-bed of renewal Anyone who believes that, for example, carrying sacks of 
cocoa beans on bicycles along devious forest tracks to sell them illegally across the 
frontier 1s more promising for the economy than taking them directly co the port by 
truck, 1s not to be taken seriously. People resort to the second economy for survival, to 
escape the predatons of the corrupt and parasitic state machinery, that 1s all; they 
bribe the police to look the other way, they pay no tax, and the roads get sul! worse 

© An interesting comparison 1s the story of the Reichman brothers, the prime movers 
in the misjudged Canary Wharf development The Reichmans declared bankruptcy 
and lost several million dollars, a very modest portion of their total assets The Canary 
Wharf project, now written down to a more realisuc value, was then revived (with 
Brush taxpayers’ assistance), while the Reichmans were embarking on new office 
developments in Mexico, not working in low-paid manual jobs for the rest of their 
lrves and handing over most of their wages co their creditors. z 
1 The historical record of states defaulting on debt (including a number of stares of the 
usa) is reviewed by Almar Altvater in The Fatwre of the Market, Verso, London 1993, 
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In face of this, ‘Africanists’ have had a lot of soul-searching to do. The 
original optimism about the post-independence future, which was ques- 
tioned by very few, now looks like a serious failure of analysis, ifnota lapse 
of objectivity.” How should the African tragedy be explained? 


A Fatal Weakness 


Basil Davidson’s The Bleck Man’s Burden is in effect a continuation of 
the original anci-colonial standpoint, of which he is the most distin- 
guished surviving exponent, at least in English.” According to David- 
son, the situation in Africa is ‘primaruy ...a crisis of institutions’ (p. 
10). Instead of ‘a restoration of Africa to Africa’s own history’, fifty or 
so instant multi-ethnic and multilingual states replaced the fifty or so 
colonies, ungrounded in any indigenous political history and culture. 
These alien institunons corresponded to no cultural unities, no shared 
sets of collective values, yet they had an almost total monopoly of the 
disposal of the economic surplus. The result was a scramble, based on 
the sub-national ethnic unities that did exist, for the scarce resources 
concentrated in the hands of the new states, leading to corruption 
and, ultimately, to dictatorship and disintegration. 


Davidson's case is presented with his usual force and erudition, but 
the implications of his argument seem to me problematic. His central 
idea is that colonialism systematically destroyed the continent's indig- 
enous political insututions, and imposed on them instead a modern 
one—the nation-state—thar took no account of the traditional polit- 
ical values of the peoples who were now brought together within the 
colonial state boundaries. These values can be seen in operation, he 
thinks, in the practices of a number of precolonial African states for 
which there is good historical evidence. The archetype of such an 
African precolonial polity is, for Davidson, the Asante state, which by 
1750 controlled the whole of what is now Ghana. ‘It hed... known ter- 
ritorial limits, a central government with police and army, a national 
language and law, and beyond these, a constitutional embodiment in 
the form of a council called the Asanteman’ with ‘constitutional 
checks and balances tending to prevent abuse of power. ... Between 
ruler and people...there was an acknowledged recognition of ties 
of mutual obligation and respect’ (pp. 59-61). Asante is just one 
example, of course. Precolonial African political systems varied 
greatly; but they had, in Davidson’s view, similar basic values, and 
had these values been respected and made the basis of a new state 
form, appropriate to the modern world, such states would have been 
no less capable of adapting to modern commerce and production 
than, for example, those of Japan where, thanks to the fact that Japan 
did sot become ‘a target for colonial enclosure and dispossession’, the 
Meiji reforms ‘brought Japan into the modern world on 1t3 own feet’ 
(pp. 65-6). 


a Lewis Gann, a well-known defender of colonialism against some of the famuliar criti- 
cisms of rt, and a sceptic about black nationalism, argues too persuasively for comfort 
that both were involved (ın ‘Ex Africa: An Africanist’s Intellectual Autobiography’, 
Journal of Modern African Studses, vol. 31, n0 3, 1993, pp. 476-98) 

3 Curiously, Davidson makes no acknowledgement of E.D. Morel’s famous book of 
the same ttle, published ın 1920 
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But this comparison alerts us to a basic implausibility in Davidson’s 
whole argument. There was a good reason why the imperial powers 
didn’t even try to colonize Japan: even the feudal Tokugawa state 
rested on too developed an economy and was too powerful. And after 
the Meiji restoration in 1867-68 the Japanese state could take what it 
wanted from the west and adapt it to Japanese conditions and values 
because under the Meiji regime it rapidly became a strong, central- 
ized, rationalized, militarist-bureaucratic state resting on a homogen- 
eous national culture (a real nation-state, in fact). By 1905 Japan could 
defeat Russia, a major military power; by the 1920s Japan was itself 
ready to colonize aad industrialize Korea (in ways that suited the 
Japanese economy, of course).4 


By contrast Asante, one of the most developed and sophisticated 
states in Africa, was, by the end of the nineteenth century, far too 
weak to withstand even commercial penetration, let alone the modest 
military force sent to deal with it ın the war of 1874. The reason for 
the difference is that the levels of economic development of Asante 
and Japan were utterly different. For various reasons the level of 
development of the productive forces in precolonial Africa was 
very low, permitung even such development as had occurred to be 
disastrously disrupted by the slave ‘trade’; and after the catastrophe of 
slaving the inequality was even more overwhelming. 


Davidson also makes an extended comparison between Africa and 
Yugoslavia, where he served with the partisans during the Second 
World War, and where he traces the emergence of nationalism and 
its bloody denouements in the Nazi period and since the break- 
up of the federation in 1990-91. This comparison is certainly relevant, 
yet it poses the same basic difficulty as the comparison between 
Asante and Meiji Japan. I still have a photo taken at a railway station 
in Croatia in 1951, showing peasants in rags and children in bare 
feet. But there was, all the same, a quite dense rail network, and 
Zagreb and Belgrade were big and fairly modern cities. There was 
no comparison to be made between Yugoslavia’s economy in 1951, 
and the social structure that rested on it, and those of Kenya, Ghana, 
Côte d'Ivoire or Nigeria in that year. Eastern Europe, for all its ‘semi- 
peripheral’ status, had been deeply marked by its exposure over the-« 
centuries to developments in western Europe, including the commodi- 
fication of agriculture and of land itself, western European culture, 
science and technology, forms of economic organization, transport 
systems, trade and financial networks, and so on. Africa had not. 
Peasants in Croatia in 1951 might still have had very low levels of pro- 
ductivity—and this was, I would argue, one of the roots of Yugo- 
slavia’s ultimately fatal political weakness—but relative to tropical 
Africa productivity in Yugoslavia as a whole was incomparably higher. 


And this is the point the ultimate cause of the weakness of the 
precolonial African states, vis-a-vis external capital and imperialism, 





4 Tr is useful to compare the scale and sophistication of Korean industry in the 19308 
with that of tropical Africa. cf. Sender and Smith, op. cit, pp 12-13 and pp. 38-9, and f 
Alice Amsden, Asse’s Ned Giest: Sesth Korsa ad Lats Indastrialszatsa, New York 1989, 
chapter 3 
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was the extreme backwardness of their economies. It is not a question 
of the richness of their traditional cultures or of the dignity and 
meaning these cultures had afforded the African peoples. It is simply 
that they had no capacity to defend themselves against the forces 
—political and military as well as economic—developed by capital- 
ism in the west. The alternative to colonialism was not autocentric 
development, but condottieri or warlord rule: Cecil Rhodes and his like, 
the non-indigenous precursors of today’s Savimbis or Ardids. 


The point of Davidson's comparison between Africa and Yugoslavia 
is not, perhaps, as clear as it might be; some readers have understood 
him to be saying that states should correspond to nations, whereas 
neither Yugoslavia nor the African ex-colonial states did. I think, 
however, that his real point is that Tito’s state was originally founded 
on some common values that united the Serb, Croat and other ethnici- 
ties comprised in Yugoslavia’s boundaries, and successfully trans- 
cended the differences between those ethnic communities so long as 
the Communist party remained in its own way honest; whereas the 
newly independent African states, endowed suddenly with represent- 
ative democratic systems for which there had been no preparation 
under colonial rule, had been fashioned in total disregard for what- 
ever political values were actually shared by the different ethnic 
groups contained within the colonial state boundaries.5 This argu- 
ment is surely valid: but is it of more than historical interest today? 


It would be presumptuous to say it is not, since as far as I know vir- 
tually no research or experimentation has been done along these lines. 
Precolonial political institunons and their operative values may still 
have some resonance in contemporary sensibilities and attitudes, and 
so may still offer valuable pointers for anyone undertaking the 
building of new social and political movements and institutions in 
Africa. Davidson speculates that ‘devolving executive power to a mul- 
tiplicity of local executive bodies’ in which there are various forms of 
‘mass participation’ drawing on precolonial traditions may be a way 
forward between the twin risks of a strong state leading to dictator- 
ship, and a weak state that ‘must collapse into clientelism’ (p. 294). 


Yet it is difficult to avoid some scepticism. First, because of an uneasy 
feeling that while African despots may have been ‘dethroned as soon 
as could be’ (p. 61), they were not uncommon in precolonial times. 
Davidson claims that checks and balances, traditions of accountabil- 
ity of rulers to ruled, were widespread; but while there seems no 
reason to doubt this, it is not clear how strong these mechanisms 
were, or how far they might really be usable in relation to the very 
different scale and character of contemporary government.” And 


3 As Bruce Berman and others have pointed out, the African colonial state was neither 
national nor democranc but highly authoritarian and endemuically dientelist, with 
insututions of representative democracy cobbled onto it only just before independence. 
% Jean-Francois Bayart, in The State ra Africa (discussed below) cites Robert Bates, in his 
Essays on the Pelstecal Ecomemcy of Raral Afra, Cambridge 1983, as clauming (at pp. 41-2) thar 
a third of the roughly thirty monarchies and chiefdoms for which his research staff had 
studied the Literature had councils of commoners involved in decision-making, and the 
great majority had lay courts of justice. This tends to support Davidson's argument, and 
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scepticism seems in order, secondly, because political practices are 
always necessarily related to specific social and economic practices, 
and these are everywhere being transformed by capitalism. Whatever 
mught have been the case in the past, what is increasingly well estab- 
lished ın Africa today are the ethos and practices of the ‘second 
economy’, of surviving by the exploitation of whatever assets one 
happens to have—kinship, ethnic ties, money for bribes, weapons. 
Replacing these practices and this ethos by a revived precolonial tra- 
dition of mass participation does not look very plausible. As Marx 
wrote to Vera Zasulich (on the somewhat similar question of the 
future of the Russian peasant commune in the 1880s), for this to 
happen ‘one would first have to eliminate the deleterious influences 
which assail it from every quarter’.” And the vicissitudes of ‘demo- 
cratization’ and decentralization in Africa since the era of ‘national 
conferences’ and multiparty elections in the late 1980s have reinforced 
this basic point: why should a region of the capitalist world that is 
basically unable to reproduce itself economically, and hence is collap- 
sing socially, be expected to sustain civil, egalitarian political 
processes? Yet this is what Davidson seems to envisage. 


Similar reservations must be entered to Davidson’s other main sug- 
gestions. First, recourse to the political values and practices developed ~, 
by Africa's armed liberation movements: Davidson rightly insists on 
the reality and validity of the democratic values (‘popular participa- 
tion’) developed by the guerrillas in Guinea-Bissau, Mozambique and 
Angola. But he does not balance this against the values of discipline, 
hierarchy and secrecy that were also an inevitable part of those 
struggles, and which were to prove at least as formative in the post- 
independence period. Second, regional cooperation—ECOWAS, 
SADCC, and the like. I have never been able to understand why so 
many people have taken so seriously these predominantly ideological 
exercises, creating secretariat jobs for civil servants and academics 
and a few surplus politicians, and drawing up plans and declarations 
depending for their implementation on states that almost always 
respond only to national interests defined in the narrowest possible 
fashion; and I can’t understand why Davidson should either. He | 
seems to be clutching at straws ‘for those people who can’t afford | 
despair’ (p. 320). 





at 

there is every reason to believe that precoloniel African poliucal systems generally 
enjoyed a degree of popular legitumacy thar the postcolonial states generally lack. But 
European and Russian absolunsm also enjoyed popular legiumacy for quite long 
periods, without being any the Jess absolute The onus is on anyone who argues for the 
practical value of indigenous traditions of accountability in Africa to show how they 
worked ın practice, and how far the mechanisms involved still have resonance in 
popular culture and potenual applicability ın the modern context. 

7 Marx's letter to Zasulich of 8 March 1881 1s printed 1n full (along with the immensely 
revealing discarded drafts for it) ın Teodor Shanin, ed , Lets Marx and the Rasssan Reed, 
London 1983, pp 123-4. 

% This question is pursued in relation to the experience of Swapo by John S Saul and 
myself in Leys, Saul and others, Nemibea's Leberateen Straggle: The Two-Edged Sword, 
London, forthcoming; see also Leys and Saul, “The Swapo Crisis of 1976’, forthcoming 
in the Jewreal of Southern African Sindis. 
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Realism Against Commitment 


It is true that Davidson does not pin excessive hope on any of these 
ideas: he offers them because, he says, dispensing with hope is a 
luxury only the well-off can afford. But if hope is indispensable, and if 
all that the analysis offers 1s such meagre grounds for 1t, perhaps the 
analysis is faulty? I will return to the implications of this shortly: they 
become clearer in the light cast by another book which is in many 
respects a reaction against the kind of work Davidson so eminently 
represents. Jean-Francois Bayart’s The State in Africa, now available in 
English, has enjoyed a strong vogue among francophone Africanists 
since it first appeared ın France in 1989. 


Bayart’s stated purpose is to understand the ‘historicity’ of the post- 
colonial state. He wants to transcend the various shorter-term theories 
of postcolonial African development and politics that have predomi- 
nated up to now—those of the ‘developmentalists’, the ‘moderniza- 
tion’ school, the ‘dependency’ school, ‘the Marxists’ and various others— 
all of which share, in his view, more or less the same basic error: ie. they 
ignore, or radically misunderstand, Africa's ‘true historicity’ (p. 5). 


At first sight this is not unattractive, not least since Bayart’s confident 
style and bold judgements are backed by a formidably wide reading of 
African history, anthropology, politics and creative writing in both 
English and French, and the whole book conveys a lively sense of the 
human reality of African political life today, at least at the level of the 
continent's educated classes. 


And it is crue that these other schools of thought tended either to have 
an ahistorical approach, or unrealistically short-term perspectives. 
Modernizers were largely uninterested in history of any kind, and 
imagined Africa catching up with the west in a generation or two, 
helped by the advantage of having western technology available to 
them. Dependentistas—at least 1n some cases—imagined some kind of 
alternative path of ‘autocentric’ development, following ‘delinking’; 

and some Marxists imagined Cuban or Chinese-style revolutions.” 
Few theorists of any of these persuasions expected the postcolonial 
states of all ideological stripes to be corrupt, rapacious, inefficient 
and unstable, as they have almost all been. Most saw these things as 
aberrations, distortions and pathologies, and often tended to resort to 
single-factor or reductionist explanations of them. And their hopes 
have been only too deeply disappointed. 


Fowler would have had something to say about this. ‘historicity. The earliest OED 
example of this ugly word 1s dated 1880; but, being effective in imparting a learned air 
to statements intended to impress the unlearned, it has had a rapid success, and 1s now 
common It has, however, a real use as a single word for the phrase biterical casteace, 
Le. having really existed or taken place in history as opposed to mere legend or liter- 
ature To this sense, ın which it makes for brevity, it should be confined . ' H W 
Fowler, A Datsmary of Modern English Usage, second edition, Oxford 1965, p. 247 

æ It ış easy to caricature schools of thought, and to exaggerate their characterisuc 
weaknesses By no means all dependency theorists, nor all Marxists, nor even all 
modernizers, exhibited all the failings attributed to them by contemporary critics. But 
rt is equally mistaken to pretend that these schools of thought did not have a tendency 
to give rise co such failings 
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By contrast Bayart offers a ‘longue dros’ view of Africans as having 
over the centuries always been subordinate players in relation to the 
outside world: but players nonetheless, always engaged in a process of 
‘extraversion’, in which they have sought to draw on resources or 
alliances available ın the external environment in furtherance of their 
continuing internal competitions and conflicts. What we have now is 
only the latest version of this role, though now enacted on wider stages 
than in earlier times: in the ex-colonial territories, and in a number of 
regional ‘power-spaces’ (West, East and Southern Africa, polarized 
around Nigeria—Zaire, Kenya and South Africa respectively). What 1s 
now going on, Bayart argues, 1s the construction of new historic blocs, 
‘rhizomatically’ linked to the underlying societies (i.e. like shoots from 
a tuber) and clustering around the state, and actually combining ele- 
ments that earlier theorists have tended to see as mutually exclusive 
and opposed to each other: traditional and modern elites, local and 
central elites, chiefs and civil servants, state and private-sector elites, 
and so on. In Bayart’s view, ethnicity, class and the rest are all inter- 
linked in a ‘reciprocal assimilation of elites’, as the members of these 
elites collaborate with each other to profit as best they can from their 
dealings with the world outside. 


And so what earlier theorists saw as deformations or aberrations 
appear in Bayart’s optic as more or less normal, and in truth func- 
uonal. Indeed, his view of the state is the reverse of Davidson’s: he 
sees it as an integrative force. Even military coups can be understood 
as modes of intervention to cool out elite competition which has 
become out of control and destabilizing (p. 154); even Structural 
Adjustment Programmes may be seen as removing spoils from the 
control of parts of the historic bloc that the president might otherwise 
not be able to dominate adequately (pp. 225-6); and so on. Bayart 
does not paint the postcolonial African state in rosy colours: the sick 
brutality of a Bokassa in the Central African Republic, a Touré in 
Guinea or an Eyadema in Togo is spelled our. But this kind of sadistic 
violence is seen as exceptional; the colossal predations of less vicious 
rulers are almost admired (especially those of the late Houphouet- 
Boigny). Or at least, they appear as essentially natural and inevitable, 
inscribed in the continent's ‘historicity’. 


It is true that, as Bayart says, most ordinary Africans are philosoph- 
ical about it all: and as he also says, there have been few sustained 
attempts inside Africa to construct and lead collective movements for 
radical change—thanks partly to the mix of cooptation and repres- 
sion directed at radicals by most African presidents (p. 209). For 
Bayart, then, the role of the African masses 1s mainly that of an ironic 
chorus, acting at best as paid extras in the crowd scenes of the klepto- 
crats’ melodrama, a melodrama of which they are also the ultimate 
victims. Bayart frequently asserts that the masses in Africa are not 
passive victims of external forces, that they make their own history; 
but the actual role he shows them playing is circumscribed so closely 
by their multiple political handicaps and their increasingly grim 
struggle for survival, that they more often seem complicit in the trends 
he describes. At one point (p. 259) he even presents refugees as a kind 
of hero (‘escapees’), demonstrating the limitations of the power of 
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state powerholders by exercising the ‘exit option’; and yet in their 
very act of leaving Bayart also seems to make them responsible for the 
shortcomings of the situation they leave behind—their absence contri- 
butes to the weakness of civil society, the lack of capital accumulation, 
and hence to the existence of only a thieving, rather than a productive, 
ruling elite! 


In the same passage, it is true, Bayart also characterizes refugees as 
‘unfortunate crowds hurrying towards frontiers and vegetating in 
reception camps’. But what, from the standpoint of the longue dures, is 
unfortunate about these crowds? For there is notable inconsistency in 
Bayart’s account, in its oscillation between a sort of gruff realism 
about the postcolonial state, and moral discomfort. It is like this: 
where the modernization school expected the African elites to be 
modernizing and good, Bayart expects them to be bad—or rather, he 
expects them to be what they are, interested in power, wealth, status 
at more or less any cost. He doesn’t adopt the standpoint of these 
people, but he doesn’t adopt that of their main victims, the peasants 
and wage-workers, either. Perhaps he would say that those who have 
tried to do the latrer—the dependentistas and ‘the Marxists’, for example 
—have idealized the masses; that the passions of the masses are 
mainly limited, as Julien Benda said ın relation to the European peas- 
antry, to wishing ʻa) not to be killed and b) for a good warm coat.’™ 
Bayart’s standpoint is really Hegelian: history unfolds according to 
the cunning of reason. And from that standpoint it makes no sense to 
shed tears for history’s victims: to do so is really inconsistent, and fur- 
thermore empty, since there is no way to intervene. 


And this is, I think, the most important point to make about this in 
many ways impressive book: Bayart’s rejection of all those earlier 
schools of thought 1s a rejection of all commutted, practically-oriented, 
approaches. The earlier ways of thinking about Africa had faults, 
which arose partly from the very fact that the authors concerned were 
all committed to some notion of progress (‘development’). They all 
had some idea—however imperfect—of whom they were writing for, 
and who might act in the light of what they wrote. Bayart’s intended 
readers, on the other hand, seem to be ultimately just ‘Africanists’, 
capable of getting their minds around Africa's ’historicity’, but with 
neither the power nor the wish to act historically—which perhaps 
partly accounts for his book’s popularity in such circles. This may 
have an air of being more ‘realistic’ than the stance of some of ‘the 
Marxists’, dependentistas, or modernizers, but what does this amount to? 


Bayart has evident affinities with post-structuralist discourse accord- 
ing to which we cao never know reality but can only make a variety of 
statements about it with varying degrees and kinds of usefulness. 
Among social scientists a frequent symptom of this idea is to lay stress 
on the complexity of everything and the way no one formulation ever 
fully captures it, a ‘distancing effect’ that certainly seems to play a 
part in Bayart’s work. But even within that discourse, something 
eventually is said, a choice of statements is made, a general account 


= In The Betrayal of the Intellectuals, Boston 1955, p. 9. Benda attributes this exquisitely 
patronizing formulation to Stendhal. 
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emerges. It 1s fair to ask, then, from what standpoint 1s Bayart’s ulti- 
mately quietist picture drawn? And for whom 1s it painted, if not for 
the aforementioned kleptocrats whom it does not exactly celebrate, 
but does not condemn either? 


The Logic of Capital 


One thing Bayart has in common with Davidson is a resolute separ- 
ation of politics from economics. This is particularly strange in 
Bayart’s case, since he strongly invokes Braudel. He criticizes others 
for ignoring the ‘material foundations of governmentality’ (p. 20), but 
he himself pays no attention to them at all. He appears to believe in 
‘the harsh laws of [international] economics’ (p. 27) and shows his 
‘realism’ 1n this respect by occasional rather grand asides, such as that 
the African continent ‘1s being erased from the map of world capital- 
ism’ (p. 208)—which Africa’s creditors may be surprised to learn. He 
even acknowledges that there is something extreme about saying that 
the more a president steals, the better—from the standpoint of hege- 
monizing the emerging historic bloc (p. 226). But just why it is 
extreme he does not say. If the fate of many of these countries is to 
descend into desertification, famine, AIDS and crime, and suffer 
warlordism or perhaps recolonizanon as vast labour and refugee 
camps, 1s it of great importance in the lougwe duree? There will be new 
forms of ‘extraversion’, new forms of reciprocal elite assimilation, 
new rhizomes... 


We thus have Davidson's highly engaged interpretation of the African 
tragedy that points to no plausible line of action to escape from ıt, or 
social actors capable of pursuing one; and Bayart’s Olympian histor- 
ical interpretation, from which he cannot exclude a recurring human 
concern for which there is no place in his problématique. In both cases 
the difficulties seem rather obviously linked to—though not exhausted 
by—the exclusion from the analysis of economic history. 


There is no space in this review to develop the implications of reme- 
dying this omission. They suggest to me that unless the global eco- 
nomic and political forces bearing on Africa radically alter, much if 
not most of the continent is doomed to further decline, material and 
moral degradation and suffering. This is not to say that no regions of 
the conunent can become, at least for a while, poles of capital accu- 
mulation—where there is a resource of interest to capital in general, 
and where local class forces are able to appropriate some of the sur- 
plus generated in exploiting that resource, and have the ability and 
will to use that as capital and invest ıt locally, and are able to secure 
political conditions under which they can expand it. Such poles may 
appear; but even where they do appear, their prospects for long-lasting 
expansion cannot be very good, given the already existing internal 
social tensions and political involution, and the largely unsympathetic 
conditions that prevail externally (such a huge productivity gap, bar- 
riers to manufactured exports, debt burden and conditionality). 


Exactly why so much of Africa should be in this situation remains to 
be properly explained, and the determinants undoubtedly vary 
significantly from country to country. A central part of any general 
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explanation, however, must be the failure of the colonial regimes to 
transform the relations of production. To a very large extent, house- 
hold production of commodities replaced household production for 
subsistence and local exchange, and that was all. The expansion of 
output was achieved extensively, not intensively: productivity gains 
were achieved, but within the limits of household production. 


Part of the reason for this was undoubtedly the sympathy that some, 
perhaps many, colonial governors and their officers felt for the people 
under their control, and the steps they took to limit the speed and extent 
of their exposure to the pressures of ‘world market forces’. But another 
part of the reason was the unwillingness of the colonial powers—Britain 
and France, at any rate—to pay the military, financial and diplomatic 
price of superintending the mass dislocation and conflict that would have 
resulted in Africa from a rapid programme of converting land and labour 
into commodities. Either way, the result was to destroy the precolonial 
economies and the social orders based on them, without putung in their 
place economies or social systems capable of defending themselves 
against ‘world market forces’ after independence. 


And so a vicious circle emerged: decent incomes were simply not to be 
obtained from household production for most people, yet even before 
independence demographic pressure was beginning to make any policy 
of land consolidation and proletarianization less and less politically 
practicable. The emergence of indigenous capital accumulators was 
also discouraged ın most African colonies until very late in the colonial 
period, with the result after independence that local capitalists had 
mostly acquired their capital from various kinds of state-conferred 
privileges and monopolies, were typically established in non-industrial 
sectors, and lacked hegemony.” The result, reinforced by the smallness 
of most of the national markets into which the subcontnent was 
divided, was an inability to make the essential transition to industrial- 
ized production (including the mechanization of agriculture). Popula- 
tion growth began to outpace the growth of output and by the 1970s 
there were, increasingly, no productive assets (including land) for new 
entrants to the labour force to work with; economic crisis began to 
generate (and was ın turn aggravated by) political crisis. 


If this view is broadly correct it is not so much that Africa ‘got off to 
a bad start’ at independence, as René Dumont put it:? it is rather 
that the nming of its original incorporation in the world capitalist sys- 
tem, combined with the extreme backwardness of its precolonial 
economies and the limitations of subsequent colonial policy, pre- 
vented most of the continent from starting at all on the key transition 
to self-sustaining capital accumulation after independence (although 
the efforts of many African governments to do so, ın conditions of 
extreme international disadvantage, deserve more credit than they 
have been given in recent years). 


™ See Berman and Leys, op. cit., chapter 2 and passim 
B René Dumont, False Stert m Afra, New York 1966. 
™ It should not be forgotten that the disadvantage was often deliberately imposed ın the 
interests of the imperial powers, including the cucung off of aid as a means co punish 
countries for trying to be non-aligned ın the Cold War or, later, for not adopung the 
‘market-oriented’ development strategies demanded by the mar and the World Bank. 
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Of course, this is not the first time in the history of capitalism that a 
region of the world has been relegated to the margins of the global 
accumulation process, even if it is the first time it has happened to a 
whole subcontinent; until recently, however, such regions—Scotland, 
the Mezzogiorno—could often at least export their labour-power 
through emigration. This option is not open to most Africans: the 
only large-scale migration that is occurring is the flow of refugees 
across African borders to internationally-operated feeding centres in 
other African countries.” 


What are the practical implications of this way of understanding the 
African tragedy? Davidson, at least, is more than entitled to ask. I 
confess I don’t know. Negatively, and in no polemical spirit, I would 
say that the African state, for all ıts record of abuse, remains a poten- 
tial line of defence for Africans against the depredations of the world 
economic and political system: part of the solution, if there is one, and 
not wecesserily part of the problem, as the drive by the IMF and the 
World Bank to weaken the African state in the name of market effi- 
ciency implicitly acknowledges. The problem in Africa, to repeat, is 
not the state but the weakness of the social formations on which the 
state rests. 


More positively, the rest of the world needs to start thinking about 
Africa in terms that correspond to what is really happening there. For 
example the ‘debt problem’ needs to be dealt with honestly, and most 
of the debt written off. External support should be denied to klepto- 
crats and thugs in office, and given instead to popular movements for 
cooperation and reform. Special arrangements for African exports 
could be made, to sustain African export earnings. The kind of 
detailed tutelage exercised by the World Bank over many African 
governments under Structural Adjustment lending programmes 
(whose limitations have now at last been acknowledged) could be 
replaced by collaborative, but no less frank and intensive, involve- 
ment in policy-making and implementation in connection with very 
different kinds of long-term aid and trade packages. And so on. The 
problem with such ideas is that they have no attracuon for those who 
currently own Africa's debt, buy Africa's exports or arrange official 
capital-assistance flows. Such ideas could come to seem rational only 
in a world that was ın the process of rejecting the currently predomi- 
nant ideology of the market. While this world must come, it is not yet 
in sight, and meantime the African tragedy will unfold. 


It is not, after all, a tragedy sui generis, but the effect of a global logic 
from which no region of the world is immune, and against which state 
protection has now been almost completely stripped away by the 
deregulation of capital markets, the formation of regional economic 
unions like the European Union and the North American Free Trade 
Agreement, and GATT. Social disintegration in Harlem (where life 





®© In 1990 there were an estumated 17 million refugees world-wide, of whom 4.5 mil 
lion were ın Africa (United Nations, World Pepalaten Moniterreg 1991, New York 1992, 
pp 186—90). While some repatriation has occurred since then, there have also been 
some large new outflows of African refugees, notably from Burundi in 1993 
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expectancy for black males is now lower than in Bangladesh) or 
Washington, Dc (with the highest murder rate in the world) is not 
ultimately a different phenomenon, with different causes, from that 
which is occurring in Luanda or Monrovia: as the logic of global capi- 
talism evolves, increasingly unrestricted by any states in the interests 
of the societies they nominally represent, there will be more Harlems 
and Washingtons everywhere.* In fact Marx’s warning to his 
German readers in the Preface to the first edition of Capital applies 
quite well to those of us who live in the ‘advanced’ capitalise countries 
today: ‘If... the [British or American] reader pharisaically shrugs his 
shoulders at the condition of the [African populations], or optimistic- 
ally comforts himself with the thought that in [Britain or the usa] 
things are not nearly so bad, I must plainly tell him: De te fabula 
narratur!’ 


æ% Cf. Claude Julen, ‘Le libéralisme contre la soné: complices ou insurgés?', Ls 
Monas Diplematiqus, December 1993, documenting the tnexorable loss of jobs and soctal 
polarizanon occurring in North America and Western Europe; cf. also Robert Reich, 
The Werk of Namas, New York 1989. 

© ‘The story 1s about you.’ Capetal Volume 1, London 1990, p 90. 
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Ted Honderich 


Hterarchic Democracy 


£ 


This is no bad time to ask two real questions again. What is the actual 
nature of the liberal democracies? Hence, what is to be said for them? ` 


Some political philosophers and more political scientists decline in the end 
to answer these questions, because of certain conceptual and epistemological 
difficulties. Neither the philosophers nor the scientists, unlike such avowed 
political agents as politicians, must answer. They can carry on their lines of 
life without doing so. But you may suppose that political philosophy and to 
a lesser extent political science are bound up with politics, that they always 
take a side, indeed that political philosophers and to some extent scientists 
effectively are political agents, and therefore that at least political philosophy 
ought in honesty to come to final answers to the questions despite the 
difficulties. I do suppose this. The thought informs what I shall have to say of” 
the two questions, although I do not get at all far with the second one. 
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The Ordinary Conception 


Some politicians still sum up liberal democracy by saying that it is 
rule by the people. Certainly there is an attenuated idea of ruling on 
which they depend. But we can think more safely and indeed ordina- 
rily about the liberal democracies, of which we could agree on a 
tentative list, by keeping to a primary idea of ruling. We then say a 
first thing of the liberal democracies: 


1) The people, influenced in the course of an election, choose who 
is to rule, thereby limiting possible policies for the society to one 
set. The people, after choosing their rulers, also influence them, 
thereby contributing further to the society’s actual policies. 


This is one of three elements of what there is reason to call the 
Ordinary Conception of liberal democracy.' 


A bit more needs to be said of it. The elections are periodic, in accord 
with a majority rule, and the choosing is uncoerced—voting is not 
done out of fear of reprisal. Also, there is the legal or constitutional 
possibility chat the possible policies on offer, each set proposed by one 
party, come from at least much of the spectrum of political ideologies. 
Further, the mentioned influencing of the rulers after the election is 
important. Consider an extreme political system in which a govern- 
ment is wholly unaffected by a known large change since the election 
in the desires and judgements of a majority of the people, perhaps 
about war or peace, or unemployment policy in a depression. If this is 
a liberal democracy at all according to the Ordinary Concepuon, it is 
an imperfect one. Or, at the very least, we have what might be called 
an imperfect phase of a liberal democracy. 


The second requirement has to do with equality. A political system we 
can imagine which allowed fifteen votes to each member of one part 
of a society, perhaps the whites or the men or the educated, and one 
vote to each other member, would not qualify. Why? What 1s the 
general rule having to do with equality which informs the whole of the 
Ordinary Conception and has this upshot as well as others? It 1s 
wholly insufficient to say, as many do, that it is no more than one 
person one vote, universal suffrage. 


This is wholly insufficient because of the mentioned influencing not of 
governments but of voters in the course of election campaigns. They 
are influenced to choose the possible policies associated with a party, 
and, what may be more important, to accept as satisfactory that this 
choice is made from an already limited range of policies, narrower 
than the legally possible spectrum. 





"It 1s dose to some others, including one of R A Dahl's contemplated polyarchies in 
A Preface to Demecratx Theory, Chicago 1956, chapter 3, Appendix, and D Held’s 
models n and mb (Models of Demecracy, Cambridge 1987, p. 70, p. 102). See also H B 
Mayo, Aw Intreducteex te Democrats: Thery, New York 1960, chapeer 4. Let me in this 
note also say thanks for comments on drafts of this article to Tak Won Ahn, Yoon Jac 
Chung, G. A Coben, R. A Dahl, Kiaran Honderich, David Held, Byung Ki Kim, 
Ralph Miliband, Wiliam Nelson, Jane O'Grady, David Lloyd-Thomas, Jong-Yil Ra, 
Amartya Sen, and Gao Xian We are not in perfect agreement 
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A proponent of the Ordinary Conception will want it to be true, on 
account of its inequality, that a second imaginable political system 
fails to count as democratic: one where voters are decisively influenced 
in elections by only one interest-group. That is, the public mesas of 
influencing people, where these are other than the worth of arguments 
and the like, are possessed exclusively by the one interest-group, say a 
social class. One interest-group has control, above all, of al the 
newspapers and television channels affecting the election. This could 
be the case, arguably, even if the society satisfied requirement 1) for 
being a liberal democracy and also had universal suffrage. The same 
point is to be made about a third imaginable system in which æl the 
public means of influencing governments between rather than at 
elections were in the hands of one interest-group. This too would fall 
short of being a democracy according to the conception we are 
clarifying and considering. 


It follows that those who incline to the Ordinary Conception of the 
liberal democracies face a difficulty about specifying their general rule 
about equality. 


They agree that the inequalities in the three imagined cases would 


make the societies in question other than liberal democracies. Their ` 


motivation in this agreement is not merely concepmal. It is not just 
the inclination, say, to be true to ordinary language, ordinary talk of 
democracy. They wish to be able to use certain arguments of equality 
in defence of the practice of government they are defining. These 
arguments, they take it, cannot be used in support of the three 
imagined dramatically unequal systems. 


The other part of what makes the difficulty is that proponents of the 
Ordinary Conception want certain actual societies, say those of the 
United States and Western Europe, to count as liberal democracies— 
and they are aware that these societies are not near to being cases of 
absolute equality among citizens in the influencing of voters and 
governments. No one supposes equality of influence between the 
owner of a London tabloid newspaper and a London beggar. No one 
should suppose either, as might be added, that such judgements of 
inequality, or other judgements of equality, must wait on further 
analysis of political influence and power. 


The difficulty or conflict, in sum, is that equality has to be written 
into the Ordinary Conception somehow, but there is reason not to do 
so. The difficulty issues in a certain vagueness, one to which I have 
been prone tn the past.” Proponents of the Ordinary Conception say 
the following of a liberal democracy: 


2) There ıs universal suffrage in elections, and approximate equality 
among citizens in the influencing of voters and in the subsequent 
influencing of governments. 





2 Velence for Equalsty. Ingusrses ra Political Philampby, London 1989, pp. 147-9. 
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There are many versions of this general rule. An explicit one has it 
that ‘democracies are those systems which at least comparatively 
approach a situation of equality.’3 Two other versions are that 
citizens have a right, as distinct from actual power, to engage in the 
mentioned influencing, and that citizens have a kind of equal oppor- 
tunity to engage in the influencing. Both of these latter usages are 
vague in so far as they are about the issue in hand, which is not rights 
or some kind of opportunity, but relative political power. 


The third element in the Ordinary Conception of the liberal demo- 
cracies has to do with governmental decisions, choices of actual 
policies from the set of possibilities chosen by vorers—the winning 
party’s set. These decisions, like those of the citizens in their votes, are 
uncoerced, and each assembly within the system of government has 
the rule of one member one vote. Further, the decisions of rulers 
areeffective. Again to have recourse to imaginable cases, it does not 
happen that main governmental decisions are frustrated by a recalcitrant 
bureaucracy, an obdurate judiciary, or international corporations. 


Thus the third element of a liberal democracy according to the 
Ordinary Conception is as follows: 


3) Actual policies are chosen by elected representatives by means of 
majority vote among themselves, and the choices are effective. 


Difficulties with the Ordinary Conception 


So much for elaboration of the conception. It is too often forgotten 
that mundane facts make it hard to regard the Ordinary Conception 
as the best description of the nature of actual modern liberal demo- 
cracies—large nation-states quite different from the Greek city-states. 
More precisely, the facts make it hard to regard the Ordinary Con- 
ception as the most explematory account of modern liberal 
democracies: another conception promises a better basis for pre- 
dicting the outcomes of the liberal democratic process, what parties 
win and what policies are adopted. 


Consider for a time just the proposition in element 1) of the Ordinary 
Conception that the people choose rulers and thereby limit possible 
policies for the society to one set. 


There are electoral facts of relevance. Only about half of the people 
may vote in real elections, and the preferences of the non-voters may 
not reflect those of the voters. Also, a government may be elected with 
only a plurality as against a majority of votes, and the winning party 
may have fewer votes than the losing party. In other ways as well there 
may be a want of proportion between either people or voters and the 
outcome of an election. 


There is another order of facts, governmental facts, which bears on the 
proposition that the people choose rulers and thereby a set of possible 
policies. These facts have to do with the structure of liberal democratic 





3J Lively, Demecracy, Oxford 1975, p 146 


government. It is far from consisting in a single house of represen- 
tatives enacting ‘the will of the voters’ by itself. There may be two 
houses whose memberships are differently determined, and not by 
any simple or indeed any version of universal suffrage. Hence one 
house may be ın no simple way responsive to the voters. Also, there 
will be some separation of powers between assemblies and an 
executive branch of government, which executive branch may be 
subject to special influences. There is likely to be the related fact of + 
constitutional checks and balances. There may be judicial review, veto ^s 
of legislation by a supreme court. 


A third and fundamental order of facts, entangled with the first two, 
has to do with active interest-groups. It is impossible to know anything 
much of modern Itberal democracies and be unaware of the effective 
activities and pressures of a) such geographical groups as states, 
provinces or regions; b) groups having to do with industries, 
commerce, finance, farming and transport, and also labour unions; 
c) such cultural groups as those identified by race, antecedent 
nationality, religion, gender, or language; and d) such financial or 
economic groups as taxpayers of a certain category or owners of a 
certain kind of property. 


As implied, all of these three orders of facts, not just the third, have to 
do with active interest-groups. (It is arguable, with respect to the first 
order of facts, that citizens who œ vote in elections are members of 
such groups. As for the second order of facts, it is not controversial 
that the structure of government is importantly owed to historical and 
contemporary active interest-groups.) The three orders of facts lead 
the author of what may sull be this century’s best book of political 
science on democracy to write of the distinction between democracy 
and dictatorship: ‘.. . it is not discoverable in the clear-cut distinction 
between government by a majority and government by a minority. 
The distinction comes much closer to being one between government 
by a minority and government by miwortties.’ Dahl also gives a 
summary of American democracy. It is not that it rests on rule by the 
majority, but rather that ‘there is a high probability that an active and 
legitimate group in the population can make itself heard effectively ag 
some crucial stage 1n the process of decision.’ 4 . 


These reflections on the Ordinary Conception of the liberal demo- 
cracies do not cast doubt only on the explanatory worth of the 
proposition we have been considering, that the people choose their 
rulers in elections and thereby delimit policy-options. The reflections 
have as much to do with what it 1s tempting to call the sore important 
proposition, also in element 1) of the Ordinary Conception, having to 
do with the influencing of voters, and also the proposition in that 
element about the subsequent influencing of elected rulers. All the 
influencing is better regarded as the work of a plurality of active 
interest-groups. 





4 A Preface to Democrat: Theory, p 133 and p. 145 None of Dahl's conceptions of _- 
democracy, however, ts identical with what I am using these quotations tw move 
towards, my Pluralise Concepcion. See note 5 below On pluralism generally see the 
discussion ın Held, Moses of Demecracy, chapter 6 
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The Pluralist Conception 


Moved by these reflections, we may prefer another conception. 
According to the first element of what can be called the Pluralist 
Conception, although the name is also claimed by different views, 
liberal democracies are such that: 


1) Active interest-groups dominantly influence and enter into the 
electoral decision-process in which rulers of a society are chosen 
and possible policies thereby chosen. Subsequently these groups 
dominantly influence government and thereby the choice of actual 
policies. 


The second element of the Pluralist Conception, as with the Ordinary 
Conception, has to do with equality:3 


2) There is universal suffrage, and approximate equality among 
active interest-groups in the influencing of voters and in the sub- 
sequent influencing of governments. 


Finally: 


3) Policies are chosen by elected representatives by majority vote, 
and these choices are effective at least to a considerable degree. 


The Pluralist Conception is superior to its predecessor. It 1s more ex- 
planarory, in the sense indicated above. It might also be said simply to 
be more informative—above all, about the nature of elections, 
considered independently of their outcomes. But that is not the end of 
the story. 


The Pluralist Conception, in its different way, is as assertive about 
equality of political power or influence as the Ordinary Conception. 
The Pluralist Conception, like its predecessor, is not made less 
asseruve by its vagueness on this point. It too seeks to have a certain 
conceptual recommendation, perhaps truth to ordinary language. 
Relatedly, like its predecessor, it also seeks to be true to the tradition 
of definition by philosophers and the like, going back to Plato and 
Aristotle, which associates democracy and equality.® There is also the 
separate point, at least as important, that those attracted to the 





>The Pluralise Conception, since, as will be seen, it does characterize the liberal 
democracies ın cerms of apprecmately equal groups, 1s not to be confused with Dahl's 
account of wher he calls pluralisc democracy (Dilemmas of Plaralist Democracy, New 
Haven 1982) Indeed, his pluralist democracy 1s more akin to something to which we 
are coming, Hierarchic Democracy I am puzzled by his resistance to such conceptions 
as mine of pluralist democracy (Dilemmas of Plaralist Democracy, pp. 40, 107, Appendix 
A) It may well be that such concepuons have not been elaborated by polincal 
scientists—thar they have been too aware of group-inequalices to do so. That does not 
much affect my point that anyone a) wishing to picture a kind of democracy 
supportable by craditional claims having to do with equality, and b) wishing to picture 
her democracy in terms of interest-groups, 1s driven to ses claim of equality of groups 
© See Lively, Demecracy, parsm; Held, Models of Demecracy, pp 15-20, R Harrison, 
Democracy, London 1993, chapter m. Harrison concludes of democracy thar ‘equality 1s 
at ics heart’. 
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Pluralist Conception, like the advocates of the Ordinary Conception, 
want to specify a form of government which is open to a kind of 
egalitarian defence or justification. 


Is the Pluralist Conception near to fw/ly explanatory in taking liberal 
democracies to involve approximate equality of polincal power 
among interest-groups in influencing the choosing of rulers, and 
thereby sets of possible policies, and influencing leaders and thereby |‘ 
actual policies? S 


To revert to Dahl, he does not only write that in American democracy 
an active aod legitimate group can probably make itself heard 
effectively at some stage in the process of decision. He adds that this 
‘does not mean that every group has equal control over the 
outcome’.” He is right to say so, and would be right to say so of any 
existing liberal democracy. Would he also be right to go further? 


Elsewhere he makes a remark, having to do with an American 
newspaper and magazine publisher, about different degrees of control 
over the range of policies or ideologies actually on offer in an election, 
whatever the legal possibilities. ‘I do not know how to quantify this 
control, but if it could be quantified I suppose that it would be no _ 
exaggeration to say that Mr Henry Luce has a thousand or ten É 
thousand times greater control over the alternatives... than I do.’® Is 
there not a related inequality having to do with various interest- 
groups, in one of which Mr Luce was a member? 


There is a long and wide tradition of theories to the effect that liberal 
democracies are best regarded as consisting in interest-groups which 
are sof approximately equal, according to any arguable definition 
of ‘approximately equal’. The tradition has in it concepts of ruling 
classes, profit-takers, capitalists, the bourgeoisie, the proletariat, 
and so on. But ıt is Marxist in only one part. Joho Stuart Mill in 
speaking of an ascendant class is in the tradition, along with some 
other liberals, and also Jeremy Bentham. There is also the elitist 
group of sociological thinkers, including Vilfredo Pareto, Gaetano 
Mosca, and Robert Michels, he of ‘the iron law of oligarchy’. Indeed, < 
many conservative thinkers are within the tradition, although their 
attitude to the group-inequality in question is distinctive. These 
conservative thinkers owe much to Edmund Burke’s idea of a natural 
aristocracy. 


Let us abstract from the tradition and turn to something consistent 
with parts of ıt, but perhaps more promising. It does not depend on 
concepts involving a too simple dichotomy, and also so difficult to 
clarify, so enmeshed in kinds of theory, notably theories of history,’ 
and so disputable. 





7 A Preface to Democrat: Theory, p. 145. Cf. A Arblaster, Democracy, Milton Keynes 
1987, chapter 7 i 
5 A Preface te Demscratec Theory, pp. 72-3. 

9 On the Marxist one, see my ‘Agatnst Teleological Historical Materialism’, Ingutry 25, 
1982. 
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In typical liberal democracies, there are certain distributions of 
wealth and income, never so well-known as they might be. To take but 
one example from one liberal democracy, the 10 per cent of all British 
families which is best-off in terms of wealth has about 80 per cent of 
the society's total personal wealth. The poorest decile has a stats- 
tically irrelevant share—none worth speaking of. The best-off decile 
in terms of income has about 23 per cent and the poorest about 3 per 
cent.” 


It 1s not possible to begin to study these and related facts here. Let me 
do no more than offer two hypotheses concerning the private wealth 
and macome of certain 1nterest-groups in the liberal democracies. Wealth 
and income must go undefined, but is to be understood as a function of 
wealth and of income. The interest-groups in question consist 1n the 
top Io per cent of individuals in the population ranked in terms of 
wealth and income, and the bottom io per cent. The first and 
cautious hypothesis is that the top Io per cent of population has at 
least 60 per cent of the total personal wealth and income in these 
societies, and the bottom tenth has at most 2 per cent, and hence that 
the top group has at least thirty times the wealth and income of the 
bottom. 


I make no apology for the fast economics, or rather, the fast guess at 
what a proper piece of economics would produce, for a reason 
indicated at the very beginning of these reflections.” Certainly the 
hypothesis raises questions, not all of them inspired by the anticipa- 
tion that it may issue in disagreeable moral and political conclusions. 
But there seems to me no serious doubt that the first hypothesis could 
be confirmed. Let us consider what follows from it. 


Fundamentally important things, by which I mean length of life, 
quality of life, power, freedom, respect and self-respect, human rela- 
uonships, and the goods of culture, stand in some correlation with 
such distributions of wealth and income.” While the relations 
between wealth and income and these important things are complex, 
there can be no doubt that in ordinary social circumstances—I put 
aside war and the like—the correlation is mainly explained by the fact 
that wealth and income 1s in ways causal with respect to length of life 
and so on. For example, wealth and income secures proximate means, 
such as medical care, to length of life. There is the complication, to 
stick to the example, that length of life 1s in other ways causal with 
respect to wealth and income. However, the matter of causal directions 





P A B. Atkinson, Wealth, Income and Inequalsty, Harmondsworth 1973; A B. Atkinson 
and A. J. Harrison, Distrsbaten of Personal Wealth sx Britain, Cambridge 1977 Sunce the 
mentioned dares the inequalines have increased Cf. Dahl, Dilemmas of Plaralist 
Demecracy, cap pp. 40-54. 

= Economists, to my knowledge, have not got round to attempting to combine wealth 
with income, which arguably 1s necessary for purposes of political and indeed other 
reflection. This enterprise of defining what might also be called ‘money-power’ and 
calculaning its distribucon will of course involve clarification of assumptions of several 
lands On one set of plausible informal assumptions, my first hypothesis understares 
the wealth and income disparity swy considerably 

P Veeleacs for Equality’ lngusrees tm Pelstecal Phriawphy, pp 2-8, 182-91. See also below, p. 60 
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is not essential. What is essential to our concerns is that the 
mentioned correlation obtains, whatever the explanation. 


Above all, given our present concern, wealth and income is in some 
correlanon with power generally. In particular this 1s true of relative 
political power. This, whatever further analysis would be useful, is to 
be understood as power to influence and to enter into the electoral 
decision-process in which rulers and possible policies are chosen, and 
power to influence government and thereby actual social policy. 


I allow that there is work to be done and difficulty to be surmounted 
in coming to a precise judgement as to how wealth and income 
correlates with political power. Shall we in the meantime say this: that 
we do not know that the correlation is such that the top decile, having 
at least thirty times the wealth and income of the bottom decile, has 
less than thirty umes the political power? That is, that it is possible 
that the top decile has thirty times or more the power of the bottom 
decile? 


The worth of the hypothesis depends on two things. One is the total 
set of determinants of social policy in ordinary circumstances—more 
particularly, determinants of influence of the several kinds and 
electoral choice. The other is the part played in this total set not by 
exactly wealth and income, but rather by a cluster of attributes which 
includes and can be identified by wealth and income. To put the 
second matter more helpfully, to what extent is social policy deter- 
mined by a) attributes which cluster with wealth and income as 
discinct from b) other attributes? 


The total set of determinants of social policy will include knowledge of 
societies as they are and might be, control over the availability of this 
knowledge to others, fixing of the limited range of possible policies 
actually on offer in an election, institutions and structures, prevatling 
political conventions, conventional morality, authority and deference, 
kinds of threat, such attributes as intelligence, determination, organi- 
zational ability, relative strength of desires to keep things already held 
as against to gain things, and time to engage in politics. 


Of these determinants, which ones cluster with wealth and income? 
The answer will depend on the extent to which they can be purchased, 
or better, the extent to which they are subject to control by wealth and 
income. Are these determinants sufficiently open to purchase that 
having thirty times the wealth and income may secure thirty times the 
political power? It is not obvious that the answer is no. It needs to be 
kept in mind, for example, that I can buy the use of the intelligence 
and organizational abilities of others. 


Still, there are difficulues ın coming to a judgement here. The second 
hypothesis, therefore, is this: we do not know that the correlation 
between wealth and income and political power in ordinary circum- 
stances is such that the top decile of population, having at least thirty 
times the wealth and income of the bottom decile, has less than /i/teex 
times the political power. It may have fifteen times or more. The 
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hypothesis, a hypothesis of gross inequality, seems to me cautious. 
Remember Dahl and Mr Henry Luce. 


Again I make no apology—in this case for the fast political science. It 
is traditional to assert that we have no adequate measure of 
differences in politcal power, that these differences are not seriously 
quantifiable, and so on.® I grant propositions along those lines, and 
grant too that people who propound them are not always motivated 
by an apprehension about moral and political conclusions in the 
offing. But it seems a failing to abstain from an inquiry of importance 
because reasonable judgements cannot be given precision.” It 1s also 
a failing to eschew putting a speculative number on differences in 
political power when that will concentrate the mind. 


What follows about the liberal democracies? What follows is that 
there is something more explanatory and informative than the Plural- 
ist Conception of them. Dahl might be taken to agree when he writes 
that American capitalism, like bureaucratic socialism, tends to 
‘produce inequalities in social and economic resources so great as to 
bring about severe violations of political equality and hence the 
democratic process’. 


The Hierarchic Conception 


The third conception, like its predecessors, has three elements, the 
first not having to do with such relativities as those with which we 
have been concerned. Liberal democracies, according to this con- 
ception, are such thar. 


1) Interest-groups identified in terms of wealth and income are 
dominant in the process of influencing the choosing of rulers and 
thereby possible policies, and in the subsequent influencing of 
governments and thereby actual policies. 


This proposition, as will be clear, ıs about more interest-groups 
defined in terms of wealth and income than the top 10 per cent and 
the bottom 10 per cent. It is about all the deciles. The ten interest- 
groups, compared with interest-groups otherwise defined, say geo- 
graphical groups or farmers, are said to have a dominance, to which 
we shall return, but whose extent I will not try to estimate. 


To come to the second element of this conception of the liberal 
democracies: 





BR A Dahl, Meders Polsticel Analysis, sth edn, Englewood Cliffs 1991, pp. 20 f., 36 ff. 
4 The judgements are not new. One quoted by Dahl in A Preface te Ecowemac Demscracy, 
Cambridge 1985, p 66 was by the early American conservative Benjamin Leigh: 
‘Power and property may be separaced for a ume, by force or fraud—bur divorced, 
never. For as soon as the pang of separation is felt. . property will purchase power, 
or power will take property.’ See also Lively, Demscracy, p. 20 ff. 

D A Preface to Econom Demecracy, p. 60. See also Dilemmas of Pluralist Demscracy, esp. 
pp. 40-54. Cf. Drlesemas of Plaralist Demecracy, p. 40, p 107, Appendix A, Meders 
Polaxal Analysts, pp. 7, 35, 39, 53, 63-4, OL 
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2) There is universal suffrage, but gross inequality among interest- 
groups defined in terms of wealth and income in the influencing of 
the choosing of rulers, the choosing of them, and the subsequent 
influencing of them, with the best off-decile possibly having at least 
fifteen times the influence of the worst-off decile. 


Finally, to come to the third element of this conception: 


3) Policies are chosen by rulers by majority vote and these choices 
are to an extent effective. 


Will someone say that the second element of the conception, which 
specifies ‘gross inequality’, is in fact consistent with the proposition 
in the Pluralist Conception to the effect that there is ‘approximate 
equality’? Despite the latter term’s vagueness, I hope not. Two 
groups, one having at least fifteen umes the power of another, are not 
in any ordinary sense approximately equal. If ‘approximate equality’ 
were to be so defined as to cover something like a 15:1 disparity, 
perhaps because of comparisons with governmental systems of yet 
greater inequality, then we should have to see that certain recommen- 
dations do not follow from approximate equality so defined. 


Will it be objected that while 15:1 or more is the possible ratio 
specifying the relative power of the two wealth-and-income groups, 
there is also the fact that wealth-and-income groups are rightly not 
taken as the only groups affecting the choosing of rulers and policy, 
but only dominant in the process? That is, will it be asked if some 
members of the bottom decile, in virtue of membership in other 
groups, say geographical groups, have more than only one-fifteenth of 
the influence of some members of the top decile? 


This 1s a possibility, but it does not seriously affect reflections to 
which we are coming. There is also a possibility that some members of 
the top decile, in virtue of membership of other groups, have very 
greatly more than fifteen times the influence of some members of the 
bottom decile—perhaps at least thirty times more. Also, members of 
the top decile are greatly more likely to be members of other relatively 
influential groups than are members of the bottom decile. Members of 
the top decile are more likely, for example, to be members of more 
rather than less influential geographical groups. 


The conception of the liberal democracies at which we have arrived 
takes them to be societies in which the distribution of power is 
unequal and in a way systematic. Citizens are ranked in grades of 
power. We can thus name it the Hierarchic Conception of the liberal 
democracies. It is unfortunate that it would be misleading to speak of 
the oligarchic conception.™ To use such a name as that, of a more 
pejorative kind, would have the recommendation of reminding us 
that the liberal democracies, whatever is to be said for them finally, do 
preserve the vicious inequalities of wealth and income which have 
prompted our recent reflections, and, more importantly, vicious 





* A previous version of this article had the tite ‘Oligarchic Democracy’. 
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inequalities with respect to the important things that go with that 
distribution. 


Speaking of the Hierarchic Conception will help keep us from the 
habit of associating democracy and equality, or associating them too 
closely. More particularly, the name will keep us from running 
together the liberal democracies with equality. To use the name, 
despite what has just been said, is not to judge finally or to damn the 
systems. Liberal democracies so conceived are not systems in which 
voters can be said to be coerced. Neither are they systems in which the 
few rule, let alone dictatorships. Hierarchic Democracy involves less 
inequality than these alternatives. 


Before we come to the question of what can be said in favour of the 
liberal democracies conceived in the Hierarchic way, let me say a 
word about the market economy. There has been a habit of running 
together the liberal democracies and the mentioned economic system. 
This habit has been disdained by good writers on democracy. A 
political system, they have said, is logically or conceptually indepen- 
dent of an economic system. Democracy cannot by definstion be a 
matter of any particular economic system, although it may be true 
that the market economy is cause or effect of liberal democracies. 


Does the Hierarchic Conception of democracy make a logical or 
conceptual connection between a system of government and a free 
market? Well, we have not gone far in clarifying what we have called 
an interest-group defined in terms of wealth and income. Nothing has 
been said of the means whereby such interest-groups acquire or fail to 
acquire their wealth and income. There would be no mistake and 
perhaps some gain in so defining these groups that there woxld be a 
logical or conceptual connection betweeen liberal democracies and 
the market economy. It might be that such a conception would be yet 
more explanatory and :nformative than the Hierarchic. 


Principles of Decision 


What 18 to be said in sum for liberal democracies on the assumption 
that the Hierarchic Conception is true of them? Or, as we can simply 
ask, what is to be said for Hierarchic Democracy? I shall not attempt 
actually to answer this question, but only to clear a little of the way 
towards an answer. 


Traditions of conservatism have not been by nature democratic, in 
any arguable sense of the term. Still, they have had to come to terms 
with history. At least the conservative tradition in Britain and 
America, deriving from Burke above all, does now support Hierar- 
chic Democracy. Does it provide a strong argument for it? What will 
come to mind first is freedom. There are no more familiar claims by the 
given conservative thinkers than that Hierarchic Democracy is the 
system which somehow realizes freedom. The weakness of this decla- 
ration, in debate against proponents of alternatives to Hierarchic 
Democracy, is plain. Those proponents with as much reason, which is 
to say not much, declare that shefr systems attain freedom. 





7 Mayo, As [xtredactees n Democratic Thery, p 252; Dahl, Modern Pedztecal Analysts, p. 6. 
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The fact of the matter is that exy system of government will sustain or 
create freedoms. This is true even of tyranny. Any system will by its 
policies enable individuals to act in certain ways, and prevent indivi- 
duals from acting in other ways. It will remove obstacles to certain 
desires and raise obstacles to other desires. There is no doubt at all 
that Hierarchic Democracy does secure certain freedoms to a people, 
and equally no doubt that alternative systems do secure other 
freedoms to a people. Or, to speak differently, the different systems 
secure the same types of freedoms to different extents, sometimes very 
different extents. 


The conservative declaration, that Hierarchic Democracy realizes 
freedom, must be taken as suggesting an argament: that by some means 
of judging the matter, the freedoms secured by Hierarchic Democracy 
are of greater value than the freedoms secured by alternative systems. 
If we put aside the ineffective strategy 1n weak moral philosophy of 
just postulating that certain chosen freedoms are intrinsic goods, the 
argument must rest on some principle which yields the conclusion that 
the freedoms involved in Hierarchic Democracy are superior to those 
involved in alternative systems. To my mind, no such principle has 
been clarified by conservative thinkers. Conservatism in at least the 
English-speaking world has been distinguished from its ideological 
opponents by the lack of such a principle. Conservatism is a tradition 
distinguished not by self-interest, since it would be strange to suppose 
that its opponents are without self-interest, but a tradition disun- 
guished by lacking any other principle or rationale than self-interest. 
This has been argued by me at length elsewhere, with an eye on an 
election but in full seriousness. ® 


Let us turn instead to what may be the principle of the Left in politics, 
a principle by which the whole of the Left may be defined. It is a 
sizable principle and can with reason be called an ideology. It is one 
of very many principles and moral outlooks having to do with equality— 
a dispiriting plethora, many of which, as it seems to me, are concerned to 
_ discern a reassuring equality in facts or proposals of patent inequality. 9 
The Principle of Equality, in one formulation, is as follows: 


We should have effective policies which will make well-off those 
who are badly-off—effective policies which will remove 
individuals from the class of the badly-off—and we should seek to 
act on these policies partly by having certain practices of equality. 


The principle requires, first, conceptions of what it is to be badly-off 
and well-off. These are a matter, not a simple one, of the satisfaction 
or frustration of fundamental categories of human desire. By one way 
of reckoning, indicated earlier, there are six of these categories of 
desire: for a decent length of life, further material goods which make 
for a certain quality of life, power and freedom, respect and self- 
respect, human relationships, and the goods of culture. 


B Conservatism, London I99L 

» Ibid., chapter 7. Also Veelence for Equalsty: Inqurrss in Polstrcal Philesepby, chapter 2, 
or “The Problem of Well-Being and the Principle of Equality’, Mrad, vol. 90, 1981 
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The badly-off, by one definition, are: a) those who fail to satisfy 
the first or subsistence desire; b) those who subsist but lack further 
material goods or freedom and power or respect and self-respect; 
and also c) those who subsist but are only minimally satisfied in all 
the other five categories of desire. The well-off are the remainder 
of all persons. To provide these two definitions is not to do something 
so simple as to claim two matters of fact. The definitions are not 
a matter only of perception of fact but of a classificatory decision. 
This is what is to be expected in the enterprise of specifying a moral 
principle. No doubt other definitions would be better in other 
enterprises. 


Let me make a few other comments on the principle: 


1) The population to which the principle pertains is the human 
race. But that does not prohibit supporters of the principle from 
concerning themselves primarily with one society, even one society 
of the economucally-developed world. 


2) The principle states an end to be achieved, which end consists 
in certain policies or activines directed towards making well- 
off those who are badly-off. It does not in itself specify either a 
system of government or a means of getting a system of govern- 
ment. That is, it leaves open and does not answer what can be 
called the questions of institutions and tactics—democracy of some 
kind or some other governmental system, political violence, 
revolution, and so on. 


3) The fundamental policies which the principle mentions, and 
which are fundamental to it, are in rapid summary as follows: 
increasing total means to satisfaction; transferring means from the 
better-off without affecting their well-being, which is certainly 
possible; transferring means which do affect their well-being; 
reducing demands by greater contributors to society for favourable 
inequalities or incentives. The last policy is not less important than 
the others. 


4) The goal or end of the principle is so a relational one. In 
particular, tts goal or end is not the endeavour to get people into an 
equal state, which state in itself seems to have little moral 
recommendation, and has been rightly crincized by conseratives 
and others. Its goal is the rescuing of individuals from being badly- 
off, from a condition of distress. The principle, whatever equal- 
izing side-effect it may have, does not have the major weakness of 
most other principles of equality—above all the weakness of 
preferring equal frustration to unequal satisfaction. 


5) It does nevertheless recognize the sastrumental value of certain 
practices of equality. That is, it allows that a main way or means of 
forwarding the policies in question, and hence its goal, is by 
practices of equality. One of these may be one person one vote. 
There are other equality-practices not much less important. 
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The Egalitarian Alternative 


Enough has been said of the principle to enable us to look further at 
the question of what is to be said for Hierarchic Democracy. Does it 
have the recommendation of being the best means of forwarding the 
Principle of Equality? In terms used earlier, 13 it the institution to be 
preferred? The Left has been divided on this question, as it has been 
on the question of tactics. 


We cannot begin to look at the question without having in mind an 
alternative system of government. Let us restrict ourselves to what 
have been called peoples’ democracies and a good deal else. In this 
world, despite the hopes of some, they may continue to be the only 
alternative to Hierarchic Democracy for a supporter of the Principle 
of Equality.° In such democracies: 


1) There is some confirmation by the people of a national ideology 
of egalitarianism. 


2) There is some equality in this process of confirmation. 


3) Governmental decisions are taken by majority vote, and are to a 
considerable extent effective in implementing the national ideology. 


I rush to grant that this conception of the political systems in question 
is in certain essentials vague. It could be improved—replaced by 
conceptions more explanatory and informative. It could be subjected 
to such a course of reflection as we followed with the liberal demo- 
cracies. Nonetheless, inadequate as it is from other points of view, the 
conception will serve our present purpose. 


The mentioned national ideology of egalitarianism is something 
related to the Principle of Equality. More particularly, the ideology is 
a variant of the Principle of Equality. According to this conception of 
peoples’ democracies, they are more directed than Hierarchic Demo- 
cracy to something approximate to the Principle of Equality. The 
conception can therefore be called the Egalitarian Conception of 
peoples’ democracies.” 


It is worth remarking here that the endeavour of the Principle of 
Equality, making well-off those who are badly-off, can be redescribed. 
To try to secure that people were satisfied in the six categories of 
desire would be to try to secure that they enjoyed a certain array of 
freedoms. In terms of another description of these freedoms, they 





2 Cf Dahl's hope (A Preface te Econemsc Democracy) of a new social and political system, 
distantly related to past hopes having to do with Workers’ Control, in which economic 
enterprises are collecuvely owned and democraucally governed by all the people who 
work in them See also Ralph Miliband’s Why Net Caprtalitm?, London 1994. I am 
pessimistic abour the possibility of achieving and maintaining any such full system | 
doube that ıt could be achieved through Hierarchic Democracy. With respect to 
maintaining it, 1¢ would differ from Egalitarian Democracy (see below) in not 
involving the same sort and degree of central control or repression To speak 
differently, ıt would be less effectrvely defended. 

™CfC B MacPherson, The Real World of Demecracy, Oxford 1966, esp pp 12-22; 
Held, Models of Demecracy, chapter 4. 
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include political freedoms, and also economic, social and civil free- 
doms.” A particular array of such freedoms is secured or approxi- 
mated to by Hierarchic Democracy, and another by Egalitarian 
Democracy. My present point can then be put in this way: the 
Egalitarian Democracy array of freedoms, as against the Hierarchic 
Democracy array of freedoms, is closer to the array called for by the 
Principle of Equality. 


At this juncture in our reflections, there is the probability of 
traditional political dispute. Some will object that an improved 
conception of peoples’ democracies would make it clear that they are 
another species, along with the species which makes up Hierarchic 
Democracy, of a certain genus—what can be called the genus 
hierarchic democracy. It will then be clear, say the objectors, that the 
peoples’ democracies do not stand in the claimed relation to the 
Principle of Equality. 


As already said, I have no desire to deny the possibility of improve- 
ment on the Egalitarian Democracy conception of peoples’ demo- 
cracies. Other conceptions will involve counterparts of « Ard to the 
propositions about interest-groups in the first two elements of the 
conception of Hierarchic Democracy. It seems, nonetheless, thar this 
further reflection on the peoples’ democracies will not put in doubt 
the principal distinction between them and the liberal democracies. It 
is that the peoples’ democracies are guided or constrained by a 
national ideology of egalitarianism. This ss more approximate to the 
Principle of Equality than any ideology that can be assigned to 
Hierarchic Democracy. 


Hierarchic or Egalitarian Democracy? 


If we set out to judge between Hierarchic Democracy and Egalitarian 
Democracy by means of the Principle of Equality, what is the outcome 
likely to be? Which of these two political systems are we likely to 
favour if we have the end or goal of the Principle of Equality? Which 
of the two political systems is likely to be taken as the better means? It 
should not come as a surprise that the answer may sot be Egalitarian 
Democracy, even if that form of democracy has an ideological goal 
more related to the Principle of Equality. It may seem in che end that 
struggle for Egalitarian Democracy, and Egalitarian Democracy itself, 
despite involving an egalitarian end, are less able than another 
struggle or system to reach or maintain the end of the Principle of 
Equality or an approximation to it. 


It seems to me inconceivable that in decent rational inquiry, as distinct 
from the muscular persuasion and self-persuasion of typical political 
argument, let alone the inanity of much talk by contemporary politicians, 





™ Honderich, Censermatrom, chapter 4, esp p 19 

* None of the three conceptions of the liberal democracies, in contrast with the sketch 
of the peoples’ democracies, mentions an ideology This is in accord with much theory 
of liberal democracy. There is indeed some reason for the omission. Thar 1s not to 
suggest that there could not be an arguable conception of the liberal democracies 
which included a component of ideology. This would be consistent with liberal 
democracy heving no /ege/ barriers to any ideology 
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we shall come to an untroubled answer to the question of whether 
struggle for Egalitarian Democracy and that system itself, or defence 
of Hierarchic Democracy and that system itself, better serves the 
Principle of Equality.74 That this will remain hazardous speculation 
is something that follows from the unvarnished conception of the 
liberal democracies at which we have arrived. Here, I finish with even 
less than such a speculation, but merely with some comments: 


What might be said for the judgement that the Principle of Equality favours 
Hisrarchic over Egalitarian Democracy? 


The principle as expressed has it that certain policies are to be acted 
on often or partly by certain practices of equality, including one 
person one vote. Might this give us the conclusion that the principle 
selects Hierarchic Democracy? Well, Egalitarian Democracy also 
involves universal suffrage. Is there a better argument for Hierarchic 
Democracy based on the fact that it involves equality before the law or 
constitutionally for most ideological options, and Egalitarian Demo- 
cracy does not? 


One response will be that the fact by itself of something like 
ideological equality before the law in Hierarchic Democracy is not 
nearly so weighty a consideration as others. The foremost of these is 
the great inequality in political power among wealth-and-income 
groups in Hierarchic Democracy. This inequality puts at least a 
considerable barrier in the way of the redistributive policies which are 
at the heart of the Principle of Equality. In short, it can be argued that 
Hierarchic Democracy is in this way a persistent obstacle to the end of 
the Principle of Equality. 


pe) 


It was remarked earlier that proponents of the liberal democracies 
conceived ın the Ordinary and the Pluralist ways are keen to have 
conceptions which have some or other recommendation having to do 
with equality. They are keen to defend their political systems by way 
of some argument having to do with equality, one of the plethora of 
principles, rules and proposinons. This kind of argument, to my 
mind, is usually weak. The equality-notions typically lack generality « 
and fundamentality. Also the argument tends to useless circularity. 
There is no gain in recommending Pluralist Democracy by arguing 
that it is in accord with ‘equal political rights’—the equal political 
rights that Pluralist Democracy realizes. 


What is mainly to be said here, however, is that it is not the case that 
these minimal egalitarians or part-egalitarians wish to justify their 
political systems on the basis of the Principle of Equality. They are a 
long way from subscribing to it. Further, to come to the main point, 
the fact that some consideration of ‘equal political rights’ can be used 
in defence of Hierarchic Democracy, 1f it can, gives us little reason to 
think that Hierarchic Democracy can be defended as serving the 
Principle of Equality. 





24 For more on the intractability of the question of jusuficanon of political violence of 
the Left, see Veelence for Equality. Imgusrses ra Pelitecal Philasepby, chapter 6, esp p 198 
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Is there another reason for supposing that Hierarchic Democracy 
serves the Principle of Equality better than Egalitarian Democracy? 
The principle has as its first policy the increasing of the means to 
satisfying our shared fundamental desires. The principle thus favours 
a kind of efficiency. It favours, under certain circumstances, an 
economy that is more productive. There will be said to be a con- 
nection, as was noticed earlier, and as the world has been told in 
recent years, between Hierarchic Democracy and greater efficiency. 


I myself am restrained by several considerations from joining the 
chorus. One is that economics, economic theory, and economic 
judgement seem guided by politics, and to a significant extent by the 
self-interest of conservative politics. Another is that what has been 
conducted by East and West in the second half of the twentieth 
century has not been an experiment or search for truth of which we 
now have the result, but a battle, of which we now have an outcome. 
Such an outcome is not a finding, let alone a proof.” 


We have been glancing at considerations that might be taken to show that the 
aciple of Equality favours Hisrarchic Democracy. What might be said for 
the judgement that the principle favours Egalitarian Democracy? 


Despite some earlier remarks, the strongest reason for thinking so is 
that the Principle of Equality and Egalitarian Democracy are related 
in the way that has been indicated—the ideology which gives to 
Egalitarian Democracy its nature is a variant of the Principle of 
Equality. However, there is more to be said. 


The question we are considering can be divided into two. Should a 
supporter of the Principle of Equality, within a Hierarchic Demo- 
cracy, seek by democratic or other means to convert it into an 
Egalitarian Democracy? Should a supporter of the principle, within 
an Egalitarian Democracy, seek by democratic or other means to 
secure it from being converted into an Hterarchic Democracy? 


With respect to the former, it remains wholly improbable that 
Hierarchic Democracies cas transform themselves by democratic 
means into Egalitarian Democracies. It is true that several systems of 
Hierarchic Democracy, most notably the Swedish, have for a time and 
peacefully moved some way in the direction of the Principle of 
Equality, which is not to say Egalitarian Democracy. But it seems 
certain that in all existing Hierarchic Democracies, it will not happen 
that the electorate fully contemplates or considers, and hence has a 
chance to vote for, Egalitarian Democracy. Secondly, it is as much a 
certainty that in these Hierarchic Democracies the army as well as 
certain national agencies would resist actual democratic trans- 
formation to Egalitarian Democracy, as used to be admitted more 
readily by conservative politicians and thinkers. Hence the only 





*3Cf. G A. Cohen, ‘Mind the Gap’ (review of T. Nagel, Equality and Partiality), 
London Reveew of Beeks, 14 May 1992 

* Lord Salisbury, ‘Disintegration’, Querterly Reveew, 1883, quoced in N O’Sullrvan, 
Conservatism, London 1976, p. 108. 
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route to Egalitarian Democracy would require much more than 
voting. The costs of such a transformation would include civil war 
and what follows it. 


There is therefore the clear possibility of arguing, in several ways, that 
a supporter of the Principle of Equality cannot reasonably seek to 
transform her society of Hierarchic Democracy. The last line of 
argument, about armies and civil war, will have to do with the 
abhorrent prospect of increasing rather than reducing the number of 
the badly-off. Action which according to certain lights would have 
been right save for the prospect of wrongful and indeed vicious 
Opposition to it is in fact wrong on account of that prospect. 


Should a supporter of the Principle of Equality in an Egalitarian 
Democracy seek to convert it into a Hierarchic Democracy? Well, the 
costs of maintaining an Egalitarian Democracy may be high. I do not 
mean to join some Western critics of Egalitarian Democracy, the Cold 
Warriors who could see only repression. It remains a fact that for a 
society to persist in Egalitarian Democracy is for it to be in a way of 
existing that requires defence against determined adversaries within 
and without. There is the possibility, then, that the Principle of 
Equality will not justify the continued defence of an existing 
Egalitarian Democracy.” g 





Y I wonder about the need for one apology, to some supporters of the Prinaple of 
Equalrty within Hierarchic Democracies. They may well take what has been said as 
moral defeausm. In the 1992 elecuon in Great Britain, an electorate managed by a 
despicable press ignored the reappearance of the English beggar. It voted for 
selfishness when the moral need to help the badly-off was unusually visible and 
compelling. Such an electorate, s0 it seems, will not concervably come to be moved or, 
rather, have the possibility of being moved, in whatever direcuon, by the Principle of 
Equality So rt seems, but perhaps char dismal election has affected me too much. 
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Sean Sayers 


a 


Moral Values and Progress 


How does Marx criticize capitalism? On what basis does he advocate social- 
ism? Marx’s own account of these matters seems puzzling. On the one hand, 
Mie claims to be putting forward an objective and ‘scientific’ theory of his- 
tory, a fundamental tenet of which is that moral values—including those of 
Marxism itself—are social and historical products. On the other hand, 
Marxism does not claim to be a ‘neutral’ or ‘value-free’ approach. It quite 
explicitly condemns capitalism and advocates socialism; a critical perspec- 
tive is integral to it. 


There has been a huge amount of controversy about these claims among 
‘analytical Marxists’ in recent years. Whatever their other differences, how- 
ever, the great majority of these writers are agreed that these two aspects of 
„Marx's thought are incompatible. A social account of moral values of the 
“kind given by Marx, it is said, leads inevitably to a form of social relativism 
which undermines the very possibility of a critical perspective. Marx’s 
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condemnation of capitalism mast involve an appeal to transhistorical 
values, whatever Marx himself may have thought. Then what we are 
offered in this literature are various ‘rational reconstructions’ of what 
transhistorical values Marx would have appealed to had he shared 
these views. 


But he does not. Marx’s critical method is an immanent and historical 
one. It is based on the premiss that the grounds for a critical perspec- 
tive are to be found in existing social conditions themselves. For 
actual societies are not harmonious unities. They contain within them 
conflicting groups and forces. Some of these support the established 
order; others oppose ıt. Social reality is contradictory. Negative and 
critical tendencies exist within it, they do not need to be brought from 
outside in the form of transcendent values: they are immanent within 
existing conditions themselves. Thus Marx’s social theory, so far from 
undermining his critical perspective, provides the basis on which it ts 
developed and justified. My aim here is to describe and explain these 
ideas, and show how they can be defended against philosophical 
criticisms commonly brought against them. 


The Historical Approach 


Marx's theory of history is familiar enough; nevertheless a brief . 
account of it is necessary here as a prelude to the discussion that — 
follows. According to this theory, social conflict gives rise to historical 
change. The existing social order is not stable or ultimate; it is des- 
tined eventually to perish. History takes the shape of a development 
through different stages, or modes of production. In the normal 
course of development, Marx maintains, feudal society is succeeded 
by capitalism, which will in turn give way to socialism. These stages 
are not simply a succession of different, discontinuous and incom- 
mensurable social forms. Rather, each new stage arises on the basis of 
the previous stage, as a result of forces and tendencies which have 
taken shape within it. Each new stage initially constitutes a progress- 
ive development, necessary for its time, and relative to the conditions 
which it supersedes. Yet each is only a transitory form which, in its 
turn, will ulumately perish and be replaced by the new, ‘higher’ and 
‘more developed’ form which emerges out of it, on the basis of the 
conditions and as a result of the forces it creates. 


This theory not only constitutes the framework for Marx’s account of 
history, it also provides the basis for his critical method. This does not 
appeal to transcendent standards; it is immanent, historical and rela- 
tive in character. Relative to the feudal conditions which it replaces, 
capitalism constitutes a progressive, indeed revolutionary, historical 
development. From the perspective of capitalist society, feudal 
society, with its fixed hierarchy of ranks and privileges, appears 
oppressive and unjust. As the conditions for a higher socialist form of 
society take shape within it, however, capitalism increasingly becomes 





! See N Geras, “The Controversy about Marx and Justice’, NLR 150, and ‘Bringing 
Marx to Justice An Addendum and a Rejoinder’, NLR 195, for references to the analyt- 
ical Marxist literature; S Lukes, Merasm and Moralsty, Oxford 1985, usefully sets these 
issues in a wider and longer historical context 
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a fetter to further development. From the standpoint of this higher 
society—-whose conditions are immanent in the present and increas- 
ingly make themselves felt—capitalist social relations appear to be a 
hindrance to human development and unjust. This standpoint— 
which emerges only with the development of capitalist society and is 
relative to it—provides the basis for Marx’s critique. 


Marx's conception of socialism is similarly historical and relative. It 
does not attempt to envisage an ideal future society on the basis of 
transcendent principles. For it does not regard socialism as the realiz- 
ation of a moral ideal, but rather as a concrete historical stage which 
will supersede capitalism, and which will be the outcome of forces 
which are at work within present capitalist society. ‘Communism is 
for us not a state of affairs which is to be established, an ideal to which 
reality [will] have to adjust itself. We call communism the rea! move- 
ment which abolishes the present state of things.’? 


Progress and its Problems 


There is a standard objection to this approach, and it runs as follows. 
A theory of history of this sort cannot provide a valid basis for moral 
values. To imagine that moral conclusions can be derived from a 
theory of historical progress is to commit a version of the ‘naturalistic 
fallacy’: the fallacy of trying to get evaluative conclusions from factual 
premuses.3 Geras puts the matter clearly as an either/or choice. Either 
Marx’s concept of progress is a ‘neutral’ notion, equivalent to ‘what 
will come next’; in which case it is a ‘morally vacuous notion’ that car- 
ries no evaluative implications. “That something is going or probably 
going to happen, does not show why, or thar, tt should be valued or 
fought for. It may be, and historically all too often is, spectacularly 
unpleasant.’ Alternatively, the idea of progress is a morally substan- 
tive one; in which case it must tacitly embody certain values. These 
values, if they are to enable ‘comparative historical evaluations’ to be 
made, must appeal to ‘transhistorical criteria’, ‘universal evaluative 
standards’, for these are ‘an obvious requirement of any morally sub- 
stantive concept of progress’.4 


Neither of these alternatives is satisfactory, either as an account of 
Marx’s ideas or of the historical realities they describe. For Marxism 
and, indeed, the whole Hegelian tradition in which it is located, 
rejects the metaphysical gulf between facts and values which is 
presupposed here. There is both a factual ead an evaluative dimension 
to Marx’s theory of history and the concept of progress it involves. 


Taking Geras’s either/or alternatives as a starting point, the first can 
be rapidly dealt with. When Marx describes a particular historical 
stage or mode of production as ‘progressive’ relative to the previous 





*K. Marx and F Engels, The German Ideolegy Part I, ed. CJ. Arthur, New York 1970, 
pp. 56-7. For a more extended account of these ideas sce S. Sayers, ‘Analyucal 
Marxism and Morality’, Conadsex Journal of Phslesephy, supplementary voL 15, 1989. 

> The classic formulation of this argument is in K.R Popper, The Open Secety and its 
Ewxemss, vol 2, London 1966 [sth edn], ch. 22. 

4 N. Geras, ‘Bringing Marx to Jusuce’, pp. 43-4 
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stage, or as ‘higher’ than it—as he consistently does—he clearly does 
not mean only that it comes later in time. History is not a bare succes- 
sion of events. What just happens to come next may well be ‘unpleas- 
ant’, even ‘spectacularly’ so. Marx does not deny this. He does not 
suggest that history is a continuous and uninterrupted process of 
improvement. He is perfectly well aware that there can be reverses 
and retrogressions in history. In the longer term, however, and 
through all the unevenness of historical change, a larger pattern can 
be discerned.) The delineation and explanation of this pattern is the 
purpose of Marx’s theory of history.® 


Whether or not later stages are ‘higher’ and constitute ‘progress’ 
depends on what comes later, it depends on the content of this pattern. 
For ‘higher’ here means not just ‘later’ but something like ‘more 
developed’ or ‘more fully evolved’; and these notions have an evaluat- 
ive dimension. This brings us to the second of Geras’s alternatives. 
Geras, and many others who argue like him, simply assume at this 
point that the values involved in the notion of progress mast have a 
transhistorical basis, whatever Marx may have believed to the 
contrary; and then, without further ado, they proceed to describe the 
transhistorical values that Marx is supposed to have held. Thus we get 
Marx the unlitarian, Marx the philosopher of self-realization, Marx 
the adherent to eternal principles of justice, and so on. Though each 
of these ‘reconstructions’ captures an aspect of Marx’s thought, none 
is satisfactory. For the values involved in Marx’s theory of history are 
immanent and relative, as I shall now explain through a discussion of 
these alternative accounts. 


Utilitariani 


For Marx, it is clear, the fundamental index of historical progress is 
the development of the productive forces. Why should this be 
regarded as progress? Why should it be valued? Utilitarianism gives 
perhaps the simplest and most familiar answer. The human being is 
homo economicas: a creature of unlimited needs and desires. Economic 
development is of value because it leads to an increase in material 
wealth, to the more abundant provision of ‘the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life’, to the greater satisfaction of needs and desires, to 
greater happiness. This philosophy is often used to defend capitalism. 





3 Cf. Hegel's view thar the ‘actual ıs rational’ does not preclude the ‘existence’ of 
irrationality Legi, trans. W Wallace, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1975, § 6, pp 9-10. 
See also S. Sayers, “The Actual and the Rational’, n D Lamb, ed , Hegel and Modern 
Phelesepby, Oxford 1987. 

6 At times, Marx appears to describe this pattern of historical development in telco- 
logical terms, as a process which is aimed at an end There ıs no doubt thar he was 
attracted to this Hegelian way of thinking. As he himself says, be ‘coquettes’ with it ar 
umes. A good account of these themes 1s given in J. Elster, Making Souse of Marx, 
Cambridge 1985, ch 2-4. However, the main Lines of his theory of history are not teleo- 
logical. Not only does he explratty repudiate the teleological approach, more import- 
antly, he grves an account of historical development which 1s causal rather than 
teleological in form In what follows I shall assume that his theory of history 1s not a 
teleological one. ji 
7 One of Adam Smith’s favourite phrases, The Woelth of Natiews, Harmondsworth 
1970, p 104 and passim. 
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According to what is usually called the ‘economistic’ account, Marx’s 
critique of capitalism and idea of socialism have the same basis. 


Marx does, indeed, value economic development. He regards the 
immense expansion of production to which capitalism has led as its 
progressive and ‘civilizing’ aspect; and socialism, he insists, is pos- 
sible only on this economic basis. He envisages socialism not as a 
primitive condition, but rather as an industrially advanced stage 
‘beyond’ capitalism. Nevertheless, his reasons for these views are not 
utilitarian. 


For Marx does not abstract the economy from the rest of social life 
and treat it, in utilitarian fashion, as a mere external means to satisfy 
given human needs.9 Rather, with economic development, human 
needs—human nature itself—alters and develops. Through labour, 
Marx writes, man ‘acts upon external nature and changes it, and in 
this way he simultaneously changes his own nature.’® Thus the bomo 
economicus of utilitarianism and classical economics is not universal 
human nature. On the contrary, the theory that people are creatures 
of unlimited needs and desires depicts a form of human nature and a 
set of attitudes to material wealth which are distinctively modern, and 
which are produced by and peculiar to capitalist society." 


In short, needs are historical and changing. They cannot provide a 
transhistorical criterion by which historical development can be 
assessed. In so far as economic development is valued because it 
meets needs—and Marx does so value it—it is not the needs of a uni- 
versally given human nature which are in question, but rather histor- 
ically developed needs. This is not to deny that there is a relatively 
unchanging core of purely biological needs, the minimal satisfacuon 
of which is essential for the survival of the human organism. More- 
over, it ıs an all too familiar fact that these minimum needs are not 
met in many parts of the world, and that serious material deprivation 
is still widespread even in the most advanced societies. Nevertheless, 
Marx’s condemnation of capitalism does not focus on such facts 
alone. What constitutes poverty and need, he maintains, 1s a histor- 
ical and relative matter? And he criticizes capitalism, not just because 





$ K, Marx, Caprtal Volume 3, London 1991, p. 958; K Marx, Granerite, ians Marun 
Nicolaus, London 1993, p. 409 

9 The history of radastry is the open book of the essential powers of man . up to 
now, this history has not been grasped ın its connection with the setare of man, but 
only in an external uulitarian aspect’, ‘Economic and Philosophical Manuscrips', K 
Marx, Early Wretengs, London 1974, P. 354 

O Capital Volume 1, p. 283. 

= Cf M. Weber: ‘a man does not “by nature” wish to earn more and more money, but 
simply to live as he is accustomed to live and to earn as much as is necessary for that 
purpose. Wherever modern capitalism has begun its work of increasing the product- 
ivity of human labour by increasing ics intensity, ıt has encountered the immensely 
stubborn resistance of this leading crart of pre-capitalist labour’, The Protestant Ethac and 
the Sperit of Capitalism, trans. T. Parsons, New York 1958, p 6o. See also Marx, Grand- 
rı, pp. 325-6 

* ‘Our desires and pleasures spring from society, we measure them, therefore, by 
society and not by the objects which serve for their sausfaction, Because they are of a 
social nature, they are of a relative nature’, K. Marx, ‘Wage-Lebour and Capital’, 
Selected Works, vol. 1, Moscow 1958, p 94- 
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it fails to satisfy universal biological needs, but also because it fails to 
meet the needs it has itself created. His standard of assessment here is 
relative and not absolute. 


But why should we value such historically created needs and regard 
their satisfaction as a mark of progress? Only our biological survival 
needs, it is sometimes argued, are ‘natural’ and ‘true’ needs. With 
social development, our desires expand more rapidly than our ability 
to satisfy them. Modern society thus creates a panoply of ‘unneces- 
sary’ desires and ‘false’ needs: desires whose satisfaction is not neces- 


sary for life, and whose development leads to an increase in want and 
suffering. 


By contrast, for Marx, I am suggesting, not only desires but also needs 
grow historically. What are luxuries for one generation become neces- 
sities for the next. Some, at least, of these new needs are ‘true’ needs 
relative to the social conditions in which they arise, in thar their 
satisfaction is necessary for a minimum standard of social life and for 
happiness. This is not to deny the distinction between ‘true’ and 
‘false’ needs altogether. It is to insist that this distinction is a historical 
and relative one, and thus to abandon the attempt to use the fixed 
core of ‘natural’ needs as a standard by which all development beyond 
it may be judged. 


According to the historical view, the growth of needs and desires is 
one aspect of the development of human nature in general. This 
should not be seen as a purely negative or undesirable phenomenon. 
Rather it is the subjective aspect of the growth of human powers and 
capacities. With the development of our powers and capacities new 
needs emerge; and the growth of new needs spurs the development of 
new powers. Marx makes these points, in relation to the development 
of the senses, as follows: 


[T]he most beautful music has se sense for the unmusical ear, because my 
object can only be the confirmation of one of my essential powers. ... 
[Flor the same reasons the sass of social man are different from those of 
non-social man Only through the objectively unfolded wealth of human 
nature can the wealth of subjective bemes sensitivity—a musical ear, an 
eye for the beauty of form, in short, sexes capable of human granfica- 
tion—be either cultivated or created.. The caltrvetrex of the five senses 
1s the work of all previous history.4 


The development that Marx is here describing takes the form of a 
growth of human nature, of human powers and capacities; but this 
cannot be construed as a progress in utilitarian terms that leads to an 
increase 1n human pleasure or happiness. For there is no clear way in 
which the happiness of different ways of life can be compared. As 
Durkheim argues, greater powers and capacities, a greater range of 
activity, mean that the individual can experience a wider variety of 





B Such views are often attributed to Rousseau, though it is doubeful char his philoso- 
phy 1s correctly interpreted in these terms. y 
4 And so, too, the development of sensuous seeds, ‘Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripo’, p. 353- 
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pleasures and perhaps it may heighten their intensity. By the same 
token, however, it also increases the range and intensity of the pain 
and discomfort experienced.” ‘Happiness does not increase because 
activity becomes richer, but is the same wherever it is healthy. The 
most sumple creature and the most complex one experience the same 
happiness if they both equally realize their own nature. The average 
savage can be just as happy as the normal civilized person’.* 


Marx's attitude, I am suggesting, is simular. He does not recommend 
economic development in utilitarian terms, but rather because of the 
development of human nature, the development of human powers 
and capacities, which it involves. He makes this point, in the most 
visionary terms, ın the course of contrasting ancient and modern 
attitudes to wealth. The ancient view, in which production is geared 
directly to meeting existing needs, at first seems ‘loftier’ than the 
modern view—the utilitarian view—which regards material wealth as 
the goal of production. ‘In fact’, Marx says: 


when the limited bourgeois form 1s stripped away, what is wealth other 
than the universality of individual needs, capacities, pleasures, productive 
forces etc. . The full development of human mastery over the forces of 
nature, those of so-called nature as well as of humanity's own nature? The 
absolute working-out of his creanve potenualines, with no presupposiuon 
other than the previous historic development, which mekes this totality of 
development, i.e the development of all human powers as such the end in 
itself, not as measured on a predetermined yardstick?” 


Self-Realization 


These ideas cannot be understood in utilitarian terms. They suggest, 
rather, a second and quite different, ‘Aristotelian’ —eudaemonistic 
rather than hedonistic—interpretation. According to this, the criter- 
ion of historical development is the growth of human capacities and 
powers, the actualization of human potentialities: self-development 
and self-realization. 


These themes are usually discussed under the heading of alienation 
and its overcoming, and Marx's critical approach is Shen taken to be 
rooted in them. Capitalist social relations are criticized for the alien- 
ation they involve: particularly the alienation of the worker from his 
or her work and its products; and the alienation of ‘man from man’, 
of the individual from his or her fellow men and women and from the 
community.¥% In both cases, what are human products appear as 


5 JS Mull makes a similar point in Utlatartemsm, ed M Warnock, London 1962, ch 2, 
in his discussion of ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ pleasures, also arguing that self-development is 
a qualttanve, not just a quantitative matter; but he does not see that the implicanons ofhis 
arguments are anu-uolitarian. See S Sayers, ‘Higher and Lower Pleasures’, in B. Lang, 
W. Sacksteder and G Stahl, eds, The Phslasepber rx the Commxntty, Lanham, MD 1984. 
% E, Durkheim, The Deveson of Lobexr m Secorty, rans W D. Halls, London 1984, pp 
188-9 

T Grandrisse, p. 488 

* I inchide women noc as a gescure of paliacal correctness, but because—contrary to 
the umpression that is often grven— Marxism, and particularly Engels, was responsible 
for some of the pioneering theoretical work that underlies modern feminism. Marx 
standardly refers to humanktnd ın the masculine and, to avoid undue awkwardness of 
style, I follow him in this 
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hostile and alien forces working against the individual. Aspects of 
human life and human activity which could—and, it is clear, for 
Marx, should—realize and confirm human powers are experienced as 
hostile and alien to them. 


What is the concept of human nature—of human powers and poten- 
tialities—involved here? In much of the literature on alienation, 
Marxism is assumed to involve the notion of a universal ‘human 
essence’: an unchanging set of human potentialities, whose realization 
is denied ın conditions of alienation. Alienation is thus conceived 
as an entirely negative phenomenon, the pure opposite of self- 
development and self-realization. 


However, the view of human nature that I have just been describing 
points towards a different picture. According to it, not only needs but 
also powers and potentialities are in a process of social and historical 
development. When Marx criticizes capitalism for preventing the 
realization of human powers and potennalities, these are ones which 
have been developed within capitalism itself.9 Here again the basis 
for Marx’s approach is historical and relative, not transhistorical and 
absolute. Moreover, understood in this way, alienation is not a purely 
negative and critical concept, the mere opposite of self-realization. On 
the contrary: it constitutes a stage in human self-development which is `! 
necessary and progressive relative to the stage it supersedes.” 


That is to say, human nature in general is a historical product. The 
self is a social creation: 


The more deeply we go back in history, the more does the individual... 
appear as dependent, as belonging to a greater whole. in a still quite 
natural way in the family and . clan, then later in the various forms of 
communal society . The human being is in the most literal sense a [wor 


wokitixoy [polincal animal], not merely a gregarious animal, but an 
animal which can individuare itself only in the midst of society.” 


This process of individuation occurs by stages with changes in social 
relations. In ‘traditional’, ‘pre-modern’—1.e. pre-capitalist—societies 
people ‘enter into connection with one another only as individuals ~< 
imprisoned within a certain definition, as feudal lord and vassal, 
landlord and serf, etc.’* The individual’s place in the community, his 
activity and role, his powers and capacities, are regarded by him and 
by others as intrinsic to his ‘nature’, inseparable from his identity, 


Cf. S. Sayers, “The Need to Work’, Rødal Phelesepby 46, 1987 

D It is necessary ın that social conflict makes historical development inevitable, and 
social development beyond the tradinonal community, Marx argues, must occur in 
acd through capitalism and the alrenaton tt involves (cf. G.A. Cohen, History, Labour, 
and Freedom, Oxford 1988, ch 10) Thar this constitutes progress relative to tradiuonal 
communal relations 1s also Marx's view, as we shall see more fully below. Alienated 
social relations, he writes, are ‘preferable to... merely local connection resting on 
blood ues, or on primeval, natural or master—servant relations’, Grasdrius, p. I6L 

™ Grendrise, p. 84.  . 

a Ibid , p. 163 The language of ‘imprisonment’ 1s mistaken and misleading here. It is 
rather thar the indrvidual has not yet emerged as autonomous and independent of 
these defininons and roles, which are still regarded as natural. 
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fixed and determined by birth. ‘A nobleman always remains a noble- 
man, a commoner always a commoner ...a quality inseparable from 
his individuality.’ 


The autonomous individual subject of Enlightenment social thought, 
to whom a universal range of potentialities seems open, is a distinct- 
ively modern creation. ‘Only in the eighteenth century...do the 
various forms of social connectedness confront the individual as a 
mere means towards his private purposes.’ This new form of indi- 
viduality comes with capitalism and the commercial market relations 
it imposes. These undermine and destroy the fixed hierarchy of 
traditional society and, with it, the forms of self-identity it involves. 
The individual worker, deprived of the means of production through 
the ‘enclosure’ of common land or by other means, becomes a ‘free 
labourer’, obliged to sell his labour-power as a commodity on the 
market. This, according to Marx, is the social and historical basis of 
the modern individual. 


The classical economists and the individualist philosophers of the 
Enlightenment welcomed the destruction of the traditional 
community as a liberation of the supposedly naturally autonomous 
individual from the restricting customs and traditions of feudal 
society. Rousseau, and other contemporary critics of these 
developments, saw things in a different light. Community, they 
believed, was being destroyed and modern society made into a 
warring collection of separate, self-interested individuals.” 


Marx's writings on alienation are often thought to be in this tradition 
as well; but they cannot properly be understood in these terms. Both 
Rousseau and the philosophers he is criticizing see capitalism as 
having only a negative social impact, dissolving the traditional com- 
munity into a mere collection of atomic individuals. Undoubtedly it 
does have a destructive effect. Under its impact, in Marx’s well- 
known words, ‘all fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train of 
ancient and venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all 
new-formed ones become antiquated before they can ossify. All that is 
solid melts into air... 77 


However, as Marx sees, there is also a positive and constructive 


3K Marx and F. Engels, Ths German Idestegy, p. 84. In such societies, ‘the individual 
is idenufied and constituted in and through certain of his or her roles... . I confront 
the world as a member of this family, this household, this clan, this tribe, this city, this 
nation, this kingdom. There 1s no “I” apart from these’, A. MacIntyre, After Virtue, 
London 1985, pp 160-1 
M K., Marx, Gresdrsss, p. 84. 
5 ‘Human beings become individuals only through the process of history. [The indi- 
vidual] appears originally as a species-being, clan being, herd animal . Exchange 
ioelf is a chief means of this individuation It makes the herd-like existence super- 
fluous and dissolves it’, tbid., p. 496. 
* Much contemporary ‘communitarian’ social philosophy follows this line, a point 
interestingly discussed in M Walzer, “The Communitrrian Criuque of Liberalism’, 
Political Theory, vol. 18, 1990. 
V K, Marx and F. Engels, ‘Manifesto of the Communist Party’, The Revelations of 1848, 
London 1993, p. 70. 
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aspect to this process. At the same time as traditional social relations 
are destroyed, new ones are created. The agrarian household of pre- 
capitalist society was virtually a self-sufficient unit, producing almost 
everything it required for itself. The activities of its members, their rela- 
tions with the outside world, their horizons, barely stretched beyond the - 
boundaries of its own patch of land and immediate locality. With the 
advent of the market, the members of the household produce goods for 
exchange, to meet the needs of consumers outside it. At the same time, its 
members themselves become consumers who depend on the goods 
produced by outsiders and obtained through the market. 


Capitalism thus dissolves the isolated, self-sufficient pre-capitalist 
household; but the result is not a mere collection of separate individ- 
uals. Rather, it is a new and wider network of relationships. For 
through the market, the work and needs of many people are linked 
together within a common system and made interdependent *® 
Initially, such connections are purely economic. They do not appear 
to be social relations, relations between people, at all. They take on 
the alienated appearance of relanons between commodities, relations 
between things. Nevertheless, Marx insists, it is a mistake to see 
economic relations as the negation of social relations. They ere social 
relations, but in an alienated form; and they gradually have an impact 
on every aspect of social life: changing its patterns and extending its 7 
horizons by drawing people out beyond the confines of the household 
into the wider world. 


In this way, there is a positive as well as a negative side to the impact 
of capitalism and the alienation it brings with it. To be sure, it 
destroys the traditional household and community, and the estab- 
lished bonds and relations they involved. It breaks the ties that bound 
people to the land and to the feudal lord. It forces them out of the iso- 
lation of traditional rural life and the fixed patterns and rhythms this 
involves. It drives people off the land. In so doing, however, it brings 
them together in a far wider network of relations. With the growth of 
commerce and industry, people are concentrated in towns and cities, 
factories and offices. Their activities are coordinated, their conscious- 
ness widened, their energies increased. Ordinary working people are,--< 
for the first nume, brought into the social world and public life. The 
modern worker, says Marx, is ‘as much the invention of modern 
tume[s] as machinery itself. And in this way, he believes, capitalism 
is creating not only the conditions for a higher form of society, but 
also the agents who will bring it about: the working class.» 


8 One of the first writers co understand this clearly was Hegel. He describes the mar- 
ket as a ‘system of needs’ through which ‘the Lebeer of the indrvidual for his own needs 
is just as much a sausfacuon of the needs of others as of his own, and the sansfacuon 
of his own needs he obtains only through the labour of others’, Phenemenelegy of Sperit, 
trans A V. Miller, Oxford 1977, p- 213 

» K, Marx, Capital Volume L, ch 1, sec. 4. 

3 K, Marx, ‘Speech ar the Anniversary of the Pæps’s Paper’, Surveys frem Exile, London 
1993, P. 300 ; 
Eae edi Gis an plant isan (OE O Wallabd cadena ees aetats 
point. They regarded the human impact of capitalism and modern industry as a purely 
destructrve one which reduced the working class to a downtrodden and degraded 
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Undoubtedly, Marx had exaggerated expectations of the working 
class. In the advanced industrial societies, at least, it has not been the 
revolutionary force he predicted; and, with the rise of other radical 
movements, even the claim that it is the primary force for progressive 
social change is much questioned. All this poses the most fundamental 
problems for Marxism as a historical and political theory. Neverthe- 
less, there is an important element of truth in Marx’s account which 
should not be lost from view. For capitalism is not and has not been a 
purely destructive phenomenon. Ordinary working people have made 
enormous advances under it, not only materially but also in terms of 
their mental and moral (i.e. self-) development. Marx's account of 
alienation, so far from denying this, is a part of his attempt to explain 
and understand it.” 


This aspect is essential to his critique of capitalism and his idea of 
socialism. For it is the conviction that the forces for a new world are 
taking shape within the old one that provides the foundations for his 
critique. This new form of society is valued not just because it will be 
a more productive and wealthier society, but also because it is a 
society in which the individual’s social products and social relations 
will no longer confront him as alien forces, and ın which the potential- 
ities for self-development and self-realization created by the growth of 
the productive forces in present society will be realized. This pattern 
of development entails that alienation is a necessary historical stage of 
human development, progressive relative to the social relations which 
it supersedes. That 1s to say, paradoxical as it may sound, alienation 
must be regarded as a historical echrevement: as a stage in the process 
of self-development and self-realizatuion, not as their mere opposite. 


It may help to mitigare the apparent paradox here to see that, inter- 
preted in this way, Marx’s philosophy embodies a characteristically 
Hegelian theme. Hegel presents it through an account of the biblical 
story of the Fall of Man. For Hegel, the myth of the Garden of Eden 
embodies the idea that, originally, human beings led a simple and 
innocent life in harmony with themselves and with nature. Historical 
development and civilization mean the end of this innocent state. 
With the Fall comes a condition of disharmony: of self-alienation and 
alienation from the natural world. In the Garden, according to the 
story, grew a tree of the knowledge of good and evil, whose fruit God 
had forbidden Adam and Eve to eat. The lesson seems to be that the 


> (comt.) 

mass, ‘without any historical iitiative or any independent poliucal movement’, 

‘Manifesto’, p. 62 A great deal of contemporary social thought takes a similar line, 
Whether by poraayiag modern society 15 à humanist way a pûñely ‘degrading’ and 
‘dehumanizing’ (e.g. H Braverman, Lebesr and Momepely Capetal, New York 1974), or 
1n postmodernist style as an ‘iron cage’ suppressing and crushing the individual (cf. 
M Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism). Marx, by contrast, believes 
that capitalism is producing ‘its own grave-diggers’ 

3 "Universally developed indrviduals.. are no product of namre, but of history The 
degree and the universality of the development of wealth where ths individuality 
becomes possible supposes production on the basis of exchange values as a prior 
condition, whose universality produces not only the alienation of the individual from 
himself and from others, but also the unrversality and the comprehensiveness of his 
relanons and capacities’, K. Marx, Gramdrisse, p. 162. 
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condition of original innocence and simplicity is the ideal to which we 
should aspire; but this is not Hegel’s interpretation: 


The disunion that appears throughout humanity 1s not a condition to rest 
in. Bur it is a mistake to regard the natural and immediate harmony as the 
tight state. . . . Childlike innocence no doubt has ın it something fascinat- 
ing aod attractive; but only because it reminds us of what the spirit must 
win for itself. The harmoniousness of childhood 1s a gift from the hand of 
nature: the second harmony must spring from the labour and culture of the 
spirit.33 


Our present condition of disharmony and alienation is not ideal; but 
there is no question of going back. The true content of the idea of a 
harmonious life lies in the future; and it can be attained only by going 
through a necessary stage of division and alienation. 


Justice and Right 


I have been arguing that Marx sees historical development as 
progressive because it has involved the development of the productive 
forces and this, in turn, involves the growth of human capacities and 
powers. But is that all? According to writers like Geras, Cohen and 
Elster, Marx regards socialism as a ‘higher’ form of society than 
capitalism also because ıt 1s fairer and more just. Is there, then, also k 
moral progress? If so, what form does it take? 


In the Critiques of the Gotha Programme, as Geras and Elster emphasize, 
Marx describes the socialist principle of distribution according to 
work as an ‘advance’ over capitalist principles which allow a person 
to live by mere ownership; and he evidently believes that a further 
advance will be achieved in the ‘higher’ stage of communism, when 
goods are distributed according to need. It is not clear, however, that 
this thought can be generalized into the view that standards of justice 
develop progressively throughout history. For later in the same work 
Marx says that only ‘[i]n a more advanced phase of communist society 
...can society wholly cross the narrow horizon of bourgeois right and 
inscribe on its banner: From each according to his abilities, to each 
according to his needs!’34 These well-known words are often taken to_¢ 
imply that, with conditions of abundance, the need for principles of 
right will be transcended altogether. 


This case is well argued by Lukes, who maintains that Marx’s views 
should be located in a tradition of thought about justice whose best 
known representative is Hume.3> According to Hume, principles of 
justice are not a feature of all societies. The need for them arises only 





DG Hegel, Legre, §24x, p 43. (For Hegel, it should be noted, the sphere of ‘spirit’ 1s 
the sphere of society and history.) It is interesting to compare this passage with Marx's 
Graændrisse, p. m, where he talks of ancient Greece as humanity's stage of ‘innocence’ 
and ‘childhood’ However, there 1s no hint of teleology in this passage. Marx acknow- 
ledges the ‘eternal charm’ of this stage without suggesting a future ‘second harmony’. 
HK. Marx, ‘Crnque of the Gotha Programme’, The First Internatenal and Ajur, 
London 1993, P. 347 j 
5S Lukes, Meram esd Morality, D. Hume, Exqutry Coucsrurag the Prenciples of Morals, 
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in certain circumstances: in conditions of relative scarcity. Marx, it 
seems, is thinking along similar lines; although the ‘circumstances of 
justice’ which he identifies include those of class division. On this 
account, principles of justice develop only with the emergence of class 
divisions and the state; and they are destined to perish when such 
divisions are finally overcome in the communist society of the 
future.37 The history of justice culminates in its supersession. 


This account does not exclude the idea of moral progress, but it does 
rule out the picture of it implied by writers like Geras, Cohen and 
Elster. For they believe that Marx has a ‘transhistorical’ and ‘univer- 
sal’ idea of justice which is increasingly realized in the transition from 
capitalism to communism. As an account of Marx's thought this is 
quite untenable. Not only does Marx himself explicitly and repeatedly 
repudiate such a conception of justice; it is entirely alien to the histor- 
ical approach. For this entails that there is no single, universally right 
social order. Different social forms, governed by different principles 
of justice, arise in different conditions and in different times, and are 
necessary and right for their specific conditions and times; and with 
time they also lose their necessity and rightness, as the conditions for 
a new social order develop. Principles of justice and right are social 
and historical phenomena. 


This is clearly the case with the principles which these writers cite as 
‘universal’ and ‘transhistorical’ and attribute to Marx. According to 
Geras, for example, it is a universal principle that those who labour 
are ‘entitled’ to the product of their labour, on the ground that ‘it 
violates a principle of moral equality if the efforts of some people go 
unrewarded whilst others enjoy benefits without having to expend any 
effort’.39 These are distinctively modern ideas. They would have been 
quite alien in the ancient world and, indeed, throughout the pre- 
capitalist period. Almost the opposite principle 1s defended by Aris- 
totle. The fruits of labour, he argues, should in the main be enjoyed by 
those who do sot work to produce them. For labour, Aristotle thought, 
renders the worker unfit to appreciate its products: the fully human 
capacity for enjoyment requires leisure and a life free from work.*° 


These aristocratic attitudes now seem monstrous and unjust, but they 
are characteristic of much ancient and medieval moral thought. They 
seemed self-evident and right, not only to Aristotle but to countless 


>» Geras questions this interpretation in “The Controversy about Marx and Justice’, p 
Gor. He argues that Marx means only that bewrgests right will be overcome in commun- 
ist society. 

371 am scepacal abour this vision of communism, but it was undoubtedly held by 
Marx. 

3 It is noteworthy that each holds a different view about the content of these 
‘universal’ principles 

39 N. Geras, ‘Bringing Marx to Jusnce’, pp 160-1. Marx specifically repadiares such 
views ın ‘Critique of Gotha Programme’ and elsewhere G Cohen by contrast suggests 
that common ownership is a natural right There is equally Lte basis for accribuung 
this view co Marx. 

£ Aristode is not just talking about slave labour bur abour all ‘mechanical’ occupa- 
tions, including handicrafts, music and the arts, The Pedstes, rans. T.A Sinclair, 
Harmondsworth 1981, book 8. 
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others over a period of several millennia. To suggest that all these 
people were simply mistaken, and that the eternal principles of justice 
were not rightly understood until modern times is absurd; to ascribe 
such views to Marx is doubly so. Something like this is implied by 
Geras, however, when he insists that the principle of justice that he 
attributes to Marx has a transhistorical ‘reach’, and that it can be 
applied unproblematically to ‘virtually all history’.? 


Ic is quite possible, of course, to apply current moral standards to 
different societies and periods; but one should be aware that this is 
what one is doing. As Engels says: 


It 1s very easy to inveigh against slavery aod similar things in general terms, 
and to give vent to high moral indignation at such infamres. Unfortunately 
all that this conveys is only what everyone knows, namely, that these insti- 
tutions of antiquity are no longer in accord with our present conditions 
and our sentiments, which these conditions determine. But it does not tell 
us one word as to how these institutions arose, why they existed, and what 
role they played ın history.43 


Slavery, Engels argues, constituted the necessary basis for the develop- 
ment of ancient Greek and Roman civilization. ‘It was slavery that first 
made possible the division of labour between agriculture and industry 
on a large scale, and thereby also . . . the flowering of the ancient world’ 
When judged relatively, in the context of its own tumes—which for 
Engels is the only appropriate way to judge it: ‘we are compelled to say— 
however contradictory and heretical it may sound—thar the introduc- 
tion of slavery under the conditions prevailing at that time was a great 
step forward’, not only for society as a whole but even for the slaves 
themselves. For slaves in the ancient world were generally captured in 
war and previously would have been put to death.4 


Coming closer to the present, similar issues are raised when the attempt 
1s made to apply absolute standards of justice to capitalism. Cohen use- 
fully explores these issues, which is to his credit since they pose con- 
siderable problems for his position. Like Geras, he too maintains that 
Marxism involves a transhistorical notion of justice, according to which 
it condemns capitalism as inherently unjust for exploitation it involves. _ 
On the other hand, as Cohen pornts out, Marx argues that, in its rnicial 
stages, capitalism and these exploitative social relations are a necessary 
condition for the development of the productive forces from their low 
level under feudalism to the level required for the creation of a ‘just’ (non- 
exploitative) socialist society. As Cohen puts it, ‘exploitation was not 
only unavoidable for productive progress, but unavoidable fost comrt. 
Justice without progress was not an historically feasible option, 
because justice4> was not an historically feasible oprion’.* 





+ This us a quick way of dealing with an important and difficult issue, to which I hope 
to return elsewhere 

PAN Geras, ‘Bringing Marx to Jusuce’, pp 57-8, cf p 44. 

2 Engels, Ant-Dabriag, Moscow 1962, p. 250 

“4 Ibid., pp 249-50. 

43 I] e., Cohen’s absolute concepuon of it 

46 G. Cohen, ‘Freedom, Justice, and Capitalism’, Histery, Leber, and Fredem, Oxford 
1988, p. 304. 
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Given this, to insist on a morality of justice is to adopt the attitude fiat 
justitia, pereat mandas. Some philosophers have defended this prin- 
ciple.47 Cohen does not go so far, yet he says, ‘I hope that, had I been 
around in, say, 1820...I would have joined the fight against capital- 
ism, doubtful that it would succeed to a liberation-defeating extent, 
but... being determined to continue to fight even if that doubt 
should have turned out to be misplaced.’48 This paradoxical position 
—fiat justitia but hopefully not pereat mændss—is forced upon Cohen 
by his adherence to an absolute standard of justice. There are no 
grounds for suggesting that Marx follows him in this. For Marx, as I 
have been arguing, maintains that conceptions of justice are historical 
and relative, and arise only when the social forces whose aspirations 
they express have already taken shape in society. 


Cohen, Geras and other recent adherents to the view that Marx 
believes in transhistorical principles of justice are silent about the way 
in which these principles are to be justified. Historically, however, 
this has been the greatest problem for this view. Fundamental 
principles of justice are sometimes held to be ‘self-evident’ ,49 but that 
is not tenable; what appears self-evident at one time may well not do 
so at another.» Self-evidence is a historical and relative matter.” 


The appeal to a universal standard of reason to settle moral disputes 
is not, in the end, any more satisfactory. As Hegel argues against 
Kant, the attempt to justify principles of justice on purely rational 
grounds is doomed to failure. For if, as Kant believes, reason is purely 
formal and abstract, then 1t cannot produce principles with a content; 
whereas if reason has a content, it 1s one which develops and changes 
historically.” Reason, too, has a history; it is not a universal and eter- 
nal court of appeal. In MacIntyre’s words, ‘rationality itself, whether 
theoretical or practical, 1s a concept with a history....There are 
rationalities rather than rationality...just as...there are justices 
rather than justice.’ In short, principles of justice are not eternally 
self-evident or rational; they are historical and relative. 


Such an account, it is often said, must lead to a pure relativism which 
excludes any idea of progress. But there is another possibility. Writers 
like Hegel and MacIntyre maintain that modern liberal conceptions of 
justice constitute an advance relative to those which prevailed in 
earlier times and served to justify slavery and serfdom, but not 
because they come closer to an eternal standard of rationality or right. 


47 Notably Kant in Pedsteel Writrags, trans H.B. Nisbet, Cambridge 1970, p. m3 
Engels explicitly rejects such a notion of jusace as ‘reacuonary’ in “The Housing 
Question’, Selected Works, vol 1, pp. 565-6. Cf. Hegel: ‘welfare without right 1s not a 
good Similarly, right without welfare is not the good, fist jastitsa should not lead to 
pereat mundus’; Elements of the Philesepby of Right, wans HLB. Nisbet, Cambridge 1991, 
$130 
4 G Cohen, ‘Peter Mew on Justice and Capitalism’, Ingutry, vol 29, 1986, pp. 321-2. 
49 As in the us Declaration of Independence. 
P Cf the example of Arıstode discussed above. 
P That this 1s itself now self-evident is also historical and relanve. It is an insight 
ansing out of the adinon of social thought rnaugurated by Hegel and Marx 
P G. Hegel, Phstasepby of Right, §135ff 
B A. Macintyre, Whose Juste? Whach Ratrnalsty?, London 1988, p. 9 
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Thus MacIntyre argues that different conceptions of rationality and 
justice are parts of a continuous tradition, and that ‘standards of 
rational justification themselves emerge from and are part of a history 
in which they are vindicated by the way in which they transcend the 
limitations of and provide remedies for the defects of their predeces- 
sors within the history of that same tradition’. Thus for MacIntyre, 
as for Hegel, the succession of different forms of justice and rational- 
ity is itself rational and progressive in that sense. 


This view is not open to Marxism, which diverges from Hegelian 
philosophy at this point. For it questions the idea that the history of 
ideas of justice can be understood in terms of the logic of those ideas 
themselves; rather we must look to the development of the social 
forms which give rise to them.” 


This may appear to rule out the idea that justice and reason develop 
progressively, but it does not necessarily do so. Whar it does rule out 
is the Hegelian, teleological view that reason is the motive force of 
their development. Historical development has in the main been the 
result of non-rational causal processes. These have created the material 
and social conditions of modern life ‘in the same way as geological 
revolutions have created the surface of the earth’. The result of those 
processes, however, is an increasing development of reason, and con- ~- 
ditions in which human beings need not simply submit to the material 
and social conditions of their life as to a ‘natural’ and externally 
imposed fate. For people collectively are gradually developing the 
means to exert a degree of conscious and rational control over the 
conditions of their lives; and the circumstances are being created in 
which we will at last be able to ‘master the modern powers of produc- 
tion and subject them to common control’. 


The Value of Progress 


Marx thus portrays history as a progressive process in the sense that it 
involves the growth of human productive powers, and hence the 
development of human nature ın all its aspects: needs and desires, 
powers and capacities, freedom and reason. This theory provides the 
basis on which he criticizes capitalism and envisages socialism. It does~4 
not appeal to universal or transhistorical values in the sense assumed 
by the writers I have been criticizing—erther of human nature or of 
morality and justice. Nor is it a teleological theory: it does not posit an 





% Ibid., p. 7. 

D This ıs what Marx means when he says: ‘morality, religion, metaphysics, [and] all 
the rest of ideology . have no history, no development; but men developing their 
materal production and their material intercourse, alter, along with this their real 
existence, their thinking and the products of their thinking’, The German Ideslegy, p 47 
Engels later adds an important and necessary qualification when he acknowledges that 
the development of ideas in any partculer field can attain a degree of ‘relative 
autonomy’. 

% K. Marx, “The Future Results of the British Rule in India’, Serveys frem Exile, p 325. 
Cf. Engels. ‘then for the first ume man, in a certain sense. . emerges from mere 
animal conditons of existence into really human ones ... Only from thar time will 
man humself, more and more consciously, make his own history’, Ast+Dabrixg, pp. 
388-9. See also EH Carr, What ss Histery?, Harmondsworth 1964, chapters 5-6 
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ultimate end towards which history is heading. It assesses the present 
and values the future on the basis of criteria which are historical and 
relative, and which emerge from forces and tendencies which are 
active and immanent in the present. 


The following objection can be anticipated at this point. Even if this 
account of history is accepted, it will be said, it gives no reason why 
human development should be valued and regarded as progress. On 
the contrary, such development has simply been assumed as a 
universal value by which historical development can be assessed. 


This involves a misunderstanding of the character of Marx’s thought. 
Its aim is not to try to prove that human development owght to be 
valued, but to show that it # so. But even granted this—even given 
that human development is as a matter of fact valued—it will be 
objected, we can still ask whether it ought to be. What reasons are 
there for valuing it and regarding it as progress? At this point one can 
only reply in naturalistic terms, as does Mill when he insists that ‘the 
sole evidence it is possible to produce that something is desirable is 
that people do actually desire it’.7 


People do actually desire selfdevelopment. On that, Mill and Marx 
are agreed; but for very different reasons. Mill’s philosophy is based 
on a utilitarian conception of human nature: which portrays the 
desires for economic and human development as universal. For Marx, 
by contrast, these desires and values are socially and historically devel- 
oped. They are explicitly repudiated by Aristotle, Plato and many 
other philosophers of antiquity, who regard economic growth as a 
threat to the social order, and the growth of needs and desires beyond 
traditional and established limits as incompatible with individual 
happiness. Universal social and individual development as ends in 
themselves are distinctively modern values. Since the eighteenth 
century they have increasingly come to dominate social thought: not 
just that of Hegel and Marx, but also the main tradition of modern 
liberal philosophy, of which Hegel and Marx are, in this respect, heirs. 


To regard such values as historical products is not to suggest, I must 
stress, that they are for that reason arbitrary. Their adoption is not 
simply a matter of one sort of moral ‘discourse’ or ‘vocabulary’ 
replacing another, still less of mere subjective preference. On the con- 
trary, such values give expression to some of the most fundamental 
material aspects of society. The very structure of ancient society was, 
indeed, threatened by the forces unleashed by commercial expansion, 
and ancient attitudes to economic growth arise out of and reflect this 
fact. Plato and Aristotle had a largely correct understanding of it, even 
if they mistakenly believed thar the conditions of ancient Greek society 
were universal and natural. As Marx says, ‘all previous forms of 
society ... foundered on the development of wealth. Those thinkers of 
antiquity who were possessed of consciousness therefore directly 





37 J.S. Mall, Utitertentsm, p. 288. 

3 This ıs noc to suggest that human development and progress have become univers- 
ally accepted as values. They have had, and will continue to have, their opponents and 
critics 
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denounced wealth as the dissolution of the community’. Modern 
society has the very opposite basis. It positively requires constant 
expansion and is threatened by stagnation; and this is reflected in the 
values which have come to dominate modern social thought.© 


The desire for universal human development has thus emerged and 
developed with modern, capitalist, society. And, according to Marx, 
it is the inability of capitalism to satisfy this desire which points the 
way beyond capitalism, towards a ‘new’ and ‘higher’ form of society 
in which the human potentialities developed by capitalism can be 
more fully realized. This 1s the basis on which he criticizes capitalism 
and envisages socialism. 


The End of History? 


I have tried to explain Marx’s critical method and defend tt against a 
line of philosophical criticism which is often brought against it. It 
may well seem, however, that it does no service to Marxism to inter- 
pret it in this way. For Marxism is thereby tied to an empirical theory 

of history, and thus hostage to the actual course that history takes. 
This appears to have turned decisively against Marxism and socialism 
more generally in recent times. The very idea of a stage beyond capi- 
talism is an illusion, we are constantly told: capitalism and the free + 
market constitute the final stage of social development, the ‘end of 
history’. 


In this context it is not difficult to see the attractions of the view that 
Marxism is a form of ethical socialism based upon transcendent 
values. For that view can comfort itself with the belief that even if 
Marr's theory of history, with its prediction of the supersession of 
capitalism, turns out to be entirely mistaken, the values of Marxism 
and ıts vision of socialism are unaffected and retain their validity. 
However, the problems caused for socialism by the course that history 
has recently been taking are objectively real and it is no help to 
Marxism to try to evade them in this fashion. 


Values and ideals are hostage to empirical reality whether we like it or 
not. Socialism cannot avoid the problems this presents. If no move-~“ 
ments emerge to oppose capitalism and to create an alternative society, 
if we really are at the end of history, then Marxism will indeed be 
refuted. But there are no good grounds for believing that to be the 





9 Grandriss, p. 540 Of course, other views and different values also existed in the 
ancient world. The sophisss, for example, developed a philosophy of individual self- 
interest, with affinities to the ideas of Enlightenment Liberalism. However, the sophise 
philosophy too must be seen as a response to existing economic and social changes 
These were undermining the craditional communal order and creaung the basis for the 
indrvidualiam that the sophiscs welcomed. Nevertheless, in the fifth century Bc the 
condinons for a fully commercial society had not yet developed, and the sophists had 
no conception of how their social and moral ideas could be realized In contrast to 
Enlightenment liberalism, their theories do not attain a positive and programmatic 
form, but remain negative and scepucal 

6 ‘Constant revolutionizing of production, uninterrupted disturbance of all social 
conditions .. distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all previous ones’, K Marx and 
F. Engels, ‘Manifesto’, p 70 
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case. Marxism provides a theoretical framework for understanding 
the capitalist system which remains both applicable and illuminating. 
The capitalist world continues to be torn by conflicts and crises, and 
ıt is clear chat free-market nostrums are no solution to the economic 
and social problems of the ex-Communist world either. It is impos- 
sible to believe that this is the end of history; forces of opposition to 
capitalism will surely emerge. This is the faith of socialism. It is a faith 
at present in that one cannot point to the actual existence of signifi- 
cant forces of this kind. But that is not to say that ıt is a blind faith. 
Nor 1s it a faith based on transcendent ideals. Rather, as I have tried 
to show, it is the belief—rationally grounded in a theory of history— 
that the aspiration towards a higher stage of society is not a mere ideal 
but the movement of historical reality itself. 
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Bianca Beccalli 


The Modern Women’s Movement 
in Italy 


Modern Italian feminism established itself in the early 19708, expanding with 

remarkable strength and radicalism from its middle-class base to become 

a popular mobilization with an extensive network of activists throughout 

the organized labour movement. By the end of the decade, however, 

feminism was in decline; and the beginning of the 1980s saw it virtually 

disappear as a movement. It lost its visibility in political struggles and 

grew ever more fragmented and out of touch, as feminist activists 

increasingly committed their energies to private projects and experiences, 

whether of an individual or communal nature. Thus it was that the ‘new’ 

feminist movement, following the example of other ‘new social movements’ 

of the 1970s, evolved into just another form of lifestyle politics. At this time 

many attempted to account for the decline of these movements that had once 

aroused such optimism and political expectation, and in particular to ques-, 
tion whether they had in fact disappeared or merely entered a period of 
inactivity. 
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Midway through the next decade, however, the picture changed again: 
the years 1983-84 witnessed an unexpected renewal of interest in 
feminist politics. Three developments were of particular significance: 
the revival of ‘cultural feminism’; the emergence of a new space for 
women in political parties and institutions; the beginning of a new 
cycle of trade-union feminism. 


My account of these developments is set within a broad historical 
survey of the Italian women’s movement, the changing attitude of 
state policy, and the role of the labour movement. I briefly examine 
the nineteenth-century tradition, followed by the era of the First 
World War and the period of Fascism. I then outline the main devel- 
opments between the Second World War and the 1960s, and provide 
a more detailed assessment of the 19708, looking at the formation, 
growth and decline of the ‘new’ feminist movement. This narrative is 
primarily descriptive and somewhat tentative, since a more analytical 
account would require a greater fund of data about the movement 
than is presently available. My interpretation emphasizes the continu- 
ing importance of political and intellectual traditions in both the 
shaping of women’s demands and their mobilization, despite certain 
structural constraints that Italy shares with other industrialized coun- 
tries. Two currents emerge as being particularly relevant in this 
regard: the close association between feminism and the Left, and the 
interrelation of difference and equality. 


Despite some disagreements and tensions, feminism and socialism 
have never been in conflict in Italy, as they were 10 other industrializ- 
ing countries at the end of the nineteenth century. This may be 
attributed to the social basis of Italian feminism: in most phases of its 
history, the movement has included women from different social 
backgrounds, both intellectuals and working-class activists. In this 
pattern we can also see the reproduction of a wider pattern of close 
contact between the Italian labour movement and other social 
movements, and of openness in the labour movement toward issues of 
cultural and political opposition originating outside the sphere of 
production, As regards the interrelation of difference and equality, in 
some capitalist countries the issues of women’s equality and women’s 
difference have been in apparent conflict since the end of the nine- 
teenth century, when the fact of women’s difference formed the basis 
of merely protective policies. In Italy by contrast, the dilemma of 
pursuing equal rights or protection, which tended to divide the 
socialist and feminist movements, failed to generate strong conflict; in 
fact, in a later phase the two currents would often intermix, with 
neither dominant. This absence of division was a notable feature in 
the immediate postwar years, and then again in the 1970s when the 
politics of difference were ascendant. Indeed, it remains a distinctive 
feature of contemporary Italian feminism, where the principles of 
both equality and difference have once again been strongly asserted. 
Whether this is ultimately a matter of intellectual and political 
confusion in the Italian experience, or a source of strength and 
vitality, is a question that I shall consider in analysing the ambiguous 
functioning of ‘difference’ as, on the one hand, a possible basis for 
neo-conservative protective policies, and, on the other, as the founda- 
tion for a more ambitious challenge to the sexual division of labour. 
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The Rise of Feminism in Italy 


Feminist ideas and initiatives developed in Italy, as they did in other 
countries, during the last decades of the nineteenth century. Whereas 
elsewhere the relation between feminism and soctalism tended to be 
controversial, with feminist currents within and outside the labour 
movement often in open conflict, in Italy no marked division existed, 
a pattern that has persisted to this day. The early unions were highly 
politicized, counting among their members many from the least privi- 
leged strata of the working class as well as 2 number of intellectuals— 
a fact especially relevant to the position of women and, in the longer 
term, to the relationship between feminism and socialism. 


Industrialization in Italy occurred considerably later than in many 
European countries: in 1901, out of a labour force of 15.9 million (and 
a total population of 32.4 million) only 23 per cent worked in indus- 
try, with 62 per cent in agricultural labour.! Peculiar to Italy was the 
absence of intermediate strata between the small number of highly 
skilled workers, organized in ‘leagues’ with a long craft tradition, and 
the mass of young unskilled workers, for whom employment was 
more contingent. The industrialization process rapidly overwhelmed 
the old skilled sector and craft unionism was wiped out. The new broad- 
based trade unions which emerged tended to engage in struggles for ~ 
general goals, and to represent the lower strata of workers, Since women 
workers, in Italy as elsewhere, were part of the new, unstable and low- 
ranking industrial proletariat, they benefited from this orientation of the 
unions’ policies. Most remarkable in this regard was the powerful agri- 
cultural union, at the turn of the century the largest labour organization 
in the country. Not only were women agricultural workers a significant 
factor in the orchestration of mass, rank-and-file mobilizations; they also 
held full-time posts 1n the union leadership. Argentina Altobelli, for 
several years the national president of the agricultural workers’ union, 
was one such case. Like many of the women union leaders at this time, 
Altobelli did notcome from the rank and file, but was an intellectual—the 
Italian unions’ openness to outside intellectuals being an active encour- 
agement to women to seek such positions. 


In fact the general openness of Italian unions to outside intellectuals 
was a specific and unintended way in which women’s leadership 
posiuons were favoured. The recruitment of intellectuals in the labour 
movement always stood out as a distincuve broad movement always 
stood out as a distinctive broad characteristic of the Italian model. 
Michels himself considered it a key to understanding the political and 
‘moral’ character of Italian socialism, as compared with the German 
and other European cases. The structural weakness of the Italian 
industrial working class and the importance of agriculture provided a 
setting for the development of a socialism with a much more hetero- 
geneous class composition than was found elsewhere in Europe; this 
setting discouraged the emergence of a sectionalist trade unionism, 
favouring a more general, universalisuc untonism instead. It also 


! See G. Fua, Lo seclappe sconemsce tn Italsa, Milan 1969; aod in parucular M. Lrvi Baca, 
‘Fator: demografic: dello sviluppo economico’, tbid. 
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favoured the role of intellectuals as organizers, and their presence 
reinforced the ‘moral’, political character of the labour movement.” 


The presence of intellectual women in Italian trade unions was not 
only a channel for the access of women to leadership positions; it also 
provided a liaison between socialism and feminism, and an awareness 
of the new feminist ideas that spread throughout Europe at the end of 
the century. The principal debate that arose out of this interface of 
working-class and feminist agendas was the strategic importance 
accorded to the struggle for socialism, i.e. whether this was to be 
understood as a prior and paramount necessity or alternately as 
indispensably intertwined with the struggle for the emancipation of 
women. The cases of Anna Maria Mozzoni and Anna Kuliscioff, the 
leading figures of ‘bourgeois’ and socialist feminism respectively, 
point up the notable differences in the two perspectives. Mozzoni 
turned to socialism from a liberal democratic background. For her the 
socialist movement, and in particular socialist women, were vital 
components in the struggle for women’s emancipation—a struggle 
thar she considered should in no way be subordinated to general poli- 
tical goals. Women of all social classes should actively campaign for 
the right to work, full civil and political rights, and changes in cultural 
conventions and attitudes. In Kuliscioff s writings, women’s emanci- 
pation and socialism had a different relationship: she believed that 
feminism should connect closely to socialism’s project, but in effect be 
subordinate to it. Only working-class and socialist women could wage 
the struggle necessary to overcome women’s oppression, one that 
would necessarily take place within the general framework of socialist 
transformation. These considerable differences in approach were to 
emerge clearly in the campaigns for women’s suffrage and protective 
laws for working women. Women and socialists close to the unions 
and the Socialist Party supported the campaign for protective legisla- 
tion. Other feminists opposed it, however, on the grounds that such 
laws would merely reinforce the traditional inferior position of women. 


The debate marked the point of maximum difference between the two 
positions in this period. However, there is great significance in the 
fact that Kuliscioff and Mozzoni, in a famous written exchange, were 
both published in the same socialist newspaper, L’Avents, in 1898. 
The two currents were less at odds on the issue of women’s enfran- 
chisement. Both feminist and socialist women supported the cam- 
paign for universal adult suffrage. The Socialist Party, however, was 
divided and, despite internal pressure from Kuliscioff and others, 
those in favour of only manhood suffrage prevailed. Once this latter 
was obtained in 1912, women’s suffrage disappeared from the socialist 
agenda, and was eventually granted as late as 1946, long after the first 
wave of feminism had subsided. 





2 A new scratum of educated women, the primary-school teachers, was created in Italy 
at the end of the nineteenth century, following the establishment of the state 
educational syscem. This was a privileged area for socialist recruitment. Several of 
these teachers developed into union organizers and/or political activists; the mastrrne 
sectelists, as they were commonly called, became a popular stereotype, and a character 
in popular literature. 
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Protection or Equality? 


In the years of struggle and political turmoil that preceded and followed 
the First World War, the ‘woman question’ disappeared as a specific 
issue for the Left. The Fascist regime, however, did direct new atten- 
tion to women. Indeed their reproductive role became an important 
part of the regime’s ideology and associated demographic policies. 
New protective legislation was introduced, including improved mater- 
nity rights and restrictions on working mothers. These policies went 
far beyond the protective legislation of the nineteenth century, and 
indeed were retrogressive in intent, accompanied as they were by the 
exclusion of women from certain high-level jobs, such as the judiciary, 
the upper echelons of the civil service and university teaching. Demo- 
graphic patteros were not in fact significantly altered by the regime's 
policies. The very high rate of reproduction at the beginning of the 
century showed a slight decline during the two Fascist decades, a 
pattern that continued in the following period. Women’s partici- 
pation in the labour market declined, but this was not so much a 
result of the conscious policy of exclusion as a long-term trend in 
Italian industrialization, in evidence elsewhere as well. 


In the immediate postwar period, the climate of liberation created 
considerably more favourable conditions: suffrage was extended to 
women for the first time, and equality between the sexes was written 
into the Constitution. Protective policies were not abandoned, how- 
ever. For some considerable time the two approaches coexisted, 
encouraged by state sponsorship, by the women’s associations, and by 
the labour movement. Among the associations a particularly promi- 
nent role was played by the Unione Donne Italiane (UDI). The UDI 
was a ‘mass organization’ of the Communist Party, which also 
included women who were not party members. It had some formal 
autonomy from the party, and on a few occasions, in the early postwar 
years—the liveliest period for the organization—took an independent 
stand on certain issues; however, the activity of the UDI was never 
comparable to that of the women’s movement at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Despite the absence of a strong, autonomous women’s 
movement, the pressure of the trade unions and the left-wing parties _ 
produced remarkable results in legislation and has been the major 

source of political initiative for women in Italy.3 


The major issue of the immediate postwar years was once again that 
of maternity rights; this saw women MPs from the left-wing parties— 
notably Teresa Noce+—lead a mass campaign for a maternity law. 
The UDI mobilized all its resources for the campaign, which lasted 
several years. The demands were resisted by employers, somewhat less 





> The progressive attitude of the Italian labour movement towards women, partcu- 
larly women workers, was reinforced by their part in the Resistance—though the scale 
of parucipacion was not matched by political representation after the War 

4 Noce was an outstanding figure in the Communist leadership, and at the ume also 
general secretary of the textile workers union. She was one of the very few women 
leaders in the labour movement in the whole postwar period Her autobiography, 
MMemorte di ana rivelutrenaria (Milan 1974), offers a remarkable account of the history of 
the Italian labour movement, and of the posruon of women in Italian literature 
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so by Catholic women and by church forces in general. Eventually, 1n 
1950, a law was passed giving protection to working mothers, pre- 
scribing compulsory and paid leave for pregnant women two months 
before and three months after birth, and defining a number of provi- 
sions for mothers of children under one year. The law remains one of 
the most advanced pieces of legislation in this field in any capitalist 
country. 


After the norms for protecting women workers had been established, 
equal pay was adopted as a major policy aim of the trade unions 
during the 1950s and early 1960s. The 1954 Convention on Equal Pay 
of the International Labour Office was ratified by the Italian govern- 
ment in 1956, earlier chan by other European goveraments. The ratifi- 
cation, however, produced no immediate change in the situation: 
female workers continued to receive different pay for the same job. 
The campaign for equal pay therefore turned its attention to collective 
bargaining. There followed a considerable effort of mobilization by 
the unions in the second half of the 19508, which led to national 
accords on equal pay in the early 1960s. These were considered land- 
mark agreements for the treatment of women workers, and they were 
indeed well ahead of comparable laws or agreements in other capita- 
list countries. The advent of equal pay brought about considerable 
change in wage inequality, but it did not touch the inequalities con- 
nected with the gender segregation of jobs. Division of the workforce 
on the grounds of gender has persisted in Italy, as it has in other 
industrialized countries, despite many other changes in the occupa- 
tional structure. Yet this structural inequality has been ignored by the 
trade unions and labour movement until very recently, the issue has 
also been notably absent from wider political and cultural discussion, 
including women’s debates and research in the social sciences. 
Following the establishment of equal-pay legislation and contracts, the 
‘woman question’ in the field of employment was considered by the 
Left to be solved, as much as by public opinion and the state. The UDI 
lost its prominence, and the trade unions dissolved their ‘women’s 
commissions’—considered redundant once the twin aims of 
improved maternity provision and equal pay had been achieved. 


Although some refinements were made to existing policies, no new 
initiative was forthcoming for about fifteen years, with the result that 
Italy, though in the forefront of wage equality, lagged behind other 
capitalist countries on issues of segregated work practices, discrimina- 
tion and equal opportunities. When these issues were finally 
addressed in the 1980s, no connection was made with the equal-pay 
campaigns of the 19508 and 1960s. It was as if the very existence of 
formal equality had served to conceal specific structural inequalities 
from the various social actors—the women’s groups, trade unions, 
parties and the state. Nevertheless, certain general policies of the 
labour movement have had unintended positive consequences. The 
politics of so-called ‘class unionism’ as practised by the mainstream 
trade-union movement—the Communist and Socialist organization 
cGiL—entailed a commitment to pursue progressive legislation and to 
include social issues in the process of collective bargaining; it 
especially favoured weaker elements of the labour force, often 
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granting them priority in matters of organization and negotiations 
with employers. ‘Class unionism’ therefore represented a positive 
development for the cause of women, whose situation as workers is 
heavily influenced by social and cultural condtions outside the work- 
place, and whose organized strength has traditionally been less than 
that of men. Accordingly, during the 1960s and early 1970s a number 
of social reforms were introduced, with the support of the left-wing 
parties, in areas such as childcare, health services, and so on, which, 
although not conceived as such, were of particular benefit to women. 
Between the end of the War and about 1960, the bargaining strength 
of the unions based in the large factories of the north was used to 
improve the position of the lower strata of the working class. The 
unions’ power also extended to protection of the interests of under- 
privileged groups—the unemployed and those working in small shops 
and in the underdeveloped areas of the country. Priority at this time 
was given to such issues as employment conditions and the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage. In the later period, and all through the 
19708, the emphasis was more on equality, especially with regard to wage 
policy—including the advocacy of flat-rate increases and an egalitarian 
system of bonuses. These policies of class solidarity reduced sex 
differentials in wages to some of the lowest, and improved working 
conditions and practices to some of the best, among capitalist countries; 
to this extent, as Paolo Sant has noted, Italian unions have been feminist ` 
without knowing it.> Both the explicit policies for women, and the 
indirect ones, contributed therefore to define a framework relatively 
more favourable to women; and this framework was likewise more 
favourable to the interaction between the women’s and labour move- 
ments, as was to become apparent in the 19708. 


The New Feminism of the 1970s 


A women’s movement of unprecedented strength and radicalism 
swept through Italian society in the 1970s, involving middle-class as 
well as working women. The first wave of that movement was made 
up of students, intellectuals, and in general middle-class women who 
had participated in the 1968 movement and in the subsequent New 
Left political formations. The movement emerged as an offshoot from 
a broader movement of protest—a fact which is important for 
explaining some of its dynamics. At the same time ıt should also be 
understood in terms of other factors in the structural transformation 
of Italian society in the past few decades. The single most visible, and 
perhaps the most important, of these changes was in education. 
Within the general elevation of higher education that distinguished 
Iraly in the 1960s, women’s access to higher education rose much more 
than men’s, starting a trend which continued steadily through the 
1970s and 1980s, when numbers of women entering higher education 
equalled those of men. The ‘young women of 1968’ were in that 
respect the first generation of emancipated women in Italy, the first 





>In industry, women’s wages were on average 70 per cent of men’s in 1969, rising to 
85 per cent in 1981 See PaOlo Sand, ‘Le retribuzioni femmunili in Italia: tra discrimina- 
zione ed egualitarismo’, International Conference on ‘Women and Labour Market 
Policies’, Milan 1984 Wage differentials have historically been lower than in the other 
countries of the European Community. 
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cohort to accede fully to higher education; they were also the first to 
live as young adults after the process of modernization the country 
had undergone in the 1950s and 1960s, and which was revealed by the 
unexpected results of the 1974 referendum on divorce. 


The movement started in the large cities of the North and Centre— 
where the politics of 1968 had originated and been most influential— 
spreading in due course to all regions of the country, effectively 
creating a national movement. The national scale of the movement 
was a significant achievement, notwithstanding the persistence of 
regional factors and differing rates of development.* In contrast with 
previous women’s mobilizations in Italy in the modern period, the 
new movement looked with mistrust on the early women’s struggles 
oriented towards equality and emancipation. The new feminism centred 
rather on a radical critique of the ‘public’ male world, and its guiding 
principles of competition and hierarchy. The fundamental theme was 
not equality but the positive evaluation of women’s ‘difference’—in 
particular an emphasis on the politics of the selfand issues of identity. The 
theoretical novelty of the movement came from abroad: the new Amer- 
ican, English and, latterly, French feminist literature was promptly 
translated, and came to exert a strong influence on an Italian femin- 
ism that lacked its own intellectual and cultural tradition. 


The social and political character of the Italian movement, however, 
was quite distinct, having developed out of the great structural trans- 
formations of the 19708. With close connections to the Left, and a 
history that intertwined with that of the other ‘new social move- 
ments’, Italian feminism in its heyday had a remarkable impact at 
every level of the social and political system. In common with the 
trajectory of these other movements, it reached its peak of organiz- 
ational strength and influence just after the mid-point of the decade, 
thereafter entering a period of decline and fragmentation. There 
subsequently followed a feminist revival in the mid 1980s. 


Four phases can be readily distinguished in the development of the 
new Italian feminism of the 1970s. The years 1967 to 1970 were essen- 

_tially a preparatory period—a kind of ‘prehistory’ of the movement— 
involving only a few dozen intellectuals. A second period, between 
1970 and 1974, has been dubbed ‘historical’ feminism, both by the 
movement's participants and by those engaged in research. These 
years were a period of experimentation and learning; the basic 
features of the new feminist politics were established and put into 
practice by a few hundred women in collectives in different parts of 
the country. The third period, between 1974 and 1977, saw these 
modest beginnings transformed into a mass movement: the women’s 
collectives multiplied, and there followed open confrontation with the 
political system on a number of Civil-rights issues. The fourth period, 
after 1977, witnessed a decline in political activity, and most of the 
women’s collectives disbanded. 





© Regional variacons are the focus of an insightful study of Italian feminism, pub- 
lished in English: Judith Adler Hellman, Jearneys Ameng Wemex, Oxford 1987 The 
author looks at different types of women’s organizations in five very contrasung cites, 
from the Catholic culture of Verona in the North to Caserta in the South 
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The first and most influential of the very early collectives was ‘Demau’ 
(‘Demystification of Authoritarianism’), Its Manifesto, published in 
December 1966, was the first document of the new feminism in Italy. 
Focusing on the notion of ‘integrating’ women in society, it was a 
critique addressed in particular to the tradition of women’s organiz- 
ations committed to the emancipation of women without a radical 
social change. The Demau collective pointed instead to the ‘contradic- 
tion’ between the position of women and a society dominated by 
‘masculine’ values. The power relations between the sexes were seen 
as a crucial aspect of the ‘authoritarianism’ and alienation that per- 
vaded the whole social system. They argued that women should 
challenge the whole structure of authority, ‘find the courage to start all 
over again’, and bring about ‘a social revolution’ based on women’s 
freedom. The struggle against authoritarianism would, in due course, 
become a main theme of the student movement. For them, however, 
patriarchy was not considered a crucial aspect of authoritarianism; 
their critique was directed instead at the authority structures in the 
school and the factory. The role of the family was considered merely 
as part of a generational critique, rather than in terms of relations 
between the sexes. This stress was strongly criticized by Demau in 
several polemical articles—although these had little impact at the 
time. Significantly, between 1968 and 1970 the collective itself was to 
lose half its members to the wider political movement. ' 


Other initiatives at this time followed very different trajectories. In 
1969, for example, a women’s collective called Il Cerchio Spezzato 
(‘The Broken Circle’) was formed within the student movement in 
Trento. Their work in some ways anticipated the feminist critique of 
the politics of the New Left—a critique that was to play a significant 
role in the growth of feminism in the 1970s—although, unlike 
Demau, their aim was to construct a theory of women’s ‘exploitation’ 
in Marxist terms. This approach did not develop into a significant 
current within the movement, indeed in later years it received little 
attention at all. Around 1970, two other collectives, Rivolta Femmu- 
nile and Anabasi, were formed. As with Demau, these were small 
groups composed of intellectuals rather than political activists; they 
were also, like the Cerchio Spezzato, critical of the thought and polit- 
ical activity of the Left. Their aim was to establish a new feminist 
theory and practice by drawing heavily on the example of the contem- 
porary American movement. As a result, consciousness-raising groups 
emerged as their main form of organization in the years 1970-74. 


The fundamental concern of Italian feminism at this time, whilst 
acknowledging the formative influence of the major Anglo-American 
theoretical terts,” was to develop a feminist practice. This period was 
witness to a remarkable quanuty of writing, mainly in the form of 
documents and journals. The most important of these publications 
was Sottosopra (Upside Down), an occasional periodical published in 
Milan, mainly on the initiative of a group of women from the Demau 
collective. This group remained the organizing centre of radical 
7 Juliet Mitchell's Wesen The Longest Revelation and Shulamith Firestone’s Dialers of 
Sex were translated 1n 1972, followed by Kate Millet’s Secme] Polstxs and others 
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feminism throughout the 1970s and 1980s. The publication was open 
to a number of different feminist groups, including Lowe Femministe, 
a Marxist-feminist group which advocated wages for housewives. 


Most of this work did not aim, as did earlier documents, to establish 
a theoretical and political perspective; it was rather in the form of 
written commentary on the new practical experiences of the women’s 
collectives, often in the form of diaries and autobiographical notes. 
This unevenness of theoretical production and political practice is a 
general feature of Italian Left culture. One need only compare the 
remarkable growth in political militancy in Italy with other capitalist 
countries, and contrast this with the relative paucity of cultural and 
theoretical production over the last two decades. It is as if there were 
simply finite resources which could be devoted either to theoretical or 
to practical activities. The real explanation is certainly more complex: 
it would include, among other things, the role of Marxism—both the 
particular nature of the Italian Marxist tradition and the fact that, 
until the late 1970s, Marxism as a body of thought was taken for 
granted, rather than developed, as the theoretical framework of social 
theory. 


Many collectives and groups were founded in those years, often under 
the influence of one or another of the pioneering organizations. Old 
and new groups tended to exchange ideas and cooperate on certain 
projects. Activities ranged from consciouness-raising to discussion of 
specific themes (such as women and health, women and theatre, pho- 
tography, writing), and participation in the first national and inter- 
national conferences. The first national meeting was held in 1973 at 
Pinarella, a village in southern Italy; another was held in 1974. 
Groups of Italian feminists also participated in international gather- 
ings during these years, the most influential being that organized in 
France by Psychanalyse et Politique. These latter represented a turn- 
ing point in terms of the influences on Italian feminism: from an 
Anglo-Saxon to a French feminist culture. 


By 1974 the number of participants had increased significandy, bol- 
stered by the steady recruitment of activists from the New Left—a 
trend that increased sharply in the years 1974 and 1975. Although the 
new feminism was composed of a loose and heterogeneous network of 
groups, its participants nevertheless shared a common cultural style: 
an emphasis on ‘togetherness’ and communality which involved col- 
lectives eating, travelling and dancing together, as well as dressing in 
a similar, distinctive way. The women shared a set of core assump- 
tions about the nature of women’s oppression and the priorities of the 
struggle. The structure of domination was seen by all to be rooted in the 
relationship between the sexes, notwithstanding the differing degrees 
of attention given to other aspects of the social system. The shared goals 
now were not women’s emancipation and equality, but the ‘libera- 
tion’ of women and the achievement of radical change through privi- 
leging the positive values embedded in women’s difference. The 
emancipatory tradition of feminism was in fact almost entirely silent 
in Italy throughout these years and up to the late 1970s. Even UDI, the 
bearer of the Communist emancipatory tradition, seemed at an 
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important congress in November 1973 to have lost its 19508 style 
(issues of child care and work) and to have taken on the new feminist 
themes of sexuality and liberation. And, indeed, in the following 
years, the association became increasingly critical of the PCI itself. 


A Dual Loyalty 


All currents in the movement saw the process of personal change as 
the key to liberation; thus the traditional Left distinction between 
ends and means was widely rejected in favour of consciousness-raising 
and separatism as the shared instruments for a process of individual, 
collective and social transformation. 


It was on this latter issue, however—the chronology of, and the rela- 
tions between, the processes of personal change, the growth of an 
autonomous women’s movement, and the transformation of perceived 
social and political constraints—thar differences eventually began to 
emerge. Quite early on these arose between collectives that concen- 
trated exclusively on their internal activities, and those that shared the 
Left's commitment to thoroughgoing social change (including the 
practicalities of organizing neighbourhoods and factories, arranging 
support facilities such as child care, and so on). This divergence grew 
wider in the following years. Between 1974 and 1977 it took the form_ 
of a debate on feminist strategy: whether or not the movement should ` 
be independent of, or closely aligned with, left-wing politics—either 
of the traditional or the New Left tendency. The debate was spurred 
on by women who were active in both New Left groups and autono- 
mous women’s organizations. 


The election results of 1975 and 1976 represented a marked success for 
the Communist Party, while unequivocally revealing the limits of the 
New Left movement, despite its remarkable expansion (and, indeed, 
its subsequent prolonged life in Italy compared with other capitalist 
countries). The new social movements, for their part, directly bene- 
fited from this crisis of the New Left, with feminism supplying the 
most important critique, calling for radical ideological reassessment 
and organizational change, including a return to some of the original 
ideas of 1968. The larger themes of 1968—critiques of the division of 4 
labour and structures of power, of the quality of daily life, of the cul- 
tural reproduction of society—had been abandoned fairly early on by 
the emerging New Left: as the student mobilizations of 1968 gave way 
to workers’ struggles in 1969, the militant students shifted their 
interest to the factories; and, in the face of an exceptionally militent 
working class, they opted for classical ‘Marxist-Leninist’ theories of 
strategy and organization. Several groups grew out of this process, 
differing in doctrinal detail but equally committed to the subordina- 
tion of personal life in pursuit of immediate revolutionary gains. All 
espoused a strong commitment to democracy and equality, yet were them- 
selves internally structured by a rigid division of labour and a tradi- 
tional hierarchy of leaders and followers. All, in practice, marginalized 





8 In the national elections of 1976, the Far Left gained only 15 per cent of the votes, 
while the Communist Party won 34 4 per cent—an increase of 7 2 per cent on the 
previous national elecuons in 1972 
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women members despite the fact that these constituted close to half 
the strength of the groups. These different aspects of the world of New 
Left politics came to be sharply criticized when the short-term 
revolutionary project showed its failure. Feminism initiated this 
critique and remained its most articulate and persistent advocate. By ' 
the mid 19708, feminism was a powerful presence—almost constitu- 
ting a faction—within the main organizations of the New Left. 


Indeed, the dual loyalty of the New Left feminists became a major 
issue, and subsequently an important factor in the transformation of 
feminism into a mass movement. The debate centred on a knot of 
questions relating to immediate political strategy and the wider polit- 
ical perspective. Should feminists be interested in electoral politics, 
and if so should they actively support the organizations to which they 
belonged, or rather try to reach a common position as feminists? 
Should they make common cause with elements of the Left on such 
issues as divorce and abortion, which touch directly on the condition 
of women but also constitute part of a wider political debate? Should 
women stick to the new independent tactics—separatism and their 
own political timetable—or should they compromise to some extent 
with established political practice and protocol? More generally, how 
do the politics and goals of the broader class struggle—with which the 
New Left feminists strongly identified for some years—relate to the 
struggle for women’s liberation? These questions—indeed dilemmas 
—were confronted as practical problems. There was no broad dev- 
elopment in Italy of feminist, or socialist-feminist, theory—no 
attempt to theorize the debate between Marxists and critics of patriar- 
chy, between socialist and radical feminists—in the years between 
1974 and 1977, the years of the so-called ‘double militancy’. Over the 
course of these four years the New Left feminists inclined increasingly 
toward the option of feminist autonomy. Thus, at different moments, 

and in varying ways and degrees, the main New Left organizations 
were faced with a feminist-inspired schism. 


The most dramatic instance was that of Lotta Continua. This was one 
of the three largest New Left organizations, and the most significant in 
terms of its capacity for active mobilization. Compared with the other 
two large groups, Il Manifesto and Avanguardia Operaia, its member- 
ship tended to be younger and its initiatives more innovative and 
style-conscious; in this way it was the direct heir of ‘1968’. More than 
the other New Left organizations, Lotta Continua was committed to 
immediate radical change, indeed, was almost insurrectionist. Its 
emphasis on exemplary actions, demonstrations, and street fighting 
with the fascists, led to the development of an efficient network of 
servizio d'ordine (marshals) for patrolling such activities—a network 
possessing a parallel structure that was prominent in the life of the 
organization itself. In December 1975, there was a spectacular clash 
between the feminists and the servizio d’ordtme of Lotta Continua. 
About 20,000 women from all over Italy had gathered in Rome for 
one of the first national demonstrations in the abortion campaign. 
The organizers intended the march to be for women only; but the 
servizio d'ordine, committed to patrolling the march in case of fascist or 
police attack, refused to accept this separatist status and burst into the 
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ranks of women marchers. The feminists were beaten by their 
supposed protectors, and the march was partially disrupted. The 
event was followed by heated discussion within Lotta Continua and 
on the Left in general; it was emblematic of the larger political and 
social processes at work in that period. At its national congress 
women members organized a separate caucus that proceeded, on 
feminist grounds, to argue for the dissolution of the organization 
(eventually decided by the leadership itself in 1976). 


A less explosive confrontation took place in Il Manifesto, whose more 
flexible ideology was able to accommodate change, and specifically to 
respond positively to a number of feminist demands. Outside the 
New Left, the UDI was one of the first organizations to be strongly 
influenced by feminism, and was soon engaged in a debate similar to 
that outlined above. At the UDI’s 1978 conference, the process that 
would eventually bring this organization, with its traditional structure 
and link to the PCI, to the decision to dissolve itself, was already 
becoming clear. (There was an agreement at the 1982 national con- 
ference to disband the old UDI, and replace it with a smaller, 
independent, informal and movement-like association.) In the PCI 
itself, the influence of the new feminism did not become visible until 
later, toward the end of the decade. It should be noted, however, that 
in 1976, with the turmoil provoked by the new feminism during the™ 
Sixth National Congress of Communist Women, several of the men as 
well as women who spoke welcomed the emergence of the new move- 
ment, invoking Togliatti’s idea of a ‘woman's question’ which trans- 
cends and cuts across all social classes, and hence has achieved ‘a full 
social maturity’. The outcome of these schisms was to bring a new 
generation of younger feminists, in large numbers, into alliance with 
the ‘historical feminists’ of the early 19708. The test for both sides was 
the battle for abortion. 


The Abortion Campaign 


The campaign to legalize abortion took off in 1975, but had its roots in 
the 1974 campaign for the referendum on divorce, when for the first 
time the family and relations between the sexes became subjects of + 
open political discussion, and the Catholic lobby was defeated by a — 
margin exceeding all expectations. The balance of forces was similar 
to that in the earlier campaign: on the one side the church and the 
Christian Democrats, on the other a reluctant and preoccupied Com- 
munist Party,’ an active Radical Party, and the feminist movement. 
However, the feminist movement was now much stronger, and more 
deeply involved in the abortion issue than in the divorce campaign. 





9 The tradicional reluctance of the Communist Party to question the structure of the 
family and to address issues of sexuality had been reinforced before 1974 by the fear of 
losing in a confrontation with Catholic conservatism Yet they underesumared the 
process of modernization thar had taken place in the country, as the results of the 
divorce referendum showed. In 1975 and 1976, the party’s reluctance was reinforced 
both by its unwillingness to offend the Chrisnan Democrats, and by the ‘historic _ 
compromise’ thar was developing between the two parties For a detailed treatment of 
the posinons of the church and the Communist Party relatrve to the family, see Lesley 
Caldwell, Italien Family Matters, London 1991. 
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Also, the debate itself was much more complicated, dividing both the 
political parties and the feminists themselves—divisions rooted in 
disagreement over tactics as much as in the fundamental issues at 
stake. The Christian Democrats maintained outright opposition to 
abortion, even though the doctrine of the Catholic church does permit 
abortion in cases where the physical survival of the mother is at stake. 
The parties in favour, for their part, differed on two fundamental 
points: whether or not the woman had the right to choose, without 
external pressure; and whether or not abortion should be free. The 
Communist and Socialist parties believed that the decision should be 
taken by physicians, while the smaller parties insisted this was a right 
that belonged to the woman; the former were in favour of abortion 
being provided free of charge, while the latter held differing positions. 
The right to choose became a major focus of feminist attention, 
producing, in due course, a division within the movement, as well as 
a breach with the institutional powers. (The question of cost assumed 
an importance following the passage of the law, during the process of 
implementation.) 


The feminists’ insistence on the woman’s right to choose was a natural 
outgrowth. of a politics centrally concerned with women’s autonomy 
—in particular those issues addressing their bodies and sexuality. It 
was, therefore, a matter of great principle, bearing special symbolic 
significance. As such, it was not open to reconsideration or compro- 
mise—a non-negotiable goal. Thus any suggestion of there being state- 
imposed limits on, or qualifications to, women’s right to choose 
abortion was bound to be greeted with hostility. Consequently, when 
the bill—having eventually been agreed by the political parties, and 
jointly presented to parliament at the end of 1976—was found to 
stipulate that the woman must present her request for an abortion to 
a registered doctor before being entided to an abortion in a public 
hospital, it was greeted with fierce condemnation by the feminists, 
causing a rift between the women’s movement and other—insutu- 
tional—forces in favour of abortion. More controversial within the 
movement itself was the other condition placed upon abortion on 
demand: that relating to the point after which termination of preg- 
nancy would not be allowed. The time limit proposed by those draft- 
ing the bill was too early in the view of most feminists, especially 
given the requirement that there be a mandatory waiting period. As a 
consequence, this question and that of whether free abortion should 
have a minimum-age qualification became the subjects of endless 
controversy. 


Despite attempts within the movement to achieve a consensus of 
opinion, and thereby strengthen its public profile by a display of 
unity, there was never any direct link established between the cam- 
paign and the institutional political process. Even the movement's 
indirect influence was exercised in a very uneven way, with no 
account being taken of the parliamentary timetable. During the 
period leading up to the law’s enactment in June 1978, for instance, 
there were no national demonstrations either to support or amend it. 
As it turned out, the legislation was, in fact, relatively progressive on 
women’s behalf. Nevertheless, it did contain a number of weaknesses. 
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For example, the obligation to consult a doctor inevitably gave rise to 
various practical difficulties and delays, particularly in the case of 
underprivileged women. Abortion was free of charge, but had to be 
performed in the public hospitals, where the right of nurses and 
doctors to refuse to participate on grounds of conscience rendered the 
service the worst in the public-health system, and at times completely 
paralysed it. Making free abortion a reality for women of all regions 
and backgrounds was the main political task left to the abortion 
campaign—a point vital for the thoroughgoing implementation of the 
law. But this required a different commitment from that forthcoming 
in previous years; and in the event the movement was unable to 
organize itself in the appropriate manner. Yasmine Ergas offers a par- 
ticularly insightful analysis of the way in which the new institutional 
set-up created as a result of the abortion law and the 1975 law estab- 
lishing family health centres, contributed substantially to fragmenting 
the feminist movement.” A number of factors accounted for this 
impact: oo the one hand, the movement lost its power to stage sym- 
bolic activity nationally, its influence had rather to be exercised 
locally, through a kind of decentralized pressure; on the other hand, 
the issues of abortion and women’s health underwent a shift in value 
and meaning—from the right of women to control their own bodies 
and sexuality, to a stress on the welfare of the family and the role of 
the medical profession. Thus it was that abortion soon ceased to be a 
crucial issue for the Italian feminist movement. 


In the years after 1977, the movement underwent a major transform- 
ation. In the absence of a national 1ssue to command public attention 
and around which to mobilize, the feminists’ autonomous activities 
lost the visibility they had achieved in the mid 1970s; moreover, the 
network of small collectives, which had formed the backbone of the 
movement, began to break down—most groups lost members or 
simply disappeared, and very few new ones emerged. As a political 
subject, Italian feminism altogether disappeared. Even the campaign 
to defend the abortion law in a 1981 referendum organized by the 
Catholic forces, while there was a wide popular mobilization, it was 
significantly not a specifically feminist one; the mobilization followed 
traditional divisions. Yet despite the decline of feminism as a 
specifically political movement, its key themes and tdioms had 
already diffused into the subcultures of civil society, giving rise to 
currents which would come to characterize the feminism of the 1980s. 


Mobilization in the Trade Unions 


While feminism as a subject in the political arena was fading away, a 
distinct wave of feminist mobilization in the trade unions was 
developing. In fact, the advent of what has become known as ‘trade- 


P In che sx months following the passage of the law, 72 per cent of Italian doctors 
declared themselves to be ‘objectors’; see Lesley Caldwell, ‘Feminism and Abortion 


Politics ın Italy’, tn Joni Lovendiski and Joyce Octshom, eds, The New Polstrcs of _ 


Abortion, London 1986. 
"Yasmine Ergas, Nelle magin della pelttca Femminisme, rastitursene ¢ pelsttche sectals 
well’ lala degi: anni settanta, Milan 1985. 
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union feminism’ is one of the most remarkable aspects of the modern 
Italian women’s movement, and the most significant example of the 
diffusion of feminist ideas and values into the culture at large. It arose 
within the organized labour movement in the latter half of the 1970s, 
in the wake of a decade of labour militancy and the rise of the new 
feminism. The moment of its emergence coincided with a crucial 
watershed in postwer Italian demographic and social development. 
Within a decade, between 1971 and 1981, the fertility rate rapidly 
declined, dropping from 68 to 48—a change more marked in the 
industrial North and in the urban areas. There was a reversal in the 
secular trend for women’s participation in the workforce to decline. 
Women’s participation rate had reached its lowest point 1n 1972: 21.3 
per cent compared with 55.4 per cent among men. The reversal was 
quite sharp: of the one and a half million people newly employed 
between 1973 and 1981, 253,000 were men and 1,247,000 were women, 
women’s participation rate increased to 26.5 per cent in 1981 (and to 
28.9 per cent in 1986), while men’s participation rate was stable; in 
1981 women made up two-thirds of the ‘unemployed’ (those officially 
registered as looking for jobs). The change affected mainly women 
between 25 and 35 years of age, that is those women who had typically 
abandoned the labour market in Italy more than in other todustrial- 
ized countries. The percentage of married women in the female 
workforce rose likewise from 50 per cent in 1971 to 65 per cent in 1981. 
The influence of these changes on the movement was, however, only 
indirect; in fact, we can better understand the movement as the out- 
come of the trade-union militancy of the previous years. 


The first ‘collectives’ of women trade unionists were formed in 1975. 
They developed in the areas of greatest working-class militancy, and 
within the industrial unions (especially the engineering unions), 
rather than tn the traditionally female sectors such as textiles, or the 
expanding service sector. Women’s membership in unions is roughly 
proportional to their participation in the workforce: for example, in 
the largest trade-union confederation, the CGIL, women made up 29.3 
per cent of the membership in 1977, when they comprised 30.2 per 
cent of the workforce. Their representation in the union hierarchy, 
however, is much lower: a mere 6 per cent of full-time officials in the 
CGI and a derisory 1 per cent of the national leadership of all unions. 
The women involved had in the main devoted many years to union 
work and were veterans of the recent political struggles. Their initial 
discussions consequently addressed precisely this set of experiences: 
what did it mean to be a woman and at the same ume a trade-union 
militant? Much of the rhetoric of these groups was borrowed from 
the new feminism, and the form of discussion resembled that of con- 
sciousness-raising. The groups were composed exclusively of women, 
which represented a complete break with the traditions of working- 
class organization. Meetings would usually open with the airing of 
personal problems and experiences, and then move to discussion of 
wider political issues. Groups would analyse the daily lives of their 
members, focusing particularly on the frustrations involved in the 
women’s attempts to define a new identity through collective political 
experience. The trade unions were criticized for failing to live up to 
their own avowed principles and values: through the years of 
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mulitancy they had emphasized equality, but the realities experienced 
by women activists were hierarchy and an unequal division of labour. 


In addition, feminism offered a powerful instrument for analysing the 
real personal power relations at the workplace and in political life. 
The prevalent ‘masculine’ style of union militancy likewise came 
under criticism. Women began to articulate the uneasiness that they 
had concealed for years while trying to imitare the male model and 
thereby have equal weight in the movement. The practical, affective 
strength of women could find no place except at the margins of union 
activities—women could ‘keep others company, cheer them up or 
soothe their spirits, chant slogans at the head of a march, pass out 
leaflets, or smile at passers-by to gather support’. However, if they 
wanted to command respect, it was necessary to deny their own deep 
inclinations. This internal conflict that the women militants exper- 
ienced gave rise to impassioned debates: how could union politics be 
changed if women simply ignored this conflict or pushed it to one 
side? In the analysis of such militants, the difference between women 
and men should not be denied, but rather affirmed and built upon. 
Drawing on the new feminism, they saw women not only as victims of 
discrimination, but also as the embodiment of an alternative approach 
to life and politics—which it was women’s task to develop. ‘Equality 
of opportunity’ was downplayed as a goal; the aim should now be to 
change the rules of the game for both men and women. 


Historically, as we have seen, the debate over policies for working 
women had been conducted between advocates of protection and 
those who espoused equality. The new women militants, however, 
claimed that a third way had to be pursued: women’s specific needs 
should define the path toward wholesale change. ‘Protection’, after all, 
appeared to sanction second-class citizenship for women; and equality 
was a devalued notion in a world whose very rules needed radical 
change. The network of women’s collectives spread rapidly between 
1975 and 1978. A loose structure began to emerge, linking collectives in 
the factories and the big cities with national coordinating committees 
in most of the important union sectors. The number of activists grew 
from a few dozen to several hundred in the first two years; the rate of + 
growth was particularly pronounced in the industrial unions, at the ` 
centre of the new working-class militancy. The mass expansion of the 
movement over the next two years broadly followed the same pattern. 


The big industrial unions coordinated a number of national demon- 
strations at this time, in which women workers achieved particular 
visibility by marching in their thousands in separate sections, with 
feminist slogans. Thus the new movement of trade-union women 
emerged essentially as an industry-based mobilization, amidst the 
general rise of industrial militancy in the 19708; and yet as it expanded 
beyond regional boundaries, it assumed the status of a truly national 
mass movement. By the end of 1978 there was a growing recognition 
of the new role of women in the unions, and certain feminist ideas— 
the critique of gendered roles and power relations, an emphasis on the - 
individual—were officially accepted into trade-union discourse. As if 
to give official endorsement to the recognition of women, the CGIL 
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decided in 1981 to convene a national conference of women shop 
stewards and union representatives, addressed by Luciano Lama, the 
Communist head of the CGL and general secretary of the Federation 
of Italian Unions. In front of over two thousand enthusiastic partici- 
pants, Lama affirmed the importance of sexual politics above and 
beyond the struggle for equality and against economic exploitation. 
The movement, in due course, brought about a remarkable change of 
attitude and perception among thousands of trade unionists. 


A major vehicle of this change was the unions’ adult education pro- 
gramme—the 150 hours per year release time allotted to workers to 
participate in public education courses—which had a special import- 
ance for women. Such courses were not intended in any direct way to 
benefit workers individually but to encourage the growth of a new 
collective consciousness. Secured by the unions in 1972, the pro- 
gramme was a great success throughout the decade. The level of 
participation was high, despite the fact that the courses offered no 
opportunity for individual career advancement. Rough estimates in 
the Milan area, for instance, indicated that a hundred thousand work- 
ers benefited over a ten-year period. From 1975, courses for women 
only were organized, a development that tied in closely with the 
spread of trade-union feminism—sometimes participants on a course 
would establish a feminist collective; sometimes an already existing 
group would initiate a course. Various aspects of women’s experience 
would be covered: the history and sociology of the family, health and 
sexuality, work and politics. The courses were organized by women— 
often feminists—and atrended by students and housewives as well as 
by union members. In place of the usual ‘training for leadership’ 
offered to women trade unionists in other industrialized countries— 
essentially aimed at promoting women’s entry into the male world— 
the courses were intended to strengthen women through knowledge of 
and pride in their ‘difference’. 


The Politics of Women's Difference 


Although the women militants achieved their basic demand for an 
autonomous network of women inside the unions, in the event the 
victory had only a limited impact. This was due both to the particular 
ideological character of their ‘third way’ strategy, and to the decentral- 
ized and non-bureaucratic organization of the women’s networks. In 
the militants’ view, the ‘third way’—beyond protection or equality— 
represented a recognition of women’s specificity—their ‘difference’, 
in the language of the movement. In practice, however, this analysis 
had no clear link to the concrete situation of women workers. 


When problems emerged—an instance of which was the abolition of 
certain protective regulations governing night-shift work and heavy or 
dangerous job assignments—the old dilemmas persisted. Thus on the 
practical question of whether or not women should demand the right 
to work night shifts and do heavy, dirty or risky jobs, the ‘third way’ 
suggested simply abolishing night shifts, or changing the whole work 
environment for both women and men. The perspective taken was 
arguably far too abstract or purely ideological. Indeed, it was partly 
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due to this failure to engage with concrete issues that the feminist 
impact on union policy toward equal opportunity law was virtually 
nil. The movement-style organization of the women’s networks also 
worked to limit their influence on union policies and practices. In 
addition, the women militants chose to organize themselves separ- 
ately, and to reject the division of labour, hierarchy and the politics of 
compromise. The effect of deploying such new forms of organizing 
social relations within the context of trade-union action was to risk 
being ineffective at those moments when it was more appropriate to 
bring pressure to bear through the ‘usual channels’, What is more, 
nothing was done to resolve the classic problem of claiming to repre- 
sent a large group in the absence of formal mechanisms for represent- 
ation: thus the militants’ strategy ran the risk of opening a gap 
between the movement and those on whose behalf it claimed to speak. 


As a consequence, although in its own terms the movement had by 
1980 won the struggle, with the position of women within the unions 
legitimated and their autonomy recognized, the process had taken 
place without the mass involvement of working women. (In common 
with other ‘new social movements’, this was essentially a mobilization 
of ‘partictpants’.) What is more, there had been no attempt to chal- 
lenge the current policies or power structure of the unions—the 
demand, after all, had been for autonomy not participation—or to ~“ 
change the political system. The traditional problems confronting 
women in the workplace that have defined the political agenda in 
most industrialized countries—segregation on grounds of sex, equal 
opportunities, and so on—were never tackled by this powerful and 
unique feminist movement inside the trade unions. Given this 
analysis of the limits of the movement, it will not appear surprising 
that this remarkable mobilization inside the unions had virtually no 
impact on the most important piece of legislation affecting women 
workers in the recent period. In 1977 an anti-discrimination, equal 
employment opportunities law was passed. The law was one of the 
poorest pieces of legislation of its kind, a very mild version of the 
Briush law which served as a model; it was, moreover, only partially 
implemented, and patchy in its coverage and effects. 

Eventually the movement fragmented and entered a period of decline; x 
collectives and the national coordinating committees lost key partici- 
pants; some activists left union activity altogether, others changed 
jobs. In a process typical of movements based on personal politics, 
once the individual needs of participants become the primary focus of 
political interest, a separation of the personal from the political 
ensued, leading in no time to the widespread withdrawal of activists 
from the public political sphere. A case in point is that of Flora 
Bocchio, a leading feminist in the trade unions, who left union work 
to become a film-maker. The pattern of such changes 18 analysed in a 
study based on the lives of women activists involved in the ‘150 hours’ 
courses and, through these, the feminist movement. Several of the 
women changed their vocation; a number separated from their 
partners, or otherwise altered their private life remarkably. Such - 
changes were perceived as a direct response to the appeal of personal 
politics, and indeed tended to shadow the study courses and related 
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political experiences. In most cases investment in personal change 
was overwhelming and as a consequence the focus on the political was 
gradually abandoned.” 


The 1980s Revival 


By the beginning of the 1980s the cycle of mass feminist mobilization 
was over. In the second half of the decade, however, the picture 
changed again: a number of feminist currents showed signs of revival, 
and some new ones began to arouse interest. This new cycle, while 
lacking the large rallying issues of divorce and abortion, has been 
markedly more pluralistic and multifaceted—and consequently more 
internally contradictory—than the earlier movement, involving dis- 
tinct versions of the radical feminism that arose in the 1970s, as well 
as a strong commitment to women’s empowerment within the existing 
social order. As a result, new alliances as well as fresh sources of 
tension developed between feminism and the forces of the Left. My 
analysis of this relatively complex formation looks in turn at the 
developments in ‘cultural’ feminism, at feminist politics within the 
political parties and institutions, and at the new trajectory of trade- 
union feminism—the three categories to which I referred briefly at the 
start of this article. It should be understood that although such dis- 
tinctions are necessary for reasons of clear exposition, in practice 
there has been a considerable degree of overlap and convergence. 


The revival of cultural feminism was announced most visibly by the 
publication of the document Prw downs che xomini, in the occasional 
series Sottosopra, issued by the collective of the Women’s Bookstore in 
Milan. The theme of the document is new: women’s feeling of inade- 
quacy and discomfort in the public sphere. This is understood to be 
not a consequence of discrimination, but rather the symptom of a 
much deeper and more profound sense of not belonging. Women 
tend either to hide their idenuty, in so far as it is an expression of 
their physicality, and devote their energies to emulating men in a 
society based on the male body and male language, or they retreat 
from the public sphere altogether. The analysis is suggestive, and rela- 
tively straightforward, although the underlying strategy is somewhat 
obscure. Traditional attempts to combat discrimination—from the 
removal of obvious inequities, to contemporary forms of action for 
equality involving the recognition of difference—are rejected. Indeed, 
the document shows little interest in issues of equality and justice, 
which, it is argued, are defined by male thought and practice and fail 
to take account of women’s ‘difference’. 


The most striking thing about the Sottosopra pamphlet was its success: 
for it soon established itself as a reference point for feminists through- 
out the country. This came as something of a surprise, given that the 
pamphlet’s authors were a small group of middle-class intellectuals 
whose intellectual reference points—Luce Irigaray, Adrienne Rich— 
were decidedly esoteric. Only a few months after publication, most 





2 See Gruliana Chiaretti and Marina Piazza, Edmcaxene permanents: i) case da corn mens- 
grafic: 150 ore salla condrzsene della douna, Milan 1982, Maria Vittoria Ballestrero, Dalle 
tutula alla parità, Bologna 1979. 
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feminists in Italy, regardless of alignment, were quoting passages and 
key words. Even the Communist Party leader Enrico Berlinguer, in an 
address during the 1983 electoral campaign hailing the new radical 
presence of women, caused great surprise by quoting from the 
pamphlet. Women members of the party similarly drew on its con- 
cepts and language to strengthen the claim of the new feminist 
politics. 


The 1980s revival of cultural feminism drew on a variety of resources 
other than the Sosesopre pamphlet and the Women’s Bookstore. 
Indeed, following the decline of the movement in the 1970s, a number 
of independent cultural centres were established. In the main they 
worked to resist the decline of feminism and to preserve women’s con- 
sciousness through both memory of the recent past and reconstruction 
of the more distant past. Although they vary both in terms of the 
degree of autonomy each possesses and the type of feminism practised 
and espoused, all share a stress on the ‘cultural’. Once the political 
mobilization of the 19708 was over, very few new ‘practical’ initiatives 
for women—anti-rape networks, shelters for battered women, health 
centres—emerged at the community level, and much of the support 
network that dated from that period, including facilities enabling self- 
help with abortion, disappeared. Political priorities gave way to a 
strong cultural emphasis. This emphasis on the cultural was clearly ` 
evident in the Women’s Studies programmes that were established by 
professional intellectuals during the 1970s and 1980s—indeed their 
development was coterminous with the rebirth of cultural feminism. 
The first of such programmes were put together and taught by socio- 
logists; they found a niche within the universities and produced a 
number of influential publications. They were succeeded by the histo- 
rians. In 1987 a large conference called in Modena drew together for 
the first time feminist scholars from different disciplines —anthropo- 
logists, psychoanalysts and economists, as well as non-academic 
feminists and women from the centres of documentation. This event 
revealed the growth and exchange of ideas that had been taking place in 
the field of cultural feminism, drawing both on the grassroots experiences 
of some of the centres and on new feminist scholarship. These devel- 
opments found a subsequent echo in the media and in the official 
` world of politics, especially ın debates among Communist women. 


Into the Mainstream 


The cause of feminism within the governmental institutions and polit- 
ical parties was also advanced during the 1980s. The official commit- 
ment by the Italian government to develop sexual equality dates back 
to the passing of the Equal Employment Law in 1977. Its practical 
implementation had to wait until the establishment in 1983 of the 
National Committee for Equality under the auspices of the Ministty of 
Labour The profile of the commissions themselves, and the activities 
of individual members, had a considerable influence upon crucial sec- 
tors of public opinion, and contributed to the raising of expectations 
with regard to women’s empowerment. The National Committee 
for Equality, for example, found its most useful ally among trade- 
union feminists. With astonishing speed, the philosophy of equal 
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opportunities and of women’s empowerment, hitherto so foreign to 
Italian political culture, established itself as the new common sense in 
many sectors of society. 


This new philosophy took root within the main political parties, espe- 
cially the Communist Party. Within the Socialist Party, a few women 
with established political profiles and a degree of influence became 
particularly active and vocal on women’s issues; but the party itself 
did not change, the proportion of women ın leadership positions did 
not increase, nor did the party promote women candidates in elec- 
tions. A similar pattern was evident within the Christian Democratic 
Party. Within the Communist Party the changes had much broader 
echoes. Although the organization of Communist women, the UDI, 
had severed all connections with the party and subsequently dissolved 
itself, women within the party retained an active interest in feminist 
issues, and set about trying to involve both the party leadership and 
wider membership. Their document, the Certa delle donne communists, 
published in November 1986 following a number of public discus- 
sions, was widely circulated and became the occasion for a consider- 
able organizational effort to mobilize women and the party. The 
document echoes some of the themes of the Sottosopra pamphlet, but its 
wider ambition was to represent women’s perspective on a wide range 
of important political subjects—such as peace and war, labour-market 
policies, education—and to involve the party in such a project. This 
claim to women’s difference and its role in redefining party politics 
achieved wide success. Among the signs of this new attention were the 
nomination of a new representative for women in the party, Livia 
Turco (this was the first nme a woman had been coopted onto the top 
executive body of the party), the establishment of quotas for women 
on all the representative bodies in the party, and an increase in the 
percentage of women selected for the Communist electoral lists— 
thereby raising dramatically in 1987 the representation of women in 
the Italian parliament. At the end of the 1980s it looked as if a new 
politics of difference had entirely overcome the old emancipationist 
tradition of the Communist Party. 


By the mid 1980s, trade-union feminism had re-emerged, following 
several years’ silence. Although no longer the great movement of the 
19708, it was nevertheless a powerful political force. The world of 
labour was of course dramatically transformed in Italy, as in the rest 
of the world. The same changes which had been taking place during 
the 19708 continued during the 1980s, with a declining fertility rate, 
increasing access of women to higher education, and increasing rates 
of participation in the labour market. Despite this, remarkable 
structural continuities in women’s position were to be seen. Within 
the workplace, job segregation by sex has not changed with the 
increased participation of women: a study on the evolution of job 
segregation has shown that 76 per cent of women were concentrated 
in less than 15 per cent of the occupations both in 1901 and in 198. 
Within the household, the division of labour is still very unequal: a 
recent survey of families in Milan shows that women spend an 
average of 45 hours a week in work ‘for the family’, and that only in 9 
per cent of households does the male partner ‘help’ more than four 
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hours a week. The silent pressure of this new mass of women was 
probably behind the feminist revival of the 1980s. These structural 
changes may also explain the shifting emphasis of women’s demands 
in the 1980s, when in different ways the different feminist groups 
were all asking for more recognition and promotion of women in the 
public sphere. And the trade-union leadership finally began to realize 
that women workers represented a new constituency, in the face of the 
feminization of the work force and expansion of the service sector. 


The new cycle of the 19808 was more similar to other experiences 
abroad, although of course it retained some distinctive characteristics. 
Women, organized in a new network that had grown out of the 
remains of the 1970s movement, began to address new demands to the 
unions. Some of the women were new to the work and to the political 
arena; they were young, took feminist values for granted, and sought 
practical outcomes from their work. Some had a past in the labour 
movement but were new to feminism, such as the many Communist 
women who were not central to the earlier wave of radical trade-union 
feminism, but who joined later, and brought with them the inherit- 
ance of a more practical and more emancipationist tradition. Others 
are the same activists of the 1970s, who survived the disillusionments 
and the appeals of privatization, and brought into the new wave some 
of the ambitions of the past combined with a more practical . 
orientation. This new network worked mainly on the issue of positive 
action and was in that respect similar to the other two feminist 
currents of the 1980s. The prospects for positive action in general, 
and in the sphere of work in particular, were opened up remarkably 
by the new positive action law which was passed in 1991 The law 
included a wide definition of discrimination, and not only did it 
improve significantly on the previous 1977 law, it was the best piece of 
legislation on the matter in the European countries. 


Attempts to reinforce the position of women within the trade-union 
organization itself parallelled those policies of positive action. An 
important step in this direction was the redefininon and reinforce- 
ment of the women’s coordinating committees, which had been 
formed in the 19703; a few formal rules were introduced to define 
their formation vis-a-vis their constituency, and to define their capa- 
city to advise in relation to the regular trade-union structure. Parallel 
to this reinforcement of the coordinating committees, another policy 
was adopted: women’s quotas were asked for, at different levels of the 
trade-union leadership, which would reflect the sex composition of 
the trade-union membership. This demand provoked a lot of discus- 
sion among women and in the trade-union organization in general, 
since the demand, which achieved a measure of success, was outside 
the traditions of both feminism and trade unionism in Italy. 


The participation and commitment behind these new initatives, 
while not comparable to the mobilization of the 19708, were strong 
enough to counterbalance the general political logic of trade-union 
fights and divisions in the 1980s, so that the field of women’s work ~ 
became the only area in which the different trade-union confedera- 
tions join in common action. The trade-union feminism of the 1980s 
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managed to surmount some of the dilemmas in which it was stuck in 
the 19708, by developing a new pragmatic approach; for instance, it 
abandoned the a priori opposition to part-time work and even, if 
reluctantly, accepted night shifts for women in order to be closer to 
the actual needs of the increasing number of women who do work 
under these conditions. But on the other hand it retained some of the 
challenges and the ambitions of the 1970s: change within the labour 
process, through the positive evaluation of women’s work and the 
redesign of the technical division of labour; and change outside the 
workplace, in the sexual division of labour in the family and society. 


The latter theme has been slow to find expression in the practical 
activities of feminist trade unionists, but it has been a leading theme 
of Communist women in recent years. It was, in particular, the sub- 
ject matter of a huge conference organized by the Communist Party, 
the Forum of Communist Women, which took place in May 1988 
in Rome. Within the general, ambitious aim of ‘overcoming the 
sexual division of labour’, the Forum played special attention to the 
dimension of time as a crucial variable of change. The reorganization 
of the work schedule, of social services, of the relationship between 
‘time to care’ and time for the market within the life cycles of women 
and men were the subjects of passionate discussion. The sexual 
division of labour has been an influential theme in ideological 
discussions, and it contributes to defining the general framework for 
specific practical activities. 


Some Historical Lessons 


From this historical survey of Italian feminism, two themes emerge 
clearly: the close association between feminism and the Left, and the 
particular significance of the intertwining of ‘equality’ and ‘differ- 
ence’. Both these themes represent ambiguous legacies. It is no sur- 
prise that the theme of women’s ‘difference’ should have played a 
continuous role, given the central value of the family and of women’s 
role as mother in traditional Italian culture. This has remained true 
throughout, notwithstanding the official endorsement of women’s 
equality in the postwar political culture and the commitment to 
equality in the labour movement. 


The most obvious risk inherent in the idea of difference has been the 
simple reinforcing of traditional sex roles. This risk has been practic- 
ally ignored during the last phase of feminism, in part because Italy 
has not experienced the sort of neo-conservative reaction which has 
affected other industrialized societies. Given the absence of neo- 
conservatism and the historic connection of feminism with moderniz- 
ation, this risk has not been felt as a real danger. There is, however, a 
more subtle risk which emerged in the 1980s, arising from the ques- 
tion whether appeals to women’s ‘difference’ imply withdrawing 
women from the general ‘rules of the game’. If the rules of the game 
are not taken seriously, neither to be explicitly followed nor to be 
explicitly challenged, then it may seem that women have their own 
realm, with an ethic appropriate to that private, although communal, 
sphere; so that for the public mixed world of men and women there is 
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no clear ethic but rather an instrumental, almost cynical, orientation. As 
a result, it is not surprising that the most basic conflict around the prin- 
ciple of equality which liberal theory acknowledges, that between indivi- 
dual rights and social justice, barely finds an echo in feminist discussions. 


Despite these ambiguities, the accent placed on ‘difference’ evokes the 
aspiration (or even gamble) to effect a social change more radical than 
that arising from the ideology of equal opportunity prevailing in most 
capitalist countries in the last decade. A range of possible changes has © 
thus been opened up, from questioning the sexual division of labour 
to questioning the most fundamental structures of society. This is 
especially evident among Communist women; it is implicit or latent 
in some cultural feminism; and the most concrete expressions have 
come in the experiments and initiatives of trade-union feminists. 


The close association between feminism and the Left 1s itself, how- 
ever, an increasingly problematic matter. This close and reciprocal 
relationship has had remarkable and long-term consequences both for 
feminism and for the Left from the late nineteenth century to the pre- 
sent. The relationship still holds in the present, as we have seen. For 
most feminists the Left in its different versions and institutions still 
offers a frame of reference: sometimes the reference is explicit, such as 
in the case of Communist and ex-Communist women; sometimes it is 
simply taken for granted; but thar is the area from which resources are -' 
drawn when needed, the arena in which most messages are sent and 
exchanged, and where most of the feminist debate takes place. 


The new ‘logic of empowerment’, however, challenges this historical 
alliance. This challenge is superficially visible in some of the examples 
of the logic of empowerment, such as the new associations for ‘career’ 
women, managerial women and the like. Such experiences are outside 
the tradition of the Left, of course. But beyond this obvious cultural 
diversity, there are basic theoretical and political problems which go 
back to the old divisions between liberal and socialist conceptions of 
justice, which ought to be discussed in depth. If this mainstream, 
‘liberal’ and restricted version of equal opportunity seems for the first 
time in Italy to challenge the alliance between feminism and the Left, 
in other recent developments this association not only continues bury. 
has actually been reinforced. Relevant energies of Italian feminism, ~ 
especially in the area of the Communist Party, were involved in 
developing a general discourse of social reform, beyond the discourse 
of promotion; at least at the ideological level, there was an attempt to 
question the sexual division of labour, to change the social evaluation 
of women’s productive and reproductive work. More clearly and 
concretely in trade-union feminism and repeatedly pointed out as a 
specific feature of the Italian case in this analysis, the association 
between feminism and the Left appears not only as a residual charac- 
teristic, but as a new trend. There is in fact an overlap between class 
issues and feminist issues: the positive evaluation of the occupations 
where women work, of the tasks of women, pays justice both to the 
principle of promotion and to that of general equality, so that the 
dilemma of justice through promotion versus justice through a change ~ 
of the structure does not arise; the reorganization of men’s and 
women’s tasks is a kind of social reform in the microcosm of work. 
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Feminism shifting between difference and equality, and the problem- 
atic but lively alliance between feminism and the Left, seems to make 
Italy an interesting case for discussion. The ‘excessive’ production of 
ideology sometimes makes the analysis difficult for observers; 
sometimes it makes the view needlessly difficult to the participants 
themselves, so that decoding the ideology becomes not only an analy- 
tic but also a political task. The ideology itself, however, is a part of 
the game; it contributes to preserve over time the legacy of a vocation 
of social critique, and of radical social reform, which has accom- 
panied Italian feminism since its very beginnings over a century ago. 


Postscript: March 1994 


Since this article was written, the political earthquake shaking Italy 
has rumbled on. I have argued that, by comparison to women’s move- 
ments in many other countries, the Italian case had some quite 
distinctive and apparently very promising characteristics, at least 
until the early 1990s. At the time of publication, however, Italy is in 
the midst of dramatic change, in which despite the remarkable 
movement chat this article documents and analyses, women as a 
political subject have been virtually absent right across the politcal 
spectrum, from the new Right to the extreme Left. This absence seems 
all the more striking given that some alarming anti-feminist trends are 
surfacing in the current political turmoil. In the right-wing Lega, not 
only is there a display of sexist symbols and language, there are also 
direct calls to return women to their primary role of homemaker. This 
line has appeared in official speeches as well as in some of the Lega’s 
first experiences of local government following the local elections of 
1993—Mulan’s city council being a case in point, where the new 
Councillor in charge of Education jusufied a reduction in nursery 
services by declaring that women should take care of their children 
themselves instead of spending their time in shopping and socializing. 
Generalizing from this example one might encounter the paradox of a 
country gripped by familistic neo-conservatism and cuts in social 
services yet with the most progressive legislation in Europe requiring 
positive action in favour of women, since the law of 1991 not only 
sought to redress discrimination in the workplace but also proclaimed 
the goal of transforming the sexual division of labour in the family. 
Berlusconi's right-wing Forza Italia also calls for general cuts in social 
services on the one hand, and a reinforcement of family values on the 
other. Here the attack on state provision and the call to reinstate 
family values 1s more insistent and systematic than in the programme 
of the Liga, since the latter is still mainly defined by its attacks on 
other targets—state centralization and corruption, the question of 
immigrants and so forth. It should also be said that women do play a 
part in the Liga as activists even though they have not yet appealed to 
a distinctively female constituency. In the PDs itself there has been a 
decline in attention to women’s issues, and women’s unity within the 
party, which had been achieved at the end of the 1980s under the 
banner of ‘difference’, has been torn apart by the factional conflicts 
which accompanied the transition from the Communist Party to the 
new formation from 1991 on. The women of each faction claimed to 
be the true heirs of the legacy of ‘difference’ but factional definitions 
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tended to overwhelm their definition as women. Despite this the PDS 
is scill the political force most favourable to women in its programmes 
and campaigns; it also presents more women as candidates, and has 
more women as elected officials than do the other parties. (Rifun- 
dazione Communista gives priority to class issues and declined to 
write a commitment to the principle of difference into its pro- 
gramme). It is also mainly in the area of the PDS that some interesting 
experiences are developing in local government after the Left gained 
power in Venice, Rome, Naples and some other cities. The new 
administrations are committed to promoting the much debated and 
campaigned for ‘reform of time’, according to which the opening 
times of social services, of shops and other local facilities, would be 
changed to make them more convenient for working women and the 
public generally; to the extent they are able these administrations are 
committed to a reduction in working hours for their employees and 
more flexible arrangéments for leave. Prominent feminists are asso- 
ciated with these projects and this could help to strengthen an alterna- 
tive to austerity and neo-conservatism. However, the design of the 
electoral reform, on a basis of first past the post, is likely to damage 
the prospects of women candidates, whose presence in parliament 
had already decreased dramatically from 12.9 per cent in 1987 to 8.1 
per cent in 1992. 


Have women been pushed to the margin, or have they withdrawn 
themselves? Does this represent a new trend, or is it a transition to a 
new phase of women’s presence? It is obviously too soon to know, but 
current events raise troubling questions as to the fate of what has been 
a quite remarkable movement. The dangers represented in the current 
situation by a new conservative threat will put to the test the ideolo- 
gical and organizational legacies of Italian feminism. 


Scanner 
William J. Chambliss 


Don’t Confuse Me With Facts: 
Clinton ‘Just Says No’ 


The us Surgeon General Joycelyn Elders spoke the unspeakable at a 
press conference on 8 December 1993. She courageously suggested 
that the government look at the experience of countries that had 
decruminalized drugs. She said it was her understanding that in other 
countries the crime rate and the incidence of drug abuse had actually 
declined with legalization. The White House was apoplectic and dis- 
missed the idea out of hand. The administration's disavowals came 
faster than planes flying cocaine from Venezuela to Miami: under no 
circumstances would there be such an inquiry. 


The response of the administration is particularly unfortunate since 
the Surgeon General’s proposal was not to legalize drugs, as the 
American press erroneously reported. She proposed only that we 
look at the facts to see if the experience of other countries might pro- 
vide a clue to a better approach than the US ‘war on drugs’ which 
almost everyone, including the Attorney General Janet Reno, acknow- 
ledges has been a complete and utter failure. The ineffectiveness 
and absurdity of putting so many people in prison for drug offences 
has led police chiefs, prison wardens, big-city mayors and even some 
conservative politicians and pundits including William Buckley, 
former Secretary of State George Schultz and Nobel economist Milton 
Friedman, to speak out in favour of decriminalization. Judges, under 
legal prescription to sentence drug offenders to long-term mandat- 
ory sentences, recognize the injustice and folly of the system and often 
refuse to impose the sentences.' On the other hand, drug offend- 
ers are sentenced without the possibility of parole which means they 
actually spend more time in prison than more serious, even violent, 
offenders. 


As a consequence of the ‘war on drugs’ the prisons and jails of the 
country are overflowing. Between 1980 and 1992 the prison popula- 
tion in the United States more than doubled. Compared to other 
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Figure 1 
us Prison Total, 1950-92: Rate per 100,000 population 
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industrialized nations the US is the most incarcerating country in the 
world. 


Drug arrests and convictions are a major contributor to the extra- 
ordinary incarceration rate of the United States. In 1992 there were 
1,066,400 arrests for drug-abuse violations reported to the FBI.? Drug 
arrests were the third most frequent category of arrests, behind lar- 
ceny (1,504,500) and driving under the influence (1,624,500). Over 
two-thirds (68 per cent) of the drug arrests in 1992 were for possession 
and less than one-third (32 per cent) for the sale or manufacture of 
drugs. Marijuana arrests accounted for 32 per cent of the total, heroin 
and cocaine for 53 per cent; the remainder of the drug arrests were for 
synthetic or ‘other dangerous drugs’.> In 1992, 58 per cent of the É 
inmates in federal prisons and over 30 per cent of state prisoners were 
sentenced for drug offences. Approximately one-third of these are 
sentenced for marijuana and other drugs, two-thirds for heroin and 
cocaine: official reports make no distinction between these two but it 
is certain that the vast bulk of these arrests are for cocaine. Over 21 
per cent of all federal prisoners are ‘low-level drug offenders with no 
current or prior violent offences on their records, no involvement in 
sophisticated criminal activity and no previous prison time’.> Austin 
and Irwin estimate that over 50 per cent of the prisoners in state 
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and federal prisons are in for offences which opinion surveys show the 
general public think are ‘not very serious crimes’.® 


Were the Surgeon General's recommendation followed and a study 
conducted the findings most certainly would suggest the necessity for 
a major shift ın policy. The Netherlands has been a leader in the 
search for alternatives to policing as a solution to social problems 
associated with the use of drugs.” Their solution has been to decrimi- 
nalize the use and sale of marijuana and to decriminalize de facto the 
possession and sale of small amounts of other drugs. Marijuana and 
hashish can be purchased in over two thousand coffee shops which 
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even advertise the availability of the drug by displaying a drawing of 
a marijuana plant on their sign. Other forms of advertising are pro- 
hibited. Almost every kind of drug is readily available on the streets of 
major cities in che Netherlands.® The operating rule that governs police 
enforcement of anti-drug laws is that the police are to serve as a 
bridge between drug addicts and treatment services. The net result is 
that there are few arrests and even fewer trials and convictions for 
possession and sale of drugs. 


What has the effect of these policies been? Substantial research has 
been conducted to evaluate the impact of the Dutch policies, all of 
which conclude that the decriminalization of the use, possession and 
sale of small amounts of drugs has #oż led to any increase in usage, and 
has decreased the amount of crime associated with drug use and deal- 
ing.9 These conclusions are not just those of academics but are sup- 
ported by research conducted by the public health and national police 
authorities, which finds that there was no change in the frequency of 
use of heroin, cocaine, amphetamines, marijuana or any other drugs 
and that crimes associated with drug use such as those motivated by 
attempts to support a drug habit declined after decriminalization 
between 1987 and 1990.” 


Other countries have had similar experiences. Switzerland established 
‘drug vans’ that visited parks where drug users congregated. The vans ~ 
distributed sterilized needles and free drugs. This experiment wes 
stopped because the parks where the drugs were distributed were 
inundated with addicts and users, leaving little room for anyone else. 
The authorities felt, however, that the reduction in drug-related crime 
and other social problems justified the creation of a three-year pro- 
gramme that provides drugs to addicts free of charge, but not through 
the vans. The programme is ‘experimental’ with the results to be eval- 
uated in order to establish permanent policies. Spain followed the 
Netherlands and de facto decriminalized drug possession and sale of 
small amounts. Reports from Spanish police and academics are based 
on less carefully conducted research than the Dutch studies but the 
results are the same: usage does not go up and crimes associated with 
drug dealing and supporting drug habits go down. 


Ironically, the Surgeon General need not go to the Netherlands for data T 
on the impact of decriminalization: eleven American states (including 
Ohio, North Carolina, California, New York, Mississippi, Alaska, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, Maine, and Oregon) have decriminalized the posses- 
sion of small amounts of marijuana.” Surveys of high-school and college 
students’ use of marijuana from 1974 to 1980 (after decriminalization) 
show no difference in the frequency of use among students in states 
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that have decriminalized marijuana compared to those that have not. 
Comparison of prevalence of use shows ‘convincing evidence that 
there is no systematic gain or loss’ in marijuana usage.” 


There is other evidence that de-facto decriminalization reduces crimes 
associated with drugs, especially murder and violence. In Seattle, 
where I conducted a ten-year study of organized crime, I found that 
when the police were taking bribes and protecting drug dealers, mur- 
der and assaults associated with drug dealing were low, but when the 
police enforced anti-drug laws these offences increased appreciably. 
The reason for this is quite simple: when the police cooperate with 
drug dealers they essentially give them an informal ‘licence’ to traffic 
and trade in certain areas of the city. Competitors are ‘discouraged’ 
by being arrested. Lacking competition the licensed dealers do not 
need to resort to violence to protect their territory, they need only call 
their partners on the police force and have their competitors arrested. 
Decriminalization has positive effects that go well beyond the reduc- 
tion in the amount of violence and crime associated with drug deal- 
ing. The spread of ADs, hepatitis and other diseases through the use 
of shared needles and the human suffering and deaths caused by 
impure drugs are commonplace, well known to users, and ineffective 
as a deterrent—else the rates of drug use would have declined with the 
onset of AIDS and the increased risks of intravenous injection. 


War Against the Ghetto 


The war on drugs in America has produced another war as well: it is 
a war between the police and minority youth from the ‘ghetto under- 
class’. You need only listen to the words of ‘gangsta rap’ music to get 
a sense of the hostility, the war mentality that permeates the ghetto. 
Young Black and Latino men living in America’s ghettos and barrios 
are under siege from, and at war with, the police. For the past several 
years my students and I have been riding with the Rapid Deployment 
Unit (RDU) of the Washington Dc Metropolitan Police Force.4 The 
RDU was established as a special unit of the police following the race 
riots of the late 1960s. Over the years their assignment has changed 
from riot control to drug control. They accomplish this by patrolling 
the Black ghetto where the poorest 40 per cent of the Black popula- 
tion live. To enforce the drug laws the RDU sets up buys with under- 
cover agents, stops vehicles with young Black men in them, and 
searches apartments and homes for drugs. The typical arrest is accom- 
panied by violence, racist slurs and disrespect for citizens and suspects 
alike. The following field notes are illustrative of the process: 


It 1s about 10.25 at night when an undercover agent purchases fifty dollars 


of crack cocaine from a young Black male. The agent calls us and tells us 
that the suspect has just entered a building and gone into an apartment 
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We go immediately to the apartment, the police enter without warning 
with their guns drawn. Small children begin to scream and cry. The adults 
in the apartment are thrown to the floor, the police are shouting, the three 
women tn the apartment are swearing and shouung ‘You can’t just barge 
in here like this... where is your goddam warrant?’ The suspect 1s caught 
and brought outside. The identification 1s made and the suspect 1s 
arrested. The suspect is sixteen years old 

While the suspect is being questioned one policeman says: ‘I should kick 
your little Black ass right here for dealing that shit. You are a worthless 
little scumbag, do you realize that?’ Another officer asks: “What is your 
mother's name, son? My mistake... she 1s probably a whore and you are 
just a gheto bastard. Am I right?’ 

The suspect 1s cooperative and soft spoken. He does not appear to be 
menacing or a threat. He offers no resistance to the police. It seems that the 
suspect's demeanour is causing the police officers to become more abusive 
verbally. The suspect is handled very roughly. Handcuffs are cinched 
tightly and he is shoved against the patrol car. His head hits the door frame 
of the car as he is pushed into the back seat of the patrol car. One of the 
officers comments that it is nice to make ‘a clean errest’. 


When asked whether or not it is legal to enter a home without a war- 
rant, the arresting officer replies: 


This 1s Southeast [Washington] and the Supreme Court has little regard for 
little shit like busting ın on someone who just committed 2 crime involving 
drugs... Who will argue for the juvenile in this case? No one can and no 
one will. 


Arrests take place in crowded areas where children as well as adults 
bear witness to the racism and violence of the police as often as they 
witness the violence of drug dealers. No wonder the police cannot 
find people to testify or witnesses to come forth. No wonder the com- 
munity’s perception of the police is of an alien occupying army rather 
than protectors of citizen’s rights. No wonder the gangs that occupy 
the streets often are seen as more in tune with the needs of the com- 
munity than the police officers who ride through in their patrol cars 
harassing every young Black male in sight. And when the laws are 
blatantly racist to the extent that possession of a small amount (five 
grams) of crack cocaine, the drug of choice of people in the Black 
ghetto, carries a mandatory five-year prison sentence without the 
possibility of parole but possession of a hundred times that amount o 
cocaine powder (the drug of choice of the white middle class) has no 
mandatory sentence, any illusion of an impartial judicial system is 
permanently shattered.5 Equally indicative of the systematic bias in 
the system is the fact that while young Black men account for 12 per 
cent of the population they constitute 40 per cent of the drug arrests, 
even though white students are twice as likely to report using illegal 
drugs as Black students.” 


It is no exaggeration to say that the lives and futures of young men in 
the poor Black and Latino communities of the United States are being 





5 A, Doob, The United States Sentencing Commission Guidelines: If You Don’t 
Know Where You Are Going, You Might Not Get There’, paper presented at the 
Colston International Sentencing Symposium, University of Bristol, April 1993. 
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systematically destroyed and the population of young males perma- 
nendy alienated by the enforcement of anti-drug laws. Among young 
Black men between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five, 40 to 50 per 
cent are, at any given moment, either in jail, on probation, on parole 
or a warrant is out for their arrest.” 


Enforcers or Racketeers? 


Current drug policies have the additional effect of wholesale corrup- 
tion of government officials, local police departments, and even entire 
nations. The CIA cooperated with the Medellin drug cartel to ship one 
tonne of cocaine into the United States in 1993.% Ostensibly this was 
done to ‘infiltrate’ the cartel. Despite the fact that a former head of the 
Drug Enforcement Agency public accused the CIA of criminal acuvi- 
ties in this case, it has never been investigated and the twenty million 
dollars (wholesale price in Latin America) the cartel paid for the 
cocaine has never been accounted for. Rather the whole affair has 
quietly been swept under the rug: one of the two agents who negotiated 
the sale retired immediately afterwards, the other was transferred. 
Nor is this the first time the CIA has been implicated in international 
narcotics smuggling. There is overwhelming evidence of cooperation 
between the CIA and opium smugglers in Laos during the Vietnam 
war and of complicity with cocaine smugglers in Latin America dur- 
ing the attempt to overthrow the Sandinistas in Nicaragua. John 
Stockwell, a former high-ranking CIA official, claims that drug 
smuggling and the CIA were essential components in the private cam- 
paign in support of the Contras in Nicaragua.” George Morales, one 
of the largest drug traffickers in South America, testified that he was 
approached by the CIA in 1984 to fly weapons to Nicaragua. Morales 
claims that the CIA opened up an airstrip in Costa Rica, and provided 
his pilot with information on how to avoid radar traps. According to 
Morales, he flew twenty weapons shipments into Costa Rica in 1984 
and 1985. In return the CIA helped him smuggle thousands of kilo- 
grams of cocaine into the United States. Morales’s pilot Gary Betzner 
testified that he flew two tonnes of arms into Costa Rica and five hun- 
dred kilos of cocaine to lakeland Florida. 


Drug enforcement police, whether federal, state, or local, are particu- 
larly vulnerable to bribes and corruption, which is not surprising 
given the immense amount of money that is involved. The Drug 
Enforcement Agency (DEA) agent who arrested Manuel Noriega in 
Panama was working undercover to launder money prior to Noriega’s 
arrest. He has admitted to diverting seven hundred thousand dollars 
he was supposed to turn over to the government into his own bank 
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account in Switzerland.” Us police departments are riddled with cor- 
ruption fuelled by the extraordinary profits in drugs.” Robert Daley's 
rendering of corruption throughout the police department in New York 
and my own study of Seattle supports the conclusion that ‘you could 
write this story in any city, any town in the country. It used to be a story 
in Eastern urban centers. But now it’s true throughout the US.’ In a 
repeat of Daley's expose, in 1993 the Mollen Commission in New York 
sat stone-faced as police officers told how they had accepted bribes from 
drug dealers, engaged in drug trafficking, and stole drugs to sell them.” 
Indeed, one can scarcely keep up with the corruption of police officers 
in the United States: a recent sting operation by the FBI netted twelve 
Washington, DC police officers who were selling drugs themselves 
and taking pay-offs from drug dealers in their precincts.* Only 
weeks before the arrest of the twelve police officers, twelve correction 
officers were arrested on charges of taking drugs into the prison and 
selling them to inmates.” One of the more telling cases underscoring 
the impact of drug money on the criminal justice system occurred in 
Louisiana where for the first time in the two-hundred-year history of 
the federal judiciary a federal district judge was convicted of taking a 
bribe (of $100,000 from a drug smuggler).* 


A search of newspaper articles (which represent only a fraction of the 
total cases) recorded on Nexis revealed the following list of cases in 
recent years.*? Some of these cases reflect the fact that in order to be an 
effective undercover agent the police officer must become a drug user 
People selling drugs are not going to provide drugs on a regular basis 
to an agent who is never seen consuming the drugs. In this way the 
government is in effect forcing agents to become drug users in order to 
do their job. Some of these agents then steal drugs to support their habit. 
Others accept bribes and steal drugs simply for profit. Since 1983, at 
least 15 DEA agents have been convicted of federal felonies: 


May 1989 Two veteran DEA agents, Drew Bunnel and Al Iglesias, charged 
with taking bribes from a drug dealer. 

April 1989. DEA agent Jorge Villar indicted for selling confidential infor- 
manon and names of drug informants to drug dealers. When arrested he 
was carrying a briefcase with $350,000 in bank certificates of deposit. 

July 1990° A sheriff's deputy in Clark County, Washington, Herbert 
Pacheco, convicted of conspiracy to commut murder, conspiracy to deliver 
cocaine and attempted cocaine delivery. 
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March 1988: Four New York City police officers convicted of beaung 
and torture of a drug dealer. 

October 1988: Tommy Pruitt, head of a Georgia drug task force, sen- 
tenced to fifteen years in prison for selling at least cen thousand dollars’ 
worth of drugs to a dealer. 

July 1990. Carlos Simon, Hialeah, Florida police officer, sentenced to 
thirty years for the murder of an alleged drug dealer and his girlfriend. 

March 1993" Edward K. O'Brien, a former DEA agent, sentenced to six 
years ın prison for cocaine smuggling and embezzlement of $140,000 in 
drug money. 

October 1990: Eddie Hull, DRA supervisor, on triel for embezzling drug 
money and filing false vouchers. 

June 1990. The police chief of Brockton, Massachusetts received a seven- 
to-ten-year sentence for stealing cocaine from the police department's 
evidence room. Three hundred and seventy-five cases had to be dismissed 
because of the missing evidence. 

January 1990° Four Philadelphia police officers who were members of a 
special anu-drug unit were sentenced to prison for stealing money and 
drugs from the dealers they arrested. 


The list could be expanded indefinitely. Suffice it to say that the cor- 
ruption of police involving drug profits is ubiquitous at all levels of 
policing in the us.3° 


There are other, less obvious, ways ın which the legal system is cor- 
rupted by the over-zealous enforcement of drug laws in the United 
States. The trial and conviction of Manuel Noriega is a case in point. 
To obtain his conviction government lawyers relied almost entirely on 
the testimony of convicted drug dealers who were bribed by the 
government to testify against Noriega.” The bribes the government 
paid included cash payments of hundreds of thousands of dollars as 
well as reduced prison sentences and promises of a lifetime of support 
and protection under the witness protection programme. 


Who can believe that testimony for which such a high price is paid 
can be relied upon? The heavy emphasis on gaining convictions forces 
government agents to lie, distort and make up evidence in order to 
succeed. The necessity for relying on informants and undercover 
agents forces government agencies to protect people whose crimes are 
often more heinous than the drug dealing for which they are ulti- 
mately arrested. 


Finally the combination of pressure to make arrests and the fact that 
drug enforcement agents often think they ‘know who 1s a dealer’ 
incites agents co plant drugs on suspects. For example, Robert Sobel, 
of the Los Angeles sheriff's narcotics unit, testified against seven 
sheriffs narcotics agents in March 1993 for planting cocaine in the 
bag of a suspected dealer. In Oakland, California, drug agents were 
found guilty of planting drugs, beating suspects and sexually assault- 
ing them. A Los Angeles county sheriff's department officer planted 
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heroin on a woman to whom he owed money. Again, these are but a 
smattering of the cases: the practice of illegally planting drugs on 
suspects or in their homes is rampant and for the most part goes 
undetected. 


Law-Enforcement as Industry 


The international market in opium, heroin, cocaine and marijuana 
now constitutes a business of at least $150 billion dollars a year. The 
growing, manufacture and distribution of illegal drugs has become one 
of the largest industries in the world. Whole nation-states—Turkey, 
Thailand, Mexico and Laos—depend upon opium, coca and hemp 
production for their agricultural base and on the manufacture of 
heroin, cocaine and marijuana as a significant productive sector of 
the economy. The export of cocaine provides Bolivia with more 
income than all other export products combined.» The economies of 
other nations, including the United States, are so deeply enmeshed in 
the production and distribution of illegal drugs that they would be 
severely damaged were the international market in drugs to dry up. It 
is estimated, for example, that marijuana is the US’s second largest 
agricultural product.» 


Clinton’s response to the Surgeon General’s proposal is consistent ~4 
with the irrational response of government officials for the past sixty 
years. William Bradford Reynolds, Assistant Attorney General under 
George Bush, expressed the same irrational, knee-jerk response in a 
memo to the ‘Heads of Department Components’ in the Department 
of Justice: 


Overall, we should send the message that there are two ways to approach 
drugs: the soft, easy way that emphasizes drug treatment and rehabilitation 
versus the hard, tough approach that emphasizes strong law-enforcement 
measures and drug testing. Naturally, we favour the lerter.35 


Why should the Justice Department ‘naturally favour’ strong law- 
enforcement measures and drug testing over treatment and rehabilita- 
tion? Because they think it will work better? Because there is evidence 
of its beneficial consequences? Hardly. Favouring the ‘hard, tough-¢ 
approach’ is an ideology; it is part of the law-enforcement definition 
of reality, it is the same kind of ignorant response to social problems 
that led to burning witches and public executions. 


Since drug use was criminalized in the United States (between 1914 
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and 1937) there has been a steady and constant increase in the avail- 
ability of drugs and the number of drug users. Marijuana and cocaine 
are readily available on every college campus and in every office 
building, not to mention on the streets of every city. Since 1975 the 
Institute for Social Research at the University of Michigan has been 
conducting anonymous surveys of high-school and college students’ 
use of illegal drugs. Every year from 1975 to 1991 between 45 and 60 
per cent of the students admit to using an illegal drug. Between 18 and 
30 per cent admit to using some illegal drugs at least once during the 
preceding thirty days. Every year some 8.2 million people between 
eighteen and twenty-five years old use cocaine. Two and a half 
million of the respondents admitted using it within the preceding 
month and a quarter of a million use it weekly. The argument that 
decriminalizing drugs would increase their availability flies 1n the face 
of the fact that criminalizing them has in no way decreased their 
availability. Almost 90 per cent of the respondents said marijuana 
and over 50 per cent said cocaine would be ‘fairly easy’ or ‘very easy’ 
for them to get.37 Indeed, it is arguable that decriminalizing drugs 
but restricting access accompanied by warnings and increasing 
awareness of their potential hazards would lead to a reduction in 


usage. 


Most people who use cocaine and marijuana are occasional users. 
Most users have no trouble stopping if they decide to. Only 3 per cent 
of the people who tried cocaine reported problems giving it up. With 
marijuana the number of people who use the drug is much higher but 
the proportion of those who report difficulty in giving up the drug, 
even after a long period of heavy usage, is negligible. The most highly 
addictive of illegal drugs are the opiates and their derivatives (partic- 
ularly heroin). We do not have good data on the addiction rate among 
opium users but we do know that when opium was legally and easily 
available to addicts through medical doctors, as it was in Great Brit- 
ain until the 1970s, the illegal drug market and the number of new 
addicts was minuscule compared to the United States. 


A comparison of the addictive qualities of illegal drugs with tobacco 
and alcohol is informative. A survey of high-school seniors asked 
those who admitted to using marijuana, cocaine and cigarettes if they 
had ever had difficulty stopping. Less than 4 per cent reported diffi- 
culty stopping cocaine, 7 per cent marijuana and 18 per cent cigarette 
smoking. 


We know very well what will work to reduce drug consumption: 
cigarette smoking and alcohol consumption have been significantly 
affected by education programmes; alcohol and nicotine addicts bene- 
fit substantially from self-help groups. Community groups such as 
Alcoholics Anonymous are effective for dealing with that small per- 
centage of people who become addicted. If the drugs were legal and 
the stigma of criminality was not attached to the user, problem drug 
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users would seek the help they need. Addicts would not have to pay 
outlandishly for drugs ($4,000 worth of cocaine in Colombia sells for 
$20,000 wholesale in Miami, $70,000 on the streets), share dirty 
needles and risk illness and even death from impure drugs. Decrimin- 
alization would also facilitate the accurate dissemination of knowledge 
about the drugs. Everyone knows the difference between the effects of 
beer, wine and whisky. Possessing this knowledge enables all of us to 
rationally choose which to drink under what circumstances. The law- 
enforcement propaganda which lumps all illegal drugs together as 
equally dangerous makes sensible policies and rational personal deci- 
sions impossible. It reinforces the belief on the part of potential users 
that everything they hear about drugs is the big lie. Every twelve-year- 
old in the ghetto knows that marijuana is very.different from cocaine 
but they are not told exactly how and why. When they are choosing 
between cocaine, crack and heroin they do not have the necessary 
information even to consider what the difference is between the 
drugs. All they know is that their experiences contradict the lies and 
propaganda of the government. 


Had the Clinton administration been willing to open its eyes and look 
objectively at the facts, as the Surgeon General suggested, it would not 
have found a utopian solution in the policies of other countries. No 
one in the Netherlands, Switzerland, Spain or the eleven stares that 
have decriminalized marijuana believes they have found the perfect 
solution to problems associated with drugs. The fact is that an ideal 
solution does not exist. Drugs have been part of people's lives in every 
culture forever. What is needed is an exploration of the best way to 
deal with the reality, not a blind adherence to failed policies. 


The Surgeon General's call for a study to see if alternative policies 
might be more effective was a breath of fresh air. The Clinton admin- 
istration’s response was a throwback to the knee-jerk conservative 
moralism that has created the disaster of our current policies and all 
its attendant human tragedies. Sadly, shortly after Joycelyn Elders’s 
courageous statement her son was arrested for selling cocaine. The 
timing is so convenient for law-enforcement interests that one can 
only wonder if 1t was not orchestrated. Though the arrest of the son of 
one of his cabinet members should cause Clinton to reconsider his 
position, it will probably serve instead to further harden his stance. 
Clinton’s brother served time in prison for marijuana and Clinton has 
admitted to trying it (even if he ‘did not inhale’). But none of these 
experiences give him a clue that the present policies, which could 
have sent him to prison as well, are stupid and inhuman. 


In the 1970s Richard Nixon appointed a commission to review extant 
research and knowledge about pornography. The commission con- 
cluded that there was no evidence pornography increased violent 
sexual offences. Nixon rejected the findings saying he did not believe 
them. Somehow one expected that of Nixon. It is disappointing to 
find Clinton shares with Nixon a belief that social policy should not 
be influenced by facts—worse yet, he does not even want the facts to 
be known. 


Whar the noted Norwegian criminologist Nils Christie calls ‘the crime 
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industry’ is an all-powerful lobby in the United States.39 In California, 
for example, the Correctional Officers Association is the second larg- 
est contributor to political campaigns in the state. The Department of 
Justice is the only source of nationwide statistics on crime, which 
enables them to selectively inform the media and the public to serve 
their own interests. When the Uniform Crime Reports published by 
the FBI release data to the media showing that the murder rate has 
increased between 1988 and 1992, as they did in the latest report, it 
becomes front-page news and justifies the Senate passing a bill to 
spend $22 billion on more police officers and prisons. What the 
Report failed to mention, however, is that between 1980 and 1988 the 
murder rate actually declined: a fact conveniently left out of the report 
(Figure 2). 


Figure 2 
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The crime industry’s interests, like those of any other industry, are in 
expanding resources. Millions of arrests combined with a constant 
stream of misinformation about escalating crime rates and the 
dangers of drugs serves their interests well. It cakes a strong and com- 
mitted politician to fly in the face of such well-organized opposition. 


There are a few hopeful signs of change and Joycelyn Elders’s courag- 
eous statement is one of them. The Clinton administration, while 
supporting more prisons and Police, has at the same time shifted 
important resources from the ‘war on drugs’ to a greater emphasis 
on drug rehabilitation. It may even be that the Surgeon General's 
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statement was a ‘trial balloon’ designed to provoke discussion but 
which could easily be ducked by the President. On the other hand if 
Dr Elders was speaking out on her own and if the President’s 
response is as rigid as it seems, we can look forward to political 
solutions that perpetuate injustice and racism while playing on 
irrational public fears with little regard for the facts. 
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Susanna B. Hecht 


Love and Death in Brazil 


It is easy, indeed a cliché, to read Brazilian politics as a bad telenovela 
—a dramatic and vulgar soap opera about the new democracy in 
which the rich and powerful engage in intrigues and romances, cor- 
ruptions and duplicities all leading to an uplifting conclusion by the 
last episode. The current instalment features the Brazilian federal 
budget director Jose de Santos revealing a complex payoff scheme 
whereby line items in the Brazilian national budget were diverted into 
the insatiable hands of members of congress. Budget committee mem- 
bers were paid a thoughtful consideration (often as high as 20 per 
cent) to insert such items into the annual accounts. Mr de Santos may 
not be considered the most reliable witness, since the scandal was trig- 
gered while he was under investigation for murdering his wife, but 
police did find us $1.7 million in cash at his home, and more than 
two hundred pounds of gold, which thriftiness on a $60,000 a year 
salary cannot explain.* 


Mr Joao Alves, a congressman, head of the budget committee, and a 
fighting 74-year-old, has risen from a humble two-bedroom house in a 
modest neighbourhood in Salvador, to become the master of a multi- 
million dollar real-estate fortune. He claims that his wealth was 
derived from canny gambling in the national lotteries. As the luckiest 
man in Brazil, he managed to win more than two hundred lotteries 
(fifty-six in the first few months of 1993 alone). The national lottery 
system was soon revealed to house a money laundering scheme of vast 
proportions in which those who made their money illegally could 
purchase winning tickets. Other exciting revelations about high jinks 
in congress included the discovery of a congressional staff worker who 
ran a prostitution ring from her office. With Tvs tuned to Television 
Globo’s Xuxa—the sexy blonde who is queen of Brazil’s top TV show, 
which 1s for children—and the national soap opera of Brazilian poli- 
` tics, the increasingly destitute citizenry press their noses against shop 
windows and observe yet more methods used by the masters of the 
land to impoverish them. The sewers, roads, and waterlines paid for 
but not built, the charities which were mere financial way stations on 


* Nancy Scheper-Hughes, Daath Without Weapeng: The Veelence of Everyday Life im Brezil, 
Unrversity of California Press, Berkeley, ca 1993, £12.95. 
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the journey to Swiss bank accounts—these are the most recent and the 
most obvious insults of a society committed to distributing its wealth 
to its wealthy by any and all means. 


With one of the higher levels of GNP per capita in the developing 
countries, Brazil has also the worst income distribution in the world. 
The minimum wage now fluctuates at less than fifty dollars a month 
with its purchasing power at almost the lowest level in the postwar 
period. In São Paulo, the rich centre of the richest state, more than a 
million people live in feveles—shanty-towns—while another three 
million live in what are called cortigos. These are collective dwellings, 
basically old houses, which are divided up into small cubicles. Thirty 
families might thus share a bathroom, kitchen, and washing facilities. 
In this context, it is valuable to repeat yet another statistic: 54 per cent 
of Brazil’s children live in families earning less than thirty-five dollars 
a month. Of these more than twenty-five million deprived children, 
some eight million now live on the streets, occasionally returning 
home. Children have now replaced subversives as the main targets of 
death squads and policemen who routinely beat up, torture and kill 
children in order to hamper mugging and petty theft. Last summer, 
child assassination by death squads hit international consciousness as 
eight kids were gunned down while they slept. IBASE (Institute for 
Social and Economic Analysis, run by the Catholic church) calculated ` 
from very sparse accounts that close to a hundred children a month 
are assassinated in Brazil's major cities. Indeed, in the 15-17 age 
group, 65 per cent of deaths are violent.' 


Dead Child Adoption 


Children abandoned in life are adopted in death. In Brazil, the body 
of a minor cannot be buried without a name, and so in order to 
handle the backlog, an ingenious method to circumvent regulations 
has emerged. With morgues awash in child corpses, families petrified 
with fear of reprisals, and regulations being what they are, a new form 
of adoption has come into being: posthumous adoption. The child 
need not be known by its post-mortem parents to be buried under 
their name. While this has effectively moved children from morgues 
to mortuartes, it has made these kids even more anonymous in death 
than they were in life, and hidden them forever from their families. 
Nancy Scheper-Hughes’s Death Without Weeping is about those families 
whose children have become cannon-fodder in Brazil's class war. 


The children who roam the streets are survivors of the sharp winnow 
of hunger. They may survive only to be tortured and killed but for 
each that lives beyind the age of five, two to four of their siblings died. 
Death Without Weeping examines what it means to live in a society 
whose impact on human survival most closely parallels concentration 
camps. While child corpses might occasionally make the newspapers 
(or even international media), the calm statistics on poverty and 
infant death that fill development reports effectively obscure the hor- 
ror behind the numbers. The everyday violence that is the outcome of 





1 Gilberto Dimenstein, Brazil. Wer on Children, Laun American Bureau, London 1991. 
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Brazil’s political economy and recent development trajectory, and 
reproduces ‘death and sickness at its very base’, is studied by Scheper- 
Hughes in the fevele of Alto do Cruzeiro outside Bom Jesus in the 
North-eastern state of Ceara. It is also a moral reflection on human 
society driven to the brink and the forces that drove it there: it is a 
brilliant, subtle ethnography of mothers in impossible circumstances. 
This volume challenges paradigms of disease, mothering, emotion, 
ethnography, and feminism. It shows that there is no substitute for 
grounded fieldwork, and illustrates how much the field (and those 
who are courageous enough to engage it) can teach us. This volume 
tells more about the human consequences of Brazilian development in 
the North-east than the thousands of books and reports published on 


the region in the last thirty years. 


Most anthropologists view hunger as symbol, metaphor and input to 
adaptation, and have largely averted their eyes from the role of hunger 
and want as a determining feature of family and social life. In the 
Brazilian North-east (and probably everywhere that such levels of 
poverty prevail—about half the Third World), where scarcity and 
‘low level’ famine are the norm, triage determines an allocation of the 
families’ few resources which works fatally against the survival of 
those infants seen as ‘poor bets’ in a grim Darwinian world, whose 
contours are constructed quite directly by the malign buffoons cavort- 
ing on TV and stealing Brazil’s national budget. 


From Uprising to Anorexia 


To write about the society of Alto do Cruzeiro is also to describe how 
hunger has been transformed by the medical profession from a mani- 
festation of a vicious political economy into the condition of ‘nerves’. 


The Brazilian North-east is famous for its famines, religious fanatics 
and bandits, its ‘spiritualized euphoria and frenzied rage’. The floods 
and droughts which ravage the region give rise to explosive famines, 
and the desperate migration of castagados or flagellados (the punished) 
from the devastated countryside to the towns. A feature of this migra- 
tion was the frightening and often murderous end-point of starvation: 
‘hunger delirium’ when mothers would hack their children to death, 
husbands would burn down fazendas and sack warehouses. Social ban- 
ditry, messianism, uprisings and armed struggle (all vanquished) were 
forged from the despair and fury that has attended the rupture of both 
the biological and social fabric of North-eastern life during its 
periodic catastrophes. This explosive famine and its delirium are 
known to all who live there. But chronic hunger, directly political- 
economic in origin and not the outcome of nature, also creates delir- 
ium, it also has symptoms. These include weakness, dizziness, irrita- 
tion and mood swings, tiredness. These have come to comprise the 
category of ‘nerves’—e sort of somatic black box of malaise—the 
means through which attention has been diverted from hunger as a 
symptom of an unjust sociopolitical order, to ‘nerves’ as a symptom of 
individual pathology. 


Medical professionals filter the afflictions suffered by Alto do 
BI 


Cruzeiro’s inhabitants through categories of disease, medicalizing and 
domesticating social trauma, removing its voice from the political 
realm to that of the body. While to raise one’s voice in protest is 
phenomenally dangerous, not to do so is also intolerable: ‘nerves’ is 
thus the agitation of hunger and powerlessness. But this is also a sim- 
plification: there are very real health problems—Chagas disease, 
schistosomiasis, parasites, enteritis, as well as hard physical work that 
wears the body out. Conflating symptoms of these diseases with 
‘nerves’ is also a way to avoid treating them or their causes. The 
indictment against this form of medical practice in the Third World 
is not new, but what this book reveals so profoundly is how the clinics 
and medical professions come to be instruments of indifference 
and torment in the lives of the shanty-town dwellers, by forcing dra- 
conian choices between ‘medicines’ such as the ubiquitous ‘soras’ — 
intravenously administered glucose solutions spiked with vitamins 
administered at pharmacies)—and food. 


While the slow waltz of starvation and infant death form the mun- 
dane backdrop to life, there are also explosive and murderous 
episodes where death squads claim their victims, increasingly child- 
ren. The magnitude of this kind of terror was manifested recently in 
Rio de Janeiro when a death squad, taking revenge for the ambush of 
four of their colleagues, opened fire in a bar near the scene of the 
crime and killed thirty people. Such bloodshed was enough to cause 
comment, but given the profound level of police corruption is 
unlikely to transform police practices. 


Between the incremental erosion of chrontc hunger, and the defininve 
cataclysm of knives and bullets, exists the domain of dismemberment 
and disappearance. It 1s here that this book, along with a very few 
other studies,? penetrates to the heart of everyday terror and its 
powers of control. One form of analysis commonly produced by well- 
meaning human rights agencies and analysts focuses on statistics and 
the role of the state in fostering overtly political violence.3 Another 
literature emphasizes ‘the body’ and involves self-indulgent academic 
exercises which largely embroider on Foucault. The data presented by 
Scheper-Hughes however evoke the deep dread through which terror -q 
and control unfold in poor communities via the body panic exper- 
ienced by the people of the Alto. Her description comes from an 
unflinching ability to tolerate the endless tedium of bureaucratic 
camouflage and indifference as well as the desperate horror of those 
about to be devoured by ıt. 


For the poor people of Bom Jesus, their bodies are their main means 
of work, almost the only thing they own, and they frantically fear 
being lost or losing their loved ones into the treacherous, anonymous, 
bureaucratic spaces of clinics, hospitals, reform schools, morgues, 
cemeteries. Against this backdrop, disappearance by death squads or 
gangs seems, by extension, normal and at least has the advantage of 





2 Michael Taussig, Shemexssm, Colexselism and the Wild Man. A Study tu Terror and Hoal- ` 
sag, London 1987 
3 Americas Watch, Rara! Valence m Braxsl, Washington, Dc 1990 
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being somewhat more personal. The invisibility, discountability and 
interchangeability of the Alto residents which result in their regular 
‘bureaucratic’ disappearances in registries, hospitals, morgues and 
the like also fuel a deeper fear that such institutions mediate the grisly 
extension of free markets into body parts and babies. When the Folba 
ds Sao Paulo recently ran a photo of two men at a Sao Paulo street mar- 
ket who were wearing a sign offering to sell their ‘spare’ kidneys, it 
resonated with the widespread fear throughout Brazil that the bodies 
of the poor provide spare parts for those of the rich, and that as 
‘organ donors’ these poor folk are of more interest dead than alive. 
The reluctance of Alto residents to go to hospital except at the very 
last possible moment reflects this apprehension that they could be 
‘disappeared’ there, with body parts shipped off to Japan, the us or 
the degradation of a teaching hospital. Since many people disappear 
into the maws of hospitals, morgues and unmarked graves their angst 
is not far-fetched. When the Christ at the top of the Alto disappeared 
the irreverent wondered if perhaps He had also had His organs 
removed and suggested checking the hospital dumpsters for His spare 


parts. 


The round-up of urchins, thousands of whom are swept away and 
‘lost’ in federal correctional institutions—which have a horrible repu- 
tation as basically large-scale torture chambers for children, and 
which are also the intermediaries in legal and illegal adoptions—feeds 
the real fear of child abduction. There are also cases, described by 
Scheper-Hughes, where indeed children have been stolen off the 
street, quite literally out of the arms of their mothers, and shunted 
into international clandestine adoption networks. In addition, child 
protection can and does take the form of child theft. Rich women can 
easily snatch these children through legal, informal or coercive means, 
a de facto ‘disappearing’ from the family to which these children 
rightfully belong. And of course, children can be adopted after they 
are dead so they can never be claimed (or even found) by their 
families. All these sustain fear and rumour about the dismemberment 
of bodies and families, and thus when it comes to strategic, political 
violence, the mutilation, disappearance and child murder actualize 
the Alto’s deepest terrors. 


Nature is Nurture 


The central portion of this volume addresses how chronic famine and 
deprivation affect the cultural practices of maternal care, when 
mother and infant reside in a world deeply hostile to both their 
survival. If there is the expectation that many of these children will 
die, this transforms the way mothers treat their weaker children, and 
whether they permit themselves to love them. The detachment of 
mothers from their infants is often mortal. These behaviours reflect the 
impossibility of the situation mothers find themselves in, and the 
necessity of grim choices. Models of mother love and attachment to 
children (and the universalizing across the species of sentiments 
developed in and by the elites of the world’s richest countries) are 
challenged by this ethnography. 
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Scheper-Hughes argues that feminist theorists like Sara Ruddick* who 
posit an ‘ethic of care’ and poetics of motherhood, a universal view of 
women’s interests, sensibilities and moral visions that govern mater- 
nal practice and nurturance across the human race, ignore the fact 
that their own vision is deeply historically (and class) determined. 
Literatures in mother-infant attachment? and mourning® present 
Euro-American practices as usual, natural, ‘normal’ for the whole spe- 
cies. A similar trend has emerged in the ecofeminist literature which 
also portrays a deep essentialist female devotion to the natural world. 
This literature has been sharply critiqued by Bina Agarwal.’ 


Anthropology has traditionally separated the world of emotion into 
two spheres, the realm of ritual which is formally, collectively ‘cultu- 
ral’, and the rest which is more or less boxed into biomedical and 
psychoanalytic paradigms of universal, ‘natural’ instinct. What these 
literatures on mother love, nurturance and grieving ignore is that they 
are hegemonic theories of emotion which are extremely culture- 
specific. Emotions do not precede or underlie culture, they are an 
ineluctable part of it. They are a language of interaction. As Scheper- 
Hughes asserts, emotions are not outside culture and indeed, without 
culture, ‘we would not know how to feel’. In spite of their broader 
claims, the ‘universalist’ views on maternal bonding and patterns 
of grieving are as fundamentally coercive as they are monolithic. ~ 
They are yet another ‘rhetoric of control’ which when applied to 
women such as those who reside in the Alto do Cruzeiro would cas- 
tigate them as bad, unfeeling, unnatural mothers. Scheper-Hughes 
avoids this moral quagmire through a rich evocation of Alto life 
and circumstances. 


By analysing the modernization of infant mortality, Scheper-Hughes 
discusses what has become the leitmotif of a great deal of research 
in development studies: the extreme bifurcation of conditions in 
developing countries. In the case of infant mortality, elites and the 
middle classes (who used to share similar patterns of infant death 
with the workers and poor when infectious childhood diseases struck 
high and low) now enjoy social indicators on a par with Germany. 
The majority of the population, however, partake of ‘pre-modern’ (or q 
worse) conditions. 


While sociobiologists have discussed infanticide (active and passive) 
as an adaptive response, they have traditionally placed it in the frame- 
works of primitive societies, and selection processes mediated by 
‘nature’. Whether it is nature’s hand to be seen in the polluted water 
poisoning the powdered milk that sucks up a fifth of household 
income, the optimistic mortality patterns expressed in national social 





4 Sara Ruddick, ‘Maternal Thinking’, Femsæis Stmeses 6, 1980; and Maternal Thinksug: 
Toward a Polstecs of Peaca, Boston 1989 

3 Michael Lamb, ‘Maternal Attachment and Neonatal Bonding’, in M. Lamb and A. 
Brown, eds, Adewaces cx Development Prychelegy, vol. 2; also Sara Ruddick, Maternal 
Thsmkcag. 

© Robert J. Lifton, Daath ia Life, New York 1967 

7 Bina Agarwal, ‘Gender and Environment Deba Lessons from India’, Feesnut 
Studs, vol 18, no. L 
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indicators reveal, when disaggregated, the resolute workings of a 
society that systematically maintains more than half of its population 
in dire poverty. Certainly the technical apparatus for keeping children 
alive is ın place, but the ultimate survival of these infants depends 
upon whether they are viewed as ‘keepers’ by their mothers, or 
whether the child is an ‘angel baby’, to be returned to heaven and the 
saints. Such children are seen as ‘looking for death’, and their neglect 
is not motivated by anger or hate—they are seen as pitiable rather 
than evil. 


Doomed Child Syndrome 


Maternal thinking and practice in the Alto are formed not by ‘hold- 
ing’ metaphors à la Ruddick, but as Scheper-Hughes explains, by the 
discipline of ‘letting go’. This is not so much a posture of abandon- 
ment as a resignation to forms of adversity that cannot be easily over- 
come. The resigned calm in the face of infant death is made possible 
and tolerable by the idea of an infant's weak attachment to this life, 
and indeed a preference on the part of the child to gather around the 
thrones of Jesus and Mary embraced in an eternity of celesual mother 
love. 


How does one know if a child is choosing to die? Through the folk 
categories of ‘doomed child’ syndrome, or ‘child attack’. This is con- 
sidered so horrible that residents of the Alto rarely name it, calling it 
rather ‘that disease’ which can involve seste (soul shock), gasto (wast- 
ing), convulsions, frothing (dog’s disease), severe anaemia, stiffness or 
languour. While there are wasting forms of this disease, the most 
frightening are the acute ‘attack’ forms when babies go into shock 
from electrolyte imbalances caused by diarrhoea when body fluid 
drops to below 30 per cent of normal. In reality, this is the madness of 
thirst. Once a baby is stigmatized as a ‘doomed child’, it is unlikely 
the mother will mobilize resources to save this liminal infant. ‘It is 
really better,’ said one mother, ‘to let the weak ones die.’ Children can 
be saved, but they emerge profoundly damaged. Folk curers have 
remedies, but the praying women and sorceresses generally do not 
treat sickness—the only real cure is death itself. If the diagnosis is 
early, and ‘that’ disease has not completely taken hold, it is possible to 
halt it. In one of the most disturbing sections of the book this cure is 
described: it involves the ritual nailing of the child to a symbolic and 
invisible cross on the ground. 


The doomed child, like the doomed Christ, needs to die so that others 
can live. Dead babies are not the calamity we view, but rather cherubs 
whose happiness is assured. Indeed crying is proscribed as it would 
dampen their fragile new wings, and make the path to heaven slip- 
pery. The survival of any given child is subordinated to the well-being 
of the household, and moral thinking is grounded in pragmatic 
choices of women who want to salvage some of their offspring and 
have so little that they can only invest in those most likely to live. 


Death Without Weeping can be read as a tale of Beckerian ‘household 
economics’, of lifeboat ethics or sociobiological impulses. But these 
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economic and biological paradigms with their lamentable lack of con- 
text do a profound disservice to the subtlety and complexity of this 
deeply courageous and progressive ethnography whose heart 1s 
revealed in the humorous, ambivalent, poignant voices of the inhabit- 
ants themselves. Scheper-Hughes does not thrust the women of the 
Alto into an uplifting moral tale of good prevailing over evil, or evil 
triumphant, or the working out of biological or economic theory in 
order to make a familiar ‘case’. There is no passion play of everyday 
forms of resistance, no cheering stories of successful community 
organization that altered the conditions of daily life, the dawning of a 
new political day, or even the comforting thought that some good will 
come from all this suffering. Scheper-Hughes doesn’t let anyone off 
the hook. Instead of a satisfying coherent framework for an upbeat 
and uplifting ending, she delivers us into the big mess that is Brazilian 
politics. 


Each week brings ever more embarrassing revelations about corrup- 
tion, making Fernando Collor, the first democratically elected Presi- 
dent, who had to resign because of influence-peddling scams, seem 
practically restrained. These disclosures are not really surprising, but 
the magnitude is deeply disturbing and reinforces the distrust of state 
institutions felt by most of Brazil’s poor, bolstering their sense of the 
state and its budgets as mechanisms enhancing the resources of the 
political classes for personal patronage rather than for the distribu- 
tion of public services. Grassroots organizations away from southern 
Brazil remain tenuous, vulnerable to tremendous violence, dissension 
and coopting (also described in all its detail by Scheper-Hughes); they 
also risk becoming patronage structures. The implications that these 
features of Brazilian political culture hold for the next round of elec- 
tions, when Lula, the socialist challenger to Collor last election, will 
again be in the race, remains to be seen. The fact remains that the 
state has been one of the central architects of daily and mundane 
terror, and its hallmark of the last fifty years has been shaping the 
economy to the detriment of the poor. What avenues remain for 
people of the Alto to improve or sustain their daily lives are the hori- 
zontal claims of kin and fictive kin, vertical claims of patronage and 
the church. The horizontal claims provide the emotional succour and 
the little odds and ends that make survival possible and more agree- 
able. Patronage, while humiliating in practice, is essential for surviv- 
ing major crises, for access to jobs, and for mediating the endless deals 
of all kinds that punctuate any strategy for survival and mobility. 


The Catholic church, through its liberation theology and its ministries 
to the poor, created one of the central arenas for change of conscious- 
ness, if not exactly change itself. In northern Brazil (the Amazon and 
the North-east) the church has been the only social organization that 
has maintained a constant presence and legitimacy, particularly 
during the dictatorships. Through its organizing efforts in base com- 
munities, it has been essential 1n providing the shreds of association 
that exist in rural areas, and reinforcing those in urban areas by 
laying the groundwork for subsequent social movements. 


While helping to create the arena for general social change, the church 
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has often shifted the content of rituals in very powerful and trans- 
formative ways. Some of these are described by Scheper-Hughes: 
blessing the cars of the rich with the highly polluted water of the river, 
or re-enacting the stations of the cross in the social idiom of the 
sorrows of different groups of the Alto—the street kids, the praying 
women and sorceresses, the cane workers, the sick, the prostitutes, the 
mothers of the disappeared. But as Scheper-Hughes points out, the 
church has remained mute on issues of particular concern to poor 
women. The increasing secularization of the church ın realms of faith 
—its attack on ‘superstitions —has problematic consequences for the 
women of the Alto, who relate actively to the saints and religious 
ritual in both 1s official form and its African hybrids. These give 
meaning to some of the travails confronted by these women, and at 
least it was consoling to think of the dead children cavorting at the 
feet of the Virgin Mary. The silence (and inactivity) of the church on 
the reproductive front, along with the call for the survival of every 
child born, strikes terror toto the hearts of these women. If Jesus 
won't take these children, who the hell will? 


In this world of hardship, Scheper-Hughes through superb writing, 
sensitivity and heart illuminates the tactics of social navigation, resig- 
nation, and accommodation that circumscribe the lives of these 
women, their transient men, and their children. Through moving 
interviews, the women of the Alto provide their own analysis, and 
ultimately tell their own story: ‘Don’t pity the young men and infants 
who have died here on the Alto do Cruzeiro. Don’t waste any tears on 
them. Pity us! Weep for the mothers condemned to live.’ 
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review 
Peter Hulme 


The Atlantic World of Sacred Hunger 


The long-standing British interest in continental literary theory might 
well be dated from 1962, the year in which Hannah and Stanley 
Mitchell published their translation of Georg Lukacs’s The Historical 
Novel. There are many reasons why Lukacs’s treatise on the works of 
Scott, Chateaubriand, and others was quickly overshadowed—the 
early Lukács of History and Class Consciousness and Theory of the Novel 
certainly chimed better with the political and aesthetic interests of the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, and in any case Lukács was seen as 
representative of whatever kind of Marxism was being rejected, a - 
Stalinist to some, a humanist to others. A contributory factor to the 
relative neglect of The Historical Novel, however, must have been the 
almost total absence in contemporary English writing of anything that 
could be thought of as a historical novel in the Waverley Novels sense, 
even if popular historical fiction, usually ın the romance mode, has 
continued to flourish, though little studied. 


Over the thirty years since that translation of The Historical Novel 
appeared, two significant shifts have taken place. The English novel of 
the nineteenth century has been read as much more of a historical 
novel than previously, witness both to the growing sophistication with 
which the notion of historicity has been used by critics, and to critical 
willingness to pay more attention to any text’s imbrication with the 
discourses contemporary to it: a string of books reading Jane Austen 
in this way provides the archetypal example. Second, though little ` 
observed by metropolitan critics, at least until recently, the contem- 
porary novel in English written outside England has had the experi- 
ence of colonialism, historical and otherwise, at its centre. Arguably 
The Historical Novel has not had great relevance to either of these 
developments, though questions of fictional representation have never 
been entirely able to escape the typological system that Lukács 
outlined, and practitioners of the historical novel have usually worked 
within the kinds of boundaries defended by Scott and taken as 
axiomatic by Lukács. 


Sacred Hwager, which shared the 1992 Booker Prize, puts ‘history’ 
back into the English novel with a vengeance.* At least part of the 
power of Barry Unsworth’s novel comes from the sense that he is not, 
like Scott or Chateaubriand, undertaking the task of romanticizing 
the losers in the historical process while explaining why their loss was 
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necessary, but rather confronting issues that have never even been 
accorded the dubious justice of fictional ‘settlement’. At the beginning 
of his long voyage, Matthew Paris, one of Unsworth’s two central 
characters, lies sleepless on his bunk, ‘trying out versions of the past 
that might be tolerable to his imagination’ (p. 159). Even to those for 
whom Whigs and Hynters provides the image of England in the 
eighteenth century, and despite the substantial work in slavery and 
slave-crade studies over recent years, the connections between the 
wealth of this country and the facts of the slave trade have remained 
stubbornly intolerable to our cultural imagination: Paris, too, fumbles 
‘for some grasp of the complex chain of transactions between the 
capture of a negro and the purchase of a new cravat by Erasmus 
Kemp, his cousin’ (p. 266). 


An Accidental Rebel 


In his earlier novel, Sugar and Rum, Barry Unsworth offered a comical 
self-portrait in the figure of Clive Benson, who is trying—without 
much success—to write a ‘complex and ambitious new novel set 
against the background of the Liverpool slave trade’.' Benson presses 
historical udbits onto friends and acquaintances, most of whom 
couldn’t be less interested; he quotes some paragraphs of his writing 
which now recognizably relate to Secred Hwager, he speaks of the 
research he’s doing into the period, reading Gomer Williams on the 
Liverpool privateers and Mannix and Cowley’s Black Cargoes, and he 
reflects with growing disbelief on the import of his calculations: 


The only reliable figures he had were for the decade 1783-93. In that 
period Lrverpool had delivered a total of 303,737 slaves to the West Indies, 
which of course didn’t include those who had died on the way, say three in 
ten. Getting on for half a million. Then there were the deaths inflicted in 
the process of capture, the deaths through tribel conflict caused by misery, 
imported diseases, the destruction of the economic bases of life Beyond 
calculation The familar sensation of bafflement and wonder came to him, 
the suffocaung sense of the enormity of it. This was just Liverpool, just ten 
years. 


Among all those who had pracused ıt, the seamen, the skippers, the 
merchants, he had not so far found a single questioning voice Protest there 
had been, but not among those in receipt of the profits... We wasld de it 
agara, he whispered in the silence of the room. | kæsw we wenld de it again. 
This had been no mere aberration, it had gone on too long. Worst of all, 
impossible to resist, attacking him now with the usual horror, was the 
knowledge that it had never really stopped... (pp. 130-1) 


Sugar and Rum pays its dues to the contemporary moment—Benson 
doesn’t finish his novel and gets involved in the aftermath of the 
Toxteth riots—but never convincingly integrates the historical mater- 
ial Benson is researching. Indeed, taken on its own, Søger and Rem 
might suggest the sheer impossibility of finding a way to write that 
material out in fictional form. In retrospect, however, the earlier book 
serves to show how Unsworth solved the problem, inventing a 





* Barry Unsworth, Secre Hauger, London, Hamish Hamilton, 1992. References are to 
the Penguin edition, also 1992. 
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character who, though deeply implicated in the slave trade as doctor 
on a slave ship, is allowed through his previous history to adopt a 
marginal position as eye-witness and critic and, eventually, mutineer. 
Exactly, as it happens, Scott’s strategy in the creation of Waverley, 
that accidental rebel. 


Matthew Paris, however, 1s far removed from the vacillations of 
Waverley. The writers whose books he chooses to take with him on 
the sea voyage—Pope, Maupertius, Hume, and Voltaire—mark him 
as a rationalist and free-thinker even more clearly than his own 
unfinished translation of Harvey's Treatise on the Movement of the Heart 
& Blood. His activity as an East Anglian intellectual has led him into 
prison and into the deep guilt he feels over the death of his wife. This 
explains his willingness to involve himself in the slave trade—for him 
it is merely a correlate to his own lack of self-esteem (‘a commerce he 
had every reason to believe degraded, and suitable therefore for such 
as himself [p. 32]). Nevertheless, when his eyes are opened by the 
brutal reality he witnesses, he has the inner resources to make 
common cause with the African slaves. 


The quincentenary year of 1992 also saw the publication of another 
novel which confronted Britain's colonial past, Marina Warner's 
Indigo. Though in conception and execution very different from 
Sacred Hunger, Warner's novel shares a number of features with 
Unsworth’s, not least the extensive references to The Tempest, the 
characters and plot of which provide Iædigo with the material for the 
central, seventeenth-century panel of its impressive triptych. Here, no 
doubt, is one way in which the post-colonial influence can be seen on 
contemporary English fiction, especially perhaps through the essays 
and novels of George Lamming, whose Natives of My Person would be 
an intertext to both Secred Hunger and Indigo} 


Compared with Indigo’s extremely subtle meshing of The Tempest with 
the history of England’s first settlements in the Caribbean, Uns- 
worth’s introduction of the play might seem relatively trivial: the 
Wolpert family are rehearsing The Enchanted Island, Dryden and 
Davenant’s 1674 reworking of the Shakespeare play, when Erasmus 
Kemp, Paris’s cousin and enemy, calls to woo Sarah Wolpert. The 
trials of his courtship are comically related through his inept attempt 
to play the part of Ferdinand to Sarah’s Miranda. One of the causes of 
the play’s collapse is the Reverend Mansell’s objection to his curate 
playing the part of Caliban, ‘an uncouth savage’ (p. 181). The curate’s 
defence of Caliban as ‘debased, not in himself but by others’ (p. 182) is 
stopped short by his realization that the Mansell family has holdings 
in the West Indies and is not likely to be swayed by arguments that 
question the innate debasement of ‘savages’, whether they be 
American Indians or Africans. 


2 Marina Warner, Inargs, or, Mapping the Waters, London 1992 

3 George Lammuing, The Pleaseres of Foals [1960], 2nd edn, London 1984; Natress of My 
Perses, London 1972. Cf Rob Nixon, ‘Cambbean and African Appropriations of The 
Tempest’, Critxcal Inquery 13, (1987), pp. 557-78. 
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‘It is a play exactly suited to the age’ (p. 144), says the foppish director 
about The Exchested Island, and Unsworth too seems to think the age 
resembles our own—more Davenant than Shakespeare—though the 
indications are restrained, especially when compared with Swger and 
Rum. The Bishop of Norwich, Paris's first nemesis, has acquired the 
local prison ‘and was laudably set on making his investment as 
profitable as possible, this being a time when the individual pursuit of 
wealth was regarded as inherently virtuous, on the grounds that it 
increased the wealth and well-being of the community’ (p. 158). Some 
contemporary parallel is being suggested here, surely; with no 
reflection on the current Bishop of Norwich. 


Sacred Hunger is an ambitious novel: the play acting recalls the 
theatricals of Mansfield Park, the slave factor Owen could come out of 
Heart of Darkness, the early sea-board scenes belong to the long 
tradition of Defoe, Marryat and Golding. Yet the coruscating des- 
criptions of the ship after the slaves have been boarded, especially 
those relating to the medical examinations that Paris is obliged to 
undertake, have no English counterpart that I can recall. (In the USA, 
as one would expect, there are parallels to be found in novels such as 
Charles Johnson's Middle Passage [1990].) 


Utopia and Paradox 


Although Sacred Henger was generally well received on publication, 
eyebrows were raised when it was awarded the Booker, perhaps 
because historical fiction is regarded as terminally tainted by its 
association with the worlds of Catherine Cookson and Jean Plaidy. 
The romance trope, so fundamental to popular forms of the historical 
novel, is interestingly handled by Unsworth. In the early part of the 
book Erasmus Kemp is offered to us as a conventional enough hero 
and we follow his courtship of Sarah Wolpert in the full expectation 
that the lovers will overcome the usual obstacles: that they don’t, and 
that Kemp is alienated from the social world to which he had aspired, 
triggers the revenge he seeks but frustrates the expectations of those 
early chapters. Paris’s marriage lies tragically behind him when the 
novel opens, and heroes on board ship—at least on ships like the 
Liverpool Merchant—are not usually heading for romance. The first 
indicatton—if only on second reading—that a more unconventional 
romance will ensue comes from the description given of Paris’s first 


sight of a female slave in the West African coastal fort: 


She was looking directly at him—he saw the gleam of her eyes. But her face 
was shadowed. Sunlight fell on ber from the window behind, her face and 
head were edged with fire She was naked but he took in little of ber form 
beyond that she was slender and straight-shouldered She was somehow 
protected from closer scruuny by her stillness, which struck him suddenly 
as sacramental, and by the edging of fire around her. He looked at her 
steadily but she did not look away. He had a moment of slight dizziness, as 
if he had made some too prectpitate movement. (p. 314) 


‘Sacramental’ ıs the key word here, coming as it does just a few pages 
before Delblanc explains the novel’s utle as the sacred hunger for 
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profit which justifies all: ‘And so we spread death everywhere’ (p. 328). 
That a love seen as sacred should be offered as a counter to the 
perversions of a profit-obsessed Europe is hardly novel; that the love 
should be of a white East Anglian for a black Foulan: slave is more 
unusual, though there may be some anxieties manifest in Paris’s (and 
Unsworth’s?) description of the woman as ‘lighter-skinned, tawny 
rather than black, and her hair not so wiry’ (p. 335). 


In Sager and Ram Benson was reading Black Cargoes because of his 
interest in the case of the Zong, the Liverpool ship infamous through 
the court case that followed the throwing overboard in 1781 of 132 
slaves on the master’s calculation that insurance money was payable 
on jettison whereas the cost of their otherwise likely death through 
thirst or disease would fall on the ship’s owners. The voyage of the 
Liverpool Merchant follows the example of the Zong: inclement weather, 
disease on board ship, a captain willing to calculate the possible losses 
to his owners and to act on that calculation. Except this time the 
captain’s hand is stayed by his mutinous surgeon. 


If the first two-thirds of Secred Henger is marked by a careful 
reconstruction of the realities of the slave trade, always powered by 
the extraordinary narrative drive that Unsworth imparts to his story, 
the last third moves more controversially into the realm of ‘what if. ¥ 
Mutiny was not uncommon on eighteenth-century ships, even slavers, 
so that event itself is nothing out of the ordinary. According to 
Marcus Rediker’s exhaustive study surgeons were generally regarded 
as on the captain’s side, but even here Paris’s actions might well be 
seen as falling into that category Lukács called the ‘necessary 
anachronism’.4 More daring—and arguably less probable—is the 
alliance between seamen and slaves which results in the death of the 
captain and leads via the beaching of the ship to the new community 
established in the everglades of south-eastern Florida. 


As Erasmus Kemp mounts his expedition to seek out and destroy this 
community and to capture and bring to trial the man he imagines its 
leader, we gradually piece together, through Paris’s notebook and 
through the oral traditions of the surviving seamen and slaves, the ~ 
story of the mutiny and of the community's early years. This is the 
novel's greatest test and arguably its greatest achievement, though it 
stretches the boundaries of the genre of the historical novel within 
which Sacred Hueanger is quite self-consciously written. In some respects 
the community is the result of a utopian dream, but the vision belongs 
to the Rousseauian idealist Delblanc rather than to Paris: ‘the marvel- 
lous opportunity the mutiny presented to test his theories, vindicate 
man’s natural goodness in this dream of community living without 
constraint of government or corruption of money’ (p. 536). Delblanc 
is even reported as speaking of a state of nature, which allows the 
pliable Barton, erstwhile if never very willing member of the commu- 
nity, to play the Sebastian to Erasmus Kemp’s mockery of this 


4 Marcus Rediker, Between the Devt! and the Deep Bim Sea. Merchant Seamen, Pirates and ~ 
the Angle Amertcax Marittms World, r700—50, Cambridge 1986, p. 235; Georg Lukács, 
The Historical Nevel, London 1962, p. 62 
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Gonzalian dream: “They thought they could start afresh,” he said, 
with contemptuous indulgence’ (p. 6m). 


At this point the reader’s sympathies are firmly with the ‘infant 
republic’, destroyed before it could test its resilience. Barton speaks 
the inevitable lines of closure that bring to an end a social experiment 
we know has failed—or not survived—because we see no trace of it io 
the present. Three features of the community seem especially note- 
worthy. One is the development of a lingua franca based on the trade 
pidgin of the Guinea Coast, which is in the process of becoming a 
creole language as the community’s children learn it in infancy, and in 
which also some of the novel’s most fascinating interchanges take 
place. The mutineers are renamed so that former seamen and former 
slaves become indistinguishable: ‘All the children knew their names: 
Paree, Kavoa, Barba, Kireku, Kadu, Zobi. It was a roll of heroes’ 
(p. 518). While the development of a creole is emblematic of the 
egalitarian nature of the community, the sexual arrangements are 
more telling with two or three men sharing each woman on & more or 
less voluntary and uncontentious basis. The fundamental commit- 
ment to such an arrangement is evident from the execution of Wilson 
for killing a man to avoid sharing a woman. After all, ıt was the 
insistence of the Europeans on keeping the women to themselves that 
precipitated the collapse of perhaps the most famous historical 
counterpart to Unsworth’s Floridian community, the one established 
on Pitcairn Island in the aftermath of the mutiny on the Bowaty. In a 
similar fashion to the relationship between Miranda and George Felix 
which ends Indigo on a low-key but optimistic note, the unorthodox 
family created by Tabakalı, her two husbands, Paris and Nedri, and 
their son, Kenka, offers a possible utopian image for the future, 
though any inclination to sentimentalize the moment is scotched by 
the retrospectively devastating picture of Kenka in New Orleans—the 
Paradise Nigger—which opens the novel in such misleadingly playful 
fashion. 


Finally, though, and acting as an ultimate counter to any sense that 
this is a multicultural and communitarian utopia, since it refers to an 
internal development, comes the account of the growing power of 
Kireku, who establishes an extensive trade network and whose 
relationship to some of the weaker members of the community in his 
orbit is close to that of slave-owner, much to Paris’s distaste. One of 
the strengths of this last part of Sacred Hunger is that Unsworth allows 
Kireku to voice some powerful arguments against Paris's desire to 
make a fresh start. To Paris’s measured phrases “White man, black 
man, all free man, all bradder, live tagedder dis place, all same boar’, 
Kireku counters with the devastating ‘Same boat? . . . Dat de slaveboat 
you talkin’ about’ (p. 578). Paris is troubled by the thought that what 
has been created depended on his purposes and Delblanc’s: “What 
gave us the confidence to suppose that a state of nature could only 
mean what it meant to us, a notion of Eden, a nostalgia of educated, 
privileged men?’ (p. 541). The contemporary resonance of all this rings 
more powerfully in the ears for Unsworth’s care not to underline it. 


The paradox of historical fiction, however, is that while its strength is 
the narrativization of change through the invention of representative 
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character and action, the creation of character inevitably brings with 
it the baggage of motivation, which the form then encourages us to 
read as explanation for that historical change. Kireku's insistence that 
the community is not a special place (‘it altageddar same adder place’ 
[p. 579]) ends with that invocation of the ‘real world’ beloved of 
profiteers, allowing Paris to recall that Thurso, captain of the Liverpool 
Merchant, was another who talked about the ‘real world’. Historical 
forces seem at such moments in danger of being psychologized into « 
universal tendencies simply latent in some individuals and not in 
others. Perhaps the most debilitating of such examples of this is the 
fundamental mouvation of the whole novel, that which leads Erasmus 
Kemp to seek the destruction of his older cousin and which Unsworth 
explains as a deep-seated resentment over Paris's physical removal of 
Erasmus from the sandcastle he was trying to protect against the 1n- 
coming tide as a nine-year-old on the beach at Brancaster on the Nor- 
folk coast. It is as if, faced with the enormity of the historical forces 
he’s confronting, Unsworth had retreated to a popular psychology 
more in keeping with the primal conflicts of Kexe and Abel. The story 
needs the doggedness and the hatred, but can’t seem to motivate them 
out of its historical materials, perhaps because Matthew Paris had no 
counterparts in 1753 but is actually the consciousness of 1992 read 
back into the earlier era. 

e 
Florida has long been a place of European dreams; and those dreams 
have often led to death. Unsworth’s Floridian dream ends with death, 
too, bur that world of Creeks, Africans, and British soldiers suggests, 
as few English novels have ever attempted to, the mobility and trauma 
of the Atlantic world of the eighteenth century. It’s taken rather longer 
than Scott’s 60 years for the English novel to confront these realities, 
but they are as relevant to the British present as the destructive Us 
wars in Florida against the Creeks and Seminoles are to a contempor- 
ary US society struggling to come to terms with its endemic violence. 


Perhaps in the longer term both Secred Hanger and Indigo will be seen 
in their different but equally admirable ways as contributions to a 
body of work which explores in fictional terms that Atlantic world 
that Marcus Rediker and Paul Gilroy, among others, have been draw-¢ 
ing to our attention in recent years. Nateves of My Person and Middle 
Passage would certainly also belong there, as would Maryse Condé’s 
La Vis Scélérate (1987), Antonio Benitez Rojo’s El Mar de las Lentejas 
(1985) and Jean Rhys's Wide Sargasso Sea (1966), the last two suggesting 
in their very titles the necessity—indeed obligation—to traverse those 
Atlantic spaces a ltte more slowly and with a little more care. 
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“The reflections on the Marxist legacy by Jacques Derrida which we pub- 
lish in this issue insist, in a linked metaphor, on the intellectual debt 
owed to Marx and on the world of debt that so cruelly structures the lives 
of the impoverished majority of humanity. Marx was unusually aware 
that his thought was bounded by the times in which he lived—yet he 
grasped something in the rampant logic of capitalism that is still with us. 
As Derrida observes, the task of working through our debt to Marx’s 
thought, and overcoming the divided and dangerous reality it sought to 
comprehend, belies the facile Western triumphalism which greeted the 
collapse of historical Marxism. It also points to a challenge, that of con- 
structing a ‘new International’ capable of addressing times, and worlds, 

what are so profoundly out of joint. 


George Catephores argues that Joseph Schumpeter became one of the 
most insightful economists of the twentieth century by borrowing—and 
reworking—central tenets of Marxist political economy. Schumpeter’s 
thesis that capitalism needed a periodic ‘gale of creative destruction’ to 
reorganize itself is today particularly timely as we see whole ways of life 
subjected to withering blasts of competition. Another profound Austrian 
thinker to study the implication of capitalist accumulation was Schum- 
peter’s contemporary, Karl Polanyi. Maurice Glasman supplies a thought- 
provoking conspectus of Polanyi’s ideas as preface to discussing the 
callous and destructive experiment in ‘shock therapy’ visited upon 
-Poland by the Sachs plan. The recent electoral successes of former Com- 
munists in Poland and Hungary show popular disenchantment with the 
free market but do not yet promise a clear alternative. Such an alterna- 
tive, in Glasman’s view, requires the reassertion of an active role in eco- 
nomic reconstruction for work-based collectives. 


The New Year insurrection of the campesinos of Chiapas, timed to coin- 
cide with Mexican adherence to NAFTA, brought to view an Indian com- 
munity whose needs have been ignored by an arrogant and autocratic 
political system. Roger Burbach traces the long struggle between peas- 
ants and latifundists that culminated in the uprising. The new Zapatis- 
tas, he notes, have adopted a ‘postmodern’ strategy which aims not at 
ating power’ but at changing the relationship of forces throughout 
Mexican society. 


b 


Misha Glenny argues that the situation created by the collapse of former 
Yugoslavia still threatens a wider Balkan war. Despite the disengage- 
ment in Sarajevo, in the absence of a wider political settlement between 
the contending armies new flashpoints will emerge. Glenny points out 
that the arrival of Russian troops played a constructive role in the disen- 
gagement in Sarajevo. Neither NATO air strikes nor prolongation of the 
conflict offers the shattered communities of Bosnia the opportunity to 
recreate decent living conditions. Glenny argues that the best prospect 
for peace would be one based on a loose confederation of cantons. Nego- 
tiating such an agreement would be easier if the Western powers made it 
clear that they do not intend to intervene militarily—and if a Russian 
contingent in the peace-keeping force was welcomed this would furnish 
an extra guarantee that the agreement would be observed. But the NATO 
powers may be sufficiently bedevilled by hangovers from the Cold War 
that they actually foster the danger of a hot war in the Balkans. 


In Cambodia UN-sponsored negotiations made possible a peace agree- 
ment and the holding of elections. The grim record of the Khmer Rouget 
surveyed in this issue by David Chandler, helps explain both their reluc- 
tance to participate in the elections and the new government’s refusal to 
negotiate with them. Yet, as Chandler’s unsparing account reveals, there 
is still a sense in which the Khmer Rouge were an indigenous phenom- 
enon. Since they control about a fifth of the country and retain the 
strength to wreak havoc elsewhere, the far-sighted policy could be to 
follow the example of the ANC and Mandela in South Africa, when they 
included Inkatha representatives in their new government. 


In both core and peripheral zones of world capitalism, new technologies 
are having a forceful impact on women’s life and work. Some radi 
ecofeminists have urged women to shun any technology associated wi 
Western capitalist development. For Swasti Mitter, the answer is not to 
reject new technology but to demand its appropriate use as a vehicle of 


gender equality. 


Dennis Potter, having learnt that he was suffering a terminal cancer, 
gave a remarkable and courageous TV interview to Melvyn Bragg in 
April discussing both his writing and the state of England, from which 
we publish some moving and pointed excerpts. 


Finally Elizabeth Wilson reviews Peter Wollen’s Raiding the Icebox, an 
ambitious account of the avant-gardes in the twentieth century. 
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George Catephores 


The Imperious Austrian: 
Schumpeter as Bourgeois Marxist 


The last temptation 1s the greatest treason. 
to do the right deed for the wrong reason. 


This essay aims at presenting Joseph Schumpeter as a ‘bourgeois Marxist’. 
The term is paradoxical, intentionally so: it aims at drawing attention to a 

mall group of powerful thinkers of our century, who adopted many aspects 
of Marx’s analytical approach but firmly rejected one thing: his commitment 
to the working class. They reinterpreted Marx from a bourgeois point of 
view trying, by this roundabout but very effective means, to confront and 
confound his great revolutionary challenge. Three contemporary authors 
strike me as paradigmatic of the species: Schumpeter, Galbraith and 
Rostow. To these I would add John Maynard Keynes. 


Viewed as a ‘bourgeois Marxist’, however, Joseph Alois Schumpeter is in 
most respects entirely antithetical to Keynes. With the author of the General 
_Theory it is no problem at all to show that he was a bourgeois and proud of it 
‘we have his own word to go by. It is on the other hand rather difficult to 
argue that he was a Marxist in any sense, even the rather unconventional 
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sense employed here. With Schumpeter the case is exactly the oppo- 
site: his Marxism cannot possibly be gainsaid; it bursts through the 
seams of virtually everything he wrote. Nor did he ever attempt to 
deny the influence of Marx on his work, belittle his debt to or in any 
way conceal his vast edmiration for the author of Cepital. The extent 
of his direct acquaintance with Marx’s political, rather than eco- 
nomic, writings is not easy to document fully. In Capitalism, Socialism 
and Democracy’ he refers to The Class Struggles in France. It is quite 
possible that he had read a lot more; he certainly had absorbed some 
of the spirit of Marxist political analysis indirectly, through contacts 
with Rudolph Hilferding, Otto Bauer, Karl Renner—his contempor- 
ary Austro-Marxists. The fact remains that his evaluation of the polit- 
ical impotencies of the bourgeoisie strikingly echoes Marx’s own 
observations on bourgeois timidity and abnegaton. 


To the extent that he was a ‘bourgeois Marxist’ Schumpeter was a 
peculiar kind of bourgeois, displaying simultaneously a withering 
contempt and a real admiration for that class, and in proportions 
reminiscent of Marx himself. The Austrian bore deeply inscribed in 
his consciousness the marks of the great defeat of the Central Euro- 
pean bourgeoisie—Austrian, German, Hungarian—at the hands of 
the aristocracy, in the historical class confrontations of the mid 


nineteenth century. This psychology, or rather historical memory, of 


defeat he was later to sublimate into a romantic admiration for the 
nobility, not only aping some of their mannerisms in his daily life, but 
also in his intellectual work trying to justify the persistence of the 
influence of the aristocracy in bourgeois politics. He even went so far 
as to use the aristocratic stbos as a source of inspiration in the shaping 
of political institunons appropriate to capitalism, wherever a genuine 
aristocracy of the blood happened to be thin on the ground. 


If later in his life Schumpeter was troubled by signs of fading aristoc- 
racy, earlier he had been scathingly critical of what he took to be an 
insufficiendy developed spirit of capitalism in the ranks of the 
modern bourgeoisie. Documenting in one of his earliest, and best, 
socio-political studies—The Sociology of Imperialisms (1919)—the historic 
«compromise between the majority of the European bourgeoisie and 
the aristocracy of absolute monarchy he wrote: 


For that very reason, ın his position as leader of the feudal powers and as 
a warlord, the sovereign survived the onset of the Induscria! Revolution, 
and as a rule—except in France—won victory over political revolution. 
The bourgeoisie did not sumply supplant the sovereign, nor did ıt make 
hım its leader, as did the nobility. It merely wrested a portion of his power 
from him and for the rest submitted to him. It did not take over from the 
sovereign the state as an abstract form of organization. The state remained 
a special power, confronung the bourgeoisie.” 


The result of this partial victory and partial defeat was that the ruling 
elite of modern soctety, at least in Europe, became a rather hybrid 
formation: 


‘Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Serialism and Demscracy [henceforth cap], London 


1943, P 346. 
2 Zur Sexselegue der Imperialismen, Tubingen 1919, P. 93 
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[While the bourgeoisie can assert its interests everywhere, it ‘rules’ only 10 
exceptional circumstances, and then only briefly. The bourgeois outside his 
office and the professional man of capitalism outside his profession cut a 


very sorry figure 3 


In its symbiotic entanglement with absolutism and aristocracy, the 
rise of the bourgeoisie generated appropriately hybrid ideologies and 
policies: a thirst for national glory, bullionism, mercantilism, chau- 
vinism, imperialism itself, such is the indictment list of ideological 
capitulations Schumpeter taxes the bourgeoisie with. He claimed that 
‘all such modes of thought are essentially non-capitalist. Indeed, they 
vanish most quickly wherever capitalism fully prevails.’4 


Schumpeter’s Marxism and Samuelson’s Orthodoxy 


It would, therefore, seem that an early affiliation of Schumpeter’s 
ideas to those of Marx can be traced, not only in the economic but 
also in the socio-political part of his work. To any unbiased reader the 
genuineness of his involvement with Marx appears incontestable. Yet 
it has been questioned by no less an authority than the student whom 
Schumpeter himself held in the highest esteem, Paul Samuelson. In 
the days of grand Cold War ideological confrontations and games (in 
one of which J. Edgar Hoover had personally targeted Schumpeter to 
the point of pressuring FBI agents to garner what evidence they could 
to bring him and his wife Elisabeth to trial’) the loyal student had, 
wisely perhaps, wished to clear from his old teacher's record the stain 
of unbecomingly close pro-Marxist sympathies: 


Some of Schumpeter’s praise of Marx is only patronizing and superfictal, 
designed more to geter la bexrpesisw than intended as a serious approba- 


tion © 


The imperious Austrian might, indeed, have quite often felt tempted 
to ¢pater what must have seemed to him, by his old Viennese stan- 
dards, the rather loud, even lumpen, bourgeoisie of his United States 
acquaintance. ‘Why am I so disgusted? Why am I so sad? Why do I 
feel that those people and I have nothing in common’ he jotted down, 
io moments of despair, in his American diary. It is certain that the 
bourgeoisie in question could not possibly find in Schumpeter’s 
sardonic defence of their regime any of the solace they would later 
come to seek in the pedantry of Samuelson’s assorted orthodoxies. 


Nor was he ever either uncritically supportive, superficial in his eval- 
uation or glib in his approval of Marx. On this score his 1949 article 
‘The Communist Manifesto in Sociology and Economics’, written 
shortly before his death—one wonders if Samuelson ever bothered to 
read it, it certainly does not figure among his bibliographical references 





3 Ibid., p. 92. 

4 Ibid., p. 94. 

>This fact 1s documented in FBHrOIPA nos. 335,669 and 335,670, as reported in 
Richard Swedborg's Schumpater—A Bugrapby, Princeton 1991, p 273. 

Paul A. Samuelson, quoted in Arnold Heerye, ed , Schempater’s Vision, Eastbourne 
1981, p. 18. 
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—sets the right tone. Critical in many sensible ways of Marx, the 
article goes on to acknowledge him as the real originator of three 
fundamental discoveries in social science: the recognition of the revo- 
lutionary character of the bourgeoisie in shaping modern economic 
life; the importance of creative destruction; the power of the spirit of 
capitalistic economic rationalism in dissolving various impractical 
romantic ideological constructs about social life, inherited from the 
artisanal era. Significantly, the first two of these three discoveries, u 
attributed by Schumpeter to Marx, had by 1948 been acclaimed by 
Schumpeter’s admirers as typical of his own particular brand of soci- 
ology and economics. But the proud, honourable Austrian would 
brook no such shading of the truth. Disdaining to repudiate his debts, 
whether business or intellectual (his biographers inform us that he 
used part of his American professorial earnings to pay back debts 
contracted in his youth in Europe), he experienced no inhibition at all 
about confessing the Marxian roots of his thinking. 


In further evidence of his involvement with the political, not just the 
economic, aspects of Marx’s thought Schumpeter went on to say that, 
through having properly diagnosed the role of material interests in 
shaping political realities, Marx ‘will always remain the founder of 
modern political science even though not a single one of his proposi- 
tions should stand the test of further research’. 4 


Such are the accolades to Marx in the 1948 article on the Communist 
Manifesto, things hardly written in a tongue-in-cheek spirit. Bur still 
more importantly, Schumpeter argued in Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy that two essential propositions of Marxism had certainly 
not failed that test. The first of these is the fundamental principle of 
historical materialism, formulated by Marx in the 1859 Preface to A 
Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, to the effect that ‘in the 
social production of their life, men enter into definite relations that 
are indispensable and independent of their will’ (CSD, pp. 129-30). 
The second, equally unconditionally accepted, Marxist proposition is 
Marx’s analysis of the way in which the preconditions of socialism 
mature inside the very body of bourgeois society. 


What emerges is a profound affinity between Marx and Schumpeter q 
The Austrian both subscribes to Marx’s general methodological prin- 
ciples of historical and social study and draws from him specific ideas 
which he weaves into his own pattern of analysis of capitalism. Two of 
these ideas, the revolutionary character of bourgeois activity ın pro- 
duction and the concept of creative destruction, were explicitly raced 
back to Marx by Schumpeter himself. He could have added various 
others. Treating capital not as a thing but as a social relationship was 
Marx's idea. The creeping bureaucratization of the economy in 
advanced capitalism, if not a theme of Marx himself, was characteris- 
tic of later Marxism. The antinomy between the liberal character of 
bourgeois political institutions and the class monopoly underlying it 
was Marx’s idea, as was the role of the banks—-Schumpeter’s ‘ephors’ 
of the capitalist economy—in socializing individual capital. In fact, 
the thesis can plausibly be defended that a large part of Schumpeter’s - 
celebrated analytical model of capitalism is, when it comes down to it, 
little more than an extended footnote to Marx. 
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The Class Renegades 


But it is a footnote with method. It sets off from a theoretical and 
political choice radically different from the Marxist one. It certainly 
elevates Marx but in ways which he himself would have considered 
subversive of his purpose. Marx is embraced principally as a source 
of support for the bourgeois order of things. Schumpeter feels this 
order to be under threat, indeed to be most threatened by some of the 
historical trends identified in Capital. ‘Can capitalism survive? No. I 
do not think it can.’ But bourgeois supremacy need not vanish, the 
bourgeoisie need not cede its social hegemony to a rising working 
class. Bourgeois rule can conunue, in a modified manner, even after 
the demise of the capitalist economy; bourgeois capitalism may well 
be succeeded by some form of bourgeois socialism. In this context 
Marx’s interpretation can be given a new twist. To the extent that his 
analysis ascertains the great historical role of the bourgeois class it can 
be used as a testimonial of its social usefulness, indeed of its unique- 
ness. In Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, he concludes his present- 
ation of Marxism with this significant sentence: 


To say that Marx, stripped of phrases, admits of interpretation in a conser- 
vative sense is only saying that he can be taken seriously 7 


In this way Marx is both elevated and subverted in Schumpeter’s accept- 
ance of him. Any sign of a positive evaluation of the bourgeois epoch, of 
the bourgeois ethos by the author of Capital is eagerly seized upon. With- 
out a doubt it was Marx’s depictions of the bourgeoisie as revolu- 
tionary despite itself, that Schumpeter relished. He saw, in that most 
memorable passage from the Mexnifesto, the outline of his own thought 


The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionizing the instru- 
ments of production, and with them the whole relations of society.... 
Constant revolutionizing of production, uninterrupted disturbance of all 
social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agitation distinguish the 
bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. All fixed, fast-frozen relations, with 
their train of ancient and venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept 
away, all new formed ones become antiquated before they can ossify. All 
that is solid melts into air, all that ts holy is profaned, and man is at last 
compelled to face with sober senses, his real conditions of life, and his 
relations with his kind.8 


The gale of creative destruction, what else! ‘No reputable economist 
of that or any other time—certainly not A. Smith or J.S. Mill—ever 
said as much as this, concludes Schumpeter with undisguised delight.9 





7 cep, p. 58. 

8 ‘Manifesto of the Communist Party’, Karl Marx, The Revelatems of 1848, London 
1993, PP- 70-L 

9 Compare this to Schumpeter’s formulation: ‘First of all, the creatrve role of the 
business class is, by identity, a revolutionary role. This must noc be taken as a mere 
reflex of Marx's philosophical position according to which any creanon involved 
“revolution”. The revolution in queston is “a constant revolutionizing of produc- 
uon”, createn that spells obsolescence and consequent destractien [italics added] of any 
industrial structure of production thar exists at the moment: capitalism is a process, 
stanionary capitalism would be a costredsxtie m adicta. .. second, this incessant eco- 
nomic revolution tends to revolutionize the preceding social and political structure 
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But if so, what prevented Marx from himself becoming one of the most 
enthusiastic spokesmen of the bourgeois regime? Ideally, ın Schum- 
peter’s eyes, this 1s exactly what he should have been. But he lost his grip. 
He committed the unpardonable sin of turning against the class whose 
greatness he had perceived and acknowledged. For Schumpeter, Marx 
was a great thinker who had faltered in his class consciousness, he was 
a lapsed bourgeois, a class renegade. Admittedly, Marx's fatal slip had 
been precipitated by circumstances. Even before the revolution of 1848 4 
had taken place, offering the German reactionaries of that epoch the 
ideal pretext for clamping down on free political thought and activity 
in Germany, Marx, the radical bourgeois journalist of the Rhernssche 
Zeitung, had been subjected to humiliating censorship, to exclusion from 
academic posts, to exile, to wholly unjustified persecution by the 
tyrannical regime of his native country. He had some right to become 
bitter but... he could not be forgiven everything. He had gone too 
far. Led astray by youthful romanticism, he had taken sides with the 
poor, the underprivileged, the weak who deserved to be downtrod- 
den, all those unable to stand up for themselves, to aspire to positions 
of command, all those unable to rise above the masses, to ride the 
masses and become their masters. He had abused his genius by put- 
ting it to the service of the crowd. He had offered the many something 
they ought never to be allowed to toy with: an analytical scheme of 
thought worthy only of leaders. This potent weapon had to be wrested + 
from the hands of the masses, it had to be restored to its rightful 
owners: the few who by sheer force of personality shaped the destinies 
of mankind. The imperious Austrian was in love with such people. He 
made it his task to coopt Marx’s ideas to the service of the masters. 


A Lover and a Horseman 


But who exactly, among the rich and powerful, deserved to be the 
masters? Schumpeter was not entirely clear in his own mind as to that. 
Early on in his career, with his understanding of the world still 
unclouded by his later resistance to change, the author of The Sociology 
of Imperialssms left no doubt that his real social allegiance was to a 
bourgeoisie disabused of any sentimentality towards the blue-blooded. 
But by the time he came to write Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy he 
had become a changed man. He was no longer engaged in analysing ~ 
the political defeat of the bourgeoisie, he had internalized it. His dis- 
tinguished students (Samuelson on the right [p. 7] but also Goodwin 
on the left) in the fondness of their reminiscences of their old teacher, 
have recorded the memory of his three great ambitions: the yearning 
to be ‘the best lover in Vienna, the best horseman ın Europe, and the 
greatest economist in the world’. 


Apart from the last of these, such goals could be ascribed to a conven- 
tional if rather ambitious snobbery. No doubt Schumpeter found it 





9 (comt.) 

and class civilization. It breaks up the medieval environments thar fertered but also 
protected the indrvidual and the family By destroying the feudal aristocracy, the peas 
ants, and the artisans, ıt also destroys the moral world of feudal aristocrats, of peasants t 
and arusans. Ic changes the sad of society ' J A. Schumpeter, ‘The Communist Mani- 
festo ın Sociology and Economics’, Joxrmal of Political Ecomsmy, 1949. 
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easy to play the part of an aristocrat in the social wilderness of Har- 
vard, where the foxes said goodnight to each other. Where could one 
meet the jolly Viennese to talk horses and love and Marxist theory! 
But behind the theatre lurks a growing and obsessive fear of the com- 
muauist threat hanging over the whole of bourgeois existence. In this 
context, aristocratic imagery assumed an entirely different colour. 
Gone were the days of his youth, when he could coldly survey the antics 
of the European courts, even to the point of denouncing their male 
chauvinism. He now had to turn himself into a medieval troubadour, 
singing the praises of lovers and horsemen, of aristocrats, born lead- 
ers of men and conquerors of women, of the old nobility or at least 
their spirit which he felt to be indispensable to bourgeois survival: 


There is a . fundamental reason for those failures such as are instanced 
by the French or German experiences with bourgeois attempts ac ruling—a 
reason which again will best be visualized by contrasting the figure of the 
industrialist or merchant with thar of the medieval lord. The latter’s ‘pro- 
fession’ not only qualified him admirably for the defence of his own class 
toterest—he was not only able to fight for ıt physically—but ıt also cast a 
halo around him and made of him a ruler of men. The first was important, 
but so were the mysuc giamour and the lordly atutude—that ability and 
habit to command and to be obeyed that carried prestige with all classes of 
society and in every walk of life 

Of the industrialist and merchant the opposite 1s true. There is surely no 
trace of any mystic glamour about him which is what couns in the ruling 
of men. The stock exchange is a poor substitute for the Holy Grail.” 


This unabashed defence of the squire 1s indeed hard to square with 
earlier tributes to creative destruction. The old Schumpeter, who 
treated the young Marx as a lapsed bourgeois, turns out to have 
become the most internally defeated bourgeois of them all. He ended 
up falling for the siren-song of medievalism which Marx in his youth 
had described as ‘legitimat[ing] the baseness of today by the baseness 
of yesterday’.7 


Capitalism, Feudalism and Democracy 


For Schumpeter, this backsliding to medievalism was the complement 
to his revolt against the idea of a popular democracy in the United 
States of the mid 1940s. For Marx, rejection of feudal nostalgia was 
the prelude to his struggle for a radical bourgeois democracy in the 
Germany of the mid 1840s. It is not often recalled that Marx began his 
political activity as a radical bourgeois democrat. It is even less 
remembered that he remained a deeply convinced democrat through- 
out his whole life. Not much attention is paid to how much the ideals 
of popular democracy inform and guide virmally everything he wrote. 
His formula of the dictatorship of the proletariat, projected in the 
light of its horrendous utilization by the Soviet regime, was too con- 
venient a weapon for the opponents of Marxism not to seize, too 
much of an embarrassment for Marx’s followers, at least those who 


P CSD, Pp. 137 
a2 ‘Contribution to the Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of Lew’, Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels, Collected Werks, vol. 3, London 1975, p 177. 
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remained of a democratic persuasion, to overcome. It must be men- 
tioned as one of Schumpeter’s special distinctions that he never 
stooped to such facile propagandistc distortions of Marx's thought. 
In an epoch of heavy political bias, of ideological bigotry, he had the 
courage to proclaim: 


Whatever his doctrine may have been, the uprooted bourgeois had democ- 
racy ın his blood That is to say, belief 1n chat part of the bourgeois scheme 
of values which centres in democracy was for him not alone a matter of the 
rational perception of the conditions peculiar to the social pattern of his or 
any other time. Nor was tt merely a matter of tactics... . For Marx democ- 
racy was above discussion and any other political pattern below it. This 
much must be granted to the revoluuonary of the 1848 type.” 


Indeed. The revolution of 1848 had been for Marx a great watershed. 
It represented the culmination of the struggle—in which he, together 
with Engels, had become fully immersed—of Germany to achieve for 
itself, for the first time in its history, the democratic freedoms consid- 
ered increasingly natural, even though often stl resisted, in the rest of 
western Europe. The tragedy of Germany, in the eyes of Marx and 
Engels, consisted not only in its backwardness but, much worse, in 
that absence of the agency of change present in previous democratic 
revolutions. 


What Germany lacked most was the militant Hers dat, the politically 
conscious and active bourgeoisie which had led the struggle for 
democracy in England, France and elsewhere. Economically, this class 
had indeed begun to make its appearance even in the German lands. 
As a purely economic force it was having an impact. It was its polit- 
ical nullity chat created the problem. Marx and Engels could not 
stomach the pusillanimity of their bourgeois compatriots, their mani- 
fest inability to emulate the brilliant precedents set by the bourgeoisie 
in the English or French revolutions against absolutism. The youthful 
idealists of 1848 could hardly contain their disgust at the historical 
compromises of their homegrown bourgeoisie, at the dishonourable, 
self-seeking deals it went about concluding with its respective emciens 
régimes. No wonder they became bitter, even abusive. Schumpeter, on 


+ 


the other hand, writing from the safe perspective of the historian __ 
rather than in the heat of direct participation, could afford to be more ~~ 


relaxed. He did not, of course, deny that democratic revolutions could 
have had certain merits: 


In the first half of the nineteenth century, the oppositions that professed 
the classical creed of democracy rose and eventually prevailed against 
governments some of which—especially in Itly—were obviously in a state 
of decay and had become bywords for incompetence, brutality and corrup- 
tion ... Under these circumstances, democratic revolution meant the 
advent of freedom and decency, and the democratic creed meant a gospel 


of reason and betterment.3 


Like a good pupil of the materialist interpretation of history he added 
that ‘historically, the modern democracy rose along with capitalism 





’ 


and in causal connection with it’. He even toyed with the idea of 
‘fetters’, one of the terms made famous by Marx in his succinct state- 
ment of historical materialism in the 1859 Preface to the Contributzon to 


the Critique of Political Economy: 


Economically all thus meant for the bourgeoisie the breaking of so many 
fetters and the removal of so many barriers. Politically ıt meant the replace- 
ment of an order in which the bourgeois was a humble subject by another 
that was more congenial to his rationalist mind and to his immediate 
toterests. But, surveying that process from the standpoint of today, the 
observer might well wonder whether in the end such complete emancipa- 
tion was good for the bourgeois and his world. For those fetters not only 
hampered, they also sheltered. 


Things must have looked pretty bad to Schumpeter in 1942 to make 
him feel the need of such disreputable shelter. He tried to whistle in 
the dark: ‘Can capitalism survive? No. I do not think it can.’ But he 
derived some solace from the prospect that just as the old feudal 
nobility had reconstructed and grafted itself onto the bourgeois body 
politic, a similar fate could be in store for the bourgeoisie. This could 
only happen however if the bourgeoisie advertised its distinction and 
indispensability, and in this art 1t had much to learn from the aristoc- 


racy. 


It was precisely this grafting of the old onto the new that Marx saw as 
the defining feature of modern Germany. In his first grand tableau on 
the subject, the great proponent of the class struggle as motive force of 
social development surprises his readers with the unexpected picture 
of a society in a state of universalized class paralysis. Marx sees 
German history as irredeemably bogged down in a morass, where all 
classes arrive on the stage too late to play a progressive role in the 
drama of human progress. By the time they feel ready to claim the 
leadership of society, the objective conditions of their decline have 
already emerged. They feel threatened, they become defensive, they 
have to compromise with their oppressors, just like the European 
bourgeoisie of Schumpeter: 


[In Germany] every section of civil society goes through a defeat before it 
has celebrated victory, develops its own limitations before ıt has overcome 
the lumitanions facing it and asserts its narrow-hearted essence before it has 
been able co assert its magnanimous essence. Thus the very opportunity of 
a great role has on every occasion passed away before it is to hand, thus 
every class, once ıt begins the struggle against the class above it, is involved 
1n che struggle against the class below 1c. 


Despairing of the bourgeoisie around him Marx turned to the pro- 
letariat as the only credible force still capable of achieving the 
bourgeois-democratic political programme in German society. Later 
on, emerging from his purely German frame of reference he would 
perceive the dereliction of democracy no longer as a specific feature of 
German underdevelopment but as a defensive reflex of the bour- 
geoisie in general, when coming under threat by the rise of the 


4 CED, p 135. 
5 Karl Marx, ‘Contribution to the Criuque of Hegel's Philosophy of Law’, p. 213. 


working class. In this historical context democratic institutions them- 
selves acquired a dangerous anti-bourgeois edge. A mere temporary 
suspension of democratic freedoms for the duration of an acute phase 
of the class struggle ın modern society, a simple state of emergency, 
would no longer provide a way out of the bourgeois predicament. 
Survival of bourgeois class rule called the very substance of democ- 
racy into question: 


The bourgeoisie had a true insight into the fact that all the weapons which 
it had forged against feudalism turned their pomes against itself, thar all 
the means of education which it had produced rebelled aghinst its own 
civilizauion, chat all the gods which it had created had fallen away from ıt. 
It understood that all the so-called civil freedoms and organs of progress 
attacked and menaced 1ts chess rele at its social foundation and its poliucal 
summit sumultancously, and had therefore become ‘socialistic’ ... Thus, 
by now stigmanizing as ‘socredistic’ what ıt had previously extolled as ‘Lberal’ 
the bourgeoisie confesses that its own interests dictate that it should be 
delivered from the danger of its eww rule.™ 


For the bourgeoisie to survive, bourgeois democracy had to be 
injected with a good dose of aristocratic authoritarianism or some- 
thing sufficiently similar since, writing in the United States, Schumpe- 
ter had to realize that his medievalist dreams were, there at least, 
totally inapplicable. The European reservoir of idle aristocrats was 
just oot available to draw public servants from, while the political 
culture of the country was not such as to take very kindly to upstart 
military dictators. Something else had to be found; Schumpeter set off 
to invent it in his theory of democracy. 


Government for the Masters, by the Masters, of the Masters 


To make democracy safe for the bourgeoisie he first had to empty it of 
all significant popular content and then build up, under cover of 
representative, elective institutions an authoritarian structure to do 
the real governing. What he called ‘the classical doctrine of democ- 
racy’, with its emphasis on the sovereign role of the majority of ordin- 
ary men and women, had to be demolished; the concepts of the 
common good and the will of the people had to be discredited. The 
ordinary citizen, what we might call ‘the common person’, had to be 
put firmly in her or his place. 


The formal side of his argument can be summarized quite briefly. The 
idea of the common good (or ‘general interest’) is rejected on the 





* ‘The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte’, Collected’ Works, vol. 1, London 1979, 
pp. 142-3. Compare this with Schumpeter’s formulation’ “The inference 1s obvious: 
. . the bourgeois class us ull equipped to face the problems, both domestc and inter- 
nanonal, that have normally to be faced ın a country of any importance. The bourgeois 
themselves feel that in spite of all the phraseology that seems to deny tt, and so do the 
masses, Within a protecung framework not made of bourgeois material, the bourgeo:- 
sie may be successful, not only in che politcal defensive but also in the offensrve, 
especially as an opposition. For a ume ıt felt so safe as to be able to afford the luxury 
of attacking the protective frame itself, such bourgeois opposition as there was in 
imperial Germany illustrates this co perfection. But without protection by some non- 
bourgeois group, the bourgeoisie is politically helpless and unable not only to lead the 
nation but even to take care of its particular class interest Which amounts to saying 
that it needs a master.’ CSD, p. 138 
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grounds that, in the presence of disagreements on fundamental values 
among people, such a concept simply cannot be defined. Barring uni- 
versal consensus which is, of course, unrealizable, the common good 
just does not exist. Without it the idea of the general will, directed at 
promoting the common good through the agency of government, 
collapses. It is left without a focus capable of unifying around it, by 
means of rational discussion, the wills of all various individuals in 
society so as to form a coherent will of the people. Hence the people in 
a democracy have no obvious logical or other claim to rule—in the 
real sense of making specific decisions on the various issues of the 
day. The will of the people is found to be an empty shell. 


At this point, the arrogance of Schumpeter’s social prejudices 
explodes with a vengeance. Few things fill him with more contempt, 
not to say horror, than the prospect of the common person, the ordin- 
ary citizen, acquiring any real political power. To begin with, a good 
quarter of all human beings are viewed by him as ‘subnormal’: 


This term does not refer to isolated pathological cases but to a broad fringe 
of perhaps 25 per cent of the populaton. So far as subnormal performance 
1s due to moral or volitional defects, it 1s perfectly unrealistic to expect that 
it will vanish with capitalism. The great problem and the great enemy of 
humanity, the subnormal, will be as much with us [under socialism] as he 
1s now.” 


Nor did he think of the ‘subnorma!’ in any neutral statistical sense, as 
simply those belonging to one of the tails of the normal distribution of 
some ability curve. ‘Niggers, Jews and subnormals’ were all, with 
equal abomination, lumped together by him in a revealing passage of 
his diary. But 25 per cent is quite enough to hold the balance in any 
electoral contest, with more than two parties involved. Even if subnor- 
mals are fairly evenly spread among all political parues, instances can 
no doubt easily be imagined where the outcome of important voting 
events will be decided by the imbeciles, the enemies of humanity. 
Should we deliver our government in the hands of our enemies? One 
suppresses one’s enemies, one does not offer them the chance of a fair 
and rational democratic debate. In any case they are incapable of 
meaningful conversation. And not just they. Ordinary people in 
general are unable to think for themselves. As Schumpeter put it, ‘the 
mass of people never develops definite opinions of its own initiative’® 


Moreover, they have no will of their own. How could the gates of sen- 
sible collective decision-making processes be thrown open to such 
deplorable material: 


If we are to argue that the will of the citens per se is a political factor 
enuded to respect, it must first exist. That is to say, it must be something 
more than an indeterminate bundle of vague impulses loosely playing 
about given slogans and mistaken impressions Everyone would have to 
know definitely what he want to stand for. 


T CSD, p. 213. 


Things become infinitely worse when large numbers of such basically 
unworthy individuals begin to gang up in teams. Borrowing a leaf 
from Gustave Le Bon’s Psychologie des Foules, Schumpeter looked at the 
modern crowd with the icy gaze of a gendarme, denouncing 


the realities of human behaviour when under the influence of agglomer- 
ation—in particular the sudden disappearance, in a state of excitement, of 
moral restraints and civilized modes of thinking and feeling, the sudden 
eruption of primitrve impulses, infantilisms and cruminal propensities.» 


Schumpeter is, at this point, careful to guard against the accusation 
that he is using Le Bon’s exaggerations to lampoon the working class. 
In a footnote, one of those amazing Schumpeterian footnotes where, 
once every so often, he buries away and by so doing reveals some of 
his innermost concerns on central isues, he writes: 


The German term, Massexprychelege, suggests a warning: the psychology of 
crowds must not be confused with the psychology of the masses. The 
former does not necessarily carry any class connotation and tn itself has 
nothing to do with a study of the ways of thinking and feeling of, say, the 
working class.” 


His sincerity here cannot be put to question; all crowds, irrespective 
of social origin, are equally suspect in his eyes: į 


Every parliament, every committee, every council of war composed of a 
doren generals in their sixties, displays, in however mild a form, some of 
those features that stand out so glaringly in the case of the rabble, in paruc- 
ular a reduced sense of responsibility, a lower level of energy of thought 
and greater sensitiveness to non-logical influences.” 


Moreover, the crowd does not have to gather physically in one place 
in order to come into existence. Newspaper readers, radio audiences, 
members of a party—even, perhaps, the readership of Capitalism, 
Socialism and Democracy—all make up psychological crowds of varying 
degrees of noxiousness and imbecility. 


Crowds need indeed not be typically working-class. But how is it pos- 
sible to avoid concluding, Schumpeter’s prudent disclaimer notwith- 
standing, that it is the working-class event which typically draws the ~y 
big crowds, indeed crowds of ordinary individuals. By implication, it 
has to be the class least likely to generate a political or a social 
leadership. 


With the common man portrayed as little better than a common idiot, 
with all mass movements moreover seen as little different from semi- 
criminal conspiractes, one is left to wonder what chances humanity 
has of a functioning democracy. Here Schumpeter makes the justified 
point that, in modern nations, institutions and the whole organization 
of life render the participation of the ordinary citizen in any genuine 
political decision-making enturely derisory. Individuals enter social 
life as private persons, their concerns are with their own business, 





2 CHD, p. 257 
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with their families, beyond which they are just unable co reach. The 
objective conditions of their very existence prevent them from 
claiming any meaningful role in politics. It is an area in which they 
lose their sense of direction, their sense of reality even: 


This reduced sense of reality accounts not only for a reduced sense of 
responsibility but also for the absence of effective volition. One has one’s 
phrases, of course, and daydreams and grumbles, especially one has likes 
and dislikes. But ordinarily they do not amount to what we call a will—the 
psychic counterpart of purposeful responsible action. In fact, for the pri- 
vate ciuzen musing over national affairs there 1s no scope for such a will 
and no task at which it could develop. He 1s a member of an unworkable 
committee, the committee of the whole nation, and this is why he expends 
less disciplined effort on mastering a political problem than he expends on 
a game of bridge.” 


Politics, in a modern democracy, becomes a profession, a matter for 
specialists. In them Schumpeter discovers the real rulers of the 
modern state. The role of the people is to be confined to choosing 
from among professional politicians of the various brands on offer— 
from among the political partes—the ones who will actually govern 
for a fixed period of time. Other than that, the people cannot do. 
They have no other role to play in political life. In fact they would be 
well advised for the rest of the time to keep quietly to themselves, and 
leave the serious work to serious people. Don’t talk to the driver while 
the bus is moving! 


Even elections are ultimately just another illusion insofar as the elect- 
orate never exercises any genuine initiative in selecting anybody. Here 
again electorates, crowds, the masses, are simply instruments, 
material to be shaped by the few, or even the one, the party leader, the 
mao of vision, of strong initiative and overpowering personality who 
dictates to society his programme. ‘Collectives act almost exclusively 
by accepting leadership.’ Their will, which they think their own 
when they place it 1n the ballot box, is a Manufactured Will (capital- 
ized as such by Schumpeter). His great prototype of a leader was none 
other than Napoleon, using his power autocratically to arbitrate with- 
out consultation the religious quarrels of France. A main condition 
of success of parliamentary democracy in Schumpeter’s version is 
exactly this: it has to provide scope for similar exploits by a horde of 
little world spirits on horseback. 


This clears the way for an elective team of Platonic guardians, acting 
in Napoleonic style, to take charge of the commanding heights of 
society. In their hands democracy becomes the perfect vehicle of per- 
petual class domination of a kind impervious even to a socialist trans- 
formation of society. Therefore democracy—that kind of democracy 
—can fit, as a neutral political envelope, either capitalism or social- 
ism, the substance of which has itself been redefined by Schumpeter 
in a most unsocialistic way. The ‘socialism’ of Capitalism, Socialism and 
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Democracy has nothing to do with the democratic rule of the people 
spreading from the sphere of politics to that of the economy. It has 
nothing to do with the liberating vision of a democracy of producers: 


The essential point to grasp is this. No responsible person can view with 
equanimity the consequences of extending the democratic method, that 1s 
to say the sphere of ‘politics’, to all economic affairs. Believing thac demo- 
cratic socialism means precisely this, such a person will naturally conclude 
that democratic socialism must fail. But this does not necessarily follow. As 
has been pointed out before, extension of the range of public management 
does aoe imply corresponding extension of the range of poliucal manage- 
ment. 


Indeed. What it rather implies is extension of the rule of a civil- 
service bureaucracy, uncontrolled and essentially uncontrollable by 
the immediately interested parties, the actual producers. Any transfer 
of real power to producers is exactly what has to be jettisoned first for 
the authoritarian side of the blueprint, the planned economy, to gain 
respectability. Indeed Schumpeter was convinced from his post-First 
World War involvement in the German socialization commission 
(which Karl Kautsky chaired) that plenning and democratic councils 
were fundamentally incompatible.” 


Schumpeter does predict socialism, but only after he has satisfied 
himself that it has become emptied of every egalitarian feature, every 
impulse which might be liberating for the labouring majority. A true 
child of his age, overimpressed by the effectiveness of contemporary 
dictators, he braced himself for the advent of a ‘tyrannical socialism’: 


Once more it 1s only socialism 1n the sense defined in this book that is so 
predictable. Nothing else is. In particular there 1s little reason to believe 
that this socialism will mean the advent of the avilizauon of which 
orthodox socialists dream. It is much more likely to present fascist features. 
That would be a strange answer to Marx’s prayer. But history sometimes 
indulges in jokes of questionable taste 8 


According to Schumpeter, there is nothing tn this socialism to prevent 
the economy from flourishing, not even the demise of the entrepreneur. 
The bourgeoisie would retain its function in the new social order, not 
on efficiency grounds but as a Platonic class of guardians, just as the 
squires had watched over and domesticated the middle classes. But the 
bourgeoisie continues to need a master; this service is increasingly 
provided by the iron discipline of the monopoly which has brought the 
process of creative destruction under the organized management of its 
bureaucratic hierarchies. Even the limited freedom of an earlier com- 
petitive era is no longer necessary for economic progress. Under the 
rule of oligopolies, the economy does not fail to flourish: 


[T]he actual efficiency of the capitalist engine of production in the era of 
the largest-scale units has been much greater chan in the preceding era of 
small or medium-sized ones.79 
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Why should it not be even greater under the organized super-monopoly 
of the planned economy? Unafraid to follow his logic wherever ıt 
might take him, this is exactly what Schumpeter ends up asserting. A 
feudally distorted competitive capitalism, a combination of party 
bosses and financial manipulators under monopoly capitalism, a 
fascist-style socialism (all phenomena of undeniable reality in our 
history) find their justification, or at least their rationalization, in 
Schumpeter’s emasculation of the classical doctrine of democracy. 
The question is: has any Marxist anything to complain about? 


Two Theses on Democracy 


In all of Schumpeter’s diagnoses of the ills of democracy and even in 
his polemics there is undeniably a great deal of Marxist good sense. 
The idea of the common good, or the general interest, does come in 
for quite a bit of rough treatment in Marx: 


In the state. . where a man 1s regarded as a species-being, he 1s the mag- 
inary member of an illusory sovereignty, is deprived of his real individual 
life and endowed with an unreal universality 3° 


Moreover, Schumpeter’s jusdly ironical treatment of the narrowly bour- 
geois character of the common good as defined by the early Utilitarians 
—‘[Nlone of them seriously considered any substantial change in the 
economic framework and habits of bourgeois society. They saw little 
beyond the world of an eighteenth-century ironmonger’ 3*\—faithfully 
echoes Marx’s sarcastic comment on Bentham in Volume | of Capttal. 


Schumpeter’s debunking, in his perception of the emergence of the 
‘Manufactured Will’, of the myth of an allegedly sovereign, indepen- 
dent individual will, his pointing to the role of the manipulators of 
public opinion, are all additional themes of very respectable Marxian 
ancestry. The ruling ideas in every epoch are the ideas of the ruling 
class. Even for Schumpeter’s appeal to a religious foundation of the 
ingrained democratic belief in human equality (‘But Christianity 
harbours a strong equalitarian element. The Redeemer died for all. 
He did not differentiate between individuals of different social 
status’ 3?) an uncanny anticipation can be found in a passage from the 
early Marx: 


Poliucal democracy is Christian since in it man, not merely one man but 
every man, ranks as severetgn, as the highest being, but it is man to his 
uncivilized, unsocial form... man who 1s not yet a reel species-being That 
which 1s a creation of fantasy, a dream, a postulate of Christianity, 1.¢., the 
sovereignty of man—but man as an alien being different from the real man 
—becomes ın democracy tangible reality, present existence, and secular 
principle 33 


Despite such striking similarities, the difference in conclusions 
between Schumpeter and Marx could not be more profound. The 
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coincidence of the two authors is limited only to the symptomatology, 
so to speak, of certain ills that plague bourgeois democracy. In their 
causal analysis as well as the intention of their criticism they are miles 
apart. For the illusory character of the idea of the common good, or 
the general interest, Marx seeks an explanation in the realm of 
economic structure, while Schumpeter seeks it in the very nature of 
the human being. For Marx, the separation, even the contradiction 
between private and general interest has its material basis in the 
undeliberate, unplanned, anarchic division of labour characteristic of 
commodity production (or of the market economy, to use the most 
closely proximate non-Marxist term). But the general interest exists, it 
is something real, individual differences of opinion about values do 
not render it illusory, as Schumpeter insisted. Marx offered a theory 
reconciling its existence with the perverse form it assumes in bour- 
geois society: 


[T]he division of labour. .ımphes the contradiction between the interest of 
the separate indrvidual ... and the common interest of all the individuals who 
have intercourse with one another. And indeed, this common interest does not 
exist merely tn the imagination, as the ‘general interest’, but first of all in 
reality, as the mutual interdependence of the individuals among whom the 
labour ts drvided 34 


In this social context, individuals attempting to relate themselves to 
the pursuit of the general interest will, of course, fall victim to all the 
imbecilities, the frustrations and incapacities which Schumpeter taxes 
them with. The solution, however, or at least Marx’s solution, is not to 
surrender to the fatality of the conflict of interests and put one’s salva- 
tion 1n the hands of self-selecting professional politicians, a modern 
version of Platonic guardians, in an army of little or big Napoleons, 
or simply in some real army officered by the remnants of a decrepit 
feudal nobility. It is to seek a transformation in the economic base of 
society such that will eliminate the gulf between private and general 
interest to the point where, in the phrase of the Communist Manifesto, 
‘the free development of each is the condition for the free develop- 
meat of all’. 


Is 1t possible to reach a state of such perfection? With the human 
material available, parucularly the human material which the work- 
ing masses at present consist of, clearly not. But this material has been 
shaped by economic practice, by economic conditions of exploitation 
which dehumanize the human being. The psychological state of the 
working majority is a consequence and a precondition of class domi- 
nation. Different economic circumstances may well shape humanity 
differently, they may even bring it to the point of being able to agree 
on its fundamental values. Schumpeter was not, of course, unaware 
either of this argument or of its purport. In fact, he opens his discus- 
sion of democracy with an attempt not so much to refute as to relegate 
the argument to another area of discourse; to shift its ground from 
politics to economics: 
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According to this theory, private control over the means of production 1s at 
the bottom of the ability of the capitalist class to exploit labour and of its 
ability to impose the dictates of its class interest upon the management of 
the political affairs of the community; the political power of the capıtalıst 
class thus appears to be but a special form of its economic power. 

The argument 1s essentially Marxian of course... it will have to share 
the fate of the doctrine of ‘exploitanon of man by man’.35 


Equilibrium, Disequilibrium and Exploitation 


Exploitation. Bourgeois Marxists prefer to talk about it as little as 
possible. Schumpeter is no exception. He approaches the topic 
obliquely. Contemptuously alleging against the doctrine of exploit- 
ation a total failure in sense of proportion, he brandishes at it the 
image of an unreal extreme polarization of social classes to which the 
doctrine should lead, if it were valid: 


From first to last, Marx seems to see nothing but opposition of interests 
between them: essentially and inevitably, their relation to each other is 
struggle (‘class war’). And from first to last they are relations between 
oppressors and oppressed, exploiters and exploited. If these and similar 
terms meant nothing but‘value-judgements, there would be nothing to be 
said—everybody, if he so pleases, is free to consider himself exploited by 
the (n — 1) other inhabicans of the globe.3® 


Exploitation 1s thus made into a subjective notion, an obsessive idea 
belaboured by cranks and social misfits. Its alleged victims are never 
particularly concerned with it; it is just an empty slogan, forged by 
intellectuals for the use of agitators: 


The masses have not always felt themselves to be frustrated and exploited. 
But the intellectuals that formulated their views for them have always told 
them that they were, without necessarily meaning by ıt anything precise.37 


Of course, while Marx had sought to move beyond empty phrase- 
mongering, even his attempt must be declared a failure. Schumpeter 
trots out all the usual tired arguments against Marx’s theory of sur- 
plus value; he makes heavy weather of the artificiality of the claim that 
labour-power is a commodity: if so, where is the factory that produces 
it? Sometimes he even descends to arguments inferior to his jusufied 
reputation as a first-rate historian of economic thought: his identifica- 
tion of Senior’s foolish view that all profit is made during the last hour 
of the worker’s daily employment (so that eey shortening of the work- 
ing day risks its elumination) with Marx’s concepts of necessary and 
surplus labour—despite Marx's explicit refutation of Sentor’s idiocies 
—is a case in point. In all his negative onslaught against the labour 
theory of value Schumpeter never stops to consider the possibility that 
of the various theories of value extant in his day or in ours, none 
could have withstood the combination of excruciatingly stringent 
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logical standards imposed on, and bad faith deployed against, the 
labour theory. The polemicist has taken over from the scholar here. 


But this is not all. Schumpeter proceeds to present additional argu- 
ments drawn from his own original vision of the economic process. 
These are far more interesting then the hackneyed criticisms of the 
labour theory of value which he trots out. He begins with the remark 
that ‘perfectly competitive equilibrium cannot exist in a situation in 
which all capitalists make exploitation gains. For in this case they 
would individually try to expand production and the mass effect of 
this would tend to increase wage rates and reduce gains of that kind to 
zero.’ Having established this, to his own satisfaction, he proceeds 
to add: 


But there ıs another aspect of the matter We need only look at Marx's 
analytic aim in order to realize that he need not have accepted battle on the 
ground on which it 1s so easy to beat him. This 1s so easy as long as we see 
in the theory of surplus value nothing but a proposition about stationary 
economic processes in perfect equilibrium. Since what he aimed at analys- 
ing was not a state of equilibrium which eccording to him capitalist society 
could never attain, but on the contrary a process of incessant change in 
economic structure, criucism along the above lines is not completely deci- 
sive. Surplus values may be impossible in perfect equilibrium but can be 
ever present because that equilibrium 1s never allowed to establish itself. 
... This defence will not rescue the labour theory of value ... But it will 
enable us to put a more favourable interpretation on the result, although a 
satisfactory theery of those surpluses will strip them of the specifically Marcian 


counstatren.>9 
Entrepreneurs, Ephors, Swindlers and Prophets 


In fact Schumpeter could, and probably did, draw from Marx many 
specific hints for his own theory of surplus-value beyond a mere 
general look ‘at Marx's analytical aim’. The idea that the innovator, 
by introducing new techniques, generates an extra surplus for himself 
was considered by Marx important enough to merit integrating into 
his main, but somewhat heavy statement of the labour theory of value 
and also into his theory of the falling rate of profit where, burdened 
with fewer technicalities, the idea can be readily identufied: 


No capitalist ever voluotarily introduces a new method of production . .. 
so long as ıt reduces the rate of profit. Yet every such new method of 
producuon cheapens the commodities. Hence, the capitalist sells them 
originally above their prices of production, or, perhaps, above their value 
He pockets the difference between their costs of production and the 
market-prices of che same commodities produced at higher costs of pro- 
duction. He can do this, because the average labour time required socially 
for the production of these latter commodities 1s higher than the labour- 
ume required with the new methods of production. His method of produc- 
tion stands above the social average. But competition makes it general and 
subject to the general law. There follows a fall in the rate of profit... 
which 1s, therefore, wholly independent of the will of the capitalist.4° 
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The whole Schumpeterian explanation of entrepreneurial profit— 
indeed, his whole theory of cycles—is contained here in embryonic 
form. The innovator’s activity creates a disequilibrium in the market 
which enables him to reap from the sale of his product a rent over and 
above the normal rate of profit, as long as he maintains the monopoly 
of some new method. Little by litte, however, imitators appear who, 
by duplicating the original innovation and increasing the supply of 
the relevant product, erode prices and cause the collapse of profits. 


However, for Marx this kind of profit arising from disequilibrium in 
the market is over and above the basic kind of profit that is derived 
from the exploitation of labour even under conditions of equilibrium. 
For Schumpeter equilibrium profit—surplus value as an equilibrium 
phenomenon—simply does not exist. With this, the most crucial 
point of his project to ‘de-Marxize’ Marx is reached. If wealth 1s not 
the product of exploitauon, then deprivation of the masses—of the 
majority who thereby lose control of their own destinies—cannot be 
laid at the door of the profit-making process. Nor can it be abolished 
by the mere socialization of the means of production. It must be seen 
as the consequence of the natural separation of mankind into ‘sub- 
normal’ and ‘supernormal’ individuals, and accepted as an eternal 
feature of social life. Not even increasing material affluence can do 


anything about it. 


That is where the entrepreneur becomes essential. The inspired inno- 
vator, typically not himself a capitalist in the sense of owning capital, 
is an individual who begins by securing for his project the blessing of 
that great paternalistic figure of capitalism, and German capitalism 
especially: the banker. Having acquired that blessing and, more to the 
point, the credit that goes with it, he moves into action, shakes up all 
comfortable established zero-profit equilibria in his sector and, by the 
elementary expedient of a disequilibrium price, pulls out of his magi- 
cian’s hat profits for himself, interest for the banker and material 
affluence for the lowly plebs: 


It is the cheap cloth, the cheap cotton and rayon fabric, boots, motorcars 
and so on that are the typical achievements of capitalist production, and 
not as a rule improvements that would mean much to the rich man. Queen 
Elizabeth owned silk stockings. The capitalist achievement does not typic- 


ally consist ın providing more silk stockings for queens but in bringing 
them within the reach of factory girls in return for steadily decreasing 
amounts of effort.4 


The activity of the entrepreneur is the exclusive source of surplus. In 
physiocratic terms, entrepreneurs are the only classe products. Capital 
as such, devoid of entrepreneurship, offers no original productive ser- 
vice; from that point of view it is non-productive. 


Unlike in Marx, capital for Schumpeter is a passive instrument in the 
hands of the entrepreneur; it 1s even produced virtually costlessly, at 
will, by the banker, a specialized agent peculiar to a social system 
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based on production subject to no prior social planning but depend- 
ing exclusively on an ex post coordination by the market: 


The banker, therefore, ıs not so much primarily a middleman in the com- 
modity ‘purchasing power’ as a predacer of this commodity. However, since 
all reserve funds and savings today usually flow to him.. he stands 
between chose who wish to form new combinations and the possessors of 
productive means He is essentially a phenomenon of development, though 
only when no central authority directs the social process. He makes 
possible the carrying out of new combinauons, authorizes people, in the 
name of society as ıt were, to form them. He 1s the ephor of the exchange 
economy. ® . 


Ephors, in ancient Sparta, were elders who arbitrated the affairs of 
that primitive collectivist military society. They had the casting vote 
on all serious matters, their power was enormous, virtually dictator- 
1al. But in terms of personal income they were very modest men, 
sharing the frugal, barracks-style existence of their fellow citizens. 
Their style corresponded to the description of ‘high custodians of the 
public interest’, 1f any officials ever did. Schumpeter’s ephors are of a 
far more mercenary disposition. Despite not contributing to produc- 
tion any original factor of their own, they go ahead and charge a hefty 
systemic rent on the one and only creator of real wealth, the entrepre- _. 
neur. The ephors of the exchange economy are also the worst 

exploiters on the Marxian or any other sensible definition of the term: 


Interest flows essenually from the surplus values just considered. It can 
flow from nothing else since there are no other surpluses in the normal 
course of economic life ... Without development... there would be no 
interest.. . Interest must flow from entrepreneurial profit. Development, 
then—in some way—sweeps a part of profit to the capitalist. Interest acts 
as a tax upon profit.43 


All this coincides virtually completely with Marx’s diagnosis of the 
matter: 


Interest . appears originally, ıs originally, and remains in fact merely a 
portion of the profit, i.e., of che surplus value, which the functioning 
capitalist, industrialist or merchant has to pay to the owner and lender of 
money-capital whenever he uses loaned capital instead of his own.44 


But then, the entrepreneur is not without his consolations. His nexus 
with the banker enables him to ply his trade at the expense, and the 
risk, not of his own but of other people’s money. “The entrepreneur is 
never the risk-bearer.’43 While the banker, Schumpeter’s exalted 
‘ephor’ of the exchange economy, operates as just another link along 
the chain of exploitation which keeps the capitalist system on its toes. 
Undoubtedly, despite the interest ‘tax’ imposed on him, the Schumpe- 
terian entrepreneur is no impoverished character! Far from it. He does 
amass a personal fortune. But he rarely considers doing anything so 
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vulgar as financing his enterprise by his own means. The aim of his 
personal wealth is to free him from everyday cares so that he can con- 
centrate on the really important task: acquiring control over a share of 
the social capital, the total credit available in the economy. Long 
before Schumpeter, Marx had already described the creation of capi- 
tal as a socio-economic conjuring act: 


The control over social capital, not the individual capital of his own, gives 
[the capitalist] control of soctal labour The capital itself, which a man 
really owns or is supposed to own in the opinton of the public, becomes 
purely the basis for the superstructure of credit.4® 


There is, therefore, in Marx’s capitalism, just as there is in Schumpe- 
ter’s, room for a man who becomes a capitalist not by virtue of his 
prior ownership of the means of production but by the sheer force of 
his personality: 


Even when a man without fortune recerves credit in his capacity of indus- 
trialist or merchant, ıt occurs with the expectanon that he will function as 
capitalist and appropriate unpaid labour with the borrowed capital. He 
receives credit in his capacity of potential capitalise. The circumstance that 
a man without fortune but possessing energy, solidity, ability and business 
acumen may become a capitalist in this manner—and the commercial 
value of each individual is pretty accurately estimated under the capitalist 
mode of producton—is greatly admired by apologists of the capitalist 
system. Alchough this circumstance continually brings an unwelcome num- 
ber of new soldiers of fortune into the field and into competition with the 
already exisung individual capitalists, it also reinforces the supremacy of 
capital itself, expands its base and enables it to recruit ever new forces for 
itself out of the substratum of society.47 


These insights of Marx into some defence mechanisms of class society, 
and capitalism as a special form of it, are easy to rediscover in Schum- 


peter: 


Although entrepreneurs are not necessarily or even typically elements of 
[the bourgeois] stratum from the outset, they nevertheless enter it 1n case of 
success. Thus, though entrepreneurs do not per se form a social class, the 
bourgeois class absorbs them and their families and connections, thereby 
recruiting and revitalizing itself currency while at the same time the fami- 
lies that sever their active relation to ‘business’ drop out of it after a gener- 
ation or two.48 


Despite these similarities in their perception of the social dynamics of 
the rise and modws operandi of entrepreneurs, Marx and Schumpeter 
are once again poles apart. The basic reason for their difference is that 
Marx places exploitation of labour at the centre of the wealth-creating 
process of capitalism, while Schumpeter gives innovation the central 
role. Therefore for Marx the primary personage in the capitalist 
drama is the exploiter, the owner of the means of production, while 
for Schumpeter it is the entrepreneur. But, dependent on this first, 
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there is also a second significant difference between them. It regards 
the banker/entrepreneur duality. In Cepite! Volume 3 Marx had anti- 
cipaced this duality, seeing in it a sign of the maturing of capitalism 
into a more advanced form. Capitalism, in the phase where the 
duality operates on a large scale, has become depersonalized. The vast 
fortunes accumulated at an earlier period begin to function as self- 
propelling entities, employing professional managers, developing vast 
business bureaucracies and becoming independent of personal indi- 
vidual owners. The separation of the ownership of capital from the 
management of the production process and from entrepreneurship, 
together with its corollary—the emergence of the banker in an inde- 
pendent managerial capacity of administrator of other people's money 
—fall naturally into place among the institutions of late capitalism. 


Of such developments Marx gave in Cepitel only the briefest of 
sketches. The analysis was carried forward at the beginning of the 
century by Marxist authors like Hilferding, Kautsky and Lenin who 
were conscious of dealing with changes sufficient to inaugurate a 
monopolistic phase of the capitalist system. Schumpeter, who in Capi- 
talism, Socialism and Democracy explicitly refers to Hilferding and 
Schmoller on this issue,49 accepted a lot of their analysis and com- 
pletely adopted the concept of the emergence of a disunct modern 
epoch of capitalist development, dominated by oligopolies. At the j 
same time, however, the banker/entrepreneur duality, which on a 
large scale becomes a feature of capitalism only at its late phase, he 
attributed to early capitalism. His prediction of the obsolescence of 
the entrepreneurial function follows from this disjointed historical 
perspective and allows him to formulate his doctrine of a tyrannical 
democracy, where the role of the ruling elite of society shifts from the 


entrepreneur to the political boss. 


For Marx, who never lost sight of this historical perspective, the 
implications of the depersonalization of capital and of the profession- 
alization of management are different. He interprets them as the 
beginning of ‘private production without the control of private 
property’, with the character of both entrepreneurial and banking 


activities altered in the direction of increased recklessness: 


In the context of such overheating, innovation itself becomes a means 


The credit system appears as the main lever of over-production and over- 
speculation in commerce solely because the reproduction process, which 1 
elastic by nature, is here forced to its extreme limits, and is so forced 
because a large part of the social capital 1s employed by people who do not 
own it and who consequently tackle things quite differently than the owner, 
who anxiously weighs the limitations of his private capital in so far as he 
handles ıt himself.™ 


of short-term speculation: 





If the rate of profit falls... there appears general swindling by recourse to 
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frenzied ventures with new methods of production, new investments of 
capital, new adventures, all for the sale of securing e shred of extra profit 
which ts independent of the general rate and rises above it P 


As to the financiers, only at thar late phase do they acquire the charac- 
ter of directors in charge of the deployment of a type of capital which 
18, effectively, a social force, placed under their control by the insutu- 
tional development of capitalism. The sagacity of ephors appears 
nowhere in their deliberations. The way they augment the wealth- 
making capacity of society is not by their judicious paring out of 
credit to the most deserving project but by grabbing for the loot in an 
increastogly turbulent frenzy of surplus-value extraction: 


It ıs this ambiguous nature, which endows the principal spokesmen of 
credit from Law to Isaac Peresre with the pleasant character mixture of 
swindler and prophet ® 


Individualism and Social Forces 


Not just swindlers, prophets as well. Innovators, leading humanity on 
to its unknown destiny by unconsciously mobilizing the one genuine 
creative force: labour on an increasingly large scale. Marx could 
scarcely have missed this positive aspect of the unleashing of the entre- 
preneur from the limitations of the need for personal capital accumu- 
lation. From this to recognizing the importance of the entrepreneurial 
element in all capitalist epochs is not that big a step. It is strange that 
Marx did not make ıt, particularly as he did not lack the evidence. In his 
epoch-making study on The Condition of the Working Class m England, 
Engels had catalogued the pioneers of the first industrial revolution, 
the very entrepreneurial figures who, by virtue of their inventiveness, 
combined with capital accumulated in their hands, launched the 
modern era of mechanized production. Marx most certainly did not 
ignore their role; why did he not ascribe them the central importance 
which his own references to the revolutionary role of the bourgeoisie 
in the development of production might seem to imply? The answer 
most probably must be sought in Marx’s methodological approach 
towards forces active in societies, in his excessively deterministic 
understanding of the role of individuals in history and in particular of 
individuals in the context of a capitalist market economy. 


Marx's doctrine of the ‘fetishism of commodities’ can be seen as one 
possible way to concretize the deterministic principles he imposes on 
capitalist individuals. Absence of direct socialization of productive 
activity—of what, in very simple terms, one could describe as cooper- 
ative economic planning—leads to a situation where the product is 
dominating the producer. The process of economic life becomes unin- 
telligible, unpredictable. The producer can take action only on the 
basis of informed guesses. In that sense all economic agents, from the 
humblest to the most exalted, have to confront the unknown in their 
day-to-day activities; in that sense we all have to be ‘entrepreneurs’. 
There is nothing all that unique in entrepreneurial activity to deserve 
a special reward. Entrepreneurship is just one aspect of producuve 
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labour, to be rewarded from the product of labour, from value and 
surplus-value. 


In a broader sense, a kind of fetishism can be seen to operate in Marx's 
scheme over the whole historical period which, in the Preface to A 
Contribution to the Critique of Polstical Economy, he describes as the ‘pre- 
history of humanity’, the epoch of class-divided society. During this 
epoch, the divisiveness of the class struggle, together with the low level 
of social cohesion dictated by low levels of productivity, end up by making 
human action subject to impersonal social forces. These do not have to 
be evil forces; they may even work for the long-term benefit of human- 
ity and, therefore, ultimately for the benefit of individuals, its basic 
components. But they are not controlled by, they control and domi- 
nate individuals: ‘In the social production of their life, men enter into 
definite relations that are indispensable and tedspendent of their will.’ 


In the field set up by these impersonal forces individuals certainly 
take action, but they do so in a rather pecultar way. Some of them per- 
sonify the social forces which dominate society and by these means 
they dominate their fellow humans. They certainly need certain 
special abilities to do that, entrepreneurship probably being one of 
them. But their personal abilities, great or small, are not constitutive 
of their function, they are executive of it. Whatever effectiveness they 
display in performing their role does not belong to them, it is a reflec- 
tion of the potential of the impersonal force they represent. In the 
context of autonomized social forces, individual abilities give the 
actors the capacity to play a role but not to create a role. Marx gave 
what was perhaps his clearest statement of that ‘personification’ of 
impersonal social forces, despite certain moral overtones, in the 
Preface to the first edition of Capital Volume I: 


I do not by any means depict the capitalist and the landlord in rosy 
colours. But individuals are dealt with here only in so far as they are the 
personsfications of economic categories, the bearers of parucular class- 
relations and interests. My standpoint, from which the development of the 
economic formation of society 1s viewed as a process of natural history, can 
less than any other make the individual responsible for relauons whose 
creature he remains, socially speaking, however much he may subjecuvely 
raise himself above them. 


Capitalists organize the production process; under their command 
productivity of human labour increases in a vertiginous manner; but 
in fact capital, not the capitalist, is the real force behind the rise. In 
this context what is capital? It is the objectified social relationship 
enabling one individual, the possessor of money, to buy the labour- 
power of many. To the natural question whether the inventiveness, 
initiative and cleverness of the person who sets up and manages the 
division of labour does not count for something in the final outcome, 
Marx saw fit to provide an answer: 


The sumple belief in the inventrve genius exercised a priori by the indrvid- 
ual capitalist in drvision of labour, exists now-a-days only among German 
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professors. ... The more or less extensive application of division of labour 
depends on length of purse, not on greatness of genius.>° 


Not only is it capital, not the capitalist, that lies behind any increase in 
productivity, but a quantitative relacionship may be traced between 
the size of capital—the length of the purse—and economies of scale. 
The personal contribution of the capitalist to the role of coordinator, 
which capital vests in him, is simply to enforce discipline on the reluc- 
tant team effort of the workers. Arkwright, the man who introduced 
the factory system in the spinning of cotton, someone who must, 
therefore, count among the greatest pioneers of the industrial revolu- 
tion, is mentioned by Marx simply as someone who devised and 
administered a successful code of factory discipline. Marx’s comment 
on the code was as acerbic as it was revealing: 


(T]his code is but the caprtalist caricature of that social regulation of the 
labour-process which becomes requisite in cooperanon on a large scale, 
and in the employment tn common of the instruments of labour. The place 
of the slave-driver's lash 1s taken by the overlooker's book of penalties. 


Productivity 1s the property of social labour, it has nothing to do with 
the owner of capital. 


Other students of the industrial revolution had taken a very different 
view of Arkwright. Marx himself quotes Andrew Ure, whom he ridi- 
cules as ‘the Pindar of the factory system’, describing Arkwright’s 
enterprise as ‘Herculean’, his achievement as ‘noble’. Not so, says 
Marx. ‘Whoever knows the life history of Arkwright, will never dub 
this barber-genius “noble”. Of all the great inventors of the eighteenth 
century, he was incontestably the greatest thiever of other people's 
inventions and the meanest fellow.’ 


Well-known for his passionate polemics, for the ruthless attacks on 
those he considered either ideological opponents or, even worse, class 
enemies, Marx never allowed controversy to deflect his scientific 
judgement on serious matters. The question of the sources of product- 
ivity was indeed of utmost seriousness for an author who made the 
increase in the forces of production the ultimate determinant of 
historical evolution. Had he become convinced that entrepreneurs 
played a significant role in this area, no degree of polemical necessity 
would have prevented him from saying so. The fact that he did not, 
that he actually argued the opposite, indicates the presence of a deep- 
seated theoretical conviction of his on this issue, the reasons for 
which, not fully specified by him in his writings, have been recon- 
structed in the manner indicated above. 


It is interesting to note that, on this point, Marx’s perception is rather 
isolated in the literature. It deviates even from that of Engels, to whom 
after all he owed his initiation to the history of the industrial revolu- 
tion. Regarding the importance of entrepreneurial initiative for the 
transformation of the social production process Engels, who also 
made specific references to Arkwright, had taken a considerably more 
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positive view. In the opening pages of The Condition of the Working Class 
in England, he drew a striking contrast between the passivity of the 
early, artisanal commodity producers and the initiative of the indus- 
trial innovators who displaced them: 


They were comfortable in their silent vegetation, and but for the industrial 
revoluton they would never have emerged from this existence, which, 
cosuly romantic as it was, was nevertheless not worthy of human beings.*9 


Incapable of initiative they were, nevertheless, quite capable of resist- 
ing progress. Indeed technical progress was resisted, in violent ways, 
not only by artisans but also by workers: 


As a class they first manifested opposiuon to the introduction of machinery 
at the very beginning of the industrial period The first inventors, 
Arkwright and others, were persecuted in this way and their machines 
destroyed. © 


In these descriptions by Engels, Schumpeter would easily recognize 
his own vision of the ‘entrepreneurial moment’ in history: 


We have seen that the funcnon of the entrepreneur is to reform and revolu- 
tionize the pattern of production... To undertake such new things 1s dif- 
ficult and constitutes a distinct economic function, first, because the 
environment resists in many ways that vary, according to social conditions, 
from simple refusal either to finance or to buy a new thing, to physical 
attack on the man who tries to produce it. To act with confidence beyond 
the range of familiar beacons and to overcome that resistance requires apti- 
tudes that are present in only a small fraction of the populanon . © 


And to that fraction of the populanon Schumpeter had surrendered. 
He had done so in the best of his own lights: he firmly believed that 
strong, brilliant and original individuals were the only ones who 
created wealth, material affluence, progress for themselves and for 
everybody else. He believed in leaders. They were the only ones to 
merit serious consideration on the part of the social scientist. To them 
he gave his heart. Yet his heart was not totally at ease on the matter. 
He could not, out of sheer class prejudice, bring himself to recognize 
the dialectical moment in Marx’s conception of ‘creative destruction’ 
in which the transformation of the methods of production, indeed the 
very transformation of nature through man’s productive activity, 
results in the transformation of the producers themselves. Man acts 
upon external nature and changes it, and in this way he simultan- 
eously changes his own nature. 


For Schumpeter it is of course not man but the entrepreneur who, in 
early capitalism, transforms nature. In late capitalism even the entre- 
preneur is done away with, the bureaucratic organization takes over. 
This does not worry the imperious Austrian whose fundamental 
loyalties are with the perpetuation of class rule, the eternalization of 
the split of society into leaders and led, not with the flowering of 
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human personality implicit ın a universalization of entrepreneurship. 
The elective tyranny, which he represents as a democracy, and the 
fascist ‘socialism’ whose advent he predicts, are both quite consistent 
with an authoritarian bureaucracy in charge of production. To justify 
these trends theoretically Schumpeter undertook, in Capitalism, Soctal- 
ism and Democracy, a very broad ideological manoeuvre. He began by 
debunking the egalitarianism of the classical concept of democracy in 
order to deprive socialism of its human justification and thereby 
bolster up what he saw as the crumbling defences of capitalism. The 
‘socialism’ envisaged by him is little but a technocratic transformation 
of bourgeois class rule. 


His only real concession was in his sense of time. His consciousness 
was that of the last-ditch battle. But then empires have lasted for cen- 
turies fighting ın the last ditch. Schumpeter did not aim for secular 
victories. Creative destruction had at least taught him the importance 
of immediacy. The pursuit of eternal victories he left for his oppo- 
nents. For his own side he prayed de nobis bodies: 


This is why the facts and arguments presented in this end the two preced- 
tag chapters do not invalidate my reasoning about the possible economic 
results of another fifty years of capitalist evolution. The thirties may well 
turn out to have been the last gasp of capitalism—the likelihood of this is 
of course greatly uncreased by the current war. But again they may not. In 
any case there are no parely ecomemic reasons why capitalism should not have 
another successful run which 1s all I wish to establish @ 


Another successful run of fifty years, with a bit of tinkering here and 
a bit of piecemeal social engineering there, yet another with a bit of 
innovation, and let the Marxists wait for history to put an end to its 
prehistoric phase and move humanity bodily from the realm of neces- 
sity into the realm of freedom. The outstanding success of oligopolistic 
capitalism in increasing productive power might prove sufficient 
defence against all hairbrained schemes of social liberation. And even 
if the worst came to the worst and the social system did suffer a 
change, the same people, the technocratic bureaucrats, would main- 
tain their posts of command and run the successor economic system 
with equal if not greater efficiency. Masters and servants would 
always exist. The entrepreneurs, a romantic vestige from capitalism’s 
heroic past, would have served their purpose and long been forgotten. 
Strange though it may sound, at the end of the day Schumpeter aban- 
doned the entrepreneur. 


The Victory of the Entrepreneur 


But the entrepreneur did not abandon Schumpeter. In the great con- 
test of social systems, of modes of social life and organization, which 
filled the best part of the century, victory ultimately went to those who 
offered greater scope to individual creativity—inherent in every 
society but repressed in various ways by all sorts of idiotic, self-serving, 
exploitative or plain barbarous institutions. In that respect Marx, with 
his emphasis on impersonal historical forces at the expense of any role 
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for individual creativity in the historical process, and the implicit 
disdain for individual creativity which his theories—perhaps misin- 
terpreted but certainly lending themselves to this particular misinter- 
pretation—fostered among his followers, performed a very bad, indeed 
a catastrophic, service to his own cause. The rule of the masters gained 
another respite, though Schumpeter’s forecast of the future was not vin- 
dicated either. Fascist ‘socialism’, the tasteless joke of history which he 
had predicted, came to a sorry end. And as to modern capitalism, it was 
not Schumpeter’s tyrannical parody of democracy or the oligopolistic 
authoritarianism he had come to admire that gave it the winning edge. 
Despite these trends, which no doubt made themselves felt in a very 
assertive manner, despite itself in a manner of speaking, the system 
up to a point socialized itself. In that context, it offered more people 
greater opportunity for individual self-expression, for creative initia- 
uves, for entrepreneurship, strengthening itself in the process. 


It did not cease being an exploitative system. It still wasted vast 
amounts of human potential, all those working people who were 
never given much of a chance. Schumpeter has argued that socialists 
ought to admit there is sufficient opportunity in capitalism for talent 
to make progress, that in fact there is more opportunity available for 
talent than talent available for opportunity. His one reservation was 
that ‘there may be social losses particularly in the class of semi- 
pathological genius [though] it is not likely that they are very great’.® 


But is it so surprising that the supply of talent would falter when the 
way of life that Schumpeter defended as eternal, the mode of produc- 
tion, the class-divided, class-dominated society is at every step drain- 
ing away the creative urges of the main body of mankind, the daily 
workers? What is the point of setting up ladders if you are simultan- 
eously creating a desert around them? Or, how can you perceive the 
human loss in capitalism, even in modern capitalism, if you start con- 
vinced at the outset that a quarter of mankind, all these Jews and nig- 
gers and non-Aryans in general, are subnormal enemies of humanity? 
Marx, who was no doubt wrong to have neglected the significance of 
entrepreneurship ın capitalism, had at least, in his broader assess- 
ment of the human condition, taken a more generous view of his fel- 
low human beings, given a genuine soctalist transformation of society: 


In this transformation, ıt 1s neither the direct human labour he himself 
performs, nor the ume during which he works, but rather the appropria- 
ton of his own general productive power, his understanding of narure and 
his mastery over it by virtue of his presence as a social body—it 15, in a 
word, the development of the social individual which ean to be the 
great foundation-stone of production and of wealth. ... 


For someone like Schumpeter, so impressed with the achievements of 
the entrepreneur’s individuality, this should not have been such an 
alien gospel to preach. But had the imperious Austrian adopted that 
part of Marxism, together with all the others he did take over, he 
would have ceased being a bourgeois Marxist. He would have become, 
simply, a Marxist. 
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Jacques Derrida 


Spectres of Marx* 


The time 1s out of joint 


[They swaer] 

Hamlet: Rest, rest perturbed Spirit! So Gentlemen, 
With all my loue I doe commend me to you; 

b- And what so poore a man as Hemis 1s 
Doe express his loue and friending to you, 

God willing, shall not lacke: Let us goe in together, 
And still your fingers on your lippes, I pray. 

The time ts out of ioynt Oh cursed spight, 

That ever I was borne to set it right. 

Nay, come, let's goe together [Exewzt] 


—Act I, scene y 


Maintaining now the spectres of Marx. (But maintaining now [maintenant] 
without conjuncture. A disjointed or disadjusted now, ‘out of joint’, a dis- 
Bjointed now that always risks maintaining nothing together in the assured 
conjunction of some context whose border would still be determinable.) 


The spectres of Marx. Why this plural? Would there be more than one of 
them? Plus d'un: this can mean a crowd, if not masses, the horde, or society, 
or else some population of ghosts with or without a people, some community 
with or without a leader—but also the Jess than one of pure and simple disper- 
sion. Without any possible gathering together. Then, if the spectre is always 
animated by a spirit, one wonders who would dare to speak of a spirit of 
Marx, or more serious still, of a spirit of Marxism. Not only in order to pre- 
dict a future for them today, but to appeal even to their multiplicity, or more 
‘serious still, to their heterogeneity. 


More than a year ago, I had chosen to name the ‘spectres’ by their name 
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starting with the title of this opening lecture. ‘Spectres of Marx’, the 
common noun and the proper name had thus been printed, they were 
already on the poster when, very recently, I reread the Manz/esto of the 
Communist Party. I confess it to my shame: I had not done so for 
decades—and that must tell one something. I knew very well there 
was a ghost waiting there, and from the opening, from the raising of 
the curtain. Now, of course, I have just discovered, in truth I have just 
remembered what must have been haunting my memory: the first sown 
of the Manifesto, and this time in the singular, is ‘spectre’: ‘A spectre is 
haunting Europe—the spectre of communism.’ (...) It was thus a 
fault on my part to have put so far out of memory what was the most 
manifest thing about the Massfesto. What manifests itself in the first 
place ıs a spectre, this first paternal character, as powerful as it 1s 
unreal, a hallucination or simulacrum that is virtually more actual 
than what is so blithely called a living presence. Upon rereading the 
Manifesto and a few other great works of Marx, I said to myself that I 
knew of few texts in the philosophical tradition, perhaps none, whose 
lesson seemed more urgent #day, provided that one take into account 
what Marx and Engels themselves say (for example, in Engels’s Pre- 
face to the 1888 re-edition) about their own possible ‘ageing’ and their 
intrinsically irreducible historicity. What other thinker has ever 
issued a similar warning in such an explicit fashion? Who has ever 
called for the transformation to come of his own theses? Not only in 
view of some progressive enrichment of knowledge, which would 
change nothing in the order of a system, but so as to take into account 
there, another account, the effects of rupture and restructuration? 
And so as to incorporate in advance, beyond any possible program- 
ming, the unpredictability of new knowledge, new ‘techniques, and 
new political givens? No text in the tradition seems as lucid concern- 
ing the way in which the political is becoming worldwide, concerning 
the irreducibility of the technical and the media in the current of the 
most thinking thought—and this goes beyond the railroad and the 
newspapers of the time whose powers were analysed in such an 
incomparable way in the Maniftsto. And few texts have shed so much 
light on law, international law, and nationalism. 


The Marxist Inheritance 


It will always be a fault not to read and reread and discuss Marx— 
which is to say also a few others—and to go beyond scholarly ‘reading’ 
or ‘discussion’. It will be more and more a fault, a failing of theoret- 
ical, philosophical, political responsibility. When the dogma machine 
and the ‘Marxist’ ideological apparatuses (states, parues, cells, unions 
and other places of doctrinal production) are 1n the process of disap- 
pearing, we no longer have any excuse, only alibis, for turning away 
from this responsibility. There will be no future without this. Not 
without Marx, no future without Marx, without the memory and the 
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inheritance of Marx: in any case of a certain Marx, of his genius, of at 
least one of his spirits. For this will be our hypothesis or rather our 


bias: there is more than one of them, there must be more than ons of them. 


Nevertheless, among all the temptations | will have to resist today, 
there would be the temptation of memory: to recount what was for 
me, and for those of my generation who shared it during a whole Life- 
time, the experience of Marxism, the quasi-paternal figure of Marx, 
the way it fought in us with other filiations, the reading of texts and 
the interpretation of a world in which the Marxist inheritance was— 
and still remains, and so it will remain—absolutely and thoroughly 
determinate. One need not be a Marxist or a communist in order to 
accept this obvious fact. We all live in a world, some would say a 
culture, that still bears, at an incalculable depth, the mark of this 
inheritance, whether in a directly visible fashion or not. 


Among the traics that characterize a certain experience that belongs to 
my generation, that is, an experience that will have lasted at least forty 
years, and which is not over, I will isolate first of all a troubling para- 
dox. I am speaking of the trouble of a ‘déjà vu’, and even of a certain 
‘toujours déja vu’. I recall this malaise of perception, hallucination, 
and time because of the theme that brings us together this evening: 
‘whither Marxism?’ For many of us the question has the same age as 
we do. In particular for those who, and this was also my case, opposed, 
to be sure, de facto ‘Marxism’ or ‘communism’ (the Soviet Union, the 
International of Communist Parties, and everything that resulted 
from them, which is to say so very many things...), but intended at 
least never to do so out of conservative or reactionary motivations or 
even moderate right-wing or republican positions. For many of us, a 
certain (and I emphasize certain) end of communist Marxism did not 
await the recent collapse of the USSR and everything that depends on 
it throughout the world. All chat started—all that was even déjà vu, 
indubitably—at the beginning of the fifties. Therefore, the question 
that brings us together this evening—‘whither Marxism?’—resonates 
like an old repetinon. It was already, but in an altogether different 
way, the question that imposed itself on the many young people that 
we were at the time. The same question had already sownded. The 
same, to be sure, but in an altogether different way. And the differ- 
ence in the sound, that is what is echoing this evening. It is still even- 
ing, it is always nightfall along the ‘ramparts’, on the battlements of 
an old Europe at war. With the other and with itself. 


Why? It was the same question, already, as final question. Many 
young people today (of the type ‘readers—consumers of Fukuyama’ or 
of the type ‘Fukuyama’ himself) probably no longer sufficiently realize 
it: the eschatological themes of the ‘end of history’, of the ‘end of 
Marxism’, of the ‘end of philosophy’, of the ‘ends of man’, of the ‘last 
man’ and so forth were, in the 1950s, that is, forty years ago, our daily 
bread. We had this bread of apocalypse in our mouths naturally, 
already, just as naturally as that which I nicknamed after the fact, in 
1980, the ‘apocalyptic tone in philosophy’. 


What was its consistency? What did it taste like? It was, om the one 
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bead, the reading or analysis of those whom we could nickname the 
classics of the end. They formed the canon of the modern apocalypse 
(end of History, end of Man, end of Philosophy, Hegel, Marx, 
Nietzsche, Heidegger, with their Kojevian codicil and the codicils of 
Kojève himself). It was, on the otber hand and indsssociably, what we had 
known or what some of us for quite some time no longer hid from 
concerning totalitarian terror in all the Eastern countries, all the 
socio-economic disasters of Soviet bureaucracy, the Stalinism of the 
past and the neo-Stalinism in process (roughly speaking, from the 
Moscow trials to the repression in Hungary, to take only these mini- 
mal indices). Such was no doubt the element in which what is called 
deconstruction developed—and one can understand nothing of this 
period of deconstruction, notably in France, unless one takes this his- 
torical entanglement into account. Thus, for those with whom I 
shared this singular period, this double and unique experience (both 
philosophical and political), for us, I venture to say, the media parade 
of current discourse on the end of history and the last man looks most 
often like a tiresome anachronism. At least up to a certain point that 
will have to be specified later on. Something of this tiresomeness, 
moreover, comes across in the body of today’s most phenomenal culture: 
what one hears, reads, and sees, what is most mediatized in Western 
capitals. As for those who abandon themselves to that discourse with 
the jubilation of youthful enthusiasm, they look like latecomers, a 
little as if it were possible still to take the last train after the last train 
—and still be late to an end of history. 


How can one be late to the end of history? A question for today. It is 
serious because ıt obliges one to reflect again, as we have been doing 
since Hegel, on what happens and deserves the name of event, after 
history; it obliges one to wonder if the end of history is but the end of 
a certain concept of history. Here is perhaps one of the questions that 
should be asked of those who are not content just to arrive late to the 
apocalypse and to the last train of the end, if I can put it like that, 
without being out of breath, but who find the means to puff out their 
chests with the good conscience of capitalism, liberalism, and the vır- 
tues of parliamentary democracy—a term with which we designate 
not parliamentarism and political representation iw general, but the 
present, that is in fact, pest forms of the electoral and parliamentary 
apparatus. (...) 


Haunting and Hegemony 


In proposing this ticle, ‘Spectres of Marx’, I was initially thinking of 
all the forms of a certain haunting obsession that seems to me to 
organize the dominant influence on discourse today. At a time when a 
new world disorder attempts to install its neocapitalism and neo- 
liberalism, no disavowal has managed to rid itself of all of Marx's 
ghosts. Hegemony still organizes the repression and thus the confirm- 
ation of a haunting. Haunting belongs to the structure of every hege- 
mony.! But I did not have in mind first of all the exordium of the 
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Manifesto. In an apparently different sense, Marx-Engels spoke there 
already, in 1847-48, of a spectre and more precisely of the ‘spectre of 
communism’ (des Gespenst des Kommunismus). A terrifying spectre for 
all the powers of old Europe (alle Machis des alten Exropa), but spectre 
of a communism then # come. Of a communism, to be sure, already 
nameable (and well before the League of the Just or the Communist 
League), but still to come beyond its name. Already promised but only 
promised. A spectre all the more terrifying, some will say. Yes, on the 
condition that one can never distinguish between the future-to-come 
and the coming-back of a spectre. Let us not forget that, around 1848, 
the First International had to remain quasi-secret. The spectre was 
there (but what is the being-there of a spectre? what is the mode of 
presence of a spectre? that is the only question we would like to pose 
here). But that of which it was the spectre, communism (das Gespenst 
des Kommnnismus), was itself not there, by definition. It was dreaded as 
communism to come. It had already been announced, with this name, 
some time ago, but it was not yet there. It is only a spectre, seemed to 
say these allies of old Europe so as to reassure themselves; let's hope 
that in the future it does not become an actual, effectively present, 
manifest, non-secret reality. The question old Europe was asking itself 
was already the question of the future, the question ‘whither?’: 
‘whither communism?’ if not ‘whither Marxism?’ Whether one takes 
1t as asking about the future of communism or about communism in 
the future, this anguished question did not just seek to know how, in 
the future, communism would affect European history, but also, in a 
more muffled way, already whether there would still be any future and 
any history at all for Europe. In 1848, the Hegelian discourse on the 
end of history in absolute knowledge had already resounded through- 
out Europe and had rung a consonant note with many other knells. 
And communism was essentially distinguished from other labour 
movements by its seternational character. No organized political move- 
ment in the history of humanity had ever yet presented itself as geo- 
politcal, thereby inaugurating the space that is now ours and that 
today is reaching its limits, the limits of the Earth and the limits of the 
political. 


The representatives of these forces or all these powers (elle Mächte), 
namely the states, wanted to reassure themselves. They wanted to be 
sure. So they were sure, for there is no difference between ‘being sure’ 
and ‘wanting to be sure’. They were sure and certain that between a 
spectre and an actually present reality, between a spirit and a Wirk- 
lichkeit, the dividing line was assured. It bed to be safely drawn. It 
ought to be assured. No, it onght to bave besx assured. The sureness of 
this certainty is something they shared, moreover, with Marx himself. 
(This is the whole story, and we are coming to it: Marx thought, to be 
sure, on his side, from the other side, that the dividing line between 
the ghost and actuality ought to be crossed, like utopia itself, by a resl- 
ization, that is, by a revolution; but be too will have continued to 
believe, to try to believe in the existence of this dividing line as real 
limit and conceptual distinction. He too? No, someone in him. Who? 
The ‘Marxist’ who will engender what for a long time 1s going to pre- 
vail under the name of ‘Marxism’. And which was also haunted by 
what it attempted co foreclose.) 
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Today, almost a century and a half later, there are many who, through- 
out the world, seem just as worried by the spectre of communism, just 
as convinced that what one is dealing with there is only a spectre 
without body, without present reality,without actuality or effectivity, 
but this time it is supposed to be a past spectre. It was only a spectre, 
an illusion, a phantasm, or a ghost: that is what one hears everywhere 
today (‘Horatio saies, ‘tis but our Fantasie, / And will not let beleefe 
take hold of him’). A still worried sigh of relief: let us make sure that 
in the future ıt does not come back! At bottom, the spectre 1s the 
future, ıt 1s always to come, it presents itself only as that which could 
come or come back; in the future, said the powers of old Europe in 
the last century, it must not incarnate itself, either publicly or in 
secret. In the future, we hear everywhere today, it must not reincar- 
nate itself; ıt must not be allowed to come back since it is past. 


What exactly is the difference from one century to the next? Is it the 
difference between a past world—for which the spectre represented a 
coming threat—and a present world, today, where the spectre would 
represent a threat that some would like to believe ıs past and whose 
return it would be necessary again, once again in the future, to con- 
jure away? 


Why in both cases is the spectre felt to be a threat? What is the time 
and what 1s the history of a spectre? Is there a present of the spectre? 
Are its comings and goings ordered according to the linear succession 
of a before and after, between a present-past, a present-present, and 
present-future, between a ‘real time’ and a ‘deferred ume’? 


If there is something like spectrality, there are reasons to doubt this 
reassuring order of presents and, especially, the border between the 
present, the actual or present reality of the present, and everything 
that can be opposed to ıt: absence, non-presence, non-effectvity, 
inactuality, virtuality, or even simulacrum in general, and so forth. 
There is first of all the doubtful contemporaneity of the present to 
itself. Before knowing whether one can differentiate between the 
spectre of the past and the spectre of the future, of the past present 
and the future present, one must perhaps ask oneself whether the 
spectrality effect does not consist in undoing this opposition, or even 
this dialectic, between actual, effective presence and its other. One 
must perhaps ask oneself whether this opposition, be it a dialectical 
opposition, has not always been a closed field and a common axiom- 
atic for the antagonism between Marxism and the cohort or the 
alliance of its adversaries. 


Pardon me for beginning with such an abstract formulation. 


In the middle of the last century, an alliance was constituted against 
this spectre, to drive off the evil. Marx did not call this coalition a 
Holy Alliance, an expression he plays with elsewhere. In the Manz/ssto, 
the alliance of the worried conspirators assembles, more or less secretly, 
a nobility and a clergy—in the old castle of Europe, for an unbeliev- 
_ able expedition against what will have been haunting the night of 
these masters. At twilight, before or after a night of bad dreams, at the 
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presumed end of history, it is a ‘holy hunt against this spectre’: ‘All 
the powers of old Europe have joined [seréwxdet] into a holy hunt 
against the spectre [zw einer heiligen Hetzjagd gegen dias Gespenst].’?(...) 


As is well known, Marx always described money, and more precisely 
the monetary sign, in the figure of appearance or simulacrum, more 
exactly of the ghost. He not only described them, he also defined 
them, but the figural presentation of the concept seemed to describe 
some spectral ‘thing’, which 1s to say, ‘someone’. What is the necessity 
of this figural presentation? What is its relation to the concept? Is it 
contingent? That is the classic form of our question. As we do not 
believe in any contingency here, we will even begin to worry about the 
classical (basically Kantian) form of this question which seems to mar- 
ginalize or keep at a distance the figural schema even as it takes it 
seriously. The Critique of Political Economy? explains to us how the 
existence (Dasein) of money, metallic Dasem, gold or silver, produces a 
remainder. This remainder 1s—it remains, precisely—but the shadow 
of a great name: ‘Was xbrigblerbt 1st magni nominis umbra.’ ‘The body 
of money is but a shadow [sr moch ein Schatten|.'4 The whole move- 
ment of idealization (Idseslisierxng) that Marx then describes, whether 
it ıs a question of money or of ideologemes, is a producton of ghosts, 
illusions, simulacra, appearances, or apparitions (Schemmdassin of the 
Schetn-Sovereign and of the Schein-gold).(...) 


In short, and we will return to this repeatedly, Marx does not like 
ghosts any more than his adversaries do. He does not want to believe 
in them. But he thinks of nothing else. He rather believes in what is 
supposed to distinguish them from actual reality, living effectivity. He 
believes he can oppose them, like life to death, like vain appearances 
of the simulacrum to real presence. He believes enough in the divid- 
ing line of this opposition to want to denounce, to chase away, or 
exorcize the spectres but by means of critical analysis and not by some 
counter-magic. But how to distinguish between the analysis that goes 
after magic and the counter-magic that it still risks being? We will ask 
ourselves this question again, for example, as regards The German Ide- 


ology. (...) 


This hostility toward ghosts, a terrified hostility that sometimes fends 
off terror with a burst of laughter, is perhaps what Marx will always have 
had ın common with his adversaries. He too will have tried to œa- 
jere (away) the ghosts, and everything that was neither life nor death, 
namely, the re-apparition of an apparition that will never be either the 
appearing or the disappeared, the phenomenon or its contrary. He 
will have tried to conjure (away) the ghosts Jike the conspirators of old 
Europe on whom the Manifesto declares war. However inexpiable this 
war remains, and however necessary this revolution, it conspires with 
them in order to exorcizenalyse the spectrality of the spectre. And this is 
today, as perhaps it will be tomorrow, our problem. (...) 


? ‘Manifesto of the Communist Party’, Kar! Marx, The Revelations of 1848, London 
1993, p 67. [Translanon modified] 

3 A Contribution te the Cras of Politcal Ecomemy, chapter 2, part 2 b (The Circulation 
of Money’), New York 1970. 

4 Ibid., p. 109. 


A Manic Triumphalism 


No one, it seems to me, can contest the fact that a dogmatics 1s attempt- 
ing to install ıts worldwide hegemony in paradoxical and suspect 
conditions. There is today in the world a dominant discourse, or rather 
one that is on the way to becoming dominant, on the subject of Marx's 
work and thought, on the subject of Marxism (which is perhaps not 
the same thing), on the subject of the socialist International and the 
universal revolution, on the subject of the more or less slow destruc- 
tion of the revolutionary model in its Marxist inspiration, on the sub- 
ject of the rapid, precipitous, recent collapse of societies that attempted 
to put it into effect at least in what we will call for the moment, citing 
once again the Masifesto, ‘old Europe’, and so forth. This dominating 
discourse often has the manic, jubilatory, and incantatory form that 
Freud assigned to the so-called triumphant phase of mourning work. 
The incantation repeats and ritualizes itself, it holds forth and holds 
to formulas, like any animistic magic. To the rhythm of a cadenced 
march, it proclaims: Marx is dead, communism is dead, very dead, 
and along with it its hopes, its discourse, its theories, and its prac- 
tices. It says: long live capitalism, long live the market, here's to the 
survival of economic and political liberalism! 


If this hegemony is attempting to install its dogmatic orchestration in 
suspect and paradoxical conditions, it is first of all because this trium- 
phant conjuration is striving in truth to disavow, and therefore to 
hide from, the fact that never, never in history, has the horizon of the 
thing whose survival is being celebrated (namely, all the old models of 
the capitalist and liberal world) been as dark, threatening, and threat- 
ened. And never more ‘historic’, by which we mean inscribed in an 
absolutely novel moment of a process that is nonetheless subject to a 
law of 1terability. 


What are we doing by speaking, with these first words, of a dominant 
discourse and of an incontestable self-evidence regarding it? 


At least two things. We are obviously having recourse to received 
concepts: 1) that of hegemony (‘dominant discourse’) and 2) that of testi- 
mony (‘incontestable self-evidence’). We will have to account for these 
and justify them. 


1) We have implicitly referred (particularly so as to speak of what no 
one, J presume, would dream of contesting) to that which everywhere 
organizes and commands public manifestation or testimony in the 
public space. In question here is a set constituted by three indissoci- 
able places or apparatuses of our culture: 


a) There is first of all the culture called more or less properly political 
(the official discourses of parties and politicians in power in the 
world, virtually everywhere Western models prevail, the speech or the 
rhetoric of what in France is called the ‘classe politique’). 


b) There is also what is rather confusedly qualified as mass-media cul- 
ture: ‘communications’ and interpretations, selective and hierarchized 
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production of ‘information’ through channels whose power has grown 
in an absolutely unheard-of fashion at a rhythm that coincides pre- 
cisely, no doubt not fortuitously, with that of the fall of regimes on the 
Marxist model, a fall to which ıt contributed mightily but—and this is 
not the least important point—in forms and modes of appropriation, 
and at a speed, that also affect in an essential fashion the very concept 
of public space in so-called liberal democracies: and at the centre of 
this colloquium the question of media tele-technology, economy, and 
power, in their irreducibly spectral dimension, should cut across all 
our discussions. What can one do with the Marxist schemas in order 
to deal with this today—theoretically and practically—and thus in 
order to change it? To put it in a word that would sum up the position 
I am going to defend (and what I am putting forward here, pardon me 
for saying this again, corresponds more to a position-taking than to the 
work such a position calls for, presupposes, or prefigures), these 
schemas appear both indispensable and insufficient in their present 
form. Marx is one of the rare thinkers of the past to have taken 
seriously, at least in its principle, the originary indissociabulity of tech- 
nics and language, and thus of tele-technics (for every language is a 
tele-technics), But it is not at all to denigrate him, it is even to speak in 
what we will still dare to call the spirit of Merx, it is almost to quote 
word for word his own predictions, it is to register and to comfirm to 
say: as regards tele-technics, and thus also as regards science, he could 
not accede to the experience and to the anticipations on this subject 
that are ours today. 


c) There is finally scholarly or academic culture, notably that of histor- 
ians, sociologists and politologists, theoreticians of literature, anthro- 
pologists, philosophers, in particular political philosophers, whose 
discourse is itself relayed by the academic and commercial press, but 
also by the media in general. For no one will have failed to notice that 
the three places, forms, and powers of culture that I have just identi- 
fied (the expressly political discourse of the ‘political class’, media 
discourse, and intellectual, scholarly, or academic discourse) are more 
than ever welded together by the same apparatuses or by ones that are 
indissociable from them. These apparatuses are doubtless complex, 
differential, conflictual, and overdetermined. But whatever may be the 
conflicts, inequalities, or overdeterminations among them, they com- 
municate and cooperate at every moment toward producing the great- 
est force with which to assure the hegemony or the imperialism in 
question. They do so thanks to the mediation of what is called pre- 
cisely the media in the broadest, most mobile, and, considering the 
acceleration of technical advances, most technologically invasive sense 
of this term. As it has never done before, either to such a degree or in 
these forms, the politico-economic hegemony, like the intellectual or 
discursive domination, passes by way of techno-mediatic power—that 
is, by a power that at the same ume, in a differentiated and contra- 
dictory fashion, conditions and endangers any democracy. Now, this 
power, this differentiated set of powers cannot be analysed or poten- 
tially combatted, supported here, attacked there, without taking into 
account so many spectral effects, the new speed of apparition (we under- 
stand this word in its ghostly sense) of the simulacrum, the synthetic 
or prosthetic image, and the virtual event, cyberspace and surveillance, 
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the control, appropriations, and speculations that today deploy 
unheard-of powers. To the question of whether Marx and his heirs 
have helped us to think and to treat this phenomenon, if we say that 
the answer is at once yes and wo, yes in one respect, so in another, and 
that one must filter, select, differentiate, restructure the questions, it 
is only in order to announce, in too preliminary a fashion, the tone 
and the general form of our conclusions: namely, that one wyst assume 
the inheritance of Marxism, assume its most ‘living’ part, which 1s to > 
say, paradoxically, that which continues to put back on the drawing 
board the question of life, spirit, or the spectral, of life—death beyond 
the opposition between life and death. This inheritance must be reaf- 
firmed by transforming it as radically as will be necessary. Such a 
reaffirmation would be both faithful to something that resonates in 
Marx’s appeal—let us say once again in the spirit of his injunction— 
and in conformity with the concept of inheritance in general. Inherit- 
ance is never a given, it is always a task. It remains before us just as 
unquestionably as we are heirs of Marxism, even before wanting or 
refusing to be, and, like all inheritors, we are in mourning. In mourn- 
ing in particular for what is called Marxism. (...) 


2) When we advance at least the hypothesis that the dogma on the 
subject of the end of Marxism and of Marxist societies is today, ten- 4 
dentially, a ‘dominant discourse’, we are still speaking, of course, in 
the Marxist code. We must not deny or dissimulate the problemanuc 
character of this gesture. Those who would accuse this of being circu- 
lar or begging the question would not be altogether wrong. We are 
placing our trust, in fact, at least provisionally, in this form of critical 
analysis we have inherited from Marxism: In a given situation, pro- 
vided that it is determinable and determined as being that of a socio- 
political antagonism, a hegemonic force always seems to be repre- 
seated by a dominant rhetoric and ideology, whatever may be the con- 
flicts between forces, the principal contradiction or the secondary 
contradictions, the overdeterminations and the relays that may later 
complicate this schema—and therefore lead us to be suspicious of the 
simple opposition of dominent and dominated, or even of the final 
determination of the forces in conflict, or even more radically, of the 
idea that force is always stronger than weakness. (Nietzsche and Ben- € 
jamin have encouraged us to have doubts on this score, each in his 
own way, and especially the latter when he associated ‘historical 


materialism’ with the inheritance, precisely, of some ‘weak messianic 
' force’).3 Critical inheritance: one may thus, for example, speak of a 





5 Benjamin does so in a text that interests us here for, among the many reasons, whet 
it says, at its begining, about the automaton We will refer more than once to the figure 
of the automaton, notably when we get around to what Capete/ has to say about a 
certain table: figure of market value, at once an autonomous and automaton spectre, 
the irreducible origin of capitalizations if not ef capital. Benjamin begins by evoking 
the story ‘of an automaton constructed in such a way thar it could play a winning game 
of chess, answering each move of an opponent with a countermove’. This automaton 
also sits on a ‘table’ that a system of mirrors made appear transparent Then he looks 
for a philosophical ‘counterpart’ (Gagensteck) to this ‘device’ (Apperater). It is ‘the pup- , 
pet called “historical materialism” ’ ‘It can easily be a match for anyone if it enlists the 
services of theology, which today, as we know, 1s wizened and has to keep out of sight.’ 
The following paragraph names messianism or, more precisely, messianic without 
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dominant discourse or of dominant representations and ideas, and 
refer in this way to a hierarchized and conflictual field without neces- 
sarily subscribing to the concept of social class by means of which 
Marx so often determined, particularly ın The German Ideology, the 
forces that are fighung for control of the hegemony. And even quite 
simply of the state. When, for example, in evoking the history of 
ideas, the Manifesto declares that the ‘ruling ideas [ase berrschenden 
Idæn] of each age have ever been the ideas of its ruling class [der berr- 
schenden Klasse)’ .© It is not out of the question for a selective critique 
to filter the inheritance of this utterance so as to keep this rather than 
that. One may conunue to speak of domination in a field of forces not 
only while suspending the reference to this ultimate support that 
would be the identity and the self-identity of a social class, but even 
while suspending the credit extended to what Marx calls the idea, the 
determination of the superstructure as idea, ideal or ideological repre- 
sentation, indeed even the discursive form of this representation. All 
the more so since the concept of idea implies this irreducible genesis 
of the spectral that we are planning to re-examine here. 


Fukuyama as Evangelist 


But let us retain provisionally, for this very preliminary moment of 
our introduction, the schema of the dominant discourse. If such a dis- 
course tends today to be getting the upper hand on the new stage of 
geopolitics (in the rhetoric of the politician, in the consensus of 
the media, over the most visible and resonant part of the intellectual 
or academic space), it is the one that diagnoses, in all sorts of tones 
and with an unshakeable assurance, not only the end of societies 
constructed on the Marxist model but the end of the whole Marxist 
tradition, even of the reference to the works of Marx, not to say the 
end of history, period. All of this would have finally come to term in 
the euphoria of liberal democracy and the market economy. This 
triumphant discourse seems relatively homogeneous, most often dog- 
matic, sometimes politically equivocal and, like dogmatsms, like all 
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messianism, a ‘werk messianic power’ (etme schwache wersesishe Kraft, Benjamin under- 
scores) Let us quote this passage for what 1s consonant there, despite many differences 
and keeping relanve proportions ın mind, with what we are trying to say here abour a 
certain messianic destitution, in a spectral logic of inheritance and generations, but a 
logic turned toward the future no less than the past, in a heterogeneous and disjornced 
ume. What Benjamin calls Assprach (claim, appeal, interpellanion, address) 1s not far 
from what we are suggesting with the word saywacten’ “The past carries with it a secret 
index [bermlechea Index] by which it 1s referred to redemption [Erfaswag].... There 1s 
a secret agreement between past generauons and the present one. Our coming was 
expected on Barth. Like every generation that preceded us, we have been endowed with 
a week messianic power, a power to which the past has a claim [Asspracd ]. That claim can- 
not be settled cheaply Historical mareralists are aware of that [Der broerische Materialist 
weiss darum |? (“Uber den Begriff der Geschichte’, [armrmationen, Frankfurt 1955, pp 183-4; 
‘Theses on the Philosophy of History’, [ssrmatems, New York 1969, pp 253-4; trans. 
modified.) We should quote and reread here all these pages—which are dense, enigmatic, 
burning—up to the final allusion to the ‘chip’ (shard, splinter: Søster) that the 
messianic inscribes in the body of the at-present ( fetxtzet) and up to the ‘serait gare’ 
for the passage of the Messiah, namely, every ‘second’. For ‘this does not imply, how- 
ever, chat for the Jews the funire turned into homogeneous, empty time’ (p. 264). 

6 ‘Manifesto of the Communist Party’, p. 85 


conjurations, secretly worried and manifestly worrisome. The proto- 
col of our conference evokes the example of the book by Francis 
Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man.7 Is not what we have 
here a new gospel, the noistest, the most mediatized, the most ‘suc- 
cessful’ one on the subject of the death of Marxism as the end of 
history? This work frequently resembles, it is true, the disconcerting 
and tardy by-product of a ‘footnote’: ote bewe for a certain Kojève 
who deserved better. Yet the book is not as bad or as naive as one 
might be led to think by the frenzied exploitation that exhibits it as 
the finest ideological showcase of victorious capitalism in a liberal 
democracy which has finally arrived at the plenitude of its ideal, if not 
of its reality. In fact, although it remains essentially, in the tradition of 
Leo Strauss relayed by Allan Bloom, the schoolish exercise of a young, 
industrious, but come-lately reader of Kojeve (and a few others), one 
fnust recognize that here or there this book goes beyond nuance and is 

g omenim suspensive to the point of indecision. To the questions 
elaborated in its own fashion, it on occasion ingenuously adds, so as 
to cover all the bases, what it calls ‘two broad responses, from the Left 
and the Right, respectively’.8 It would thus merit a very close analy- 
sis. For the moment I shall have to limit myself to what concerns the 
general structure of a thesis indispensable, precisely in the very struc- 
ture of its logic, in the formulation of its formula, to the anu-Marxist 
conjuration. 


It is by design, of course, that we call it a ‘gospel’. 


Why a gospel? Why would the formula here be neo-testamentary? 
This book claims to bring a ‘positive response’ to a question whose 
formation and formulation are never interrogated in themselves. It is 
the question of whether a ‘coherent and directional History of man- 
kind’ will eventually lead ‘the greater part of humanity’, as Fukuyama 
calmly, enigmatically, and in a fashion at once modest and impudent 
J calls it, toward ‘liberal democracy’ (p. xii). Of course, while answer- 
ing ‘yes’ to the question in this form, Fukuyama admits, on the same 
page, to an awareness of everything that allows one to have one’s 
doubts: the two world wars, the horrors of totalitarianism—Nazi, fas- 
cist, Stalinist—the massacres of Pol Pot, and so forth. One can 
assume that he would have agreed to extend this disastrous list. He 
does not do so, one wonders why and whether this limitation is con- 
tingent or insignificant. But according to a schema that organizes the 
argumentation of this strange plea from one end to the other, all these 
cataclysms (terror, oppression, repression, exterminaton, genocide, 
and so on), these ‘events’ or these ‘facts’ would belong to empirictty, to 
the ‘empirical flow of events in the second half of the century’ (p. 70), 
they would remain ‘empirical’ phenomena accredited by ‘empirical 
evidence’ (p. xx). Their accumulation would in no way refute the ideal 
orientation of the greater part of humanity toward liberal democracy. 
As such, as telas of a progress, this orientation would have the form of 
an ideal finality. Everything that appears to contradict it would 
belong to historical empiricity, however massive and catastrophic and 





7 New York 1992 The French translation by D.A. Canal was published Abe seme yaer. 
8 Ibid , p. Imi. 
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global and multiple and recurrent it might be. Even if one admitted 
the simplicity of this summary distinction between empirical reality / 
and 1deal finality, one would still not know how this absolute orient- 
ation, this ahistoric zelas of history gives rise, very precisely s# our day, 
in these days, is owr time, to an event which Fukuyama speaks of as 
‘good news’ and that he dates very explicitly from ‘[t]he most remark- 
able evolution of the last quarter of the twentieth century’ (p. xiti). To 
be sure, he recognizes that what he describes as the collapse of the 
worldwide dictatorships of the Right or the Left has not always ‘given 
way...to stable liberal democracies’ (ibid.). But he believes he ea 
assert that, as of this date, and this is the good news, a dated news, 
‘liberal democracy remains the only coherent political aspiration that j 
spans different regions and cultures around the globe.’ This ‘move 
toward political freedom around the globe’, according to Fukuyama, 
would have been everywhere accompanied, ‘sometimes followed, 
sometimes preceded’, he writes, by ‘a liberal revolution in economic 
thought’. The alliance of liberal democracy and of the ‘free market’, / 
there’s the ‘good news’ of this last quarter century. This evangelistic 
figure is remarkably insistent. Since it prevails or claims to prevail on 
a geopolitical scale, it deserves to be at least underscored. (...) 


To return to the seo-evengelsstec rhetoric of Fukuyama: ‘we have become 
so accustomed by now to expect that the future will contain bad news 
with respect to the health and security of decent, democratic political 
practices that we have problems recognizing good sews when it comes. 
And yet, the good mews has come’ (p. xv). The neo-evangelistic insist- 
ence is significant for more reasons than one. A little further on, this 
Christian figure crosses the Jewish prefiguration of the Promised 
Land. But in order to take its distance from it right away. If the devel- 
opment of modern physics is not for nothing in the advent of the good 
news, notably, Fukuyama tells us, inasmuch as it is linked to a tech- 
nology that permits ‘the limitless accumulation of wealth’ and ‘an 
increasing homogenization of all human societies’, it is ‘in the first 
place’ because this ‘technology confers decisive military advantages 
on those countries that possess it’ (p. xiv). Now, although it is essen- 
tial and indispensable to the advent or the ‘good news’ proclaimed by 
Fukuyama, this physico-techno-military given only leads us as far, he 
says, as the gates of the ‘Promised Land’: ‘But while modern natural 
science guides us to the gates of the Promised Land of liberal democ- 
racy, it does not deliver us to the Promised Land itself, for there is no 
economically necessary reason why advanced industrialization should }| 
produce political liberty’ (p. xv). 


We must be careful not to overinterpret, but let us take seriously the 
insistence of this rhetoric. What does it seem to be saying to us? That 
the language of the Promised Land, and thus of the land promised but 
refused (to Moses) is, at least by itself, better fitted to the materialism of 
physics and economism. If one takes into account the fact that Fuku- 
yama associates a certain Jewish discourse of the Promised Land with 
the powerlessness of economist materialism or of the rationalism of 
natural science; and if one takes into account that elsewhere he treats 
as an almost negligible exception the fact that what he with equanim- 
ity calls ‘the Islamic world’ does not enter into the ‘general consensus’ 
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that, he says, seems to be taking shape around ‘liberal democracy’ (p. 
210), one can form at least a hypothesis about which angle Fukuyama 
chooses to privilege in the eschatological triangle. The model of the 
liberal state to which he explicitly lays claim is not only that of Hegel 
who privileges the ‘Christian vision’. If ‘the existence of the state is the 
coming of God into the world,’ as.one reads in The Philosophy of Right 
ea by Fukuyama, this coming has the sense of a Christian event. 
e French Revolution would have been ‘the event that took the 
Christian vision of a free and equal society, and implanted it here on 
earth’ (p. 199 and passtm). This end of History is essentially a Christ- 
lien eschatology. It 1s consonant with the current discourse of the Pope 
on the European Community: destined to become a Christian state or 
super-state, this community would still belong therefore to some Holy 
Alliance. It is thus not unconnected with the alliance spoken of 
explicitly in the Maszfesto which also named the Pope at that point. 
After having distinguished between the Anglo-Saxon model of the 
liberal state (Hobbes, Locke) and Hegelian ‘liberalism’ that pursues 
first of all ‘rational recognition’, Fukuyama distinguishes between two 
gestures by Kojéve. When the latter describes the perfection of the 
universal and homogeneous state, he 1s depending too much on Locke 
and on an Anglo-Saxon model criticized by Hegel. On the other hand, 
he ıs right to affirm that postwar America or the European Commun- 
4 ity constitutes ‘the embodiment of Hegel’s state of universal recogni- 
| tion’ (p. 203. 


ea other words, consequently and in all good logc, a Christian state. A 
Holy Alliance. 


We will not oppose some vulgarly ‘empirical’ evidence to these pre- 
dictive and predictable predications. We will come upon the problem 
of empiricity again later. If one considers, today, ın Europe, the date 
of these declarations, those of Kojève esd those of Fukuyama, one has 
difficulty pleading extenuating circumstances for a book published 
and widely translated in 1992. And let us specify once again that ıt is 

| in the name of a Christian interpretation of the struggle for recogni- 
tion (p. 199), and thus of the exemplary European Community, that 
the author of The End of History and the Last Man (Christian man) criti- -è 
cizes Marx and proposes to correct his materialist economism, to 
‘complete it’: the latter would be lacking that Hegeliano-Christian 
‘pillar’ of recognition or that ‘thymotic’ element of the soul. The uni- 
versal and homogeneous state, the state of the end of History, should 
rest on ‘the twin pillars of economics and recognition’ (p. 204). As at 
the ume of the Maømifesto, a European alliance is formed which is 
haunted by what it excludes, combats, or represses. The import—past 
or future—of this neo-evangelism will be spelled out later. 


Virtual Reality in Politics 


The economist materialism or the materialism of modern physics 
should then, in this logic, yield the stage to the spiritualist language of 
the ‘good news’. Fukuyama thus deems it necessary to have recourse 
to what he calls ‘Hegel’s non-materialist account of History, based on 
the “struggle for recognition” ’. In truth, the whole book is inscribed 
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in the unexamined axiomatics of this simplified—and highly Christ- 
ianized—outline of the master-slave dialectic in the Phesomenology of 
Spirit. The dialectic of desire and of consciousness is nevertheless pre- 
sented, with an imperturbable confidence, as the continuation of a 
Platonic theory of thyaros, relayed all the way up to Hegel, and beyond 
him, by a tradition that would pass by way of Machiavelli, Hobbes, 
Locke, and so on, despite so many differences and disagreements 
among all these political thinkers. The Anglo-Saxon conception of 
modern liberalism would also be exemplary in this regard. It would in 
fact have sought to exclude all this megelothymia (characteristic of 
Stalin, Hitler, and Saddam Hussein [p. 109]), even if ‘the desire for 
recognition remains all around us in the form of isothymza’. Any con- 
tradictions would be cancelled once a state has succeeded 1n conjugat- 
ing what Fukuyama calls the ‘twin pillars’, that of economic rational- 
ity aad that of the shymos or the desire for recognition. This would be 
the case, and the thing would have already happened, according to Kojève 
at least as he is interpreted—and seconded—by Fukuyama. The latter 
credits Kojève with having ‘identified an important truth when he ~ 
asserted that postwar America or the members of the European Com- 
munity constituted the embodiment of Hegel’s state of universal 
recognition’ (p. 203). 


Let us underscore the words ‘important truth’. They give a pretty 
good translation of the sophisticated natvety or the crude sophism 
that impels the movement of such a book and sets its tone. They also 
deprive it of any credibility. For Fukuyama wants to find grist for the 
mill of his argument everywhere: in the ‘good news’ as empirical and 
supposedly observable event (this is the ‘important truth’ of the 
embodiment of Hegel’s state of universal recognition’) axd/or in the 
‘good news’ as simple sign of an as yet inaccessible regulating :deal that 
cannot be measured against any historical event and especially against 
any so-called ‘empirical’ failure. 


On the one band, the gospel of politico-economic liberalism needs the 
event of the good news that consists ın what has putatively ectxally hap- 
pened (what has happened 1n this last quarter of the century, in par- 
ticular, the supposed death of Marxism and the supposed realization A 
of the state of liberal democracy). It cannot do without the recourse to 
the event; since, however, om the other hand, actual history and so many 
other realities that have an empirical appearance contradict this 
advent of the perfect liberal democracy, one must at the same time 
pose this perfection as simply a regulating and transhistorical ideal. 
Depending on how it works to his advantage and serves his thesis, 
Fukuyama defines liberal democracy here as an actual reality and | 
there as a simple ideal. The event is now the realization, now the / 
heralding of the realization. Even as we take seriously the idea that a 
heralding sign or a promise constitutes an irreducible event, we must 
nevertheless guard against confusing these two types of event. A 
thinking of the event is no doubt what is most lacking from such a ~ 
discourse. . 


If we have been insisting so much since the beginning on the logic of 
the ghost, it is because it points toward a thinking of the event that 
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necessarily exceeds a binary or dialectical logic, the logic thar distin- 
guishes or opposes effectivity or actuality (either present, empirical, 
living—or not) and ideality (regulating or absolute non-presence). This 
logic of effectivity or actuality seems to be of a limited pertinence. The 
limit, to be sure, is not new; it has always been leaving its mark on 
J anti-Marxist idealism as well as on ‘dialectical materialism’. But it 
seems to be demonstrated today better than ever by the fantastic, 
ghostly, ‘synthetic’, ‘prosthetic’, virtual happenings in the scientific ~ 
domain and thus the domain of the techno-media and thus the public 
or political domain. It is also made more manifest by what inscribes 
the speed of a virtuality irreducible to the opposition of the act and 
the potential in the space of the event, in the event-ness of the event. 


Having neglected to re-elaborate a thinking of the event, Fukuyama 
oscillates confusedly between two irreconcilable discourses. Even 
though he believes in its effective realization (that is the ‘important 
truth’), Fukuyama does not hesitate all the same to oppose the sdeality 
of this liberal democratic ideal to all the evidence that bears massive 
witness to the fact that neither the United States nor the European 
Community has attained the perfection of the universal state or of 
liberal democracy, nor have they even come close. (And how can one 
overlook, moreover, the economic war that is raging today both 
between these two blocs and within the European Community? How 
can one minimize the conflicts of the GATT treaty and all thar it repre- 
sents, which the complex strategies of protectionism recall every day, 
not to mention the economic war with Japan and all the contradic- 
tions at work within the trade between the wealthy countries and the 
rest of the world, the phenomena of pauperization and the ferocity of 
the ‘foreign debt’, the effects of what the Manifesto also called ‘the epi- 
| demic of overproduction’ and the ‘state of momentary barbarism’ [p. 
“73] ıt can induce in so-called civilized societies, and so forth? In order 
to analyse these wars and the logic of these antagonisms, a problem- 
atics coming from the Marxian tradition will be indispensable for a 
Jing time yet. For a long ume and why not forever? We indeed say a 
problematics from the Marxian tradition, in its opening and the con- 
stant transformation that should have and will have to characterize it, 
and not Marxist dogmatics linked to the apparatuses of orthodoxy.) + 


Since he cannot deny, without inviting ridicule, all the violence, all the 
injustices, all the tyrannical and dictatorial manifestanons of what he 
calls ‘megalothymia’ (excess or asymmetry in the desire for recogni- 
tion), since he must concede that they are ragıng in the capitalist 
world of a very imperfect liberal democracy, since these ‘facts’ contra- 
dict the ‘identification’ that he had nevertheless qualified as ‘an 
4 important truth’, Fukuyama does not hesitate to slip one discourse in 
under the other. For the announcement of the de facto ‘good news’, 
for 1ts effective, phenomenal, historical, and empirically observable 
event, he substitutes the announcement of an ideal good news, the 
teleo-eschatological good news, which is inadequate to any empiricity. 
Once obliged to dehistoricize it in this way, he recognizes in this good 
news the language of a ‘Nature’ (this is his-word and one of the major 
concepts of the book) and identifies it according to ‘criteria’ which he 
qualifies as ‘trans-historical’. In the face of so many disasters, in the 
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face of all the de facto failures to establish a liberal democracy, Fuku- 
yama reminds us that he is speaking only on the ‘level of principles’. ~ 
He would limit himself, he says, to defining only the ides! of liberal 
democracy. Recalling his first article from 1989, “The End of History?’, 
he writes in fact “While some present-day countries might fail to 
achieve stable liberal democracy, and others might lapse back into 
other, more primitive forms of rule like theocracy or military dictator- 
ship, the ideal of liberal democracy could not be improved on’ (p. x; 
the italics are Fukuyama’s). It would be too easy to show that, meas- 
ured by the failure to establish liberal democracy, the gap between 
fact and ideal essence does not show up only in these so-called primi- 
tive forms of government, theocracy and military dictatorship (sup- 
posing even, concesso #on dato, that all theocracy is foreign to the ideal 
state of liberal democracy, or heterogeneous to its very concept). But 
this failure and this gap also characterize, a priori and by definition, 
all democracies, including the oldest and most stable of so-called ” 
Western democracies. At stake here 1s the very concept of democracy 
as concept of a promise that can only arise in such a diøstema (failure, 
inadequation, disjunction, disadjustment, being ‘out of joint’). That is 
why we always propose to speak of a democracy fo coms, not of a fxtere 
democracy in the future present, not as a regulating idea, in the Kant- 
ian sense, or of a utopia—at least not to the extent that their inaccess- 
ibility would sull retain the temporal form of a fxtwre present, of a 
future modality of the Avmg present. 


Even beyond the regulating idea in its classic form, the idea, if that is 
still what it is, of democracy to come, its ‘idea’ as event of a pledged 
injunction that orders to make come the very thing that will never pre- 
sent itself ın the form of full presence, 1s the opening of this gap 
between an infinite promise (always untenable at least for the reason 
thar it calls for the infinite respect of the singularity «ad infinite 
alterity of the other as much as of the countable, calculable, subjectal 
equality between anonymous singularities) and the determined, neces- 
sary, but also necessarily inadequate forms of what has to be measured 
against this promise. To this extent, the effectivity or actuality of the 
democratic promise, like that of the communist promise, will always 
keep within it, and it must do so, this absolutely undetermined messi- 
anic hope at its heart, this eschatological relation to the to-come of an 
event exd of a singularity, of an alterity that cannot be anticipated. 
(ies) 


Fukuyama’s Symptomatic Montage 


What 1s more original than indisputable in Fukuyama’s logic is the 
fact that this ideal is not posed as an infinite regulating ıdeal and the 
pole of an endless task or approximation, although often, and this is 
yet another incoherence, he declares that this ‘current trend toward 
liberalism’, despite its tendency to ‘recede’, ‘promises to be victorious jad 
the long run’ (p. 212; emphasis added). Fukuyama considers this ideal 
also as an event. Because ıt would have already happened, because the | 
ideal would have presented itself in its form as ideal, this event would 
have already marked the end of a finite history. This ideal is at once 
infinite and finite: mfinite, since it is distinguished from any determined. * 
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empirical reality or remains a tendency ‘in the long run’, it is never- 
theless frxste since it has happened, already, as ideal, and therefore 
history is over. That is why this book also defines itself as Hegelian 
and Marxist, like a kind of exercise in the discipline of these two 
masters of the end of history, Hegel and Marx. After having called to 
the witness stand and heard the testimony of the two masters in his 
own fashion (which, it must be said, is rather hurried), Fukuyama has 
made his choice. He writes: 


Both Hegel and Marx believed thar the evolution of human societies was 
not open-ended, but would end when mankind had achieved a form of 
society thar sausfied its deepest and most fundamental longings. Both 

“4 thinkers thus posited an ‘end of history’: for Hegel this was the liberal 
state, while for Marx it was a communist society. (p xu). 


So the disciple has chosen between the two masters and ıt is the 

| hiker of the liberal state. In a Christian tradition, as we have already 
seen,? but also, whether or not it seems consistent with this essential 
Christianity, ın a naturalist tradition. 


Here one would have to analyse minutely this or that page, but we 
must be satisfied with just referring to them, not, however, without 
having quoted at least a few sentences. For example these: 


In the end, tt would appear impossible to talk about ‘history’, much less a 
‘Universal History’, without reference to a permanent, trans-historical 
standard, ie, without reference to nature For ‘history’ 1s not a given, not 
merely a catalogue of everything that happened in the past, but a deliberate 
effort of abstraction in which we separate out important from unimportant 
events. (p. 138). 


Solid and durable tradition of a logic according to which naturalism 
and teleologism are founded one upon the other. Fukuyama rejects 
what he serenely considers to be ‘the “empirical” evidence’ presented 
J to us by the contemporary world’.” ‘We must instead,’ he continues, 
‘raise directly and explicitly the nature of the trans-historical stan- 
bei by which we evaluate the goodness or badness of any regime or 
social system’ (p. 139). The measure of all things has a single name: the 
trans-bistorical and natural criterion against which Fukuyama ulti- 
/ mately proposes to measure everything is called ‘man as man’. It is a 
little as if he had never come across any worrisome question about 
such a Man, nor read either a certain Marx or the Surner whom the 
latter goes after 1n The German Ideology regarding the properly ghostly 
abstraction of such a concept of man, not to mention Nietzsche 
(constantly caricatured and reduced to a few miserable stereotypes: 
for example, the ‘relativist’! and not the thinker of a ‘last man’ whom 
he so often named as such), not to mention Freud (evoked only once as 
having put ‘human dignity’ in doubt by reducing man to ‘deeply 
hidden sexual urges’ [p. 297]), not to mention Husserl—simply 
passed over in silence—or Heidegger (who would be but the ‘fol- 
lower’ of the relativist Nietzsche [p. 333]), not to mention a few think- 
ers who are even closer to us, and first of all, and especially, not 


9 Ibid, p 203. 

© Ibid, p. 139, the quotation marks around ‘empirical’ disappear when it is a ques- 
tion of ‘emprrical evidence of challenges to democracy’, p. 288 
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to mention a certain Hegel, about whom the least one can say is that 
he is nota philosopher of natural and trans-historical man. Ifthe reference 
Jiro Hegel dominates this book, that reference is never bothered by this 
obvious fact. To define this supposedly natural entity, this man as 
Man whom he talks about so blithely, Fukuyama claims to come back 
to what he calls ‘the first man’, that is, to ‘natural man’. On the 
concept of nature, on the genealogy of this concept, Fukuyama more- 
over seeems unforthcoming (almost as much as Marx, one must add, 
even if the critical treatment to which the latter subjects the abstract 
concepts of Nature and Man as man remains a rich and fertile one). 
And when, so as to speak of this ‘natural man’, Fukuyama claims to 
have recourse to an ‘entirely non-materialist’ dialectic issued by what 
he calls ‘a new, synthetic philosopher named Hegel—Kojeve’, the erti- 
fact he proposes to us seems so inconsistent and insubstantial that I 
shall not devote too much time to it here. Beyond its philosophical 
naivety, it must no doubt be treated precisely as an artifact, a sympto- 
matic montage that responds to a demand, in order to reassure it, one 
could almost say it responds on demand. It doubtless owes its success 
to this soothing confusion and to this opportunist logic of the ‘good 
news’ which the confusion opportunely smuggles in as contraband. 


In spite of all that, it would be, it seems, neither just nor even interest- 
ing to accuse Fukuyama of the fate reserved for his book. One would 
do better to ask oneself why this book, with the ‘good news’ it claims 
to bring, has become such a media gadget, and why it is all the rage in 
the ideological supermarkets of a worried West where it 1s bought up l 
just as, at the first rumours of war, a housewife buys sugar and oil, 
when there is any left. Why this amplification by the media? And how 
is it that a discourse of this type is sought out by those who celebrate 
the triumph of liberal capitalism and its predestined alliance with 
liberal democracy only in order to hide, and first of all from them- 
selves, the fact that this triumph has never been so critical, fragile, 
threatened, even in certain regards catastrophic, and in sum bereaved? 
Bereaved by what the spectre of Marx represents still today and which 
it would be a matter of conjuring away one more time in a jubilatory 
and manic fashion (a necessary phase of unsuccessful mourning work, 
according to Freud), but also virtually bereaved for itself. By hiding 
from themselves all these failures and all these threats, people would 
like to hide from the potential—force and virtuality—of what we will 
call the principle and even, still in the figure of irony, the spirzt of the 
Marxist critique. (...) 








But once again one should not be unfair to this book. Although such 
works remain fascinating, their very incoherence and someumes their 
distressing primitivity play the role of symptomatic signal which one 
must account for as well as possible. Arousing our attention to a geo- 
politics of the ideological stakes of the moment, deploying them on 
the scale of the worldwide cultural market, they have the value of 
reminding us of a complication to which I alluded a moment ago. 
Let’s be specific. If all these themes of the end (end of history, end of 
man, figure of the ‘last man’, entry into a certain post-Marxism, and 
so forth), were, already at the beginning of the sixties, part of the 
elementary culture of the philosophers of my generation, we are not 
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stuck today in their simple and static repetition. For it is also true that 
from this fundamental event it was not possible to deduce, and still 
less to date, this other event, this other series of events in progress and 
still unanalysed which came about, three decades later, and at a 
rbythm that no one in the world could calculate ın advance, not even a 
few months before. (...) 


This neo-liberal rhetoric, both jubilant and worried, manic and 
bereaved, often obscene 1n its euphoria, obliges us, then, to interro- 
gate an event-ness inscribed in the gap between the moment in which 
the ineluctability of a certain end was heralded and the actual collapse 
of those totalitarian states or societies that gave themselves the figure 
of Marxism. This latency period, which no one managed to represent 
to themselves much less to calculate in advance, is not just a temporal 
medium. No objective and homogeneous chronology can measure it. 
A set of transformations of all sorts (in particular, techno-scientifico- 
economico-media) exceeds both the traditional givens of the Marxist 
discourse and those of the liberal discourse opposed to it. Even 1f we 
have inherited some essential resources for projecting their analysis, we 
must first recognize that these mutations perturb the onto-theological 
schemas or the philosophies of technics as such. They disturb political 
philosophies and the common concepts of democracy, they oblige us 
to reconsider all relations between state and nation, man and citizen, 
the private and the public, and so forth. 


The Kojevian Duty 


This is where another thinking of historicity calls us beyond the meta- 
physical concept of history and the end of history, whether it be 
derived from Hegel or from Marx. This is where one could put to 
work in a more demanding fashion the two moments of the Kojevian 
Postscript on post-history and post-historical animals. It would be 
necessary, of course, to take into account Koyéve’s sometimes genial, 
often naively joking baroquism. Fukuyama does not do so enough, 
even if the irony of certain provocations does not entirely escape him. 
But it would also have been necessary to analyse with all possible 
rigour the oumerous chronological and logical articulations of that 
long and famous footnote. As he tells us in the Postscript to his 
Note, Kojève went to Japan in 1959. (...) Upon returning from 
this visit which he made as an important public official of the 
European Community, Kojève concluded that ‘post-historical’ 
Japanese civilization had set out on a path diametrically opposed 
to the ‘American path’, and this because of what he then names, 
in that profoundly offhand, nutty, and pataphysician manner which 
is, to be sure, his genius but which is also his entire responsibility, 
‘the Smobism in the pure state’ of the cultural formalism of Japanese 
society. (...) 


Who could deny that the neo-Marxist and para-Heideggerian reading 
of the Phenomenology of Sperit by Kojève is interesting? It played a form- 
ative and not negligible role, from many standpoints, for a certain 
generation of French intellectuals, just before or just after the War. 
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Things are not as simple in this regard as people generally maintain, 
but that is not our point here. On the other hand, if one wants to read 
with some seriousness that which is not altogether serious, namely 
Kojéve’s Note and Postscript on post-Marxism as post-history of 
humanity, then one must still underscore at least a few points. First of 
all, the last and also most enigmatic sentence of this Note, which we 
are going to quote, remains a prescriptive utterance. Who has ever 
read it? It is perhaps the most irresistible opening in this Postscript. It 
defines a task and a duty (devosr) for the feéwre of post-historical man, 
once what Kojève calls the ‘Japanization’ of the West (including the 
Russians) will have been realized. ‘Post-historical man dost...’, writes 
Kojève. ‘Dost’ what? Is ‘doit’ to be translated here as ‘must’ or ‘should’? 
Whatever may be the case concerning the modality or the context of this 
‘devoir’, whatever may be the necessity of this prescription, even if ıt 
calls for eternities of interpretation, there is an ‘it is necessary’ for the 
future. Whatever may be its indetermination, be it that of ‘it 1s neces- 
sary [that there be] the future’ [‘s faxt /’avenir’], there is some future 
and history, there is perhaps even the beginning of historicity for 
post-historical Man, beyond man and beyond history such as they 
have been represented up until now. We must insist on this specific 
point precisely because it points to an essential lack of specificity, an 
indetermination that remains the ultimate mark of the future: what- 
ever may be the case concerning the modality or the content of this duty, this 
necessity, this prescription or this injuncuon, this pledge, this task, 
also therefore this promise, this necessary promise, thr ‘it is necessary’ 
ii necessary, and that 15 the law. This indifference to the content here is 
not an indifference, it is not an stitwds of indifference, on the con- 
trary. Marking any opening to the event and to the future as such, it 
therefore conditions the interest and not the indifference to anything 
whatsoever, to all content ın general. Without it, there would be 
neither intention, nor need, nor desire, and so on. The concept of this 
singular indifference (difference itself) is not projected by our reading 
onto Kojéve’s text. The latter speaks of it. It characterizes in his view 
a future that would carry beyond what has up until now been called 
history. Apparently ‘formalist’, this indifference to the content has 
perhaps the value of giving one to think the necessarily pure and 
purely necessary form of the future as such, in its being-necessarily- 
promised, prescribed, assigned, enjoined, in the necessarily formal 
necessity of its possibility—in short, in its law. It is this law that dis- 
lodges any present out of its contemporaneity with itself. Whether the 
promise promises this or that, whether ıt be fulfilled or not, or whether 
it be unfulfillable, there is necessarily some promise and therefore 
some historicity as future-to-come. It is what we are nicknaming the 
messianic without messianism. (...) 


This law would signify the following to us: ın the same place, on the 
same limit, there where history is finished, there where a certain 
determined concept of history comes to an end, precisely there the his- 
toricity of history begins, there finally it has the chance of heralding 
itself—of promising itself. There where man, a certain determined 
concept of map, is finished, there the pure humanity of man, of the 
other man and of man as other begins or has finally the chance of herald- 
ing itself—of promising itself. In an apparently inhuman or else 
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a-human fashion. Even if these propositions sull call for critical or 
deconstructive questions, they are not reducible to the vulgate of the 
capitalist paradise as end of history. 


Permit me to recall very briefly that a certain deconstructive proced- 
ure, at least the one in which I thought I had to engage, consisted from 
the outset 10 putting into question the onto-theo- but also archeo- 
teleological concept of history—in Hegel, Marx, or even ın the epochal 
thinking of Heidegger Not in order to oppose it with an end of 
history or an ahistoricity, but, on the contrary, ın order to show that 
this onto-theo-archeo-teleology locks up, neutralizes, and finally can- 
cels historicity. It was then a matter of thinking another historicity— 
not a new history or still less a ‘new historicism’, but another opening 
of event-ness as historicity that permitted one not to renounce, but on 
the contrary to open up access to an affirmative thinking of the 
messianic and emancipatory promise as promise: as promise and not as 
ontolo-theological or teleo-eschatological programme or design. Not 
only must one not renounce the emancipatory desire, it is necessary to 
insist on it more than ever, it seems, and insist on it, moreover, as the 
very indestructibility of the ‘it is necessary’. This is the condition of a 
repoliticization, perhaps of another concept of the political. (...) 


The New International 


Let us returo now to the immediate vicinity of our subject. My sub- 
utle, ‘the new International’, refers to a profound transformation, 
projected over a long term, of international law, of its concepts, and 
its fields of intervention. Just as the concept of human rights has 
slowly been determined over the course of centuries through many 
socio-political upheavals (whether it be a matter of the right to work 
or economic rights, of the rights of women and children, and so 
forth), likewise international law should extend and diversify its field 
to include, if at least ıt is to be consistent with the idea of democracy 
and of human rights ıt proclaims, the worldwide economic and social 
field, beyond the sovereignty of states and of phantom-states. Despite 
appearances, what we are saying here is not simply anti-statist: in 
given and limited conditions, the super-state, which might be an inter- 
national institution, may always be able to limit the appropriations 
and the violence of certain private socio-economic forces. But without 
necessarily subscribing to the whole Marxist discourse (which, more- 
over, is complex, evolving, heterogeneous) on the state and its 
appropriation by a dominant class, on the distinction between state 
power and state apparatus, on the end of the political, on ‘the end of 
politics’, or on the withering away of the state," and, on the other 
hand, without suspecting the juridical idea in itself, one may sull find 
inspiration in the Marxist ‘spirit’ to criticize the presumed autonomy 
of the juridical and to denounce endlessly the de facto take-over of 
international authorities by powerful nation-states, by concentrations 


n On these points, cf Enenne Balibar, Crag dudes da matirialisme bistersque, Paris 1974, 
notably the chapter on ‘La recuficanon du Mexzfests commanste’ and its discussion of 
‘the “end of politics” ', ‘the new definiuon of the state’, and ‘a new poliucal practice’, 
p 83 ff 
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of techno-scientific capital, symbolic capital, and financtal capital, of 
state capital and private capital. A ‘new International’ is being sought 
through these crises of international law; it already denounces the 
limits of a discourse on human rights that will remain inadequate, 
sometimes hypocritical, and in any case formalistic and inconsistent 
with itself as long as the law of the market, the ‘foreign debt’, the 
inequality of techno-scientific, military, and economic development 
maintain an effective inequality as monstrous as that which prevails 
today, to a greater extent than ever in the history of humanity. For it 
must be cried out, at a nme when some have the audacity to neo- 
evangelize in the name of the ideal of a liberal democracy that has 
finally realized itself as the ideal of human history: never have 
violence, inequality, exclusion, famine, and thus economic oppression 
affected as many human beings in the history of the Earth and of 
humanity. Instead of singing the advent of the ideal of liberal democ- 
racy and the capitalist market ın the euphoria of the end of history, 
tnstead of celebrating the ‘end of ideologies’ and the end of the great 
emancipatory discourses, let us never neglect this obvious macroscopic 
fact, made up of innumerable singular sites of suffering: no degree of 
progress allows one to ignore that never before, in absolute figures, 
never have so many men, women, and children been subjugated, 
starved, or exterminated on the Earth. (And provisionally, but with 
regret, we must leave aside here the nevertheless indissociable ques- 
tion of what is becoming of so-called ‘animal’ life, the life and exist- 
ence of ‘animals’ in this history. This question has always been a 
serious one, but it will become massively unavoidable.) 


The ‘new International’ is not only that which is seeking a new inter- 
national law through these crimes. It is a link of affinity, suffering, 
and hope, a still discreet, almost secret link, as it was around 1848, 
but more and more visible, we have more than one sign of it. It is an 
untimely link, without status, without title, and without name, barely 
public even if it 1s not clandestine, without contract, ‘out of joint’, 
without coordination, without party, without country, without national 
community (International before, across, and beyond any national 
determination), without co-citizenship, without common belonging to 
a class. The name of new International is given here to what calls to 
the friendship of an alliance without institution among those who, 
even if they no longer believe or never believed in the socialist-Marxist 
International, in the dictatorship of the proletariat, in the messiano- 
eschatological role of the universal union of the proletarians of all 
lands, continue to be inspired by at least one of the spirits of Marx or 
of Marxism (they now know that there is wore then one) and in order to 
ally themselves, in a new, concrete, and real way, even if'this alliance 
no longer takes the form of a party or of a workers’ international, but 
rather of a kind of counter-conjuration, in the (theoretical and prac- 
tical) critique of the state of international law, the concepts of state 
and nation, and so forth: in order to renew this critique, and espe- 
cially to radicalize it. (...) f 


Undeconstructible Justice 


To critique, to call for interminable self-critique, 1s still to disunguish 
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between everything and almost everything. Now, if there is a spirit of 
Marxism which I will never be ready to renounce, it is not only the 
critical idea or the questioning stance (a consistent deconstruction 
must insist on them even as it also learns that this is not the last or 
first word). It is rather a certain emancipatory and messianic affirm- 
ation, a certain experience of the promise that one can try to liber- 
ate from any dogmatics and even from any metaphysico-religious 
determination, from any messiamssm. And a promise must promise 
to be kept, that is, not to remain ‘spiritual’ or ‘abstract’, but to 
produce events, new effective forms of action, practice, organization, 
and so forth. To break with the ‘party form’ or with some form of the 
state or the International does not mean to give up every form of 
practical or effective organization. It 1s exactly the contrary that 
matters to us here. 


In saying that, one is in opposition to two dominant tendencies: on 
the one hand, the most vigilant and most modern reinterpretations of 
Marxism by certain Marxists (notably French Marxists and those 
around Althusser) who believed that they must instead try to dissoci- 
ate Marxism from any teleology or from any messianic eschatology 
(but my concern is precisely to distinguish the latter from the former); 
on the other hand, anti-Marxist interpretations that determine their 
own emancipatory eschatology by giving it a metaphysical or onto- 
theological content that is always deconstructible. A deconstructive 
thinking, the one that matters to me here, has always pointed out the 
wreducibility of affirmation and thus of the promise, as well as the 
undeconstructibility of a certain idea of justice (dissociated here from 
law).* Such a thinking cannot operate without justifying the principle 
of a radical and interminable, infinite (both theoretical and practical, 
as one used to say) critique. This critique belongs to the movement of 
an experience open to the absolute future of what is coming, that is to 
say, a necessarily indeterminate, abstract, desert-like experience that 
is confided, exposed, given up to its waiting for the other and for the 
event. In its pure formality, in the indetermination that it requires, 
one may find yet another essential affinity between it and a certain 
messianic spirit. What we have said here or elsewhere about exappro- 
priation (the radical contradiction of all ‘capital’, of all property or 
appropriation, as well as all the concepts that depend on it, beginning 
with that of free subjectivity, thus of emancipation as ordered by these 





n On this difference between susuce and law [dre], permit me to refer once again to 
‘Force of Law’. The necessity of this distinction does not entail the least disquelifice- 
uon of the juridical, ms specificity, and the new approaches ıt calls for today Such a 
distinction appears on the contrary to be indispensable and prior to any re-claboranon. 
In particular, in all the places where one may remark what are called today more or 
less calmly ‘juridical voids’, as if it were a marter of filling ın the blanks without re- 
doing things from top to bottom There 1s nothing surprising tn che fact thar it 1s most 
often a question of the preperty and proper mature of ife [la propreitd da la vee], of its inherıt- 
ance, and of tts generations (the scienufic, juridical, economic, and political problems 
of the so-called human genome, gene therapy, organ transplants, surrogate mothers, 
frozen embryos, and so forth) 

To believe thet ic 1s merely a matter of filling ın a ‘juridical void’, there where the 
point 1s to chink the lew, the law of the law, right, and justice, to believe thar it 1s 
enough to produce new ‘articles of the legal code’ to ‘regulate the problem’, would be 
tantamount to turning over the thinking of ethics to an ethics committee 
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concepts) does not justify any bondage. It is, if we may say so, exactly 
the opposite. Servitude binds (itself) to appropriation. 


Now, this gesture of fidelity to a certain spirit of Marxism is a respon- 
sibility incumbent in principle, to be sure, on anyone. Barely deserv- 
ing the name community, the new International belongs only to 
anonymity. But this responsibility appears today, at least within the 
limits of an intellectual and academic field, to return more imperatively 
and, let us say so as not to exclude anyone, by priority, im srgency to 
those who, during the last decades, managed to resist a certain hege- 
mony of the Marxist dogma, indeed of 1ts metaphysics, in its political 
or theoretical forms. And still more particularly to those who have 
insisted on conceiving and on practising this resistance without show- 
ing any leniency toward reactionary, conservative or neo-conservative, 
anti-scientific or obscurantist temptations, to those who, on the con- 
trary, have ceaselessly proceeded in a hyper-critical fashion, I will 
dare to say in a deconsructive fashion, in the name of a new Enlight- 
enment for the century to come. And without renouncing an ideal of 
democracy and emancipation, but rather by trying to think it and to 
put it to work otherwise. 


The responsibility, once again, would here be that of an heir. Whether 
they wish it or know it or not, all men and women, all over the Earth, 
are today to a certain extent the heirs of Marx and Marxism. That is, 
as we were saying a moment ago, they are heirs of the absolute singu- 
larity of a project—or of a promise—which has a philosophical and 
scienufic form. This form is in principle non-religious, in the sense of 
a positive religion; it is not mythological: it is therefore not national 
—for beyond even the alliance with a chosen people, there is no 
nationality or nationalism that is not religious or mythological, let us 
say ‘mystical’ in the broad sense. The form of this promise or of this 
project remains absolutely unique. Its event is at once singular, total, 
and uneffaceable—uneffaceable except by a denegation and in the 
course of a work of mourning that can only displace, without effacing, 
the effect of a traumatism. 


There is no precedent whatsoever for such an event. In the whole his- 
tory of humanity, in the whole history of the world and of the Earth, 
in all that to which one can give the name of history in general, such 
an event (let us repeat, the event of a discourse in the philosophico- 
scientific form claiming to break with myth, religion, and the nation- 
alist ‘mystique’) has been bound, for the first time and inseparably, to 
worldwide forms of social organization (a party with a universal voca- 
tion, a labour movement, 2 confederation of states, and so forth). All 
of this while proposing a new concept of the human, of society, eco- 
nomy, nanon, several concepts of the state and of its disappearance. 
Whatever one may think of this event, of the sometimes terrifying 
failure of that which was thus begun, of the techno-economic or eco- 
logical disasters and the totalitarian perversions to which it gave rise 
(perversions that some have been saying for a long time are precisely 
not perversions, that is, they are not pathological and accidental cor- 
ruptions but the necessary deployment of an essential logic present at 
the birth, of an originary dis-adjustment—let us say, for our part, ina 
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too-elliptical fashion and without contradicting this hypothesis, they 
are the effect of an omtological treatment of the spectrality of the ghost 
—whatever one may think also of the traumatism in human memory 
that may follow, this unique attempt took place. A messianic promise, 
even if ıt was not fulfilled, at least in the form ın which it was uttered, 
even if it rushed headlong toward an ontological content, will have 
imprinted an inaugural and unique mark in history. And whether we 
like it or not, whatever consciousness we have of it, we cannot not be 
its heirs. There is no inheritance without a call to responsibility. An 
inheritance is always the reaffirmation of a debt, but a critical, select- 
tve, and filtering reaffirmation, which is why we distinguished several 
spirits. By inscribing ın our subtitle such an equivocal expression as 
‘the state of the debt’, we wanted to announce, to be sure, a certain 
number of 1neluctable themes, but above all that of an uneffaceable 
and insoluble debt toward one of the spirits inscribed in historical 
memory under the proper names of Marx and Marxism. Even where 
it is not acknowledged, even where it remains unconscious or dis- 
avowed, this debt remains at work, in particular in political philoso- 
phy which structures implicitly all philosophy or all thought on the 
subject of philosophy. 


Let us limit ourselves, for lack of ume, to certain traits, for example, 
of what is called deconstruction, in the figure that it initially took over 
the course of these last decades, namely the deconstruction of the 
metaphysics of the ‘proper’, of logocentrism, linguisticism, phonolog- 
ism, the demystification or the de-sedimentation of the autonomic 
hegemony of language (a deconstruction in the course of which is 
elaborated another concept of the text or the trace, of their originary 
technization, of iterability, of the prosthetic supplement, but also of 
the proper and of what was given the name exappropriation). Such a 
deconstruction would have been impossible and unthinkable in a pre- 
Marxist space. Deconstruction has never had any sense or interest, in 
my view at least, except as a radicalization, which is to say also fw the 
tradition of a certain Marxism, in a certain spirit of Marcasm. There has 
been, then, this attempted radicalization of Marxism called decon- 
struction (and in which, as some have noted, a certain economic concept 
of the dsfferantial economy and of exappropriation, or even of the gift, 
plays an organizing role, as does the concept of work ted to differance 
and to the work of mourning in general). If this attempt has been pru- 
dent and sparing but rarely negative in the strategy of its references to 
Marx, it is because the Marxist ontology, the appellanon Marx, the 
legitimation by way of Marx had been in a way too solidly taken over 
larraisonness]. They appeared to be welded to an orthodoxy, to appa- 
ratuses and strategies, whose least fault was not only that they were, as 
such, deprived of a future, deprived of the future itself. By ‘welded’ 
one may understand an artfactual but solid adherence whose very 
event constituted the whole history of the world for the last century 
and a half, and thus the whole history of my generation. 


But a radicalization is always indebted to the very thing it radicalizes.* 





D But what does ‘to radicalize’ mean? It 1s not, by a long shot, the best word. It does 
indicate a movement of going further, of course, and of noc stopping. Bur that is the 
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That is why I spoke of the Marxist memory and tradition of decon- 
struction, of its Marxist ‘spirit’. It is not the only one and it is not just 
any one of the Marxist spirits, of course. One ought to extend and 
refine these examples, but time is lacking. 


If my subtitle specified the state of the debt, it was also in view of prob- 
lematizing the concept of the State or the state, with or without capital 
initial, and in three ways. 


First of all, we have said it often enough, one cannot establash the state of 
a debt, for example as regards Marx and Marxism, as one would a 
balance sheet or an exhaustive record, in a static and statistical manoer. 
These accounts cannot be tabulated. One makes oneself accountable 
by an engagement that selects, interprets, and orients. In a practical 
and performative manner, and by a decision that begins by get- 
ting caught up, like a responsibility, in the snares of an injunction 
that is already multiple, heterogeneous, contradictory, divided—thus 
an inheritance that will always keep its secret. And the secret of a 
crime. The secret of its very author. The secret of the one who says to 
Hamlet: 


Ghest I am thy Fathers Spirit, 

Doom'd for a certain terme to walke the night, 
And for the day confin’d to fast in Fires, 

Tull the foule crimes done ın my dayes of Nature 
Are burnt and purg'd away: But that I am forbid 
To tel the secrets of my Prison-House, 

I could a Tale unfold... [I, v] 4 
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limit of its perunence. The point would be to do more or less than ‘radicalize’, or 
rather something other, for the stakes are precisely those of the root and its presumed 
unity The point would be not to progress still further into the depths of radicality, of 
the fundamental, or the originary (cause, principle, srabd), while taking another step 
tn the same direction One would try instead to go there where the schema of the 
fundamental, of the originary, or of the radical, in 1ts ewtedegeca! unity and in the form 
1n which it continues to govern the Marxist crinque, calls for questions, procedures of 
formalization, genealogical interpretanons that are set or ses twfficreatly put to work 10 
what dominares the discourses that call themselves Marxist Not sufficiently in the 
thematics and ın the consequence For the quesuoning unfolding of these formaliz- 
ations and of these genealogies affects almost the whole discourse, and ın a way that 1s 
not just ‘theoretical’, as one says. The stake that is serving as our guiding thread here, 
namely, the concept or the schema of the ghost, was heralded long ago, and in its own 
name, across the problematics of the work of mourning, idealization, simulacrum, 
mimesis, iverability, the double uyunction, the ‘double bind’, and undecidability as a 
condition of responsible decision, and so forth (. .) 

4 It is not clear whether the ‘foule crimes’ that happened ‘in my dayes of Nacure’ were 
bus or not. And this is, perhaps, the secret of these ‘secrets of my Prison-House’ which 
ic1s ‘forbid’ to the King to reveal. Performatives ex ebyme. The oaths, the calls to swear, 
the injunctions, and the conpuranons thac then proliferare—ss in all of the plays of 
Shakespeare, who was a great thinker and great poet of the cath—suppose a secret, to 
be sure, some impossible testimony, one which cannot and especially must not be 
exposed in a confession, still less a proof, a piece of evidence, or a constative utterance 
of the type s is P. Bur this secret also keeps the secret of some absolute contradiction 
between two experiences of the secret: I tell you chat I cannot tell you, I swear rt, that 
is my first crime and my first confession, a confession without confession They do not 
exclude any other of the kind, believe me. 
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Every revenant seems here to come from and return to the earth, to 
come from it as from a buried clandestinity (humus and mould, tomb 
and subterranean prison), to return to it as to the lowest, toward the 
humble, humid, humiliated. We must pass by here, we too, we must 
pass over in silence, as low as possible to the earth, the return of an 
animal: not the figure of the old mole (‘Well said, old Mole’), nor of a 
certain hedgehog, but more precisely of a ‘fretfull Porpentine’ that the 
spirit of the Father 1s then getung ready to conjure away by removing 
an ‘eternal blazon’ from ‘ears of flesh and blood’. 


Secondly, another debt, all the questions concerning democracy, the 
universal discourse on human rights, the future of humanity, and so 
forth, will give rise only to formal, right-thinking, and hypocritical 
alibis as long as the ‘foreign debt’ has not been treated head-on, in as 
responsible, consistent, and systematic manner as possible. With this 
name or with this emblematic figure, it is a matter of interest and first 
of all of the interest of capital in general, an interest that, in the order 
of the world today, namely the worldwide market, holds a mass of 
humanity under its yoke and in a new form of slavery. This always 
happens and ıs authorized in the statist or inter-statist forms of an 
organization. Now, these problems of the foreign debt—and every- 
thing chat is metonymized by this concept—will not be treated with- 
out at least the spirit of the Marxist critique, the critique of the 
market, of the multiple logics of capital, and of that which links the 
state and international law to this market. 


Thirdly, lastly, and consequently, a profound and critical re-elaboration 
of national sovereignty, and of citizenship must correspond to a phase 
of decisive mutation. It would be impossible without vigilant and sys- 
tematic reference to a Marxist problematic, if not to the Marxist 
conclusions regarding the state, the power of the state, and the state 
apparatus, the illusions of its legal autonomy as concerns socio- 
economic forces, but also regarding new forms of a withering or 
rather a reinscription, a re-delimitation of the state in a space that it 
no longer dominates and that moreover it never dominated without 
division. 


A 


Maurice Glasman 


The Great Deformation: 
Polanyi, Poland and the Terrors of 
Planned Spontaneity 


Labour is only another name for a human activity that goes with life 
itself.. To allow the market mechanism to be the sole director of the 
fare of human beings and their natural environment, indeed, even of 
the amount and use of their purchasing power, would result in the 
demolition of society. For the alleged commodity ‘labour power’ 
cannot be shoved about, used tndiscriminarely, or even left unused, 
without affecung the human individuals who happen to be the bearers 
be of this particular commodity. In disposing of man’s labour power the 
system would, incidentally, dispose of the physical, psychological, and 
moral entity ‘man’ attached to that tag. Robbed of the protective 
cover of cultural :nstitunons, human beings would perish from the 
effects of social exposure; they would die as the victims of acute social 
dislocation through vice, perversion, crime and starvation 


Karl Polanyi, The Great Treasformatren 


The central problem addressed in this essay is why the most successful model 
of economic and social reconstruction in world history has been ignored in 
astern Europe. The West German postwar settlement combined the crea- 
tion of a sustainable and efficient market economy, liberal-democratic insti- 
tutions and parties, the development of a welfare state based on certain 
ideals of justice and the institutionalization of trade-union responsibilities. 
Why has the social-market model in general, and codetermination in partic- 
ular, been ignored as a necessary part of the transition from a closed to an open 
society? This question is all the more puzzling as the four conscious goals of 
Polish transition, a) the construction of a market economy with recognized 
property rights; b) the establishment of legitimate democratic political insti- 
tutions and parties functioning within a framework of rights enforced by 
law; c) the creation of social stability through the establishment of minimal 
standards of justice and fair public procedures; and d) the integration of the 
country into Western Europe, were all achieved by the Federal Republic of 
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Germany after the Second World War. Thus the model exists in the 
most politically powerful and economically successful state in Europe, 
which is also a directly neighbouring country. The question is all the 
more pressing as the principal agent of Communism’s rejection, the 
Solidarnosc union, was based precisely upon those values of Catholic 
syodicalism characteristic of the West German consensus, of which 
the most fundamental idea was that the precondition of economic 


reconstruction is effective societal restoration.? It will be argued that | 


Karl Polanyi’s concept of the market utopia described in The Great 
Transformation is the best available starting point for trying to explain 
this weird state of affairs. Polanyi’s work provides resources for an 
explanation of how it came to happen that a workers’ movement 
became the guarantor of a reform programme that removed unions, 
solidarity and justice from Polish politics leading to the re-emergence 
of the Communist Party as the principal defender of labour. Polanyi’s 
two general laws of transformation will be developed and then 
applied in the second half of the essay. 


I. The Shape of Human Association 


This section has three purposes. The first is to define the basic 
elements of Polanyi’s system, most particularly the role of labour ın 
the reproduction of a culture. The second is to develop his analysis of 
Speenhamland and the consequent introduction of a free market in 
labour and to show that it is of comparative relevance in understand- 
ing the transition from Bolshevism to a market society in Poland. 
Paternalist authoritarianism, it will be argued, is a precondition of 
societal commodification. The third purpose is to emphasize the 
importance of reason in the framing of agendas, and the fundamental 
role that feasibility plays as a force in mobilizing political support. 


Tradition and Transition 


To separate labour from the acuvites of life and to subject ıt to the laws of the 
market was to annihilate all organic forms of existence and to replace them 
by a different type of organization, an atomistic and individualisuc one. 4 


Polany1’s work is framed by an idea that can best be summarized as 
‘organic rationality’. This 1s the philosophy that human transform- 
ation does not begin ex sow but from existing institutions and pat- 
terns of cooperation, and further, that ‘human thought and action can 
comprehend and influence these changes. It 1s an industrial philosophy 


! This essay will also appear this year in an alternate version in C. Bryant, ed., The 
New Great Treasfermatten, published by Routledge. The author also has four primary 
debu to acknowledge. The first 1s to Jeff Weintraub who insisted that I study Polanyi's 
work after reading the first draft of my book Unmecessery Saffermag, Verso, forthcoming 
The second 1s to Seven Lukes who suggested the aude The third 1s to Luisa Zancht 
whose study of inter-sectoral wage differenuals in German industry underpins many of 
the efficiency arguments made here concerning trade-union parucipation. The fourth 
is to Christopher Bryant who edited an earlier version of this essay. 

? Solidarity, ‘Programme Adopted by the First National Congress’, in P. Raina, ed., 
Poland 1981, Towards Sectal Renewal, London 1981 

3 Karl Polanyi, Ths Great Transfermatees (henceforth TGT), Boston 1944. 

4 TGT, p. 163. 
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in which solidarity and freedom are both created and sustained by 
human labour, and thus work and its democratic organization 
become its distinctive central concern. Work is the means by which 
reason and community are reconciled in freedom. Through this idea 
Polanyi tries to explain the paradox of modernity which can be sum- 
marized as the following process. As society develops in size, techno- 
logical power and complexity, it tends to eliminate itself as the 
centralized state grows on one side, and the decentralized economy on 
the other. Amorphously squeezed between the individual maximizer 
and the collective aggregator, society as a functional moral entity 
disappears. 


The emergence of the modern state with its national currency and uni- 
formity of tariffs destroys the existing institutions of social organiz- 
ation such as cities, corporations, unions, parishes, municipalities 
and estates. The legal constitution replaces the ethical ties generated 
by shared vocational institutions. The central bureaucracy and 
national police replace more immediate forms of discipline and 
organization. The market, ın its turn, undermines racketeering and 
rigging, the central characteristic of all stable association, thus open- 
ing up the elements of society for sale on the open market. Confronted 
by stable patterns of production characterized by quality control and 
apprenticeships with the consequent barriers to entry, the market 
solution 1s to abolish cooperation, not to democratize rackets. The 
state creates the conditions, the market makes the moves, the result is 
the emptying of the body politic. Society, understood as a stable net- 
work of self-governing institutions as well as a web of self-regulating 
systems, disintegrates. 


This nationalization of politics and markets produces a further 
paradoxical development. The new state becomes embedded in a 
structure of international economic competition and retreats from 
internal regulation, surrendering the principle of ordering social 
relations and distributing resources to the market. Simultaneously it 
becomes increasingly hostile to the intervention of other states in its 
national market, and thus a state of war becomes the parallel political 
order to that of international trade.’ 


Polanyi’s first general law of transformation is that atomism and 
nationalism are logically and structurally linked through their mutual 
contempt for societal instituuons and traditions. The atomism of 
classical economic theory is transformed into the nationalism of state 
conflict through the process of collectivism which disintegrates and 
then aggregates without mediation. State intervention is only morally 
justified in the affairs of other countries. The only form of patriotism 
left ıs war, the civil life of the nation being characterized by competi- 
tion. An individualistic internal order is complemented by an anarch- 
istic global order with sovereignty doing the transitional work. Both 
the sovereign agent of rational choice and the sovereign state of 
politics see dependency as a weakness, a denial of autonomy, and are 


> This conflict can cake the form of umperial rivalry as an attempt to expand the size of 
1orernal markets, border disputes, or ethnic conflicts. 
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constantly resisting the demands of social and economic cooperation 
brought about by the division of labour, international markets and 
the complex skills and knowledge required to survive in the modern 
world. As a consequence of the government’s attempts to maintain 
international recognition of its currency, which remains the last sur- 
viving economic responsibility of the state, society 1s further subordi- 
nated to the demands of the market in the name of protecting 


purchasing power. In a market society the necessities of life are made ` 


dependent on international exchange and thus the value of money 
becomes fundamental to survival. Labour and land, or in simpler 
language human beings and nature, the substance of society are com- 
modified to this end, and the particular forms of ownership, associa- 
tion and tradition through which they were previously combined have 
no rational or productive function left.© People’s sustenance, 
employment and accommodation become dependent on the market. 
Invariably society disintegrates under the strain of relentless commod- 
ification. The lack of intermediate institutions then leads to the con- 
struction of an «éstrect community enforced by the state apparatus ın 
order to restore ‘order’ and the values of community. Nationalism is 
the most abstract of ideologies, it is an attempt to revive an emaciated 
corpse by means of a central bureaucracy. It is also a necessity, for the 


state is the only institution left to which people can turn for relief _ 


from the market. 


Polanyi’s explanation of the savagery characteristic of the first half of 
the twentieth century is primarily conceptual and boils down to the 
thesis that once economic rationality and ‘reasons of state’ become 
severed from an organized social base both democracy and stable 
cooperation become irrational. Disembedded rationality and disem- 
bodied polities leads to the relentless vacillation between these two 
extremely powerful abstractions, the state as the defender of order 
and the market as the arena of freedom. Thus the conceptual paradox 
underpinning the construction of a market society is that while the 
economic sphere, understood as a self-regulating system of exchange 
grounded in individual choice and governed by prices (catalaxy), 
becomes increasingly autonomous and its idea of rationality domi- 
nates societal relations, it 1s based on an impoverished concepuon of 
the importance of the economy and its institutions in the reproduc- 
tion of society. Polanyi’s criticism of the Marxist tradition 1s that its 
understanding of the economy is similarly impoverished through an 
equally instrumental analysis of the role of labour in distributing 
knowledge, creating soliderities and generating trust. The problem 
is not a choice between economics and culture for the two are 
indistinguishable. A society which does not transform the world 
through its combined effort and knowledge has neither a culture nor 


an economy. 


6 The irony 1s that sovereignty 1s a territorial concept and was central to the emerg- 
ence of the nanon stare, but its rise coincided with the dissolution of all patterns of 
associacon that linked the land to producuon through the smpositon of a free market 
in land and its products Thus the defence of a territory ceased to mean the protection 
of a way of life, more a military defence of borders separaung countries with homogen- 
eous patterns of regulation It is at this point that the linguisuc turn is made in the 
disunction between nanons 
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For Polanyi labour value is not an external effect of aggregation or a 
surplus value accruing to goods but an internal cause of human 
development and survival. Economic activity is not an instrumental 
outcome of the erbitrary coordination of human decisions driven by 
greed, but the creation of stable relations of dependency renewed by 
changes in knowledge and the demand for cooperation. People’s lives 
and their livelihoods cannot be separated without damage being done 
to both. As labour is the means through which the world is trans- 
formed by human action, the relations of production are fundamental to 
any conception of freedom, and it is this idea that is the fundamental 
concero of organic rationality. Economics as a substantive activity 
concerns man’s most fundamental relationships with others and with 
nature. As a formal discipline it is concerned only with means—end 
relationships under conditions of scarcity.” The formal meaning is 
made substantial in a market society through the commodification of 
society, but it cannot control or comprehend the consequences of its 
imposition. The bounded rationality of rational choice turns all 
resistance into a form of irrationality. The state then arrives to clear 
up the mess. In the absence of self-governing institutions which struc- 
ture economic activity, the mess is centrally controlled and contained 
and thus both freedom and stability are undermined. Polanyi’s ques- 
tion is ethical as well as empirical and is: ‘how can social continuity 
and solidarity be both rational and substantive so as to retain enough 
of a society’s traditional functions and shape to resist the claims of 
both state and market subordination, while modernizing production 
and renewing institutions?’ 


Polanyi’s idea of organic rationality, which he proposes as an alterna- 
tive to the domination of states and markets, 1s derived from that 
moral tradition which seeks to reconcile the claims of reason with the 
demands of historical association. This philosophy has distinctive 
roots, the most important of which are the Catholic and socialist 
responses to liberalism defined in terms of competitive labour and 
land markets in the newly created self-regulated economic sphere and 
the centralization of political power in the state through the idea of 
citizenship. Both citizenship and economic self-regulation break the 
power of intermediate institunons and solidarities while severing 
politics from economics through the elevation of private property 
claims to the level of a human right. The constitutional separation of 
powers effectively meant the separation of people from power over 
their economic lives. 


It will be argued that the twin components of socialist syndicalism 
based on the idea of self-organized democratic labour power and 
Catholic social doctrine with its stress on solidarity and cooperation 


7 For a detailed analytic distinction between the substantive and formal meanings of 
economics, see Karl Polanyi, “The Economy as Insututed Process’, in G Dakon, ed, 
Primitive, Archas and Modern Econemses, Boston 1968. 

®In this bis answer 1s similar co Durkheim’s and takes the form of a vocational 
democracy. For Durkheim's attempt to render the idea of organic rationality amenable 
to racional reflection, see Emile Durkheim, Profecreme! Ethacs and Civx: Morals, London 
1992 For a longer analysis of Polanyi's concepuon of tradition see my ‘Liberty, Labour 
and the Limits of the Market’, sur Worksng Paper, Florence 1994. 
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were the distinctive features of the Polish form of opposition to 
Communism and the positive articulation of an alternative as devel- 
oped most coherently ın the Solidarnosc document of 1981.9 The 
tradition of organic rationality can thus shed light on the Solidarnosc 
movement and the types of possibilities available for Poland to 
authentically reconstruct its own traditions and ethical inheritance 
within the demands made by the global economy and new inter- 
national consensus. 


Labour and the Body Politic 


The most general category that Polanyi uses to frame his conception 
of society is culture. Three elements form its ‘substance’—‘human 
beings, their natural surroundings and productive organizations’.” 
They are the units around which societal resistance clusters when the 
culture is in danger and they are all threatened by the demands of 
market society. As regards the human being a necessary feature of 
organic association is that it does not allow the individual to starve: 


It 1s the absence of the threat of individual starvation which makes primi- 
uve society, in a sense, more human than the market economy 7 


People, Polanyi insists, are not produced by the market or for it, 
neither are they produced by the state and its laws and institutions. 
Human beings are humanized by the plurality of institutions (work, 
church, family) that recognize them as bearers of an identity based on 
the possession of responsibility, skills and conscience. 


The second element, land, is ‘inextricably interwoven with man’s 
institutions’.” The commodification of land led to the breakdown of 
many of the characteristic institutions and practices of society, its 
distinctive way of life and meanings. Of the three commodity fictions 
(labour, land, money) it is labour which draws Polany1's attention as 
the fundamental element of social organization. This is what gives 
society 1ts ‘human shape’ and the lack of recognition of this fact is 
what leads to ‘degeneration’.% As labour is one of the primary activi- 
ties of any culture, the institutions of its reproduction are constitutive 
of society itself for ‘the organization of labour is only another term for ` 
the forms of life of the common people’.4 The development of a mar- 
ket in labour means the subordination of society to the economic sys- 
tem, and the foisting of a market economy upon a differently organized 
community is ‘only a short formula for the liquidation of every and 
any cultural institution in an organic society’. This is what hap- 

ned to Britain ın the Industrial Revolution and involves the 
removal of all the productive characteristics of the previous society 
that functioned according to a logic other than that of a self-regulating 


9 Solidarity, ‘Programme Adopted by the First Nauonal Congress’ 
© TGT, p 162 
TGT, p 164 
2 TGT, p. 178 
3 TGT, p 83. 
M TGT, p 75. 
5 TGT, p 159. 


market with its necessary corollaries of the commodification of land 
and labour. In Britain, while every functional tradition was abolished, 
those traditions of community with no productive function such as 
the monarchy and the national church were given a greater promi- 
nence than they had ever enjoyed. The particularly English tradition 
of symbolic political continuity and brutal economic dislocation was 
established. As every society must produce and transform, labour 
organizations prove the most vital and durable feature of its continua- 
tion, and it is these that must, above all, be removed if a transform- 
ation is to be successful, or renewed if society is to survive. This is the 
central dilemma of every transition to a market order. 


The key term in any transformation is the rate of change, which is the 
result of the conflict between tradition and transformation and 
expresses itself in the delaying tactics and resistances that allow a com- 
munity to preserve its meanings, institutions, freedoms and practices 
when confronted by challenges and changes that may be necessary but 
are extremely painful.” At issue is the renewal of existing institutions 
and practices through effective functional redefinition. Each change 
that society confronts is further distunguished for Polanyi by its 
‘degenerative’ and ‘constructive’ possibilities. The former are charac- 
terized by a combination of social dislocation compounded by a 
removal of freedoms, the latter by a clear recognition of dependency 
and a broadening of the possibilities for Liberty implicit in that 
recognition. Each significant change is characterized by a ‘storm’ 
during which the ‘substance’ of society is imperilled. The three storms 
he analyses are the enclosure movement of sixteenth- and early 
seventeenoth-century England, the Industrial Revolution of the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the Great Depression and 
the rise of autarchy that characterized the inter-war period culminat- 
ing in fascism and the Second World War. 


His first attempt to distinguish between organic rationality and 
irrationality through the notion of the rate of change is his apprecia- 
tion of Tudor and Stuart policy concerning enclosures. Polanyi argues 
that the Tudors and early Stuarts used the power of the crown to slow 
down the social devastation caused by enclosures so that they could be 
made more bearable. The principal means of doing this was through 
the national enforcement of the Statute of Artificers of 1563 with its 
seven-year apprenticeships, yearly wage assessments and enforcement 
of labour statutes. They also redefined the role of the national church, 
giving it a greater welfare function within the parish and less legal 
responsibility. In this way the ‘fabric’ of society was re-woven without 
being rent, despite the commodification of land that ensued. 


™ Manfred Riedel claims that this 1s Hegel’s idea in the Philesepby of Right, and he 
might have a point worth developing for a proper understanding of organic ranonal- 
tty, but this 1s not the place. See Riedel, Betwwen Traditrex and Revolaten, Cambridge 
1984, particularly chapters 3, 5 and 7. In chapter 3 of Usmecestery Suffertg I discuss the 
role of unions in Hegel's framing of the revolutionary claims of the market and the 
traditional responses of society in the development of freedom, cf. Phslasepby of Right, 
paras 243 and 250-256 Hegel's insights into the rauonal structure of societal tradi- 
tions and the relanonship between insumeoons, labour and freedom should not be 
negated by his identification of the state with the brain of the social organism end the 
resulung primacy of bureaucratic politics as the end of man. 
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Polanyi’s most original development of the idea of organic rationality, 
however, lies in his analysis of the Speenhamland scale that domi- 
nated British welfare policy from 1795 to 1834: 


The justices of Berkshire, meeting at the Pelikan Inn, ın Speenhamland, 
near Newbury, on 6 May 1795, in a time of great distress, decided that 
subsidies ın aid of wages should be granted in accordance with a scale 
dependent on the price of bread, so that a minimum income should be 
assured to the poor irrespectrve of their earnings.” 


Superficially, Speenhamland appears as a classic means by which 
society resists the claims of the market through the introduction of a 
basic income, or ‘right to live’. It was the eighteenth-century equiva- 
lent of the citizen's wage in which each subject in Britain was given an 
unconditional payment.® It obstructed the commodification of 
labour thar followed the privatization of land holdings during the cen- 
tury of enclosures. It also undermined, or ignored, the fundamental 
role that human labour plays in the maintenance and transformation 
of society and culture. It destroyed standards of work through sever- 
ing the link with quality maintained by apprenticeships and wages, it 
outlawed the guilds as organizations that taught and reproduced 
skills, and it ended up by transforming self-sufficient farmers into 
paupers dependent for their subsistence on the local parish bureau- 


cracy. 


Speenhamland had an effect on English culture similar to that of 
Bolshevik rule in Poland. It not only led to the pauperization of the 
self-sufficient, the erosion of personal morality, and the destruction of 
work-skills vital to the health of the body politic but its application 
also deprived labour of its market value. In consequence no self- 
organized class of employees was in place to resist the demands of the 
new commodified economy. A pacified, disorganized and demoral- 
ized society was helpless before the demands of the self-regulating 
market. The effects of paternalism on the ‘substance’ of the common 
culture were so devastating that anything seemed better in compar- 
1son. In time the victims of the new regime either passively acquiesced 
or actively supported market utopianism so as to rescue their freedom 
and dignity. 


The tragedy of industrializing Britain, as can be said of contemporary 
Poland, is that the people were faced only with degenerative choices, 
either the degradation of paternalist stagnation without political 
liberty as was the case with Speenhamland and Bolshevism, or the 
annihilation of solidarity ın the name of freedom through the com- 
modificauon of labour and land, as with the creation of an unregu- 
lated labour market in nineteenth-century Britain and the Balcerowicz 
‘stabilization’ plan in 1990. Polanyi puts it thus: 


If Speenhamland meant the snug misery of degradauon, now the labouring 
poor was homeless in society ...If Speenhamland had overworked the 





7 TGT, p 197. 

£ For recent defences of this policy see Philippe Van Parijs, cd., Arguseg for Baste 
Income, Verso, London 1992 
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values of neighbourhood, family, and rural surroundings, now man was 
detached from home and kin, torn from his roots and all meaningful 
environment. In short, if Speexbamland meant the ret of rmmebilrty, new the peril 
was death threagh expesure.”9 


Polanyi links the wrecking of labour value in the reproduction of 
culture with the attempt to find refuge in the values of idealized com- 
munity and belonging, which are usually plundered by paternalists as 
an alternative to confronting the demands of modernity through the 
institutionalization of justice. The rhetoric of lost community is just as 
dangerous to society as the bestialization of man proposed by the 
political economists. The coerced community of Communism is 
even more injurious than the chaos of unregulated commodification. 
The tragic choice between communitarianism and economic liberal- 
ism is that of either rotting in subsidized decay in a crumbling home 
or being left exposed and unprotected in that most inhospitable of 
terrains, a culcureless desert ruled by the law of the jungle. The alter- 
Dative to communitarian oppression and stagnation, however, is not 
isolation. Polanyi cites Aristotle approvingly for stressing the self- 
sufficiency of domestic units (the oikos) as the non-contractual 
foundation of society and his analogy to the person outside reciprocity 
as either a beast or a god.” 


The two poles of the idiot dialectic that reappear continually in 
Polanyi’s work are stagnant holism and methodological individual- 
ism. The former cannot explain change, the latter ignores society: 
both misunderstand people. The organically rational cast of his 
thought is brought out in his approach to class, which he embeds in 
the necessity of the reproduction of a functioning society. Specific 
classes take the responsibility for protecting the substance of society 
during times of change: 


The fate of classes is much more often determined by the needs of society 
than the fare of society 1s determined by the needs of classes .. . The ‘chal- 
lenge’ 1s to society as a whole; the response comes through groups, sections 
and classes.... Purely economic matters such as affect want-satisfaction 
are incomparably less relevant to class behaviour than quesuons of social 
recognition ? 


What Marxists call class consciousness is simply what the working 
class have to do to protect the nation from catastrophe when they have 


9 TGT, p 183 My emphasis. 
= It was one of the more remarkable achievements of the New Right that they 
combined an equal commitment to both. See chapter 7 of Usmeceery Safferrug. 
= Aristotle, The Pelstxs, Book 1, 12538, 1-6 In many ways the problems of Aristoce are 
those of Polanyi, and they are not trivial They both idennfy self-sufficiency with self- 
determination and concetve of the unit of freedom as the collecuvity Thus both 
individual freedom within the state and reciprocity between societies are always a 
threat and can never be adequately grounded. Freedom, for Aristotle, can only begin 
with a recognition of dependency. Aristode’s concern with the functional necessity of a 
just social order, the mutuality of social life, the reference to common norms as the 
source of social order, the idea of institucions as the embodiment of ethics and the 
primacy of self-sufficiency as opposed to cash transactions in economic life offer a 
philosophical backdrop to many of Polanyi’s unstated ethical assumpcons 
™ Solidanty, ‘Programme ...’, pp. 152-3. 
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no allies.23 Classes are a means of distributing responsibilities for 
necessary activities within society and preserving the skills and 
traditions necessary for their effective fulfilment. 


Communitarian Authoritarianism and Market Utopianism 


The experiences of Speenhamland and Bolshevism indicate Polanyi’s 
second general law: that the prior desolation of society 1n the name of ! 
its protection 1s a necessary precondition for the creation of a market 
society. The act of destroying a culture precedes its willing acquies- 
cence to the devastation of its way of life. Authoritarian protectionism 
leads to pathologies so enormous that anything seems better in com- 
parison. The futility of resistance leads to willing surrender. In both 
cases there is a discrediting of intervention and democratic resistance 
as ‘paternalism’, which is defined as injurious to civilization through 
1ts ignorance of the basic laws of nature and immoral through its 
denial of freedom and responsibility. The paternalism of Speenham- 
land was imposed at the price of the self-organization of labour as was 
also the case ın Communist Poland. The anu-combination laws of 
1799-1800 made worker association a criminal offence. The Bolshe- 
vik welfare system was similarly based on the denial of independent 
trade unions. The abolition of Speenhamland was welcomed as an act | 
of freedom just as the Solidarnosc movement has embraced market 
utopianism as a means of achieving liberation fom Communism. In 
industrializing England the dual process of legislative paternalism 
with its exclusion of legal trade unions combined with the subsidy to 
wages institutionalized through Speenhamland, destroyed employ- 
ment, quality of work, incentive and solidarity. 


In the late eighteenth century a new order of societal organization was 
justified by the philosophical framework provided by the new disci- 
pline of political economy exemplified by Joseph Townsend's Disserta- 
tron on the Poor Laws. In this discipline the inheritance of humanism 
was discarded and the animal put in its place. By approaching the 
laws and order of human societies through the equilibrium achieved 
between dogs and goats on a fictitious island, this avoided the need 
for all political and moral arguments. While Hobbes argued that men“ 


3 Polanyi puts this in the following way ‘Unless the alternative to the social set up is 
a plunge inco utter destruction, no crudely selfish class can maintain itself in the lead’ 
(TGT, p 156) In effect, Polanyı argues thar for all the claims of historical materialism 
and the denigration of both philosophy and political economy for their ahistorical and 
abstract methods, Marxists sumply abstract classes from society and adopt a ranonal 
choice model for the proletarian collectivity with all the mistakes assumed by game 
theory, the most important of which 1s that other people are a hindrance to the 
realization of one’s ends Only if all other classes are abolished can the proletariat 
cease co be exploited and this means, logically, the destruction of society as a 
superstructural form of domination that interferes with ‘real interests’. It is no wonder 
that the ‘nanona!’ question remained one of the perennial issues in Marxism and was 
seen as a question of state power and not social organizanon, thus continually failing 
co appreciate tts appeal or dangers Neither is ıt a coincidence thar the great Bolshevik 
theorist on the national question was Scalin, with legacies thar are becoming more 
apparent now For an analyus of the relanonship between Bolshevism and the 
insotunonal protection of nationality as the only form of insorucionalized solidarity 
other than the Party, see chapter 2 of Unnecessary Safferrag. 
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behaved ke beasts, Townsend believed that they were really beasts. 
Together with Ricardo, Malthus and Bentham a biological foundation 
was found for the political order. The body politic was replaced by the 
demands of the body itself, and this gave a society its order and 
distribution. The naturalistic fallacy became the real foundation of 
societal discipline through the legal and political recognition of the 
commodity fiction as imposed by force. 


The appeal of this new science was based on its ability to link freedom 
with competition and survival. It resolved the opposition between 
nature and freedom by establishing global competition as the test of 
survival. It so happened that the freest societies were the strongest. 
Humanist sympathies for the poor robbed society of vitality and self- 
respect and distorted the natural laws of supply and demand, as 
Speenhamland proved. The role of politics, understood in terms of 
state-enforced regulation in the name of the common good, was to 
protect freedom, defined as the uncoerced exchange of private pro- 
perty holdings. The idea of greed was transformed into an ideal and 
became the organizing principle of a free society.>4 When all societies 
had been subordinated to the market, there would come into existence 
the optimal relation of freedom and scarcity 1n the form of one func- 
tionally integrated global society of unrestricted human exchange and 
productive distribution. The entre world would be based on the prin- 
ciple of ‘cooperation without coercion’. 


Polanyi underestumated the moral attractiveness of the market as a 
foundation for freedom and prosperity, and this forms a crucial part 
of its power in Eastern Europe at present. The market is presented by 
its defenders as the system that guarantees the greatest possible free- 
dom assuming the constraints on sustainable production in a world 
characterized by scarcity.% They also point to the empirical fact that 
alternatives to the market as an allocation principle not only have 
been unsustainable, but undermine morality through generating a cul- 
ture of mass dependence characterized by a lack of responsibility, a 
proliferation of skivers and scroungers, the breakdown of family, self- 
respect and ethical relations generally. The instirutionalizarion of Bol- 
shevism in the East and the accommodation to the market in the West 
have linked the market to morality. There is no doubt that the West is a 
better, freer, healthier and richer society than the East. Authoritarian 
protectionism has done the work of Speenhamland on a European scale. 


Reflections on this general law of paternalist pacification as a precon- 
dition of competitive disintegration and their shared commitment to 





M TGT, p 84 

5 This is the definiuon of market relations given in Milton and Rose Friedman, Free t 
Chess, London 1980, p. 14. 

% For a discussion of Hayek and the moral claums made for open systems of exchange 
see chapter 7 of Unnecessary Sufferrug. This tries to explain the reasews for the ‘discredit- 
ing’ of che postwar setclement and the rise of the New Right. For an accessible defence 
of Hayek see Alexander Shand, Fræ Merka Meralsty, London 1990, and Alexander 
Shand, The Capitalis Alternzatree, Brighton 1984 For a more detailed defence see Israel 
Kirzner, Merks Process: Escays m the Development of Modera Axstrian Econemxs, London 
1992 For the definiuve statement see F A Hayek, Lew, Legrslatson and Liberty. Vel Twe: 
The Mirage of Social Juste, London 1976. 
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the irrelevance of organized labour lead Polanyi to make the crucial 
distinction that structures his work, and underpins his philosophical 
scheme. It consists in an opposition to both paternalism and 
atomization and his explanauon of their shared structure. Polanyi’s 
point is not that people need protection, but that they protect each 
other. That is what it means to be human. They do so 1n conditions of 
freedom by their mutual recognition of labour as the dynamic ue of 
their dependency. Society is not reduced to the state, which can be z 
coercive and reactionary. Neither 1s it reducible to the individual and 
the family. It ıs rather something human beings recognize as their own 
creation; something constructed out of the raw materials of nature by 
means of their combined energy and governed by reason, which is 
given by their freedom to think and cooperate. Rephrased, human 
society is the transformation of external nature through human 
nature, which 1s the realization of freedom through the moral rela- 
tions created by productive association. The relations of production 
are the benchmark of liberty. The institutions of work—the firm, the 
union, the city, the trade associations and the municipality—are thus 
the organizations that protect and renew both freedom and commun- 
ity. The marginalization of democratically organized vocational groups 
empties society of all forms of association other than religion, 
territory or race which are often united into a single ideology and 
embodied in the state. The centrality of self-organized vocational ` 
groups to a free society, it will be argued in the next section, was 
precisely the alternative that the Solidarnosc movement proposed in 
its opposition to Communism. 


In postwar Germany as well as in France, Denmark, Italy, Holland 
and Belgium the market was subordinated to the needs of society 
through a myriad of regulations, restrictions, accommodations and 
mediations. The challenge for all those who believe that freedom is a 
relation that holds betweex people and is amenable to their reason and 
action is to tease out the core elements of postwar success and to 
strengthen them. The present domination of the political agenda by 
either organic irranonalists, in the form of nationalists and ecologists, 
or inorganic rationalists, represented by the neoclassical commissars 
of the World Bank, is a result of the ideological breakdown of the , 
West European Left, which seems to have lost faith in both its inherit- ` 
ance and its achievements. 


Il. From Solidarity to Disintegration 


The result of the move from protectionist authoritarianism to atom- 
ism was the same in nineteenth-century Britain as in contemporary 
Poland. There was a move from coercive community to the commodi- 
fication of human labour, from stagnant holism to methodological 
individualism, from decay to homelessness. Today, in the present move 
from Marxist to market Leninism the institutional protection of civil 
associations and cooperation, society in short, have been ignored. The 
Balcerowicz ‘stabilization’ plan was not worked out with represent- 
atives of society, but imposed by the state in the name of the market. 
These were the only two institutions that mattered. The agent of 
imposition was the Western-trained manager who would impose the 


jo 


rules of ‘corporate governance’ on a society too backward to organize 
itself.77 It is an unprecedented attempt at creating planned spontaneity. 


Solidarnosc was well named, in that the atomization of Polish social 
life through the abolition of self-organized social activity had been the 
goal of Bolshevik rule. It is worth examining the Solidarnosc Programme 
for the Nation’s Revival adopted in 1981 in detail, for this document 
expresses the political, economic and ethical aspirations of a move- 
ment which enjoyed broad popular support and formulated a coher- 
ent programme of policies within a consensus which they transformed 
through their acuons. It was the only public, democratically decided 
and practically relevant statement of political and social philosophy 
produced by the opposition movement in Eastern Europe and was 
agreed to by an organization of almost ten million members. 


The Inheritors of the Chartists 


There are three distinct but complementary commitments outlined in 
the document: 


a) Worker democracy within a decentralized competitive economy. 


b) ‘The self-governing republic’ in which inter-party competition 
would take place at elections, but in which there would also be 
democratic control of the bureaucracy and the workplace. 


c) Justice as fairness, in which the principles of liberty, equality and 
solidarity were defined as equal basic liberties for all within a context 
of fair opportunity, characterized by a ‘maximin’-based equilibrium 
in which social and economic inequalities work for the greatest 
benefit of the least advantaged. 8 This ‘difference principle’ is clearly 
articulated in Thesis 4 of the Solidarnosc document which states that: 


The union recognizes the need for restoring market equilibrium within the 
framework of a reliable anti-crisis programme, which should be in line 
with the principle of protecting the weakest groups of the population 79 


In short, Solidarnosc combined the different strands of Polanyi’s phi- 
losophy of organic rationality, or freedom within an industrial society, 
and proposed them as a practical programme for the restoration of 
the body politic. 


Solidarnosc analysed three related pathologies in the Communist 
command economy; i) centralization, ii) monopoly and iii) bureau- 
cratic Management. 





77 The idea of ‘corporate governance’ was proposed as an alternative to self-government 
in the Sachs proposal. See David Lipton and Jeffrey Sachs, ‘Privanzation in Eastern 
Europe: The Case of Poland’, Breskengs Papers om Ecomemx Activity, Washington pc 
Brookings Insutution, 1990. 

™ For the development of the idea of maximin in this context see John Rawis, A 
Theory of Justice, Oxford 1970, pp. 152-3. 

» For other expressions of this principle in the 1981 document see pp 334, 336, 378, 
which expound the ‘principle of protecting absolurely the weakest groups ın the 
populanon ’ 
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1) Centralization meant that calculations and forecasts were made 
on the basis of evidence that was unreliable due to the sheer volume 
of data, setting aside the veracity of the information received. Com- 
mand from centre to periphery destroyed the signals given by prices 
leading to dysfunctional distribution, arbitrary allocanon and sub- 
optimal networks of exchange. Initiative was subordinated to 
directives, within the context of a career structure which rewarded 
loyalty not merit. For these reasons state-based centralization was seen 
as an inappropriate, inefficient and unjust method of economic 


regulation. 


ii) Monopoly ensured that there was no competition and therefore no 
means of innovation in the development of productive techniques. 
There could be no appeal outside the state apparatus in trying to 
institute new procedures, and no labour bargaining power due to a 
state monopoly of employment and the abolition of unions. 


iii) Bureaucratic management referred to methods of microeconomic 
discipline in which power was distributed according to political 
correctness and the dignity and efficiency of work was degraded and 
impeded by a military command structure established within the 
economic system. 


Monopoly and centralization were to be removed through a process of 
decartelization and redefined property titles. The new owner of the 
decentralized firms would be the enterprise run by a management 
team which was appointed through the democratically elected works 
councils. This goal of competitive self-management was the means of 
creating both stable property relations «ad establishing a system 
within which the responsibility for decision making, and knowledge 
of the complexities and demands made by market competition, were 
facilitated by access to all records and information. Democracy was a 
form of wage substitution during recession within the framework of 
restoring incentive structures, quality of work and firm loyalty. It was 
a means of establishing a pattern of embedded market relations in 
which workers participated constructively in the transition from a 
closed to an open society. ° 


The decentralization and decartelization of Polish industry, within the 
framework of competitive self-management, was central to the 1981 
plan. The self-managed enterprise was to be the ‘basic organizational 
unit of the economy’. The plan for a self-governing republic, in 
which the self-managing of enterprises was to play a fundamental role, 
permeates the entire document. Its implementation was also the 
central demand made in the declaration of 8 September 1981 in which 





3 The tdea of embedded market relations ıs developed extensively by Diane Elson, 
‘Market Socialism or Socializanon of the Market’, Nim r72. She writes ‘In actually 
existing socialist economies the important thing seems to be to attack both the 


bureaucracy's prerogatrves over information ead enterprise Management's prerogative . 


over information.. . Measures ro creare markets must be complemented by measures 
to socialize markets’ (p. 44). 
¥ Solidarity, Thesis 1, p. 330. 
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the worker councils were to have the ‘right to nominate and dismiss 
managers’. ? 


Work was part of the ‘common human values’ that Solidarnosc 
claimed gave them legitimacy as a ‘force willing to build a just Poland 
for everyone’. In what reads like a summary of Polanyi’s central thesis 
they wrote: 


Work is for man, and what determines its sense 1s 108 closeness to man, to 
his real needs. Our national and social rebirth must be based on the 
restored hierarchy of those goals. While defining its aims, Solidarnosc 
draws from the values of Christian ethics, from our national tradinons and 
from the workers’ and democratic traditions of the labour world. 33 


Solidarnosc retained a distinctive commitment to the theory of labour 
value. Worker-democracy was the means of restoring society on the 
foundation of associational liberty and this lay at the heart of their 
programme: ‘Genuine self-management of employees will be the basis 
of the self-governing republic.’¥ 


The philosophy of the IMF/Sachs plan of 1990 was completely opposed 
to that of the economic reform programme of 1981. The Solidarnosc 
programme was the postwar West German industrial relations system 
of codetermination in embryo ın its combination of worker democ- 
racy, state regulation and the social-market system. The works 
councils would have control over the appointment of managers and a 
shareholder function as the final court of appeal in the decision- 
making process; the appointed managers would run the enterprise on 
a day-to-day basis. The owner, or capital side, however, could not be 
filled in 1981 as there was no capital, the only owner being the state. 
This problem was compounded 1n so far as the state’s claim to owner- 
ship was challenged by the ministries, the ministries were challenged 
by the industrial branch associations to which each enterprise 
belonged, the industrial branch associations were challenged by the 
Party in the name of the people, whilst the people, in as much as they 
could express themselves, supported Solidarnosc. The disorganic 
irrationality of Bolshevism led to the creation of institutions which 
represented no self-organized group within society but which 
employed huge numbers of people and controlled societal resources. 
These institutions acted as a force to block the development of 
organizations which could represent the different classes and interests 


Y Ibid., p 327 The susuficanon was that ‘management was the responsibilty of 
workers’. The meaning of this ıs noc thar there should be no management, but that self- 
discipline and efficient organization does not require an external enforcer with 
scienafic techniques and abstract power. Self-management 1s the responsibility of each 
member of the enterprise, and as the people most effected by the decisions and who 
know their job and industry best, workers should exercise the responsibility of dea- 
ston making It was a jusuficauon for vocational democracy based on the principles of 
efficiency and not only on ethical principle or class power, and thus represen a signi- 
ficant conceptual breakthrough in arguments for democracy, linking freedom to 


knowledge 
33 Solidarity, Thesis 20, p. 327. 
H Ibid., p 347. 


of society and thus frame a consensus which could find a productive 
place for each of them. 


Due to the particular features of Poland in 1981, Solidarnosc had to 
express worker and national interests simultaneously. The problem of 
how to represent the faserests of a class, and the seeds of a national 
economy, was posed in an acute form.35 To institutionalize the pre- 
sence of the state or enterprise nomenklatura on the supervisory 
board would have been a negation of the principle of efficiency on 
which the argument against management rested. The particular his- 
torical injustice is that during the transition, the nomenklatura were 
the only force in the society with capital, and they dictated terms. The 
exclusion of the worker councils from any positions of responsibility 
and power led to the capital side, the previously nonexistent, becom- 
ing the ox/y force with any authority in the enterprise. A constructive 
partnership with the trade unions was denied both before and after 
the fall of Communtsm—an example of the move from authoritarian- 
ism to atomism without going on a detour through society. 


Worker self-management was the issue over which the government 
and Solidarnosc broke off negotiations in 1981. The ‘expert’ econo- 
mists chosen to arbitrate in the dispute criticized the authorities for 
not providing: ‘authentic participation of trade unions and workers’ 
self-government in management and control’. The union pursued 
self-management as their top priority; they were prepared to make all 
other goals subordinate to this one and threatened a general strike 1f it 
was not implemented.2? The government—Solidarnosc talks were 
resumed on this specific issue as Warsaw Pact forces began extensive 
manoeuvres on the Polish border and martial law was imposed. There 
was 00 opportunity to organize publicly for a decade after that, at 
which point the population had been demobilized, the experts had 
changed their mind, the economy was ın further ruins and freedom 
had changed its meaning. 


The decision by the government to abandon its previous commit- 
ments in favour of the enthusiastic enforcement of the IMF/Sachs plan, 
thus forswearing any state function in economic planning, welfare cre- 
ation and worker involvement, effectively closed any effective means 
for Solidarnosc, as a union, to play a constructive role. As Walesa 
recently said: ‘If I build a strong union, I will be building an obstacle 
to reform.’ 3 This has enabled the old/new capitalist managerial class 
to remove Solidarnosc from any institutional power leading to the 
destruction of Solidarnosc as a union, a movement and a political 
party. It had no constructive role except as a means of imposing the 
‘stabilization’ plan on a disillusioned and demobilized society. 


5 This 1s an example of Polanyi’s conception of class and organic responsibility out- 
lined tn the first section, also see TGT, pp. 152-9. 

36 Solidarity, p. 392 

Y ‘We declare most emphatically that in case a law is passed that thwarts the will of 
employees the union will be forced to boycott such a Jaw and undertake action to 
ensure the unfettered functoning of authentic self-management’ (Solidarity, p. 395) 
3 Alexander Surdej, ‘Poliucs and the Seebilizanon Plan’, manuscript sui, Florence 
1992, P. 7- 
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If worker-run enterprises were to be the foundation of economic 
renewal, combining competition, decentralization and the institu- 
tional removal of arbitrary bureaucratic power, while redefining 
property titles, enterprise functions and competitive discipline and 
innovation, then this was only one aspect of the democratic reforms 


that needed to be taken. 
The Self-Governing Republic 


The reform of the state institutions in Poland had to obey two 
potentially conflicting principles: liberalism and democracy. A liberal 
democracy is a potentially incoherent amalgam, for the priority of 
rights mits democratic authority, and majoritartan domination can 
limit freedom. Polanyi’s solution was to invert the usual relationship 
between liberalism and democracy by democratizing the economy and 
subordinaung poliucs to individual rights. This was also Solidar- 
nosc’s solution. The reform programme thus confronted this problem 
by trying to reconcile the autonomous logic of different sub-systems in 
society (the economy, law, politics, religion, science), without surren- 
dering democratic aspirations to the control and supervision of 
bureaucracies. It did this by introducing a plan for a ‘systems democ- 
racy’ in which the legal system, the medical bureaucracy and the 
educational apparatus would each run their own affairs without direct 
state interference according to the principle of professional self- 
government. In those areas where the state had a legitimate function, 
such as in the appointment of judges, the selection of a national sylla- 
bus, or the choice of medical technology, there would be an insutu- 
tionalized democratic balance in favour of representatives of the 
sub-system in question on each committee. These measures were justi- 
fied according to the principle that experts know best, and that their 
expertise was best judged by their colleagues. In those cases where the 
experts were divided, political considerations would be decisive.39 
The Solidarnosc document is the only coherent and detailed statement 
of democratic theory provided by the opposition movements ın 
Eastern Europe that was both more conceptually sophisticated than 
parallel developments ın Western Europe, and more feasible. 


John Rawls’s A Theory of Justice rests on the premiss that fairness is the 
fundamental value of modern political societies, and that reason must 
subordinate markets in the name of society. It is Rawls who articu- 
lated the philosophical system closest to the ethics that characterized 
the rejection of Communism 1n Poland.4° A commitment to fairness 
leads to a hierarchy of three principles which serve as ground rules for 
the regulation of societal institutions. The first principle states that 
each person has an equal right to a full scheme of equal liberties, 
compatible with an identical right for all. The second is that of equal 
opportunity, and the third is the ‘difference principle’. This is the 


9 For the outline of these self-governing measures in the legal, medical, scientific and 
educanonal systems, see Solidarity Thesis, 24 (a), pp. 350, 345, Thesis 30, p. 355, and 
Thesis 29, p. 354. In effect they tried to grve substantrve meaning to Polanyr’s idea of 
freedom tn a complex society 

4 See Unwecastery Sufferreg, chapter 1 


idea that in a society characterized by market relations and private 
property, inequality is justified in as much as improvements in effi- 
ciency and wealth do not diminish the welfare of the least advantaged. 


Rawls’s first principle is expressed in Thesis 23 of the Solidarnosc 
document which states. 


The system must guarantee basic avıl freedoms and respect the principles 
of equality before the law as far as all citizens and all public institutions are 
concerned regardless of their convictions, political views and organiz- 
ational affiliations. # 


The fundamental principle of reform was an assertion of basic human 
and civil rights which were not open to political negouation, violauon 
or surrender. These constituted the inviolable first premiss of Polish 
reconstruction which was the lexical priority of Lberty. 4 This recalls 
the ‘spheres of arbitrary freedom protected by unbreakable rights’ 
that Polanyi argues was the necessary condition of a free society. 


The second principle, that of equal opportunity, was expressed in the 
critique of institutonalized privilege based on Party membership and 
generalized subservience. The creation of democratically controlled 
workplaces was an attempt to break the institutionalized domination 
of the Party in the economic sphere, democratic control of bureaucra- 
cies a means of controlling the Party’s domination of the institutions 
of state. Taken together, this would remove the Party from its domi- 
neering position in societal organization. The argument for equality 
of opportunity was based on a commitment to the development of 
talents in a system of fair competition on the grounds that active 
attainment was a superior principle of selection to either inheritance 
or reward based on obedience. It was also argued that equality of 
opportunity 1s in the collective interest as it aids efficiency, maximizes 
talent allocation, and increases the ability for each to increase their 
self-respect by gaining recognized positions of power and prestige in 


4 Solidarity, p. 349 

P For the relationship between liberty and the other values see John Rawls, ‘Social 
Unity and Primary Goods’, in A Sen and B. Willams, eds, Beyond Utilitarianism, Cam- 
bridge 1982. 

43 See TGT, p 255 Space does not allow an exposiuon and defence of Polanyi's ideal of 
a liberal democracy based on rights at the level of the state and democracy at work. In 
his conception of justice the right to work plays a fundamental role in grving access to 
primary goods and the fruits of social cooperation Due to the domination of neoclas- 
sical ideals tn the sphere of policy, and postmodern distaste for both rights and work 
in what used to be socialist philosophy, the idea of the ‘right to work’ has fallen out of 
the frame of feasible policy options throughout the world Such a right 1s not only 
derivable from Rawls’s idea of prmary goods, it 1s of central importance in the 
strengthening of liberal democracies and the creanon of conditions of freedom access- 
ible to each anzen The present argumencs for a basic income, or citizen's wage made 
by liberals, socialists and conservatives are reminiscent of the Speenhamland debate 
and could lead co sumilar consequences as the distribution of power and responsibility 
in society become increasingly narrow and each citizen is left in a stete of subsidized 
scagnacion lacking the means to change therr circumstances and the skills to cooperate 
with others. Once socialists lose their distinctive insight into the relationship between 
work, freedom and power they collapse unto other tradinons whether these be liberal, 
statist, nationalist, romantic, racial or genderist. 
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society on the basis of their work. This equality is not only formal, in 
the sense of equality before the law, fair procedures of justice and 
employment opportunity, but also has a substantive content in terms of 
the collective provision of what Rawls calls ‘primary goods’, defined as 
the precondition of effective agency. In this lies the morality of wel- 
fare provisions concerning health, education, housing and labour 
regulation. If the goal of Solidarnosc was to ‘create decent economic 
and political conditions in an independent Poland, that is conditions 
of a life free of poverty, exploitation, fear and deception, in a society 
that is democratically and lawfully organized’, then the role of the ‘dif- 
ference principle’ can be clearly understood.45 If changes in society 
take place which secure just legal procedures but ignore the context 
within which starting points are distributed in an arbitrary and unfair 
way, then itis possible that a large number of citizens will be excluded from 
the benefits of societal activity. The principal means of exclusion is 
unemployment, which severs people both from recognition as pro- 
ductive parmers and from material resources. Rawls’s solution to the 
existence of formal equality and substantive inequality is to justify the 
redistribution of primary goods without which agency would be 
impossible. Both the right to work and the priority of primary goods 
turn each citizen from being an individual pert of a political com- 
munity, into an active perticipart in the social life of a society. Only a 
democratically organized differentiated society can sustain the con- 
sensus necessary to preserve individual rights. 


As Roman Laba shows in his empirical work on the 1970s strikes and the 
development of the Solidarnosc movement, worker self-organization 
was secen as ibe means of societal restoration and in this labour value 
played a central role. Solidarnosc bore the burden of justice for the 
whole of Polish society as well as acting as the immediate defender of 
the workers’ interests. The renewal of industrial relations in society, a 
recognition of labour, was central to its concerns.4° The central 
challenge confronting Polish society as well as academics, is to explain 
why the workers have remained unrecognized in the new regime that 
Solidarnosc created. Why is it that this Catholic syndicelist movement 
has adopted the market utopia as its central commitment with its 
notion of starvation-based incentives and its contempt for the tradi- 
tions and values of Polish society? 


From Marxism to Market without Mediation 


If the conditions facing Poland in 1989 are seen in comparison with 
West Germany in 1945 then the divergences and similarities can be 
clearly apprehended. In Germany, as in Poland, political parties were 
banned. The state bureaucratic class was implicated in the old regime 
in both cases and had lost any claim to impartiality. The Polish work- 
ing class had traditions of militancy and self-organization which, if 
anything, exceeded Germany’s. They had an illegal, functionless but 
legitimate trade union in the form of Solidarnosc and an officially 


“4 For detailed discussion see John Rawls, “The Basic Liberties and their Priority’, in The 
Taxner Lectures on Haman Values, vol 3, Cambridge 1982, and A Thery of Justice, pp. 90-5. 
4 Solidarity, p 326. 

4° Roman Laba, The Sectal Reets of Selsderity, Princeton 1991. 


privileged, effective at bargaining but less popular union, the OPZZ. 
The split union is a legacy of Communism with debilitating effects for 
societal reconstruction. The inheritance of a state-sponsored union was 
similar, the response of the new regime, however, was strikingly differ- 
ent. The leaders of the Demwtschland Arbeiter Front, the Nazi-sponsored 
union, were prosecuted for war crimes, none of its middle-ranking 
leaders was allowed to hold office in the new union structures, and 
they were barred from employment. Their offices and assets were 
seized by the state. In Poland, the OPZZ has grown in strength and has 
proved to be an organizational support of the renewed Communists 
as the unemployment and poverty generated by the stabilization plan 
have grown. Property rights in Poland were as ill defined and 
uncertain as they were in Germany. The leading forces in Poland with 
capital were the ex-nomenklatura whose legitimacy had been under- 
mined by Communist rule and were seen as the principal defenders 
and enforcers of the old system., In Germany the large industrialists 
were similarly implicated with the old regime. Productive power 
existed, as it did in Germany in 1945 where there was minimal 
damage to industrial machinery, but the definition and future organ- 
ization of the material context remained uncertain. 


The Roman Catholic church was both morally respected and popular 
in both countries. It was constrained as a political agent in thar 
theocracies were seen as an outmoded and inappropriate form of 
goveroment, and by internal constraints on its explicit will to political 
power. The foundation of a Christian Democratic party of the West 
German variety was a possibility that the church in Poland did 
nothing to bring about. Unlike in Germany, where the church 
concentrated its attention on social issues, the church in Poland has 
concentrated on matters of personal morality such as abortion and 
divorce and has mobilized little of its power in pursuit of issues con- 
cerning labour, welfare or justice. Solidarnosc was the only organiz- 
ation which could act as a recognized political agent enjoying popular 
legitimacy and support. The movement stood as a political party and 
won all available seats contested at the election of 1989. 


It was at this point that the Solidarnosc government met the New 
Right consensus, not at the level of Cold War rhetoric where trade- 
union rights, democratic empowerment and real freedom were the 
main currency but on the level of reality where these played no role as 
policy priorities defined by the dominant economic, political and 
military institunions. The message was clear. No union deals, the dis- 
mantling of the welfare state, the abolition of worker councils, a 
renunciation of freedom of movement in the new Europe and 
enforced unemployment as a necessary feature of economic recovery. 
The EC closed its borders to both Poles and their goods and no signi- 
ficant aid was forthcoming. If the transformation can be defined as 
fundamentally concerned with the integration of Poland into the 
Western sphere, at the moment of movement all the dominant 
institutions which could have facilitated such a move were consistent 
in their response. No integration, no partnership, no cooperation. 47 





47 The par, in fact, acted as the representative of Polish creditors with consequences 
that are discussed below 
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The Western contribution can be summarized as follows: All we can 
give you is a model, which has had no success in any developed 
industrial nation, but whose implementation is the precondition of 
receiving any hope of recognition as even a subordinate partner in the 
‘Free Europe’ you have struggled for so long to join. 48 


Perhaps the supreme achievement of ‘actually existing socialism’ is that 
1t gave plausibility to theories linking nationalism, racism and com- 
munity which had lost their rational appeal with the defeat of fascism 
while giving a credibility to market utopias that the postwar settlement 
was a means of disproving. As the unfair consequences of the stabil- 
ization plan became apparent, the Polish people were deprived of the 
language of justice through which they could express their ethical and 
organizational opposition. Appeals to justice became identified with 
defending the ancien regime, or were disqualified as populist, dema- 
gogic and utopian. Any alternative to an unregulated market was 
immediately defined as unfeasible. Social democracy has been the vic- 
tim of Communism in a double sense. Having been murdered, tmpris- 
oned, tortured, banned, reviled and expelled by the Communists as 
revisionists and class traitors, social democracy is now affirmed as 
what Communism was about all along, leading to the Communist 
Party of Poland changing its name to the ‘Social Democratic Party of 
the Republic of Poland’ just in time to associate the two ideas and to 
be rejected by the electorate. It is now in power proclaiming its soctal- 
democratic orientation but seems to have neither a commitment to 
democracy nor to the social and is merely consolidating the grip of 
market Leninist managers on all major aspects of economic and polit- 
ical life. The conflation of social democracy with Communism was 
not only a rhetorical strategy of the New Right, but a democratic 
strategy of defeated Communism. The inability of social democracy to 
develop its traditions and commitments into a coherent whole and the 
subsequent inability to define itself as an alternative to, and not just a 
composite of Communism and liberalism lies at the heart of its prob- 
lem. Such 1deas were either identified with failure and, therefore, had 
to be ‘abolished’ as a direct cause of ruin, or they were seen as irrele- 
vant to the ‘needs’ of society due to their unfeasibility. 


The assumptions of market Leninism are still repeated in most 
reports from Poland. In this the imposition of correct policy enforced 
by scientific managers is the ideal, and any form of democratic oppo- 
sition is understood as demagogic, populist or worse. The most recent 
example is a survey article in the Ecoxomust.49 The author develops the 
argument that ‘reform proceeds despite democracy, not because of it. 
... Clearly policy works better than democracy . . . such policies [unem- 
ployment, budget constraints, welfare cuts, inequality, union margin- 
alization] are good for Poland’s economy and soul... . It is sometimes 
necessary to insulate policy from the chaos of politics.’ The assump- 
tion is that correct economic theory must subordinate democracy. 


48 70 per cent of the Polish national debt was co Western governments, not to com- 
mercial tosucutions. This was widely expected to be cancelled However, after a wait of 
two years it was only halved, thus leaving the new democracies with the added burden 
of Communist profligacy. 

49 Brooke Unger, ‘Souls in the New Machine’, Eremessst, 16-22 April 1994. 
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This is despite the acknowledgement that unemployment runs at over 
three million, a third of whom have been jobless for more than a year, 
that over ten million Poles now live below the poverty line and real 
wages have declined substantially since 1989. He notes that 20 per 
cent of GDP is derived from criminal activity and that levels of trust 
and honesty are so low as to undermine the legal pretensions of society. 
In arguing that Poland is not to be compared to the ‘Asian Tigers’ he 
cites the fact that only a third of Poles stay in school until eighteen and 
less than a tenth go to university, that levels of savings are nonexistent 
and that tax evasion and fraud are so widespread as to be the norm. 
He acknowledges that the big winners in the transformation ‘are 
either crooks or Communists and that every second top manager in 
the private sector used to direct a socialist enterprise.’ He nouces the 
industrial collapse and the consumer boom, the explosion of crime at 
all levels of society and the widespread use of organized thugs as a 
means of extorting debts. His solution is not an improvement in 
education or welfare or a publicly organized distribution of the 
burdens of transition through the mobilization of unions, but rather a 
strong resistance to the tendencies towards ‘industrial policy and an 
unhealthy corporatsm’. Throughout the article Germany is held up as 
a warning concerning wage costs, tax levels, closed markets, closet 
subsidies and democratic participation. The greatest danger facing 
Polish society, Brooke argues, is social democracy, while all his 
empirical observations seem to indicate that the preconditions of 
fascism are the sole result of government policy. These are high 
unemployment, public disorder, democratic ineffectuality, intellect- 
ual irrationalism, the linking of socialism with tyranny and increasing 
unfairness at all levels of society. 


An Abstract Model 


If one accepts that agents act with rational purposes on the basis of 
commitments they consider to be both true and intelligible, an 
explanation of why reckless, inappropriate and damaging policies 
were adopted and pursued by an entire consensus, and were not 
lmited to the activities of parusan groups imposing their claims on 
society, is indispensable. 


There were two realities. One was failed Communism, located in East- 
ern Europe, the other successful capitalism located further West. There 
was, however, no direct access by Polish people to the realities of West 
European capitalism, it remained an abstract category defined by 
prosperity, the rule of law and democracy. It was an ideal, and it was a 
model. The problem with models, as students of the social sciences are 
well aware, is that they are by necessity ahistorical. They always assume 
too much and explain too little. The messy historical truth was that 
Western Europe, and most particularly West Germany, had inadver- 
tently stumbled upon a distinctive mode of societal organization that 





I The supreme exponent of market Leniniam, however, remains Jeffrey Sachs, the archi- 
tect of spontaneous terror He argued that through the nationalization of industry and 
its control by Western-trained management school graduates, the neoclassical commis- 
sars would form a ‘criacal mass’ on all committees and thus society could be subordin- 
ated to the new order without any detour through either soctety or democracy See 
David Lipton and Jeffrey Sachs, ‘Privauzanon in Eastern Europe The Case of Poland’ 
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has been clumsily labelled welfare, warfare or social capitalism. In this 
the goal of societal, and not simply market equilibrium, is the regulat- 
ive ideal. Political and class-based institutions intervene, or rather 
become entangled in market operations. Democracy and corporate 
recognition become part of the constitutive rules of economic life. No 
one ‘designed’ postwar Germany, it was the result of the dynamic con- 
sensus achieved by the different legitimate agents within the space of 
manoeuvre given by international constraints. The relationship 
between the market system, corporate organizations (of both kinds), 
industrial relations, democratic structures and military constraints led 
to a ‘spontaneous order’. There developed a stable societal equilibrium 
characterized by interdependent but autonomous sub-systems com- 
posed of the institutionalized representation of different interests. 
Without stable structures there can be no transition, there cannot be 
anything, merely the self-fulfilling Hobbesian vision of the state of 
nature with the inevitable consequence of an authoritarian state to 
clean up the mess. Polanyi’s first general rule applied. 


In the absence of organized vocational structures within the former 
Communist countries, in the further absence of stable parties, interest 
groups and associations, the conception of justice, progress and 
democracy provided by the international consensus played a crucial 
role in the internal development of Polish politics. The institutions of 
the West misdescribed, or more bluntly, lied, to the countries of the 
East concerning the role that free markets played in their society. The 
EC, far from admıtung its origin in protectionism, racketeering, 
market rigging and myriad interventions in the form of steel quotas 
and farm subsidies, was indistinguishable from the IMF or the World 
Bank when it came to describing itself and giving advice to other 
people. All aid to Poland was made conditional on its pursuing a 
reform strategy the likes of which no Western nation had ever 
considered imposing on itself for fear of the effects this would have on 
people’s lives and livelihoods. Unfortunately, the entire debate during 
this transformation has been structured around the idea that 
economic reforms have a social cost, a human dimension that has to 
be tacked onto the basic economic changes and is thus pursued as a 
‘social’ policy afterthought. This is to put the cart before the horse. 
The truth about Western Europe is that trade unions, the welfare 
state, regional government, industrial democracy and access to skills 
and professions did not trail along in the wake of central bank policy 
and economic reform after 1945. Not financial but industrial policy 
was the motor of successful societal restoration, and this involved new 
institutional arrangements. Codetermination was established in the 
German iron, coal and steel industries in 1948 before they had 
resumed effective production. It was a condition and not an effect of 
the successful reconstruction of large-scale German industry in a 
decentralized framework. The same goes for trade-union represent- 
ation on the boards of all German industries, as well as the high 
priority given to the funding and autonomy of universities, technical 





= For a detailed analysis of the relavonship between consensus, recogninon and 
agency in the development of codetermination berween 1945 and 1948 in the Federal 
Republic see chapter 3 of Unmecessary Saffermg. 
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colleges, craft skills, apprenuceships and self-organized quality-control 
associations characteristic of the patterns of production throughout 
West German society. Human capital investment seems a rather 
measly and technical term for such a necessary thing. The result of the 
market utopianism presently pursued is that the market in Eastern 
Europe z being organized, it is characterized by institutional struc- 
tures, and these are criminal ones. Organized crime 1s the key to under- 
standing economic order and growth in the new Polish economy, and 
many of the most basic commodities are in its hands. My conclusion is 
that with the strange death of coherent and compelling left-wing or 
Catholic thought in Western Europe and the subsequent domination of 
the policy agenda by free-market fanatics, Bolivia and not West Ger- 
many became the model for Poland in the form of the Sachs/Bal- 
cerowicz/ World Bank/DMr stabilization plan which succeeded ın 
destabilizing any force in Poland which could have played a constructive 
role in building the necessary democratic institutions that would serve 
as a social buffer in the market storm that is denuding Polish culture. 


Indeed, it has led logically to the dominance of the old Communist 
apparatus as an economic and political elite, thus re-centralizing old 
power structures and discrediting freedom simultaneously. The only 
effective antidote to such forms of social organization is the building 
up of democratic intermediate institunons within the scomomic realm 
that create trust and responsibility through the redistribution of 
knowledge and power. Without these, both the market and democ- 
racy can be blown away at the first breeze. What is happening in 
Eastern Europe now 1s the responsibility primarily of West European 
policy makers and politicians, and most particularly of their left-wing 
strand which has lost all faith in any of the commitments that made 
Western Europe humanly functional for the past forty years. 


The problem for Solidarnosc was how to conceptualize its construct- 
ive, productive and patriotic role. Due to the model of economic 
reconstruction assumed by the Sachs/Balcerowicz/IMF plan, the only 
task it could effectively fulfil was to dissolve itself as an economic 
agent, while acting as a societal pacifier and government apologist. 
While Solidarnosc was-a necessary force in political reform, it was 
seen by others and viewed itself as a parasitic and obstructive organiz- 
ation in the economic sphere. The other forces which could have 
opposed both the stabilization plan and the undemocratic way it was 
conceived and imposed were either discredited or organizationally 
weak. The OPZZ kept its head down, fearful of Solidarnosc revenge. 
The Communist Party was more concerned with survival and reorien- 
tation. The Farmers’ Party mistakenly assumed that the reforms 
would be to its benefit. The IMF enjoyed an institutional monopoly of 
aid and recognition, the EC, the World Bank and the G24 all handed 
over their money to it There was thus no balance of power within 
which Poland could gain room for manoeuvre, nor any competing 
interests within which it could frame its own balance between tradi- 
tion and revolution. There was merely one model, one programme, 


33 Such was its success in encouraging responsibility among groups defined as collect- 
ive actors thar in 1954 the German miners refused a wage increase for fear of its infla- 
tionary consequences. 
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and this Western ideal served as both a means of justifying the ration- 
ality of the plan to society, and a guarantee of its legitimacy and 
rationality—even though no country in Western Europe had devel- 
oped a structure which conformed to it 1n the slightest. The plan was 
unopposed, and this led to its extreme ahistorical and inappropriate 
character. It was the result of the sovereignty of the government in the 
absence of organized opposition, its greatest achievement was to 
destroy its disorganized societal support. * 


It is in the definition of what it is rational to pursue that Solidarnosc 
have been led to negate al of their previous policy commitments, and 
to revise their economic policy on the basis of what they thought was 
right. It was not betrayal, corruption or weakness that led Solidarnosc 
to their present policies and projects, but the intellectual framework 
available to them in 1990 when confronted by the prevailing orthodox 
paradigm of economic, political and societal progress institutional- 
ized in the dominant international organizations of political and eco- 


nomic regulation. 


Polanyi argued that feasibility was the benchmark of a morality and 
that social order was rooted in consensus. The condition of freedom is 
given by the possibility of just association under circumstances always 
characterized by dependency and power. Only through stable associ- 
ative control over societal resources can the demands of preserving 
the traditional ethical structures of societal reproduction be recon- 
ciled with the new demands of technology and production. What is 
happening in Poland has happened before in Europe, always with 
calamitous results. The choice before society 1s understood as only 
between stagnation and disintegration, between the state and the 
market, the possibility of renewing the social order as a vocational 
democracy 1s seen either as unfeasible utopianism, or as part of the 
repressive past from which escape is craved. This leaves the institu- 
tions of a constitutional democracy without a stable social base and 
thus renders both freedom and market reforms vulnerable to over- 
throw. The West German postwar settlement was never articulated as 
an ideal or as a model. Its features of market subordination and 
facilitation through the insututionalization of industrial democracy, 
subsidiarity and subsidy were unknown in Eastern Europe. There 
thus seemed to be no alternative to market Leninism. 


IO. ‘Free to Freeze’ 


Marxism presented itself as the defender of community against the 
ravages inflicted by capitalism, but it proved ultimately to negate both 
freedom and solidarity and thus throughout Eastern Europe the 
removal, not the revival of the Party was understood as the necessary 
precondition of societal renewal. This is the central parallel to Speen- 
hamland but does not mean that a commitment to the social, the idea 


H In 1990 real wages fell by 32 per cent, GD? by r2 per cent, industrial output by over 
20 per cent Unemployment rose from virtually zero to 1,126,000. From this level, by 
the end of 1991 production had fallen by a further r2 per cent, inflation rose to 70 per 
cent, and unemployment rose to 2,108,000 Government revenues declined leading to 
increasingly severe cug in unemployment benefit. 
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of living in a stable society governed by ordered just relations and 
laws in which work is given respect and protection, is weak. It finds 
expression in nationalism, Catholic social doctrine, conservative 
moralism and a residual sympathy for unreformed Communist par- 
ties masquerading as social democrats. Socialism, however, 1s no 
longer an ideology but a necessity ın a market society. It rakes many 
forms but always ends up ın a resistance to unregulated markets in 
labour, money and property. In rational choice theory this is under- XY 
stood as either collective irrationality or tribalism. To those with a less 
Panglossian approach to spontaneous equilibrium it means not starv- 
ing, securing a minimal level of life security, access to educational 
opportunity and the means to surviving in the modern world gener- 
ally. The important question is what form does associational self- 
protection take, and this in turn becomes a question of rational and 
irrational solidarity. Here lies Polanyi’s importance for he combines a 
moral philosophy with a social theory and thus allows a conceptualiz- 
ation of the role of ethics in reality and the means of restoring and 
maintaining its institutionalization. 


The market has been embraced because it is seen as a necessary 
mechanism for improving standards of living, for facilitating integra- 
tion and communication with citizens and groups in other countries, | 
and for breaking the old power elites. It has failed in all these areas. 
The problem is that as opposed to embedding the market in a web of 
social relations in which unions, corporate bodies, trade associations 
and regulation both constrain the market and facilitare social restor- 
ation, society in Poland has been destroyed yet again in the name of 
another unrealizable utopian project. The Bolshevik system was 
unequal and unfair, leading to corruption and waste, thus negating in 
practice what had been soctalism’s greatest appeal in theory—the 
possibility of a fair distribution of society’s resources, a recognition of 
the worth of all who work and the possibility of equal opportunity 
irrespective of class, national or ethnic background It is because capi- 
talism is not a fair regulatory principle of societal organization that 
the logic of events will be opposed by the principles that have initially 
given it legitimacy. 
`" 

The commodification of labour, land and lodging, the subordination 
of association to accumulation that must take place in a transition to 
a market society, becomes a catastrophe in a country such as Poland 
in which the decommodification of the basic sphere of life through 
subsidized subsistence was the central feature of the previous regime. 





D Setting aside Poland, where the reformed Communist Party, having initially received less 
than 5 per cent of the vote ın 1989, 1s now back in power in alliance with che Farmers’ 
Party, also see electoral results in Lithuania where the reformed Communists (Demo- 
cranc Labour Party) are now dominant, Hungary where a solidarisuc Christan Demo- 
cratic Party is playing a stalling role as regards market reforms, as well as Serbia, 
Slovakia and Romania where all kinds of organic srracconality are dominating politcal 
and economic decisions The dilemma facing all these countries 1s thar there 1s no alter- 
native to the market, but the marker is no alcernanve In all these societies, socialism as - 
represented by the reformed Communist partes is a system for protecting interests 
and imposing authoritarian management systems. There ıs no pretence at reorganizing 
society on the basis of either democracy or liberty 
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Housing, basic foodstuffs, education and health care were all pro- 
vided either free of charge or with substantial subsidies. There are 
many ways of conceptualizing this decommodified space that sur- 
rounded each citizen of the workers’ republic like a coerced bubble of 
protection, but ıt had concrete results in terms of improvements ın 
literacy, nutrition, health and shelter. The deal imposed by the Party- 
state on the Polish nation after the War was that people should 
surrender their freedom and culture in return for guaranteed subsist- 
ence. Life might be meaningless, opportunity dented, unfairness insti- 
tucionalized and reciprocity broken, but at least it was life. Many were 
cold but few were frozen. 


This stagnant paternalism has now been replaced by libertarian atom- 
ization in which the bubble has burst and each cinzen faces the world 
in competition with all without any institutional solidarity or protec- 
tion. What has happened in the transition 1s that the passive recip- 
ients of subsistence have had a context imposed around them in 
which everything is subordinated to the logic of the market. The 
deregulation of rents and heating has led to homelessness and hypo- 
thermia; they are free to freeze. The rise in the price of food has led to 
hunger. The closure of factories has led to sudden unprecedented 
unemployment and to claims for benefit that the state cannot afford to 
pay. The educational and health-care systems are crumbling, leading 
to the development of private systems for the old and new rich and the 
virtual abolition of welfare for the rest of society. The commodifica- 
tion of the basics of life, the destruction of the industrial sector, and 
the vacuum of self-organization that was the legacy of Communist rule 
leave only one outlet for the people to express their solidarity of 
despair—the nation state. Suffering in isolation they look to collective 
security and provision. Under these circumstances the functional 
rationality of nationalism 1s not to be dismissed as atavistic tribalism. 
Understood in this way the re-election of the Communists in Poland 
was an act of immense rational maturity given the range of options 
available. The disaster is that the one social agent that emerged from 
Bolshevik rule with an organization and programme capable of 
renewing the institutions and relations of society during the storm of 
transition, the workers’ movement Solidarnosc, formed the govern- 
ment that has implemented the economic reforms. Polanyi’s first 
general rule, atomization as a precondition for collectivism in the 
form of ethnic nationalism, is already taking effect. 


The ways in which the decline of social-democratic confidence and 
New Right hegemony have combined to produce ahistorical and 
bizarre policy developments are best posed by asking the original 
question. Why 1s it that the most successful and enduring economic 
and social reconstruction programme ever, combining economic 
growth, social justice, and fair institutional procedures, has been neg- 
lected in the discussion of Eastern Europe? Amid all the talk of a new 
Marshall plan, fiscal reform, debt-overhang rescheduling and joint- 
stock mutual pension-fund discount vouchers, the real precondition 
of effective reconstruction—the simultaneous reactivation and stabil- 
ization of social agents as was achieved in West Germany—has been 
entirely ignored. Through codetermination working-class power was 
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institutionalized and stabilized in German society, knowledge of 
investment and procedure was guaranteed, responsible mass move- 
ments were legally created, controlled and enabled to grow. Incentives 
were not only linked to wages but to the cooperative development of 
industry based on knowledge of the conditions, the sacrifices expected 
of workers and job security. This was balanced by their participation 
1n the process of production, not as an advisory voice, but as an 
organized democratic force. By the ume that Marshall Aid really got ` 
going 1n 1951, codetermination had already led to the renewal of large- 
scale German industry within a market framework. The absence of 
reference to this precedent indicates the power of a consensus in fram- 
ing an agenda and is the most significant consequence of New Right 
hegemony in the past twenty years. In Poland there was no theoretical 
alternative available. 


The tragedy is that Polanyi’s conceptualization of modernist alterna- 
tives developed in the final chapter of The Great Tr. remains 
fundamentally correct. The degenerative form of organic solidarity 1s 
a society without freedom. The form of organic rationality he advo- 
cates is the restoration of society through the institutionalization of 
the greatest possible freedom under conditions of democratic depend- 
ence. This he calls socialism. Socialism, however, has been conflated 
with Communism, an equally degenerative form of society-less regu- 
lation. The link between socialism and freedom has been severed leav- 
ing the people of Poland without a language in which to express their 
collective yearning for freedom and stability based on justice. Organic 
irrationality or aggressive nationalism are the only bases left for 
solidarity. 


The sooner the constructivist fantasies of a market utopia are recog- 
nized for what they are, and the ideals of political justice and eco- 
nomic democracy that were the unique contribution of Solidarnosc to 
political philosophy are reclaimed as the only authentic possibility for 
the recreation of a free Polish nation, the sooner the desunation of 
transition can be changed from autarchy to democracy. In this the 
idea of transition is given a substantive meaning through the institu- 
tional and moral framing of the dialectic of tradition and transform- 
ation in the renewal of society itself. The key practice that can 
facilitate and frame a transformation characterized by freedom and 
solidarity is the democratic self-organization of economic production 
as was understood practically and feasibly by the Solidarnosc move- 
ment. Its historical precursors in Britain—the Owenites and Chartists, 
the Cooperative movement and Labour party—were all defeated. In 
their defeat, however, they slowed down the rate of change, enlarged 
the sphere of freedom, restored societal insututions and gave hope to 
those who understood that freedom was based on democratic associa- 
tion. In short they ameliorated the excesses of market utopianism. 
This is the burden that Solidarnosc must assume once more if Poland 
is to enjoy the freedoms it has struggled for throughout this century of 
terror. 


David Chandler 


Epitaph for the Khmer Rouge? 


Nineteen years ago last month, on 17 April 1975, Cambodia’s capital, 
Phnom Penh, fell to the Cambodian guerrilla armies known as the 
Khmer Rouge. The city had been besieged for months. Since 1970, 
when the civil war began, at least half a million Cambodians, or one 
in sixteen, had been killed. By April 1975, Phoom Penh was running 
out of food. The government had ceased to function. Its American 
allies, reduced to a handful of embassy personnel, had been evacuated 
by helicopter a few days before, leaving the Cambodians to their fate. 
City-dwellers cheered as the silent, heavily armed young soldiers 
began filtering into the city on the morning of April ryth. After five 
years of fighting, the inhabitants of Phnom Penh were on their last 
legs, but guardedly optimistic. Surely, they thought, peace would be 
better than war. Any regime would be better than the one in power. 
They felt certain that the Khmer Rouge, about whom they knew 
almost nothing, would work with them as fellow-Cambodians to 
reconstruct the country.* 


They were cruelly mistaken. Within a week, Cambodia's city-dwellers 
were driven at gunpoint into the countryside and ordered to take up 
agricultural tasks. Thousands of them died over the next few weeks. 
When they asked questions of the soldiers who accompanied them, 
they were told to obey the ‘revolutionary organization’ (engkar pade 
vat), without further explanation. The ‘organization’ in fact was the 
clandestine Communist Party of Kampuchea (CPK), formed ın the 
19508 by the Vietnamese and led since 1963 by a reclusive former 
schoolteacher named Saloth Sar, known to the world since 1976 by his 
revolutionary pseudonym, Pol Pot. 


Over the next four years, the Khmer Rouge under Pol Pot waged a 
brutal, uncompromising revoluuon in Cambodia, isolating the coun- 
try from the outside world. Between April 1975 and the beginning of 
1979, over a million Cambodians, or one in seven, died from malnu- 
trition, overwork or untreated illnesses. At least a hundred thousand 
more were summarily executed for misdemeanours or for crimes 


* I am grateful to Robin Blackburn, Susan Chandler and Jay Tolson for their com- 
ments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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against the state. In the first few months of the new regime, intellect- 
uals, government officials and former soldiers disappeared in large 
numbers and were killed. After mid 1976, most of those put to death, 
after torture and interrogation, were Khmer Rouge soldiers and 
members of the Communist party itself. 


Loss of life of this magnitude 1s almost impossible to comprehend. 
Some estimates of the revolution’s toll run as high as two million 
deaths, with as many as four hundred thousand executions. Whatever 
the figure, which will never be known, the deaths in Cambodia 
between 1975 and the beginning of 1979, when a Vietnamese invasion 
drove the Khmer Rouge from power, were apocalyptic in scope.’ 
When the extent of the horror became clear outside the country, what 
had happened ın Cambodia captured much of the world’s imagin- 
ation. 


The parallel that sprang to many people’s minds was the Holocaust in 
the Second World War, a connection that was encouraged by the 
Vietnamese, who wanted to label the Khmer Rouge, their former 
protégés, as ‘fascists’. Because what had happened in Cambodia was 
so extreme, inept and primitive, and yet recognizably Communist in 
its party organization, social aims and centralized planning, the truth 
was a political embarrassment to Vietnam. 


In fact, although the scale of horror was similar, likening the Khmer 
Rouge killings to the Holocaust was inexact. For one thing, a pro- 
grammatic racist element was lacking. Sadly, Khmers killed fellow 
Khmers, rather than members of a despised minority. There was also 
no Nazi-style master plan on the part of Pol Pot and his associates to 
do away with one in seven of their fellow citizens. Instead, ıt was their 
demented economic programmes, ineptly put into practice, that 
smashed hundreds of thousands of unconnected people. When the 
programmes failed, the Khmer Rouge blamed the failure on political 
enemies—a constantly changing category—and killed them off. 


The Revolutionary Model 


The Cambodian revolution had its own distinctive character, as we 
shall see. It was also the last and most extreme in a long line of revolu- 
tions carried out by Communist parties. No historical parallels are 
exact, but comparisons between the Khmer Rouge and other Com- 
munist movements are more revealing, I think, than comparisons to 
flamboyant anti-Communist regimes like Nazi Germany. The closest 
parallels, indeed, are with the Soviet Union under Stalin in the 1930s 
and with Mao Zedong’s China after the mid 19508. 


These two regimes, in fact, are known to have inspired Pol Pot and 
the Khmer Rouge. Soviet and Chinese programmes were the models 
which the Cambodians chose to follow. The brutal collectivization of 


'Esumates of the number of regume-related deaths ın the Democranc Kampuchean 
period vary widely, and no exact figures will ever become available. For a cautious 
escumate, see Michael Vickery, ‘How Many Died in Pol Pot’s Kampuchea?’, Ballara of 
Concerned Assan Scholars 22, 1988 
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agriculture in the USSR in the 1930s, which led to millions of deaths, 
and the purge of the Soviet Communist Party later in the decade, the 
disastrous Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution in Mao’s 
China, were repeated in Cambodia on a different scale, but with simi- 
lar effects. 


The Cambodian revolution and the Khmer Rouge borrowed a range 
of other organizational and behavioural elements from Stalin’s Rus- 
sia, the French Communist Party, Communist Vietnam and Maoist 
China. From the Soviet Union came the notion of control by a single 
party, and control of the party by a reclusive, all-powerful secretary- 
general. From France, where Pol Pot first encountered Communism 
in the 1950s, came the notion of a world-wide revolution conducted by 
a fraternity of parties. Vietnam provided Cambodian Communists 
with the party's organizational format, military training and many 
day-to-day operational procedures. Finally, the Cambodian revolution 
broke to the surface at the tail end of Mao’s long reign in China, 
during a virulent period of Chinese radical politics. Uncompromising 
political ideas from radicals in China, such as the empowerment of 
the poorest peasants and perpetual class warfare, were copied and 
embellished by the Khmer Rouge. 


In fashioning their revolution, the Khmer Rouge also drew on ele- 
ments of the very culture—their own—which they set out to destroy. 
The coercive behaviour of the leadership and their casual recourse to 
terror, for example, fitted easily into centuries of arbitrary, authori- 
tarian rule. Pol Pot’s Cambodia had no laws, lawyers or judges and 
the Khmer Rouge security apparatus, just as in tradinonal Cambodia, 
protected the state rather than individual human rights. Buddhist 
ideals differed sharply from Communist ones, of course, but the two 
movements shared the idea that personalities could be obliterated and 
remade following their immersion in a collectivity such as the monk- 
hood or the party. The literalness with which so many Khmer Rouge 
set about the tasks assigned to them by their superiors reflected Cam- 
bodian teaching practices, which emphasized rote learning, reverence 
for teachers and complete obedience. Grandiose notions of Cam- 
bodia’s importance also came to the Khmer Rouge from pre- 
revolutionary times. Like those they overthrew, they believed they 
were heirs to the mighty Cambodian kingdom of Angkor, which had 
dominated much of mainland Southeast Asia between the ninth and 
fourteenth centuries AD. Like earlier Cambodians, they also believed 
that foreigners, and in particular the Vietnamese, had caused most of 
Cambodia’s problems. Vietnam, they thought, wanted to consume 
Cambodia. 


To transform Cambodian society totally and at once, the Khmer 
Rouge felt they had to obliterate what was hateful to them in the 
society that was there. When a spokesman boasted that ‘two thousand 
years of history’ had ended on April r7th, he meant that two millennia 
of social relations and culture had been uprooted, and saw this as a 
positive development. 


For most of their history, the Cambodians had no words for ‘society’ 
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or ‘class’. Instead, they thought of themselves as people who shared a 
language, a landscape, a religion and some patterns of behaviour. The 
metaphors they used for government were those of a family or of 
masters and servants. They had words for patronage, service, domi- 
nance and subordination, but none for such political concepts as 
brotherhood, nationality or consensus. The relations between citizens 
and the stare, they thought, resembled those between children and 
parents. What vanished in the fire-storm of the Khmer Rouge, along 
with so much else, was this personalization of the world and the 
fatalistic idea, consonant with Buddhist thinking, that social rankings 
reflected relative merit. The family ties, patronage and dependency 
that had buoyed up Cambodia's rural, relatively easy-going society for 
centuries were formally dismantled overnight. Personal relationships 
undermined the horizontal, dyadic authority of exgker. Only after the 
relationships had been abolished could Cambodia move toward 
socialism—from a standing start.? 


The leaders of the Khmer Rouge believed that there was no time to 
waste. Within a month after the evacuation of Phnom Penh, engkar 
had swept aside almost all Cambodian institutions. Money, markets 
and private property were abolished. Schools, universities, govern- 
ment departments and Buddhist monasteries were shut down. Towns 
and cities were abandoned. Freedom of movement and communica- 
tion, leisure activities and personal adornment were curtailed. Social 
ranks were done away with, and so were deferential forms of address. 
Individualism and family ties were attacked. Everyone became an 
unpaid agricultural worker, as nearly all Cambodians had always 
been, but whereas most rural Cambodians before 1975 had owned 
their land, ownership itself was now abolished. 


At the time, victims of the revolution had no time to analyse what was 
happening to them. Most of them thought thar the revolution came 
from elsewhere, like a tornado, a nightmare or a plague—a cruel, 
inexplicable break with millennia of culture, viewed by the party, of 
course, as millennia of mystification. 


After 1977, when his identity became known, many of the victims _ 
blamed their suffering on the satanic behaviour of a single man, Pol 
Pot. The natural tendency to demonize the man was an oversimplifi- 
cation, but was justified in terms of the concentration of power in his 
hands. 


The Ambition of Saloth Sar 


‘Brother Number One’, as his colleagues respectfully called him, had 
spent the last twelve years in hiding, consolidating his grip on the 
party by supervising the selection and training of senior cadre, 
building engkar into a formidable instrument for seizing power. In the 


2 Relationships among people were targeted in the DK interrogation, torture and docu- 
mentation facility known as s—21, in the Phnom Penh suburb of Toul Sleng. On sai, 
see Anthony Barnett, Chanthou Boua and Ben Kiernan, ‘Bureaucracy of Death’, New 
Statesmen, 2 May 1980. Over four thousand confession texts have survived from the 
facility, and have been microfilmed by Cornell University. 
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process of winning the civil war he had lost touch with developments 
in Cambodia's cities and elsewhere in the world. 


Victory, when it came, was all the proof he needed that his ideas and 
practices had been correct. These had included his mimicry of China, 
his paranoia about Vietnam, his obsession with subterfuge and his 
confidence in being able to lead the country into a socialist future. In 
fact the skills and passions he brought to the task of governing the 
country, mediocre in any case, proved entirely inappropriate for 
success. 


Saloth Sar was born in 1928 into a privileged rural family in the 
closing years of the French colonial period.3 He enjoyed a cosseted 
childhood in Phnom Penh. In 1949, although a lacklustre student, he 
had been given a scholarship by the French to study electronics in 
Paris, where he neglected his studies and concentrated on radical 
politics instead. 


Paris in the early 19508 presented a vibrant, attractive scene, which 
Communists, a strong force in French politics, referred to as the 
‘springtime of the people’. Many men and women, inside and outside 
the PCF, believed that the world’s future lay in the socialist camp. 


So did Saloth Sar. In 1952, he became a member of the French 
Communist Party, one of the largest in western Europe. Like many 
Communists at the time, Sar admired Joseph Stalin. The young 
Cambodian was impressed by the way that Stalin combined total 
secretiveness, total conviction and unchallenged power. In joining the 
Communist party Sar followed the lead of several of his friends. His 
personal ambitions were precise. ‘I will direct the revolutionary 
organization,’ a contemporary recalls him saying on one occasion. ' I 
will be its secretary-general. I will hold the dossiers, and control the 
ministers. I will see to it that they don’t deviate from the line fixed 
... by the central committee.’ These predictions probably amused his 
contemporaries 1n Paris. In April 1975 they came true.4 


Sar returned home in early 1953, and joined the tail end of the anti- 
French resistance. He became a member of the concealed Indochina 
Communist Party (ICP), founded in 1930 by the Vietnamese. Sar 
trained briefly with a Vietnamese—Cambodian guerrilla unit; there is 
no evidence that he bore arms. Colleagues later claimed that he had 
resented Vietnamese supervision, but he swallowed his pride, and 
when Cambodia gained its independence in 1954, Sar returned to 
Phnom Penh and became a concealed party apparatchik, guided by 
older party members trained for longer periods by the Vietnamese. 


To mask his political activities, he became a schoolteacher in Phnom 
Penh. In 1956 he married Khieu Ponnary, also a dedicated revolution- 
ary. Former students recall the couple fondly. Sar was a good teacher, 


3 For biographic data about Saloth Sar, see David Chandler, Brother Nember Ome: A 
Pelutscal Boagrapby of Pel Pet, Boulder, co 1992. 
4 See Michel Debré, Cembedgr: la révelatien dans ls forêt, Paris 1976, p. 86. 


several of them told me, even charismatic. ‘When I met him, I knew 
he was the kind of person I could befriend for life,’ one of them 
recalled. Another remembered Sar’s eloquent recitations of French 
romantic poetry ‘with his eyes half-closed, speaking ın short bursts’. 
To his admirers, Sar displayed the warm, unruffled demeanour, calm 
authority and deceptive kindliness that made so many people trust 
and revere him later on. Fearful of Prince Norodom Sihanouk'’s 
police, he concealed his party affiliations and passed himself off 
publicly as someone concerned primarily with social justice.’ 


In early 1963 Sar became secretary of the Cambodian Communist 
party, following the mysterious disappearance of the ICP cadre who 
had brought him into the party, Tou Samouth. At the time, the party 
probably had less than five hundred active members. A few months 
later, fearing arrest, Sar took refuge in a Vietnamese Communist mili- 
tary camp on the Cambodia—Vietnam border. He lived for two years 
under Vietnamese protection, conducting occasional study sessions 
for his colleagues, as warfare intensified in South Vietnam. 


By 1965, material support from the half-forgotten Cambodian Com- 
muaists became crucial for North Vietnam and its allies in the South. 
Sar was summoned to Hanoi to be evaluated by the Vietnamese and 
to receive instructions. With a few companions, he made most of the 
two-month journey on foot. When he arrived in Hanoi, he briefed 
Vietnamese Communist leaders on the Cambodian party’s pro- 
gramme, hammered out at a secret meeting in Phnom Penh in 1960. 
Sar’s opposite number in Vietnam, Le Duan, criticized the document 
vigorously for an hour. He found it utopian, Cambodia-centred and 
unrelated to Vietnamese objectives—an accurate assessment, from his 
perspective. The vehemence of Duan’s attack probably unnerved 
Saloth Sar, who had expected to be welcomed as a colleague, rather 
than as a subordinate. When the meeting ended, a Vietnamese eye- 
witness has recalled that he ‘said nothing ar all’. He lingered in Hanoi 
for several months. His bitterness, anger and confusion are easy to 
imagine. ® 


Smarting from his reprimand in Hano1, Saloth Sar travelled on to 
China at the end of 1965. The experience was exhilarating for him. 
China was poised on the brink of the Cultural Revolution and 
tumultuous social change. Sar was surrounded by the triumphant 
fervour of a revolution on the march. There were no Vietnamese 
bureaucrats to correct his programmes or oversee his thought. 
Instead, he encountered officials sympathetic to his view that the 
Cambodian revolution should follow its own dynamic, rather than be 
guided by external models and advice. When he returned to Hanoi in 
March 1966, Sar was full of praise for China, but also pledged to help 
the Vietnamese in their war against the United States. Because the 
Vietnamese Communists were sull formally allied with Prince 
Sihanouk, the ‘Lfe and death enemy’ of the Khmer Rouge, they were 


3 See Chandler, Brether Number Ome, pp 55-6, drawing on interviews with You Sambo 
Qdontreal, July 1989) and Soth Polin (Long Beach, November 1988) 

é Tbid, p 208, note m, drawing on unpublished research in the Vietnamese archives 
by Thomas Engelbert and Christopher Goscha. 
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unwilling to help their Cambodian protégés come to power before 
they themselves had been victorious in Vietnam. The Cambodian 
revolution, in other words, had to travel at a Vietnamese pace. 


The Seizure of Power 


The situation changed abruptly in March 1970, when Sihanouk was 
overthrown tn a pro-American coup. Hanoi promised to return the 
prince to power, and allied itself with the Khmer Rouge. Vietnamese 
forces swept into Cambodia to protect their supply lines there and to 
cripple the Cambodian army. 


In the next two years of fighting the Khmer Rouge, armed and trained 
by their Vietnamese allies, grew into a powerful force. By the middle 
of 1972, membership in the Cambodien Communist party swelled to 
over twenty thousand; those under arms probably numbered a hun- 
dred thousand men and women. New recruits were drawn to a large 
extent from the poorest strata of society, chiefly young boys and girls, 
many of them illiterate, empowered for the first time in their lives. 
Poor peasants from isolated areas provided the Khmer Rouge with 
much of their manpower, while senior cadre were drawn from the 
ranks of disaffected intellectuals like Saloth Sar and veteran revolu- 
tionaries who had fought against the French tn the 19408 and 19508. 
Many of these figures were accustomed to Vietnamese guidance; the 
younger, more intellectual ones shared an anti-Vietnamese bias and 
were inspired by the headlong revolution being waged successfully— 
or so they thought—in Maoist China. 


By the end of 1972, the Khmer Rouge controlled more than half of 
Cambodia's territory, including all the forested areas, and perhaps 40 
per cent of its people. They occupied no large towns. By and large, the 
Khmer Rouge’s military prospects were good, although they had few 
opportunities to demonstrate their prowess. The Phnom Penh army 
was cut to pieces by the Vietnamese in 1970-71 By 1972 the Khmer 
Rouge had begun to tighten a noose around the capital. As they did 
so, they gained recruits and offered them brief courses in political 
training. Recruits were made to memorize codes, pseudonyms and 
slogans, often drawn without acknowledgement from China. They 
learned nothing about Marx or Lenin. Vietnamese precedents for 
Cambodian Communism were played down. Instead, the recruits 
learned that eagker was a Cambodian body and that its ideas were 
Cambodian ones. During these crash courses, recruits also picked up 
the rudiments of literacy, hygiene and military discipline. They were 
taught at all costs to be loyal to sagker. Most of them had never 
worked together in a group; the sense of belonging to a band of true 
believers, and the weapons they were issued, made for a high morale. 
In military and political terms, it seemed, a Khmer Rouge victory was 
only a matter of time. 


In early 1973, however, the United States, its allies in Saigon and 
Phoom Penh and the Vietnamese Communists agreed to a ceasefire 
which the Khmer Rouge stubbornly refused to honour. As part of the 
settlement, the Vietnamese Communists withdrew most of their 
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troops from Cambodian soil, leaving the Khmer Rouge to face the 
wrath of the Americans on their own. In the words of an American 
official, the ceasefire made Cambodia ‘the only game in town’. For 
several months, Khmer Rouge troop concentrations around Phnom 
Penh were pummelled by a relentless American bombardment, using 
B—52s from Guam and Thailand, that lasted until it was called off in 
August by the us Congress. In the process, tens of thousands of 
people, most of them innocent civilians, lost their lives.? From an 
American perspective, the campaign was a success. It lifted the 
Khmer Rouge encirclement of Phnom Penh and postponed their vic- 
tory. When the bombing ended, however, the Khmer Rouge boasted 
in their propaganda of having ‘defeated’ the United States. It is likely 
that the bombing intensified the Khmer Rouge’s hatred of Cambo- 
dia’s cities, where they were told the planes came from. 


The withdrawal of Vietnamese forces from Cambodia, which the 
Khmer Rouge interpreted as a betrayal, turned the fighting into a civil 
war and placed Saloth Sar, who remained in hiding, in command of 
the rebel forces. Because the Phnom Penh army was to no condition to 
defeat him, Sar and his colleagues were optimistic. By mid 1974, in 
spite of the losses they had sustained, the Khmer Rouge were 
preparing confidently for the victory that dropped into their laps less 
than a year later. 


As victorious revolutionaries have often discovered, the skills needed 
to run a country have little to do with those needed to seize power. 
Very few of the Khmer Rouge had any administratve experience. 
Many senior cadre were illiterate. The better-educated among them 
were idealists, plotters and in some cases inspiring military leaders. 
None of them was equipped to run a country that had been cata- 
pulted into peace. When they seized power, the Khmer Rouge had 
two revolutionary models that they could follow. One was Vietnam- 
ese, and stressed national reconciliation; the other came from China, 
and called for continuous political conflict. They chose the Chinese 
model. Conditions, we see now, called for prudence, continuity and 
reconciliation, but the Khmer Rouge, dizzy with success, preferred 

haste, innovation and a nationwide vendetta. ` 


A peculiar feature of the Cambodian revolution was the secrecy of its 
leaders. There was no personality cult surrounding Saloth Sar as there 
had been around Stalin, Mao, and Ho Chi Minh. Instead at a secret 
meeting in October 1975, Saloth Sar, the ‘comrade secretary’, took 
charge of the economy and defence, without informing anyone out- 
side the party. The other ministers were also named in secret. Elec- 
tions for a national assembly (which met only once) were held in April 
1976, primarily to influence international opinion. They contained a 
small surprise when the Khmer Rouge radio announced that an 
unknown figure, Pol Pot, had been elected to the assembly. No one 
outside the Communist movement knew that this was Saloth Sar, 
hiding behind a new identity. Years later, he remarked that secrecy 





7 On the us bombing campaign, see Ben Kiernan, The American Bombardment of 
Kampuchea, 1969-1973’, Visam Generation, winter 1989 
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had formed ‘the basis’ of the revolution. In this respect, the Cambo- 
dian revolution was unique. There is no precedent for so much con- 
cealment in any other successful Communist movement, although 
Stalin’s infrequent public appearances from the 1930s on may have 
provided something of a model. 


By the end of 1975, the Khmer Rouge administration was in place 
throughout the country. Local party leaders enjoyed considerable 
autonomy. Dissent was minimal. The entire population were literally 
bent over under armed guard, performing the tasks assigned to them 
by aagker. Although life was difficult in the extreme, most survivors 
agree that after mid 1976, conditions nearly everywhere deteriorated 
sharply. By then, the Khmer Rouge had embarked on an ambitious 
economic policy, a Great Leap Forward that had disastrous effects. By 
the end of 1976, the regime was also drifting into a suicidal war 
against Vietnam. 


The Cambodian Leap 


The middle of 1976 may have been the high-water mark of the Khmer 
Rouge, just before their economic programmes were set in motion. 
Once again, they rejected the options of slowing down, consolidating 
power or gaining the confidence of the people. Instead, they chose to 
demonstrate that theirs was the swiftest and purest socialist revolution 
in world history. Their overall objective, to gain self-sufficiency in 
food and foreign currency from exports, was a sensible one.® So was 
their choice to make agriculture the keystone of their economic 
development. The Khmer Rouge hoped to increase Cambodia's rice 
exports, traditionally the country’s largest earner of foreign exchange. 
They planned to use the money earned by exports to finance imports 
of fertilizer, pumps and farm machinery. So far, so good. Additional 
exports, they anticipated, were to spark industrialization of the coun- 
try, despite its notorious lack of raw materials; at that point, it was 
thought, a socialism more authentic than Vietnam’s, the Soviet 
Union’s or even China’s would have been achieved. In the closing 
pages of the plan, the Khmer Rouge slipped into unreality. 


What was absurd about the plan, aside from its utopian goals, was the 
speed with which its leaders expected to carry it out. The campaign, 
in Cambodian, was called a ‘great leap forward’ (maha lout plob) echo- 
ing the campaign that had caused such havoc in China twenty years 
before. The ‘leap’ was to be accomplished in four short years, more 
quickly than in China, although to be fair, there is some doubt that 
Pol Pot and his colleagues knew that the Chinese Leap had failed.9 


The governing slogan for the Cambodian Leap was ‘three tonnes [of 
harvested rice] per hectare’, copied without thinking from another 





? On the Four Year Plan, see David P. Chandler, Ben Kiernan and Chanthou Boua, 
eds, Pe! Pes Plans the Future. Confidential Leadership Documents from Democratic Kampuchea, 
1976-1977, New Haven 1988, pp 36-108 

9 See William Joseph, ‘A Tragedy of Good Intenuons: Post Mao Views of the Great 
Leap Forward’, Mederx Chima, vol. 12, no. 4, October 1987 
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Chinese agricultural campaign, and ignoring the fact that rice cultiva- 
tion in China was far more intensive, with yields far higher than in 
Cambodia. To achieve three tonnes per hectare in Cambodia meant 
tripling the pre-revolutionary everage yield throughout the country— 
in four years’ time. There is no way of telling if the Khmer Rouge 
leaders believed this possible in the same sense that they believed they 
were entitled to do anything they chose. 


In fact, the plan fell to pieces before the year was out, because it 
ignored so many realities in the country. To start with, no account 
was taken of the fact that Cambodia was emerging from five years of 
ruinous war. The slogan also ignored Cambodia's ecology, tool short- 
ages and insufficient reserves of seed and livestock, to say nothing of 
the exhaustion of the traumatized labour force, ordered to perform at 
triple speed without sufficient food or any material incentives. The 
forced deliveries of rice at the end of 1977, as cadres attempted to 
meet unreasonable quotas, led to thousands of deaths from starvation 
and overwork, in a macabre replay of disasters 1n China and the 
Soviet Union. “Three tonnes per hectare’, combined with the cruelty, 
fearfulness and incompetence of those enforcing the slogan led to 
widespread starvation. It was a recipe for hundreds of thousands of 
human deaths. 


By the end of 1976, as famine spread, Pol Pot had become obsessed 
with plots against the regime. He also grew more hostile to Vietnam, 
and sponsored a series of vicious cross-border raids by Cambodian 
forces. The raids, it seems, were his response to Vietnamese refusal to 
accept and honour their pre-1975 sea borders with Cambodia. They 
had asked for negotiations. In Pol Pot’s mind, Vietnamese tactics 
were linked to the petroleum deposits known to exist offshore, and 
more deeply to what he perceived as Vietnamese policies aimed at 
humiliating and weakening Cambodia, with a view, eventually, to 
‘swallowing’ the country. His response to Vietnamese offers to talk 
was to send Khmer Rouge guerrilla units across the border where they 
brutally massacred hundreds of civilians. These raids, kept secret by 
both sides, eventually dragged Cambodia and Vietnam into the war 


that snuffed out the Khmer Rouge regime. £ 


In Pol Pot’s eyes, of course, nothing that was going badly could be 
blamed on aagkar or on himself. In a speech delivered in December 
1976 to a party gathering, he complained that ‘microbes’—not other- 
wise identified—had burrowed deep inside the party, and were intent 
on destroying the revolution. He urged his listeners—some of whom 
he later purged—to be vigilant and suspicious, further undermining 
what must have been their already rather wobbly morale. In 1977 and 
1978, purges tore through the party and left few veteran cadres 
unscathed. Some of those killed had worked closely with Pol Pot for 
years, including five of the twelve ministers appointed in 1975. Others 
were teenagers unfortunate enough to belong to military units whose 
officers were suspected of dissent. Still others were friends and 
relatives of those accused of treason. The forced, largely spurious 
confessions of over four thousand of these men and women, victims of ` 
Khmer Rouge paranoia, were discovered by the Vietnamese when 
they occupied Phnom Penh in 1979. 
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In confronting Vietnam, Pol Pot was banking quixotically on his 
alliance with China. Relations between China and Vietnam, he knew, 
had grown extremely chilly—reflecting the Sino-Soviet split—and he 
hoped to obtain more military assistance from Beijing to defend 
Cambodia against Vietnam. The price exacted by the Chinese from 
Pol Pot was that he bring himself and the Communist party further 
into the open. In September 1977, just before making a state visit to 
China, he made a five-hour speech in which he announced the exist- 
ence of the party and took credit on the party’s behalf for everything 
positive that had happened in Cambodia since 1945. As he spoke, 
Khmer Rouge forces were attacking the Vietnamese provincial capital 
of Tay Ninh. 


While Pol Pot was in China, Vietnamese forces crossed into Cambo- 
dia in retaliation for these attacks. The punitive expedition withdrew 
soon afterwards, but a second Vietnamese offensive sliced into eastern 
Cambodia in December 1977, inflicting heavy losses. On New Year’s 
Eve, Cambodia broke off diplomatic relations with Hanoi. Whereas 
the Vietnamese had hoped to teach the Khmer Rouge a lesson by 
exposing them to a well-planned, well-executed attack, the effect was 
like poking a beehive with a stick. 


The war went badly. Poorly trained Khmer Rouge troops were no 
match for the more experienced and disciplined Vietnamese. Pol Pot 
and his colleagues spoke publicly of ‘victories’, but Khmer Rouge 
military leaders were secretly arrested, tortured and shot for ‘deliber- 
ately’ failing to deliver genuine victories to the regime. On Christmas 
Eve 1978, fourteen Vietnamese divisions invaded Cambodia on 
several fronts. This time they came to stay. Their forces reached the 
capital in less than two weeks. Cambodia had cracked open like an 
egg. Khmer Rouge forces retreated in disorder to the west; Pol Pot 
flew out of the capital by helicopter. His revolution had ended, as T.S. 
Eliot wrote in another context, ‘not with a bang but a whimper’. With 
a handful of associates, Pol Pot sought asylum in Thailand. Over the 
next few months, the remnants of his armed forces and their families 
followed him there, although tens of thousands of them deserted en 
route and thousands more died of malnutrition and disease. 


A Fragile Normality 


In Phnom Penh, meanwhile, the Vietnamese had installed a govern- 
ment composed of former Khmer Rouge who had defected to 
Vietnam in 1977-78 and some Cambodian Communists who had 
been held hostage in Vietnam since the 19508. Vietnamese military 
units fanned out into the countryside, but were unable to cut off the 
Khmer Rouge troops retreating raggedly into Thailand. As Cambodia 
struggled to its feet, the Vietnamese encouraged pre-revolutionary 
institutions to re-emerge—including schools, markets, Buddhism, 
towns and money. A more benign Communist party now adminis- 
tered the country, guided by Vietnamese cadres and by technical 
experts from the Soviet bloc. By the late 1980s, agricultural produc- 
tion had reached the levels achieved in the late 1960s, but the coun- 
try’s infrastructure was in worse condition, and there were now more 
mouths to feed. 
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Although millions of Khmer resumed something like the lives they 
had been living before the 1970s, they had little voice in the govern- 
ment and the Vietnamese did little to introduce democratic reforms. 
There were no indications for most of the 1980s that the Vietnamese 
intended to leave. The model they were following, it seems, was that of 
the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe. Among most Cambodians, anti- 
Vietnamese feelings were muted but widespread. Fearful of massacres 
that in fact never took place over half a million Cambodians fled to ¥ 
Thailand in 1979-82, filling up refugee camps administered by the 
United Nations. Perhaps half of them eventually found shelter in 
other countries. The Thai, for their part, were fearful of Vietnamese 
intentions and Thai military leaders supported Khmer Rouge troops 
and enclaves as a buffer on their eastern border. In doing so they 
received clandestine support from China and the United States, both 
spurred on by their hostility toward Vietnam. Support from Thailand 
was more overt. By the early 1980s over twenty thousand Khmer 
Rouge soldiers had been refitted and rearmed in Thailand, and had 
begun to engage Vietnamese forces in Cambodia in guerrilla actions, 
retreating to safety when pursued. 


Just as the Khmer Rouge had won the last Communist revolution to 
occur on a national scale before the collapse of Communism around 
the world, Cambodia was one of the last battlefields of the Cold War. ~ 
Grim legacies of that confrontation are the hundreds of thousands of 
anti-personnel mines that litter the Cambodian countryside and cause 
thousands of maimings and fatalities every year. 


What may well be the last act of the Khmer Rouge drama has been 
running since 1979, and continues today, although most of the lights 
have gone out and most of the international audience—some 
supportive, others less so—has gone home. Until 1982 they held on to 
Cambodia’s seat in the United Nations, the only government in exile 
to do so. As their gruesome domestic record became known, their 
patrons in Betjing, Washington and Bangkok cobbled together a new 
government in exile that included Prince Sihanouk, who had been 
sent out of Phnom Penh by Pol Pot (after over two years of house 
arrest) on the eve of the Vietnamese invasion, and a former prime ` 
minister named Son Sann. The Khmer Rouge dominated in the 
coalition because of their military strength. Pol Pot remained in a 
series of heavily guarded camps along the Thai-Cambodian border, 
where from time to time he conducted seminars for his military com- 
manders, echoing his time in exile in Vietnam in 1963-65 After 
officially ‘dissolving’ the Communist party in 1981—while keeping his 
surviving associates in place—Pol Pot stressed his nationalist creden- 
uals, and posed as an authentic patriot. This line was effective among 
many Khmer, as long as Vietnamese troops occupied the country. 


The end of the Cold War turned the tables on the Khmer Rouge, and 
on other major actors. In 1989, Vietnam withdrew the last of its 
troops from Cambodia following the collapse of Soviet economic 
assistance, which had bankrolled the protectorate. Vietnamese 
advisors departed at the same time. The stage was set for negotia- 
tions between the Phnom Penh regime, no longer seen as the foreign 
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creation it had been, and the coalition government in exile which 
remained exactly that. China unexpectedly withdrew its military 
support from the Khmer Rouge, and agreed to cooperate with the 
negotiations. The Khmer Rouge, in turn, who had always stonewalled 
negotiations, participated in the conference held in Paris in October 
1991, hoping somehow to return to power. 


In fact, the Paris agreements cheated the Khmer Rouge. In 1992, Cam- 
bodia came under a UN trusteeship which undermined the Phnom 
Penh regime’s unchallenged hold on politcs while marginalizing the 
Khmer Rouge. The UN allowed political parties to campaign openly 
ın Cambodia for the first time in the country’s history. National elec- 
tions, the freest and fairest ever held in Cambodia, took place under 
UN supervision in 1993. 


In the run-up to the elections, the Khmer Rouge massacred over a 
hundred civilians, nearly all of them unarmed Vietnamese residents 
whom they accused of being ‘secret agents’. They also threatened to 
disrupt the votng and ordered people not to vote. At the last minute 
they did nothing, and go per cent of the registered voters went to the 
polls, further discrediting the Khmer Rouge. The elections were won 
by a royalist party, which governs Cambodia today in an uneasy, 
peaceable coalition with the former Vietnamese-installed regime, 
whose candidates had trailed the royalists in the polls but who 
continue to control the nation’s army, provinces and police. In recent 
months, the Khmer Rouge have been trying to obtain a foothold in the 
elected government, with little success. 


Simply by continuing to exist, however, the Khmer Rouge and Pol 
Pot, now aged sixty-six, are a threat to Cambodia’s stability and to the 
self-confidence of its people. As this is written the Khmer Rouge 
army, believed to number fewer than ten thousand men and women, 
controls a fifth of Cambodia’s territory, much of it the northern part 
of the country, and perhaps a tenth of its population. Their inhospit- 
able fiefdom contains no major towns, and their army has won no 
Major victories since 1975. At the same time, the movement has 
amassed tens of millions of dollars through sales of umber and gems 
to Tha: entrepreneurs. It appears that the money has not been 
invested in equipping large military units, in buying civilian support, 
or in mounting a propaganda campaign that might alter the move- 
ment’s horrifying image. In fact, the Khmer Rouge may not even have 
access to their war chest, which is under Thai and perhaps Chinese 
control. Instead, they have concentrated for over two years on holding 
on to territory and the people it contains, breaking out occasionally to 
Massacre ‘secret agents’ among the Vietnamese community, or to 
make business deals with the Thai. 


The ageing, brittle, unrepentant leaders of the Khmer Rouge are 
unwilling and probably unable to adjust to the pluralism of present- 
day Cambodia, or to conditions in Southeast Asia in the 19908. 
Adjusting to reality has never been their forte. Bereft of allies, incap- 
able of innovation or self-knowledge, Pol Pot and his followers are 
withering on the vine. The process, unfortunately, may take several 
years, and hundreds of men, women and children will be killed as the 
Khmer Rouge slowly disappear. 


Swasti Mitter 


What Women Demand of Technology 


Looking back, my interest in technology must have begun somewhere 
around 1947—it started ın my mother’s kitchen where, I still remem- 
ber, she used co resort to ingenious fuel-saving devices in order to 
stretch the small sum of money that she had for feeding her six child- 
ren, elderly parent-in-law and umpteen dependants in our typical 
Indian middle-class family. It was around the time of independence 
and the partition of India, life was hard—my lawyer/politician father 
was continually in and out of prison and of parliament—and my 
mother had the sole responsibility for our survival and education.” 


I was good at maths and my mother was very proud of me. ‘Be an 
engineer, my dear daughter,’ she would encourage me while keeping 
an eye on her ergonomically sound, highly efficient, home-made 
cooker, ‘the world does not recognize the skill and ingenuity we, 
house-bound women, possess. Formal training, a good degree will 
earn you respect in the wide world.’ 


It is not easy to be objective about one’s parents, but I always felt that 
by any standard, my mother was a very intelligent woman. She was 
married off at the age of twelve and had her first child at thirteen. As 
she was deprived of formal training herself, she was determined to give 
her daughters access to vocational education. My lawyer father had 
ambitions for me as well. Inept as I was and still am at housework— 
and somehow uncoordinated in handling machines and materials— 
my father thought for pure practical reasons I was best suited to study 
philosophy. That demanded reflection, rather than coordination. There 
were social reasons as well. Since no one was likely to ask the hand of 
his scatterbrained daughter in marriage, he planned to groom me to 
be an absent-minded professor—but in a field where I would not 
compete visibly and aggressively with men. He dismissed my mother’s 
ambition for me—engineering and science, to him, were antithetical 
to womanhood; I must be discouraged. If I had to study for a career, 
rather unfortunate for a woman, I must be spared the stress and strain 
that women faced in vocations that were dominated by men. 


It so happened that I became neither an engineer nor a philosopher, I 





' This text was originally given as an Inaugural Lecture ac the University of Brighton 
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ended up being what they call a sociologist of technology and science 
—in a very wide sense of the term. I married, brought up children, 
learnt to cook and found myself a job io a business school that gave 
management of technology a special focus. I felt elated, exhausted— 
often both at the same tme—in the process of questioning and criti- 
cizing, through my teaching and my research, the dominant values of 
the techno-economic world. 


At moments of exhaustion, I appreciated my father’s warning about 
the price women pay in trying to operate io the world of work that is 
solely geared to the life cycle and time preferences of men. At points of 
elation, I remembered my mother’s words as a plea never to forget to 
articulate women’s aspirations outside the domestic sphere. You see, 
we never manage to get away from our parents, however hard we may 
try. In my life and in my work, it is the concerned yet conflicting atti- 
tudes of my father and my mother that made me reflect on what 
women really need and demand of technology and science. 


Universality or Heterogeneity? 


It is not really obvious whether women need or should make demands 
of technologies that are different from those made by men. The jug- 
gling act that the majority of women perform, in balancing a home 
and a job, gives rise to priorities that are quite distinct from those of 
working men. Yet even those, almost universal, experiences of women 
do not give them an unquestionable legitimacy to demand different 
orientations in technological change. As our identities get defined and 
redefined in terms of ethnicity, religion and class, gender does not 
always seem the primary factor for forming an alliance, or for deter- 
mining vulnerability in the field of paid work. The needs and priori- 
ties of all women are not the same, even when they are employed in 
the same industry, by the same company, but in different capacities 
and in diverse locations. 


I continually become aware of the impact of other dimensions in the 
course of my own research. In 1989, for example, I was sent by the 
British Council to deliver lectures in my home town, Calcutta—inter- 
estingly, as a representative of the United Kingdom. Not very far 
from the British Council precinct—the site of my lecture—I saw 
Bengali women from the slums of Calcutta sewing garments for the 
British and Dutch markets, for companies such as C&A. The scene 
was not very different from what I have observed in the East End of 
London. The machines were traditional, but the transference of sew- 
ing jobs from the UK or the Netherlands to Calcutta could not have 
taken place without the use of computers. The design of the season got 
faxed to Delhi, Bombay and Madras, the garments were cut using 
CAD, and the sewing of the garments was then farmed out to different 
parts of India, to women and to men. 


In 1990, a few months after my lecture trip, I was sent some photo- 
graphs from Springer-Verlag in preparation for the jacket of the book 
I was editing at that time. The woman in the photographs—although 
employed in the same clothing industry—projected a different image, 
of a confident computer-literate person making entry into grading 
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and designing, an occupation that until recently was the monopoly of 
men. Changes in technology have benefited both sets of women in 
terms of quantity of job; the polarization in the quality, however, 
resulted from their unequal access to education and to economic 
power. 


In the face of such stark differences ın the economic positions of 
women, there is now an understandable questioning of a universal 
women’s movement—especially by the women of the Third World. 
Fatuma Mernissi, professor at the Technical University of Agdal- 
Rabat, Morocco, and a leading feminist author, sees the issue as a 
specifically Islamic rather than a so-called universal one, which is 
often in practice Eurocentric: 


We Muslim women can walk into the modern world with pride, knowing 
that the quest for dignity, democracy, for full participation in the politcal 
and social affairs of our country stems from no imported values, but it is a 
part of a Muslim tradition . the prophet spoke of matters dangerous to 
the establishment of human dignity and equal rights.” 


The questioning of universal values, particularly in the context of 
technology, has come also from the ecofeminists and postmodernists 
—the two vocal groups that urge women, particularly women of the 
Third World, to reject technology that supports and is supported by 
Western capital and patriarchy, which exploit narure, women and the 
poor. They plead for a return to indigenous technology, based on the 
nurturing ‘feminine’ principle of a non-European traditional world.3 
Their disillusionment, given the havoc technology has played both in 
the developed and developing world, is understandable. Yet I find it 
difficult to align with their alternative paradigm. 


The feminine principle, I feel, is a very vague concept, and the eco- 
ferninists—particularly of Germany and India—do not tell us how 
women can have the leverage to shift the trends in technology in the 
absence of increased economic power. It is difficult to deny that tech- 
nology reflects the existing social relanonships of power, but ıt would 
be a fallacy to reject the advance of technology on that ground, and 
not to change the unequal distribution of power. Indeed, it is in the 
context of distributive justice that it makes sense to justify women’s 
special claims to technical, business and vocational education. These 
are the prerogatives that give women and men power to benefit from 
technology and science. 


The technical innovations, in all societies, are only partly a result of 
technical genius; the innovations become sustainable and successful if 
and when the creator of the innovations can make use of legal, polit- 
ical and economic networks. Thomas Edison’s success with electric 
light bulbs is a classic example of such a combination of business 


1 Fanma Mernissi, Women and Idem: An Historical and Theelegral Eaqusry, Oxford 1991, 
pp. vili and ix. 

3 For the ecofemuinists’ point of view see, for example, Marie Mies and Vandana 
Shiva, Ecofematsm, London 1993, and Vandana Shiva, Steyrug Alive. Women, Ecology and 
Develepment, London 19869, p. xu. 
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ability and technical genius: he assessed the market, lobbied the city 
fathers and secured loans at a preferential rate—to make light bulbs a 
market product.‘ Since in all societies some groups, such as women, 
even working women, have had less access to such networks than 
others, it was the dominant group that determined the shape and 
direction of a society's techno-economic order. It is understandable 
why the image of an inventor has always been male. 


There is however no reason to believe that the use of technology will 
be more humane simply tf women have greater power. In this respect 
I differ from my friend Mike Cooley’s optimism, that ıt would be a 
contribution to society if women were to come into the technological 
field with their innate values like intuition, subjectivity, tenacity and 
compassion.’ I have seen too many exceedingly ambitious women to 
be convinced of their ‘innate’ compassionate nature. Mike Cooley's 
idealistic vision of technology nonetheless draws our attention to gen- 
der imbalances in the access to technical knowledge and thereby to 


economic power. 


In contrast, the radical postmodernist approach, ın its celebration of 
heterogeneity, often hedges the question of distribution and makes a 
case against the transfer of technology to women and to the develop- 
ing world. Some postmodernuists, wittingly or unwitungly, offer a per- 
suasive theoretical framework for the maintenance of an oppressive 
social order. They wage a ‘jihad’ against Western technology—defined 
as epistémé, a cerebral knowledge-system; they glorify all non-Western 
technology, lumped together as techné, based on hands and heart, as 
they say, rather than on head. They are progressive, if not radical, in 
their critique of the Eurocentric nature of dominant knowledge. But 
disturbingly, they urge us to accept, unquestioningly, the underlying 
cultural beliefs and norms of indigenous technology: 


It may be readily agreed that the sacrifice of a young women on an altar in 
a tradiconal society is barbaric... but such practices must be understood 
in context, as a part of a cultural whole... female circumcision should not 
be a pretext for lebelling African culture as backward, or suttee a pretext 
for proclaiming the inferiority of traditional Hindu culture. É 


A questioning of Eurocentric values soon leads to a suspension of all 
moral judgements. This love for tradition—complete with its tech- 
noology—does not bode so well for Hindu or African women. In the 
current intellectual climate, I feel it is important to urge the policy- 
makers, at both the national and the international levels, to pay atten- 
tion to what women themselves have to say. 


4 For the combination of technical genius and entrepreneurial ability to manipulate 
relevant political and economic networks that led to Thomas Edison's success, see John 
Law, ed., A Secsslegy of Monsters. Essays on Power, Technology and Demznatwn, London 1991, 
P9 

3 Mike Cooley, Architet or Bæ? The Humax/Techwolegy Relateonship (first edition), 
Slough 1982, p 43 

é Frederique Apffel Marglin and Stephen A. Marglin, eds, Demsmating Knowledge: 
Dewelepmest, Cultare and Resistance, Oxford 1990, p. 234. 
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New Technologies, New Opportunities 


A case for modern technology is now being made by women garment 
workers of Bangladesh. In this traditional Muslim country, the export- 
oriented garment industry, 1n the eighties, created a new workforce of 
nearly half a million women. Some of them are just children. Jobs in 
the factories are not perfect: the pay is low, there are health hazards, 
the security of employment is not great. Yet the conditions of factory 
employment are superior to alternatives that women are likely to find 
‘cradiuonally’ as domestics, casual workers, or prostitutes. The intro- 
duction of robotic technology makes the future of jobs in the modern 
sector increasingly uncertain. Faced with such prospects, the women 
are willing to learn any new technique and adjust to changed working 
conditions: 


We will not go back to villages, we will not become dependent on others.7 


A questioning of unchanging tradition comes similarly from Bangla- 
deshi women in the East End of London. There, the young women of 
Bangladeshi origin are immensely proud of their religion and herit- 
age. They see their heritage not as a static ideal, but a living one evoly- 
ing in response to the emerging social order. The fear of racial artacks, 
language problems, and the economic and psychological insecurity of 
migrant communities forced their mothers to take up homeworking. The 
next generation, in contrast, want to get out of stereotypical occupa- 
tions thar are considered in line with the community’s cultural norm. 


In summer 1992, I was asked by the Tower Hamlets Cooperative 
Development Agency to make a feasibility study for a cooperative for 
Bangladeshi women homeworkers. The majority of young Bangla- 
deshis showed little interest in such a venture. They demand computer 
literacy, business education, opportunities in the high-tech services 
sector. They want to be visible as workers: 


We need business and technical training and jobs in the services sector. 


We want to wear uniforms and be visible as workers. In that way, we shall 
earn respect from society and from our men. 


The link between economic opportunities and power, at home and at 
work, is similarly expressed by blue-collar women employees at Italtel, 
the Italian telecommunications company I interviewed the same year. 
Caught at a different phase of industrial restructuring, unlike Bangla- 
deshi women, these women face redundancies in mid career. At the 
coming stage of automation and technological change, they face mass- 
1ve unemployment. But they demand training rather than redundancy 
payments: 


The management as well as the men in trade unions do not understand 
how umportant ıt ıs for women to have jobs. 


7 Bangladesh's Textiles and Clothing Industry The Role of Women, a working paper 
prepared by UNINIG for UNDO ar a seminar in Dhaka on 7 October 1991, p. 67. UBINIG 
1s a research organization in Dhaka that conducts research on development issues 
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Unemployment is like bereavement, ıt robs us of economic power at home 
and at work. 


We demand training and seek networking among women across trade 


unions. 


Women’s demand for training assumes a special significance in the 
context of changes in technology that makes the role of labour- 
intensive work less important. In manufacturing, it is the labour- 
intensive assembly-line work that gives women employment—both in 
the developed and in the developing countries. A large proportion of 
jobs are likely to disappear as wage bills become less important 1n the 
total cost of manufacturing. Projected skills requirements in the UK 
are typical of most developed nations. In the middle of a decline in 
manufacturing employment, there will be a shortage of technical and 
managerial skills. Even in rich countries, women have less access to 
such training and such occupations. 


But all is not lost for women, not even in the manufacturing sector. 
The demographic changes in the Western world bring them fresh 
opportunities and new bargaining power. In the West, women are not 
having babies, whereas advances in information technology need the 
faculties of youthful brains. From 1985 to 2000, the world’s workforce 
is expected to grow by some 600 million people; 570 million of them 
will join the workforce in the developing world. In countries like Paki- 
stan and Mexico, for example, the workforce will grow at about 3 per 
cent per year. In contrast, growth rates in the United States, Canada 
and Spain will be closer to 1 per cent per year. Japan’s workforce will 
grow by just 0.5 per cent a year and Germany’s workforce will 


actually decline. 


The ageing population of the developed world, compared with the 
youthful workforce of the developing nations, is likely to be less flex- 
ible and hence less amenable to the challenges of information-intensive 
jobs. Companies and countries in the richer parts of the world will 
increase their dependence on international sourcing for management 
and technical personnel; the trend will become more pronounced as 
the developing nations produce an ever-increasing share of the 
world’s graduates in science, mathematics and engineering. By the 
year 2000, students from developing nations will make up three-fifths 
of all students in higher education. To describe the Third World 
countries as ‘human resource-rich countries’ would not necessarily be 
flippant. ® 


One possible solution in the richer part of the world would be to 
entice married women to be trained in scarce cognitive skills. But 
given the almost unchanging division of labour at home, such an 





® See Jonathan Lynn and Anthony Jay, The Complats Yes Minster (the script of the Tv 
comedy series), London 1985, p. 35 ‘Sir Humphrey tells me [the Prime Minister] thar 
I mast be clear on my African terminology, or else I could do irreparable damage It 
seems, in a nutshell, that the term “less developed countries” 1s not yet causing offence 
to anyone. When it does, we are immediately ready to replace the term LDC with HEREC 
This ıs short for Human Resource-Rich Countries. In other words, they are grossly 
overpopulared and begging for money.’ 
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initiative would mean even a greater fall in the number of babies. It is 
not easy to be the top manager of a telecommunications company, for 
example, and to bring up healthy children. To avoid such a dilemma, 
for some countries as well as for some companies, measures to attract 
scarce human capital from abroad have become an important strat- 
egy. Even in the face of the politically explosive issue of rmmigration, 
according to experts at INSEE (Institut National de la Statistique et des 
Études Economiques), between now and the year 2010 it will be neces- 
sary for France to admit a hundred thousand immigrants per annum 
—on a professional quota basis—io order to maintain the present 
standard of living. 


Alternatively, the companies of the developed world will have to 
relocate knowledge-intensive jobs to countries where the youthful 
population is well equipped to take up the challenges of new tasks. Or 
else guarantee women in the developed world better maternity leave, 
child care or access to training. 


Implications of current demographic changes are visible ın the direc- 
tion and amount of foreign direct investment—the fund invested in a 
country by multinanonal companies. As the global companies need 
less and less unskilled labour, the volume of foreign investment going 
to cheap-labour countries has diminished a lot since the mid eighties. 
In a small number of countries, in contrast, there has been an upsurge 
in the inflow of foreign direct investment. Significantly, these are the 
countries, mostly located in Asia, which have a-large pool of highly 


trained women. 


Indeed, women’s demand for access to new-tech jobs is not incompat- 
ible with the dictates of the commercial world. The ‘tacit’ skills of 
women—the knowledge learnt through hand and heart rather than 
through head—are proving relevant not only for traditional techné, 
but also for the management of high-tech industries. The Just-In-Time 
(JIT) system and Total Quality Management (TQM) exemplify such 
emerging managerial needs. They ensure continuous workflow and 
zero defects in expensive capital-intensive processes of production. In 
these, employee involvement and teamwork~are considered desired 
conditions of efficient and lean management. Women, because of 
their social conditioning, prove reliable in teamwork, and as blue- 
collar workers they retain skills which could be sources of innovation. 


The thrust of the technological changes is not necessarily labour- 
replacing. As the manager of Toyota stresses: 


It 1s only human beings that can have the ability for innovation; hence, 
once the number of human beings decreases, as a result of automation or 
computerization, the built-in self-innovation ability of the workplace 
declines, no matter how effectively the aucomation is implemented. 9 


In Bangladesh, the women millworkers in textiles echo similar views: 





9 Takao Nuki, Qualsty Cercles and Just-co-Tims Systems under Development of Computertz- 
atma, srAKE Centre, University of Brighton (mimeo). 
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We possess the skills, machines cannot take away our skills. A machine can 
increase our skill. The management should bring these machines, then we 
will survive and the mull will survive.” 


Robots, fortunately for us, cannot replace human innovation and 
human creativity. Nonetheless, in assessing the demands for technical 
and vocational education, one needs to be cautious. Whereas a hand- 
ful of elite women can be trained for new openings in management, 
engineering or software programming, it will be difficult for a vast 
number of blue-collar workers to be trained, in a short period, in 
costly knowledge-intensive skills. In addition, women find it difficult 
to conform to the work practices emerging in response to new tech- 
nology. Highly expensive technology requires round-the-clock use of 
machines and of night work. Resulting flexibility in shifts could be in 
accord with the needs of women—but not if they have no control over 
their timing and structuring. In countries where night work for 
women is prohibited, women get fewer opportunities to work in new- 
tech sectors. In countries where such a prohibition is lifted, women 
end up having little leisure. 


In contrast with the manufacturing sector, computer technology has 
opened up new opportunities for women tn the services sector. The 
QWERTY keyboard of computers has allowed women to use their 
typing skills in data-processing occupations. In the banking, insur- 
ance and telecommunications industries, the entry of women has been 
impressive, both in rich and poor countries. In Bombay, for example, 
while less than 5 per cent of employees in banks were women in 1970, 
by 1992 the figure had risen to 70 per cent. Comparable are the 
figures in Malaysia, especially in the telecommuanications sector. 
Women’s representation at the management level, however, has been 
negligible or small. In Europe, too, women’s presence has become 
highly visible in information-technology sectors. There has been a 
rapid growth in the demand for employees with skills in computer 
literacy and software. Women have gained a fair share of the new 
employment, but are congregated at the lower level. 


The contradictory possibility that technology provides for women 
is likewise evident in the field of software programming. Women 
have made an impressive entry into this field. In Brazil, in major 
information-processing companies, women occupy more than 60 per 
cent of the data-processing jobs and more than a quarter of employ- 
ment in system analysis and developmental work. In India, the pro- 
portion is more than 20 per cent and the number is on the rise. Yet 
the picture, looked ar closely, is not so optimistic. Software produc- 
tion is not a homogeneous process and can be broken down into 
various stages. The earlier stages require higher levels of skill, whereas 
those of coding and testing are less skill-intensive. In almost all 
countries, women tend to specialize in the latter aspects. 


Family, Health and Career 


It would be unwise to use these observations as a confirmation of 





P UBINIG seminar paper, op at 


Harry Braverman’s hypothesis of technology essentially leading to 
degradation of work. An important political economist, he postulated 
in the seventies that technology essentially de-skills work and, in the 
process, makes it feminized. In many areas of the IT industry, com- 
panies are looking for women precisely because they are believed to 
be better than men at interactive and high-powered programming. As 
the importance of mainframe computers diminishes, and the role of 
user—programmer interaction increases with the use of personal com- > 
puters and small processor networks, women are actively sought by i 
some of the high-tech companies. Women’s lack of presence 1s not 
necessarily a manifestation of discrimination. It is often the result of a 
conscious decision on the part of women not to aspire to top jobs, as 
such aspirations involve a sacrifice in their quality of life. As my 
father warned me, given the culture of the workplace and the tradi- 
tion at home, women can hope to have any two out of three goals in 
life: family, health and career, but rarely all three at the same time. 


The experience of high-powered women in new-tech jobs testifies to the 
problems that women face. One of the ex-directors of F-International, 
UK, recounts: 


As I became successful, my husband felt depressed. I don’t blame him, he 
wanted a wife and not a director of a company to live with. At the end, I 4 
had to make a choice, between my marriage and my career. I opted for my 
career. I think I made the right choice—but it was lonely and painful to 
have to make the choice. 


Similarly, in Africa, as Bimbi Soriyani and Bisi Aina explain: 


Not many Nigerian women are in the middle and top management posi- 
tions, because these jobs make numerous demands on women which they 
might not easily be able to meet... . This brings a dilemma to the average 
woman: ‘Should she pursue her ambition at the expense of her home, or 
sacrifice her job for her marriage?’ 


The culture of the workplace and of the educational and training 
establishment also encourages women to compromise. A couple of 
years ago, I was involved with the teaching of MBA students who were 
taking their courses in the evenings. One evening, some of my women ¥ 
students looked visibly nervous in the class. I discovered that one of 
my male colleagues had announced that evening the time and venue of 
the residential course for that term, which was to take place for a week 
in Spain: the dates, unfortunately, coincided with the half-term break 
for schools. My colleague was not irresponsible or woman-unfriendly; 
he genuinely wanted the course to be exciting but, on his planning 
horizon, half-term holidays were not significant. One of my women 
students broke down ın tears. Her husband was suspicious of her 
taking a course in the evening; a residential course in Spain, she felt, 
would be the last straw. 


Given the power relationships and behavioural expectations in our 





2 Quotes from papers presented at the conference on Wemen, Werk and Compateris- 
atwa, organized by mip (Internacional Federation for Information Processing), Hel- 
sinki, 30 June—2 July 19991 
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domestic life, the spread of telework is often projected to women as a 
solution, combining child care, domestic commitment and demand- 
ing careers from the comfort of their homes. The futurists that portray 
a rosy picture of such a scenario, like Alvin Toffler, are invariably 
men. The research work undertaken by women scholars, in contrast, 
such as Ursula Huws in the UK or Judy Wajcman in Australia, project 
different, and more complex, dimensions. 


Women work at home whereas men work from home. Hence women 
teleworkers, like traditional homeworkers, understandably often lose 
their professional image and professionalism. Ursula Huws’s findings 
are most significant in understanding the dilemma women face in the 
context of teleworking. Questioned about the advantages of home- 
working, one of her respondents in the survey replied that she ‘can 
stay at home with the children all day’. When questioned about the 
disadvantages, the same respondent replied that she ‘bes to stay at 
home with the children all day’. Thus it is the lack of access to train- 
ing, as well as the division of work at home and the culture of the 
workplace, that relegates women to the lower cadres of jobs, in servi- 
ces and in manufacturing. In the world of work, women may gain 
numerically, but in the absence of decision-making power, they find it 
difficult to make their voices heard. The lack of autonomy does affect 
the quality of their working lives—and more disturbingly their health 
—especially in connection with the use of computers. The use of 
VDUs spreads in services and in the manufacturing sector; it is diffi- 
cult for both women and men to link these clean machines to new 
unspecified health hazards. Some of the hazards, such as Repetitive 
Strain Injuries, have few external symptoms, and hence get dismissed 
simply as psychological disorders. However, it is the insistent cam- 
paigning, mainly by women researchers inside and outside the trade 
unions and offices, that contributes to awareness of new health warn- 
ings. The findings have benefited men as well as women. 


Beyond Identity Politics 


The desirability of modernity thus depends much on women having a 
voice in deciding the directions in technology. In demanding such a 
voice, women’s organizations, at many levels, take up the task of net- 
working. In many ways, women are grateful that the technology itself 
offers them possibilities of establishing links both within and across 
countries. Equal-opportunities legislation and codes of practices are 
ineffectual in the absence of women’s lobbying power. The saying 
goes, ‘Where there is a right, there is a remedy.’ Conversely one can 
argue, ‘If there is no remedy, there is no right.’ The facilities provided 
by computer-aided database and E-mail are increasingly being used 
even in poor countries and poor communities for effective communi- 
cation. Desktop publishing helps such groups to produce relevant 
literature and materials at low cost and to attain professionalism. 


For women and for countries, the question 1s not whether to accept or 
to reject the new technology. Rather, it is to demand the appropriate 
use of new technology for the benefit of everyone. Such a demand is 
linked with the challenges of distributive justice; it will be difficult, if 
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not impossible, to attain the goal if we give up the ideals of collective 
action in the name of relativism, contextuality or postmodernism. 


It will be a pity, however, if in the name of distributive justice we 
engage in bitter sexual politics. In the field of technology, as else- 
where, there is scope for negotiation and understanding. Women in 
all societies, irrespective of their race and class, have to adjust to a 


pattern of work that is incompatible with their daily needs. Tech-” 


nology itself offers some ways out, but for those possibilities to 
become realities certain changes are required in the culture of the 
workplace and in our domestic lives. Thus the solution lies not in con- 
frontation, but in achieving cooperation and negonating skills. The 
images of sexual politics, as projected in the affluent parts of the 
world, often scare working-class women and women of the poorer 
countries. The word ‘feminism’, rightly or wrongly, evokes in them a 
sense of disillusionment, aggression and obsession with body politics. 
Such identity politics, they feel, is berng used by affluent women as a 
pretext for shirking their own responsibilities. 


Indeed, men’s consciousness, at home and at work, has been formed 
by their own heritage; as wives, mothers and colleagues, we women 
have connived with them for a long time. The redress lies not in 
accepting our so-called ‘traditional’ roles as prescribed by some eco- 
feminists or postmodernists, but in freeing our men of long-standing 
stereotypes and myths. “The image of his woman,’ to quote Fatima 
Mernissi, ‘will change, when he feels the pressing neéd to root his 
future not in an unchanging tradition but in a liberating memory.’ 
Perhaps we women should help men to do this—our husbands, lovers, 
sons or colleagues—through daily pressure for equality, with or with- 
out technology. 
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Roots of the Postmodern Rebellion 
in Chiapas 


The Indian uprising in Chiapas that burst upon the world scene ın 
January is a postmodern political movement.! The rebellion is an 
attempt to move beyond the politics of modernity, be they of the Sali- 
nas de Gortarı government or of past national liberation movements. 
And even more fundamentally, it seeks to end the victimization of 
Indians by centuries of western modernization. 


This is not a single-minded revolt of indigenous peoples focused only 
on retakıng their lands and expelling the rıch who have exploited 
them. Nor, as is demonstrated by the two thousand Indians who rose 
up in arms on January ist, is this a ‘foco’ movement in which a few 
guerrilleros try to goad the rest of the populace into supporting them. 
And, to the relief of the Left and progressive forces throughout Latin 
America, this 1s not a Sendero Luminoso-like struggle in which an 
Indian or peasant army is intent on destroying all who stand in its way 
in order to seize absolute control of the state. 


The uprising led by the Zapatista National Liberation Army (or EZLN 
as it is known by its Spanish acronym) comes ın the wake of the col- 
lapse of the ‘modern’ bipolar world of the post-World War II era and 
the ideological exhaustion of most national liberation movements. 
Virtually all these movements were supported by one or more of the 
countries of the Communist bloc, and their fundamental strategy was 
to seize state power. What distinguishes the EZLN from its predeces- 
sors is that it is not bent on taking power in Mexico City, nor is it 
calling for state socialism. Its objective 1s to spark a broad-based 
movement of civil society in Chiapas and the rest of Mexico that will 
transform the country from the bottom up. 


Another central factor facilicaung this revolt’s postmodernity is that it 
is not a rebellion against a typical autocrat or dictator like Batista or 





"The term postmodernism 1s used broadly tn this essay, similar to the way David 
Harvey employs it in The Coneisson of Pastmederaity, Cambridge, Mass 1989 
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Somoza, but a movement that traces its lineage back to the early 
twentieth-century Mexican revolution. The struggle of the EZLN 
against the governing Institutional Revolutionary Party, or PRI, has 
precipitated a broad-based political and ideological dialogue, not over 
removing a tyrant, but over how to mobilize the population to 
recapture the country’s revolutionary ideals. As Friedrich Kaw, a 
long-time observer of Mexico has noted, 80 per cent of the Mexican 
population identifies politically with one party or another that 
embraces, at least in name, the Mexican revolution.* 


Internally, the EZLN is determined to move beyond the democratic 
centralist structure of past oational liberation movements that resulted 
ın more centralism than democracy. The BZLN’s governing structure 
is fluid, with a clandestine committee in charge of day-to-day opera- 
tions that is consultative and has a policy of rotating members.3 The 
EZLN goes to great lengths to involve the local communities in the 
organization’s decision-making process, whether it be the discussion 
of negotiations with the Mexican government or basic decisions of 
making war and peace. 


The BZLN also breaks with the tradition of the ‘heroic’ guerrilla com- 
manders. BZLN leaders downplay their individual roles, mocking the 
pretentiousness of many leaders of other national liberation move- 
ments, as is evident in the title ‘Sub-Comandante’ Marcos, the nom de 
guerre assumed by its well known public representative. Two of the 
internal principles of the EZLN are that its leaders cannot own 
property or hold politcal office, principles that differentiate it 
sharply from other national liberation organizations like the Sandinis- 
tas of Nicaragua. 


The postmodernity and advanced politics of the rebellion is rooted in 
part in the movement's awareness of the dramatic changes occurring 
on the world scene and the past limitations of national liberation move- 
ments. But even more importantly it is the product of the polincal and 
social struggle that has been taking place in Chiapas for more than 
two decades. Contrary to popular conception, Chiapan society is nota 
provincial backwater nor 1s the economy of the state neo-feudalist. The 
Indians and campesinos of Chiapas are the victims of modernization. 
Over the past quarter of a century the economy of Chiapas has been 
transformed by capitalism. The popular forces in the state, Indian and 
peasant alike, have been compelled to react and organize to deal with 
this profound upheaval. Their demands for change have become post- 
modern in that they want a new social and economic order that goes 
beyond capitalism and even ‘formally existing socialism’. 


One of the most striking characteristics of the state of Chiapas is its 
wealth. Chiapas occupies only 3.8 per cent of Mexico's land surface, 
and has about three and a half million inhabitants out of a total 
Mexican population of 85 mullion. But this state produces over half 
of Mexico’s hydroelectric power, is the second largest petroleum 





2 ‘La Revoluctén Mexicana . Una Revolucién que Sobrevrve'’, Entrevista con Fried- 
rich Katz, Sectaded y Estade, Universidad de Guadalajara, January-April 1992, p. 132. 
3 Based on interviews with EZIN representauves by Medea Benjamin of Global 
Exchange, San Francisco 
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producing state and the largest coffee exporter. Chiapas is also the 
third largest producer of corn, the fifth biggest cattle producer (until 
recently ıt was second), and it numbers among the top three Mexican 
states in tobacco, banana, soy and cacao production.4 And although 
the Chiapan rain forests have been ravished over the decades, the 
state still remains the second largest producer of lumber in Mexico. 


This striking wealth is contrasted by the abject poverty of its people. 
It has the worst indices of poverty and marginalization of Mexico’s 
thirty-two states. About three-quarters of its people are malnourished, 
half of them live in dwellings with only dirt floors, 19 per cent of the 
economically active population receive no income, while another 39 
per cent earn less than the minimum wage, which is about $3 a day.’ 
The state’s official statistics claim that the infant mortality rate is 
about 39 per thousand, the same as the national average. But a recent 
independent study in Chiapas found that most infant deaths ın Indian 
villages simply go unreported to the authorities, and that the real 
infant mortality rate is $4.7 per thousand.® Mortality rates among all 
age groups in Chiapas are high due to infections, malnutrition, 
anaemia, and many diseases that are preventable with vaccinations. 
About 30 per cent of the children do not go to school. And for a large 
poruon of those who do, schooling is characterized by low attendance 
rates and poorly motivated teachers who have little interest in 
working in small communities, or worse still, have no capacity to 
speak the primary Indian language of most of the students. In some 
cases children attend school for six years and receive their primary 
degree without really knowing Spanish, the only language they are 
ever taught in. 


This contrast between extreme wealth and poverty in Chiapas is, in 
large part, the result of the capitalist revolution that has ravaged the 
state. For the past twenty-five years, Chiapas has been convulsed by 
unprecedented economic transformations that have torn up the tradi- 
tional agriculcural economy and devastated the indigenous cultures. 
The Mexican state, responding to the interests of the country’s emerg- 
‘ent bourgeoisie and the demands of the international market place, 
has treated Chiapas as an internal colony, sucking out its wealth while 
leaving its people—particularly the overwhelming majority who live 
off the land—more impoverished then ever. 


The Neo-Colonial Backdrop 


In 1970 it was not apparent that Chiapas would soon experience an 
economic boom that would accentuate the state’s extremes of wealth 
and poverty. As Luis Echeverria took power in Mexico City in 1970— 
the eighth president in succession of the ruling PRI party—Chiapas 
was locked in a social and economic system that retained many of the 
characteristics of the colonial era. 


4 Agenda Estadistica de Chiapas, 1993, Secretaria de Programaci6n y Presupuesto, Direc- 
cón de Informatica, Geografia y Estadísuca, Tuxda Gutiérrez, Chiapas 1993 

3 Benito Salvatierra Izaba et al, ‘Perfil Epidemidlogico y Grados de Marginacion’, 
Centro de Invesugaciones Ecologicas del Sureste, San Cristóbal de las Casas, March 


1994, pp 3, 8. 
® Ibid., p. 10 


To be sure, this was a system already marked by inequalities and 
exploitation. The highland Indian communities, largely located in the 
region around the old provincial city of San Cristóbal de las Casas, had 
for centuries consututed the principal labour force for the extraction 
of Chiapan resources. Steeped ın a communal religious system based 
on a syncretism of Christian and Mayan beliefs, the Indians grew staple 
crops on their village ‘milpas’, or plots of land, and held corn, their 
principal staple, as an almost sacred crop. Coercion, debt servitude 
and population pressures obliged the highland Indian communities to 
provide workers to open up the rest of this geographically diverse 
state, which contains rich river valleys, tropical rainforests, sierra 
mountain ranges, and fertile coastal plains next to the Pacific Ocean. 


As of 1970, the nearby Grijalva river basin was a major area of migra- 
tion as many highland Indians journeyed down the Pan American 
highway (opened in 1947) to rent lands to augment the meagre crops 
produced on their own village lands. Other Indians migrated annually 
to harvest coffee, either in the Sierran areas near the highlands or by 
going southwest to the Pacific coast where some of the state’s richest 
plantations were found. On these estates, the Indians would also 
harvest bananas, sugar cane, cotton and other crops. 


For well over a century, the highland Indians had also been moving in 
the opposite directions, north and east, towards the jungle areas and 
the Lacandon rainforest.” There, depending on the particular com- 
modity that was in favour on the world market, the Indians would 
harvest indigo, hardwoods, rubber, cacao, and coffee. During the 
19508 and 1960s, beef cattle became the principal agricultural endeav- 
our of the region. Indians would first move 1n to clear the land, often 
growing corn for a few years, only to be replaced by ranchers. Other 
times the Indians would immediately establish grazing areas for cattle 
ranching to take over. By 1970 the burgeoning beef cattle industry had 
already destroyed much of the rainforest area. 


In the highlands as well as the rest of the state, the Mexican revolution 
and a succession of PRI presidents had made important changes in the 
system of exploitation. During the late 19308 and early 1940s agrarian 
reform finally came to Chiapas, leading to the breakup of many of the 
old latifundia that had served as the backbone of the oligarchy’s 
control of the state over the centuries.® As of 1950 Indian communi- 
ties ın many of the highland towns had gained control over half of the 
land or more, forming ejidos, or communal farms. 


But the best lands, particularly in the cleared rainforests, the Grijalva 
Valley, and on the Pacific coast remained under the control of an elite 
of wealthy farmers, plantation owners, and nouveaux riches ranchers. 
And even in the highlands, many of the old latifundia owners only 
ceded theic more marginal lands to the Indian communities. As 
permitted by the law they kept the choicest property (often up to 
3,000 hectares) for themselves, including the machinery, buildings 
and agricultural processing facilities. And in many cases the family 





7 Robert Wasserstrom, Class and Sectety rm Central Chiapas, Berkeley 1983, pp. 12-19, 152. 
8 Marfa Eugenia Reyes Ramos, E/ Reparto de Toerras y la Politeca Agrarsa ea Chiapas, 
1914-1988, Unrversidad Nacional Autónoma de México, 1992, pp. 76-83. 
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estates were actually larger as each member of the family placed tracts 
of land in his or her name, thereby evading the law. In some ways the 
parcelling out of lands actually helped the oligarchs stabilize their 
labour force as the Indians could not produce enough on their own 
marginal plots and were compelled to augment their income by 
serving as common labourers on the nearby estates. 


In the highland areas as well as the rest of the state, a group of 
caciques, or powerful intermediaries, aligned themselves with the PRI 
to manipulate the bureaucracies and to turn local politics to their 
advantage. The caciques were usually mestizos or ladinos, but many 
were Indians. Some would be appointed as municipal presidents by 
the state governor, others would gain control of key properties and 
assets that they used as a source of local power, and still others would 
mantpulate local credit, commerce and transportation facilities, 
extracting their cut in exchange for ‘assistance’ or protection. The 
caciques helped ensure that the Indians would be kept in line, provid- 
ing a constant and stable work force for the state’s agricultural eco- 
nomy. In effect the caciques greased the wheels of a system that still 
favoured the rich and well-to-do—be they in Mexico City, San Cristd- 
bal de las Casas, or in the provincial towns dominated by ranchers 
aod businessmen. 


Although battered over the ages by first one conquering or exploiting 
group and then another, the Indian communities in 1970 still main- 
tained a certain resilience. Indeed, the highland Chiapas area had 
become a favoured area of study for anthropologists seeking to under- 
stand indigenous communities. The Harvard Anthropological Project 
in particular sent out a number of researchers to chronicle the farm- 
ing techniques, the religious beliefs, and the communal values of the 
Tzotzil and Tzeltal Indians who were predominant in the highlands. 
One of the anthropologists’ central research themes was that of trying 
to understand how these Indians had held onto their own values and 
life styles in spite of centuries of exploitation and domination by 
outside forces.9 


The Capitalist Onslaught 


What came to differentiate the decade of the seventies from the 
previous periods of exploitation in Chiapas was the intensity of the 
process of capitalist exploitation that took hold. The Chiapan econ- 
omy boomed during the 1970s, growing at an annual rate of 10.5 per 
cent. Cattle ranching and export crops were the driving forces behind 
the agricultural transformation of the state. In 1970, Chiapas had two 
million head of cattle; by 1980 the figure had risen to 3.8 million and 
by 1983 it peaked at four million.” Export crops, like bananas and 
cotton also grew rapidly, doubling their total production during the 


9 See for example George A. Collier, Faelds of the Trotxs/, The Ecolegual Bases of Traditwen 
tm Highland Chiapas, Austin 1975, and Wasserstrom, op. cit 

© José Luis Ponugo Sánchez, ‘La Ganadería Bovina en Dos Regiones de Chiapas: 
Costa y Norte’, Centro de Invesugaciones Ecológicas del Sureste, San Cristóbal de las 
Casas, January 1988, p. 14 
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decade. In 1970 Chiapas produced 7.7 per cent of Mexico’s agricul- 
tural crop exports: by 1980 its share stood at 12.4 per cent.” 


The onslaught of cattle raising was particularly destructive. Based on 
extensive grazing, the Chiapan cattle industry fomented the concen- 
tration and monopolization of land, the displacement of traditional 
agricultural crops, the continued destruction of the rainforest, and the 
illegal occupation and renting of ejido lands by large cattle producers. » 
As a result, by 1983, 30 per cent of Chiapan lands were once again con- 
trolled by latifundistas while at least 100,000 peasants were landless.” 


During the 1970s the Mexican government and the World Bank 
encouraged ejidos and peasants to participate in cattle production, 
largely through credit programmes. But instead of assisting the small 
producers, this actually reinforced the power of the large cattle barons 
and accelerated the process of capital accumulation within the cattle 
industry. In effect, the campesinos and ejidatarios occupied a subor- 
dinate position by focusing on the riskiest part of cattle production— 
the raising of calves, which were often sold to the large ranchers to 
fatten on their extensive grazing lands. The small calf producers had 
substantial losses due to diseases, poor sanitation facilities, insuffi- 
cient technical assistance and a lack of genetic improvement pro- 
grammes. Moreover, the smaller producers had limited markets, often 4 
being compelled to sell their calves to the local cattle baron at the 
price he dictated. Faced with heavy losses and few profits it is no 
wonder that by the late 1970s many campesinos and ejidos actually 
preferred to rent their lands to large cattle owners, thereby accentuat- 
ing the process of land concentration in the state.” 


The other locus of capitalist development was the petroleum industry 
in northeastern Chiapas. Exploration and drilling was carried out in 
1969-71, and during the remainder of the 1970s oil and natural gas 
production boomed. The emergence of this industry dramatically 
altered the Chiapan social and economic scene. While the engineers, 
managers and skilled personnel were brought in from outside of the 
state by PEMEX (the government-owned petroleum company), thous- 
ands of Chiapan peasants came to the northeast to work in the menial 
jobs of construction, maintenance, and transportation.4 bA 


The northeastern petroleum enclave soon became a glaring social sore 
1n the state of Chiapas. Agricultural lands and production in the area 
were destroyed and the peasant population uprooted.” Moreover, 
like most boom town areas, the living conditions were substandard. 
Dramatic increases occurred in the indices of prostitution, violence, 
crıme, and alcoholism. There was a lack of housing and public services, 





2 Daniel Villafuerte Solis, ‘La Economía Chiapaneca en los Ochenta', Asxerre de Cul- 
tura ¢ Investigacion 1990, Lnsutuco Chiapaneco de Cultura, Chiapas 1990, pp. 176-8. 

a Ponugo Sdnchez, op. ait, pp. 2, I7 

“Ibid, pp. 0, 2 

4 Universidad Autónoma de Chiapas, Industria Patrelsra y Desarollo Regrenal on Chiapas, 
Tuxtla Gutiérrez 1988, pp. 16-23. 4 
5 Roberto Thompson González, Expletacnés Petrelera y Problemática Agraria on ol Sureste 
de Mécice, Centro de Invesugaciones Ecológicas del Sureste, Sen Cristóbal de las Casas 
1989, pp. 283-5. ' 
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while prices for basic goods skyrocketed, touching off an inflationary 
spiral that affected the entire state. 


The problems precipitated by the petroleum, cattle and export booms 
were accentuated by the building of hydroelectric dams on the Gri- 
jalva river during the 1970s. The new reservoirs flooded over 100,000 
hectares of some of the best lands in Chiapas while about as much 
land again was lost due to micro-climatic changes and the isolation of 
large stretches of land. About 90,000 people were forced to move, 
placing new pressures on the remaining lands of Chiapas.” 


The Social Upheaval 


The onslaught of these transformations precipitated a profound social 
upheaval throughout Chiapas. A complex array of forces came into 
play that included the federal government, liberation theologists, 
independent peasant organizations, growing social and economic 
differentiation within the Indian and peasant communities, and the 
use of violence by ranchers, caciques, and governors of the state bent 
on retaining their economic privileges. 


Luis Echeverria, who served as president from 1970 to 1976, actually 
sought to modernize the system of economic and political exploitation 
by imposing a neo-corporatist regime on the state. To break the 
power of the caciques, which came to be viewed as detrimental to the 
Mexican state's ability to siphon off resources to the national level, 
goveroment-run commercial institutions were set up to provide credit 
and buy coffee, corn and other commodities directly from the small 
producers, thereby bypassing the caciques and local ‘intermediarios’ 
or merchants. The Echeverria government also stepped up social 
spending in Chiapas, albeit in a manner that sought to make local 
communities beholden to federal and PRI party officials at the 
expense of local power brokers. 


Echeverria’s shaking of the old establishment at the top helped open 
up space for new social movements to seize space from below. Key to 
this process was the spread of liberation theology. In 1974, Arch- 
bishop Samuel Ruiz, at the suggestion of Echeverría, sponsored an 
Indian congress in San Cristóbal de las Casas that brought together 
over L000 communities, representing four hundred thousand people. 
Ruiz insisted on total autonomy for the congress and out of it came a 
series of resolutions denouncing the miserable conditions of Indian 
life, and even more importantly creating the first independent, state- 
wide network of Indian communities since the conquest. ‘Catequis- 
tas’, disciples of the social gospel and liberation theology, were crucial 
to this process as they went from community to community discussing 
the system of oppression and precipitating a sense of empowerment 
among the Indians.” 


% Erwin Rodriguez, Reforme Agraria. Cambes Ectractural e Chiapas: Avances y Perspec- 
tives, Universidad Autónoma de Chiapas, Turta Gunerrez 1988, p. 28. 

Y Neil Harvey, ‘Power and Resistance in Contemporary Chiapas’, paper presented et 
Research Workshop on Power and Ethnicity in Guatemala and Chiapas, University of 
Texas at Auscn, 27-28 March 1992, pp. 14-15. 
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. Other, more overtly political forces also became active in Chiapas. In 
the mid 1970s Left student activists, the product of the university 
rebellion in 1968, began organizing among the peasants. A few years 
later, more formal political organizations, including some with links 

to the Mexican Communist Party, began setting up peasant organiz- 
ations like the Independent Central of Agricultural Workers and 
Peasants (CIOAC). A Maoist group also began organizing cooperatives 
of small coffee producers that soon led to a union of 150 community » 
ejidos, primarily in the Lacandon rainforest.* 


This extensive organizing led to a virtual explosion of activity in the 
1970s, and by the early 1980s there were revolts or protests in over 
half of the municipalities of Chiapas. Violent conflicts became com- 
monplace, particularly over land. Scores of people were killed as local 
landowners, government troops and gwerdias blancas (hired gunmen of 
the ranchers) sought to end land occupations and break up public 
demonstrations. 


The situation became so explosive that in early 1983, President Miguel 
de la Madrid, just months after taking office, made an emergency trip 
to Chiapas. His efforts to control the growing social upheaval 
characterized the manipulative approach of the government. He first 
set up a commission to deal with land tenancy disputes, and then < 
placed the state under strict military controL™ The state governor he 
appointed, General Absalón Castellanos Dominguez, launched an 
extensive land reform programme that granted large blocks of land 
primarily to ejidos and Indian communities. By the time he left the 
governor's office in 1988, more land had been distributed in Chiapas 


than ın the previous thirty years.” 


The land reform programme however did nothing to alleviace conflict 
in the state. The government’s strategy in distributing land was to 
ignore or undermine independent peasant and Indian organizations 
that had fought for the land while favouring groups and organizations 
that had been acquiescent or aligned with the PRI, like the National 
Confederation of Campesinos (CNC). Of four hundred and ninety- 
three major land grants made in the state, only twenty-seven went to 
communities or ejidos aligned with militant peasant organizations.” 
In many cases, the CNC, knowing which lands the government was 
about to expropriate, would arm peasants aligned with it or use the 
police to move in and violently expel independent peasant organi- 
zations that were already occupying the lands. 


Castellanos Dominguez also did his best to ensure the security of those 
ranchers and large land owners who remained. As in past reforms, the 
large land owners who were affected by agrarian reform retained the 
prime lands for themselves. Many others were not touched and were 
even issued special decrees exempting them from any future land 





* Ibid., pp. 16—19 
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expropriations. By 1988 about 70 per cent of the cattle ranches in the 
state were officially exempted from land reform. 


This intensified conflict in the state took place against the backdrop 
of a national economic crisis that had severe repercussions for 
Chiapas. In 1982, the drop in petroleum prices and the onset of the 
debt crisis forced the Mexican government to devalue the currency 
and to enact an austerity programme that went on for the remainder 
of the decade. As a result, petroleum production plummeted in 
Chiapas, and the agricultural system was shaken. 


The slashing of government-sponsored credits for agriculture had a 
particularly debilitating effect. In Chiapas the production of corn fell 
by almost 20 per cent between 1982 and 1987, while that of beans 
dropped 18 per cent. But other cash and export crops boomed, due 
largely to the devaluation of the peso and the resulting higher earnings 
of cash crops on the international market. The production of soy- 
beans, peanuts, sorghum and tobacco during the period grew by 151, 
244, 145 and 261 per cent respectively while the output of cacao and 
sugar cane doubled. Banana production displayed only a ‘modest’ 
growth of 25 per cent.™ The amount of beef marketed increased by 
400 per cent from 1982 to 1987, although the size of the state’s cattle 
herd dropped by 22 per cent, revealing that ranchers were liquidating 
their herds in order to reap immediate profits.” 


The New Class Society 


The increasing orientation of agriculture towards the international 
market combined with the onslaught of capitalism in Chiapas had 
dramatically altered class relations within the peasant and Indian 
communities by the late 1980s. Peasants who had accumulated some 
earnings as workers in the petroleum fields or who had in one way or 
another been able to build up some savings during the boom period, 
began to use their small capital to invest in green revolution technolo- 
gies. This soon led to pronounced class stratification within even the 
traditional Indian villages. 


One study of the highland Indian community of Zinacatán presented 
to the United Nations Research Institute for Social Development 
shows how many of the young Zinacantecos who returned home from 
the petroleum fields invested in fertilizers and herbicides to grow 
corn. As the study points out: ‘Before, Zinacantecos had deployed 
household members in labour-intensive cultivation, giving advantage 
to elders who could subordinate youthful kin. Today as Zinacantecos 
purchase and use chemical fertilizer and weed sprays, their farming 
has become much less labour-intensive and more to the advantage of 
those who control commercial transport and capital. The work of the 
field hand has become more of a commodity to be bought and sold, to 


» Ibid., p. m9. 
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the advantage of a class of youthful men who have brought new wealth 
—derived from construction contracting, commerce, and trucking— 
into farming.’* 


The neo-liberal modernization policies of President Salinas de Gortar1 
have intensified class stranfication, rmpoverishment and conflict 
throughout Chiapas. Virtually all vestiges of reformist policies imple- 
mented by previous PRI presidents to try to contain the growing 
discontent in Chiapas have been terminated. INMECAFE, the state 
agency set up under Echeverria to purchase coffee and set prices to 
assist small coffee producers, was abolished, leading to the virtual col- 
lapse of small-scale coffee production in Chiapas between 1989 and 


1993. 


Corn, the key commodity for Chiapas and the peasantry of Mexico in 
general, is to continue receiving subsidies under the Salinas pro- 
gramme, but these are to be gradually reduced as Mexico is integrated 
into NAFTA and the country’s market 1s thrown open to the import- 
ation of cheap corn from the United States. It is no wonder that one of 
the early communiques of the EZLN stated that NAFTA ‘is a death cer- 
tificate for the Indian peoples of Mexico’. 


But the most devastating measure taken by the Salinas government 
against the peasantry was the gutung, in 1992, of agrarian reform 
Article 27 of the Mexican constitution. Due to peasant agitation in 
Chiapas over the decades, 54 per cent of the state’s land had fallen 
under the control of ejidos or Indian communal associations.” While 
much of this land tended to be the poorest in the state, the changes in 
Article 27 made ıt clear that not only would ıt be impossible for the 
Indians and peasants to secure access to any more land, but that eji- 
dos and communal land holdings would be rolled back. The Salinas 
‘reforms’ made it possible to buy and sell these lands, thus opening 
them up to the vicissitudes of the free market and the power of the 
ascendant capitalist class of large ranchers, plantation owners, and 
the growing, but small group of enriched peasants and farmers. 


Even before the uprising of the EZLN, the conflict in Chiapas had 
deepened in response to Salinas’s neo-liberal modernization policies. 
In Chiapas, Patrocinio González Garrido took office as governor at 
the same time as Salinas. Faced with a series of land disputes and 
peasant mobilizations, González Garrido first tried to mediate these 
disputes, but then turned to repression, aligning himself with the 
large landowners and the gaardias blancas. In early 1989, just months 
after he took office, two of the principal campesino leaders 1n the state 
were assassinated. During 1990 a protest of small-scale sugar produc- 
ers was fired upon, leaving six people injured, and several months 
later peaceful protesters marching on the state capital of Tuxtla 
Guuérrez were similarly attacked. During the same period several 
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land settlements that even had presidential decrees in their favour 
were violently uprooted by state police and landowners.# 


The conflict ın Chiapas burst upon the national scene when four hun- 
dred Indians from Palenque in the rainforest area marched on Mexico 
City in 1992 after members of the Committee for the Defence of Indian 
Liberty were arrested, beaten and tortured by the state police while 
protesting local corruption, the lack of democracy in municipal 
government, and the failure of the government to carry out promised 
public works. The march on the capital touched a national chord of 
sympathy, coinciding with the changes in Article 27 and a growing 
awareness of the abysmal living conditions of indigenous peoples 
throughout Mexico. 


Neither Salinas nor González Garrido responded to the protesters’ 
demands for change. Indeed, the repression continued and arrest 
orders were put out for thirty members of the Indian Defence Com- 
mittee. In Chiapas, the recently formed National Independent Cam- 
pesino Alliance Emiliano Zapata (ANCIEZ) went underground to 
become involved in preparations for the armed rebellion that culmi- 
nated with the uprising of the EZLN on January Ist.” 


Democracy and Rebellion 


The rebellion in Chiapas is the product of a quarter-century of capi- 
talist modernization and resistance by peasant and Indian organiz- 
ations. It is a rebellion against a government that has nominally 
proclaimed its commitment to revolutionary reforms and democracy 
while actually using repression and the free market to consolidate the 
position of a new ruling class. The Zapatista movement's familiarity 
with the limits of taking state power in the name of revolution 
explains why its platform and politics focus on civil society, the 
demand for authentic democracy, and transforming society from the 
bottom up. 


This postmodernist perspective permeates even Indian villages in the 
rainforest that had no contact with the EZLN before the 1 January 
uprising. In March, as part of an international delegation that went to 
Chiapas, I visited the Indian village of Cascada, near Palenque, the 
site of the magnificent old Mayan ruins. In a meeting with many of 
the community members, it was striking that the women’s organiz- 
ation took the lead in discussing the community’s needs and plans as 
well as the obstacles it faced. They wanted decent schools, medical 
services, assistance so they could attend nearby technical colleges, and 
the right to elect their own representatives atthe municipal and state 
level. They also wanted lands from the nearby cattle estate to augment 
production on their own marginal ejido the government had granted 
them back in 1960. But as the ecological representative of the com- 
munity pointed out, they were fully cognizant of the fact that these 





æ See Minnesota Advocates for Human Rights, Crvtisens at Risk. Miltary and Police 
Abuses m Mexico's Caxntrysids, World Policy Institute, July 1993. 
7 Harvey, Rebelisen tz Chiapas, p. 35. 


lands could only be farmed with appropriate technologies to avoid 
impoverishing the delicate soils of the region. 


One should not fall into the trap of romanticizing the EZLN or the 
struggle of the indigenous peoples of Chiapas. But the community of 
Cascada, like hundreds, and even thousands, of other villages and 
towns in Chiapas, are in the forefront of the global effort to search for 
alternative paths of development. The movement in Chiapas has 
already shaken Mexican society and transformed the country’s 
political discourse in this presidential election year. The movement's 
success or failure in resisting the onslaught of the global market, 
mobilizing civil society and stopping government repression and 
manipulation will be critical in determining the pace of authentic and 
progressive change that Mexico undergoes in the coming years. 
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The Return of the Great Powers 


On the surface, the situation in the Balkans may look rather optimis- 
tic at the moment: the Croats and Muslims have ceased fighting; some 
sense of normality has been restored to Sarajevo; and the crisis around 
Gorazde has been defused. In a broader context of European security, 
however, it has rarely looked more threatening. After Gorazde and 
Sarajevo, cival mobilizations at Brcko launched another spiral of 
threats and counter-threats. The UN has warned all three sides not to 
provoke trouble but even if confrontation at Brcko is contained, other 
potential flashpoints could precipitate a wider conflict. Offensives 
and counter-offensives may begin. In the middle of this is a small Con- 
tact Group comprising mid-ranking diplomats from the US, France, 
Britain and Russia who, divided amongst themselves, are trying to 
persuade the Serbs and Muslims to cut a deal on a ceasefire. This is a 
remote prospect indeed. 


The February Ultimatum 


The war in the former Yugoslavia entered a new phase tn February 
after NATO presented the Bosnian Serbs with an ultimatum demand- 
ing that the army of General Ratko Mladic remove all its heavy weap- 
onry stationed within a twenty-kilometre radius of Sarajevo. The 
ultimatum was in response to the death of sixty-eight people in the 
Bosnian capital’s open-air market on February 5th. They were all 
killed by a single mortar shell, the only one fired that day by either 
side according to the United Nations. The outcry in the international 
media was sufficient to provoke the Americans into forcing their 
NATO allies to agree on an ultimatum. However, it is important to 
note that the United States acted upon the effects of a lone mortar 
whose origin officially remains unknown. 


The previous summer Sarajevo had come under sustained artillery 
attack as the Serbs successfully pushed Bosnian army troops off 
Mount Igman. This was a bloody campaign which included a steady 
flow of civilian casualties inside the Bosnian capital. When pushed by 
various lobbies to launch air strikes, the Clinton administration 
refused while simultaneously reiterating its ‘Russia First’ policy in 
Eastern Europe. Washington was adamant that it would not endanger 
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its close relations with President Yeltsin for the sake of a localized war 
in the Balkans. The rhetoric of Clinton’s Yugoslav policy has been 
subject to dramatic and often irrational swings. The emote lan- 
guage, however, has successfully clouded the absence of any coherent 
policy. The United States consistently undermined the Vance-Owen 
plan despite the fact that this constitutional sketch insisted upon a 
sovereign Bosnian state (thus denying the Serbs their primary war 
aim). Instead, the White House (Vice-President Al Gore in particular) 
encouraged the Bosnian president, Alija Izetbegovic, to stall on sign- 
ing it by indicating Washington’s determination to lift the arms 
embargo on the Bosnian government. At the same time, Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher trumpeted Washington’s preferred option 
of ‘Lift and Strike’ referring to the arms embargo and NATO bombers. 
However when the opportunity arose to use air strikes at the time of 
Igman, Washington drew back, reluctant it seems to become actively 
involved in the Yugoslav crisis. 


Two things happened between Igman and the Sarajevo market inci- 
dent. The first was the success of Vladimir Zhirinovsky at the Decem- 
ber elections in Russia. President Yeltsin had underestimated the 
depth of anu-Western sentiment among ordinary Russians and in 
particular the armed forces. The message was not lost on Yeltsin, to 
judge by the rapid political shift made by his foreign minister, Andrej 
Kozyrev, over the past six months. Until the elections, Kozyrev was 
one of the two key pro-American politicians in Yeltsin’s cabinet. Fol- 
lowing the elections, however, Kozyrev suddenly switched the focus of 
Russian foreign policy, concentrating on the rights of Russian minor- 
ities in the former Soviet republics, the ‘near abroad’, and on certain 
strategic issues such as the disputed ownership of the Black Sea fleet 
and the timetable for the withdrawal of troops from the Baltic stares. 
Since the Igman incident, when the possibility of air strikes was dis- 
cussed seriously for the first time, Kozyrev had also been warning 
about precipitate NATO action in the Balkans which could lead ‘to 
all-out war’.' The Russian foreign minister was adapting his policy to 
fit more comfortably within the contours of a wounded Russian 
imperialism. 


The other symbol in Yeltsin's cabinet so critical to American percep- 
tions was Yegor Gaidar. In mid January this year, President Clinton 
travelled to Moscow to underline America’s support for rapid eco- 
nomic reform in Russia. During the visit, Yeltsin reiterated Russia’s 
desire to join G7; to see US trade barriers on products from key prim- 
ary and secondary industries raised; and to take possession of loans 
promised by the West but as yet unreleased. Clinton gave some assur- 
ances on the final two points but again stressed American opposition 
to the first. Barely had Airforce One touched down back in Washing- 
ton than the news came through that Gaidar had been forced to resign. 





! When Korzyrev and Yelssin’s envoy, Valery Churkin, spoke of ‘all-out war’, this was 
dismissed by Warren Christopher as nonsense From the context of Christopher's 
remarks, it was clear that he had understood ‘all-out war’ to mean a mayor Russian- 
American conflict. However at the ume of Igman when both Russia and America were 
sull playing only a limited role in the Balkans, Koryrev was referring to an all-out war 
in the Balkans rather than in Europe. 
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Boris Fyodorov was quick to follow. The only committed pro-American 
politician left in the cabinet was Kozyrev and his commitment was 
demonstrably evaporating. The New York Times and the Washington 
Post had described the Moscow visit as useful and successful. The per- 
ception in Moscow was apparently different. 


Since then Russian-American relations have deteriorated in a number 
of areas including Bosnia-Hercegovina. For both Washington and 
Moscow, Bosnia is just one part of a more complex puzzle whose 
pieces include Ukraine, the Baltics, NATO’s relations with Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet republics (particularly with regard to 
the ‘Partnership for Peace’), as well as the continuing problems of 
Russia's external and internal economic development. Yet Bosnia has a 
very special place in that puzzle as it is still the theatre of a very nasty, 
hot war whose two central players are working hard to seduce their 
allies in Washington and Moscow to intervene on opposing sides. 


As soon as the Sarajevo ultimatum was imposed, the United States 
and Russia embarked on a collision course. As one despairing UN 
officer remarked to me in the Bosnian capital at the time, ‘the Rus- 
sians and Americans are about to sort out their problems with a proxy 
war and they demonstrate the historical nous of two donkeys by 
choosing Sarajevo as the place to start it!’ Lieurenant-General Sir 
Michael Rose, the Commander of UN forces in Bosnia, was an 
extremely capable British plant appointed to his post in Sarajevo with 
the collusion of the French. London and Paris had been observing 
with growing concern the rise in the rhetorical temperature between 
Russia and America on the Bosnia issue. Both the British and French 
goveroments were aware that if a proxy war between the Russians and 
Americans were to break out over Bosnia, or were the Balkan war 
itself to spread, then the main losers would be neither Moscow oor 
Washington but the European Union. 


While President Clinton canvassed and pressurized his allies in NATO 
to agree to an ultimatum (at least three NATO members, Britain, 
Canada and Greece, were extremely unhappy at the prospect), General 
Rose succeeded in persuading both the Bosnian Serbs and the Bosnian 
government to accept a plan for the withdrawal of Serb heavy artillery 
without the threat of air strikes (it is true, however, that he had indi- 
cated to the Serbs that if they did not agree then NATO would prob- 
ably call for military intervention). Hours after Rose had secured this 
verbal commitment, the NATO ultimatum was issued: This was the 
Bosnian government's finest hour.” 


* For most of the war, the central strategy of the Muslim leadership has lain in persuad- 
ing the West w use ar strikes against the Serbs. The Muslims cannot win the war 
alone because of their inferiority ın weaponry The only way the Muslims can win is if 
they recerve active military support from the West—they know full well that this would 
mean a serious escalation in the conflict but grven their desperate situation, they do 
not consider this relevant to their problems The idea that the ‘playing fields would be 
evened’ by lifting the arms embargo fails to take two aspects of the war into account 
Firsty, the Muslims are already receiving substantial amounts of weaponry whose pur- 
chase is financed by Sand: Arabia, Iran and Pakistan. They are not nearly at such a 
great disadvantage militarily as sometimes appears from afar Secondly, the lifung of 
the arms embargo would strengthen nanonalist opinion both in Serbia and Russia. 
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The Russian Deployment 


The next day when the two military leaderships were due to seal the 
Rose withdrawal plan formally, the Bosnian army leadership did not 
turn up for the talks at Sarayevo airport. Instead the delegation was 
sitting back in the Presidency building happily watching the NATO 
countdown. General Rose was furious. He drove immediately to see 
President Izetbegovic and ordered the Bosnian leader down to the air- 
port. Despite objections, Izetbegovic complied. Why he did so is a 
matter for speculation but ıt may be that General Rose’s memoirs will 
reveal some interesting details about the events of the market-place 
massacre and the ultimatum. 


The Rose plan and the NATO ultimatum were very similar strategies 
but distinct nonetheless. Understandably the Muslim leadership pre- 
ferred to stress the threat of air strikes. But whereas the NATO ultima- 
tum concentrated only on the presence of Serb artillery around the 
city, the Rose plan (which was never committed to paper) suggested, 
although not explicitly, that the current front lines around Sarajevo 
would remain intact. The Bosnian Serbs’ great fear was that without 
the protection of artillery, the Muslim infantry in Sarajevo would 
pour through their defences. This is why, ultimatum or no ultimatum, 
the Serbs did not withdraw their heavy weaponry at anything ltke the 
speed required by NATO until President Yeltsin made his offer to 
deploy Russian troops on the front line along with the British, French, 
Norwegian and Malaysian forces already committed. The day before 
Yeltsin’s offer (which came on Thursday evening), the Serbs had 
pulled out just 10 per cent of their artillery (and according even to the 
UN much of this was damaged or tactically insignificant). The Serbs 
were ready to face the air strikes. The idea, widely regarded through- 
out the world as an unshakeable truth, that Serb bravado crumbled 
when a credible threat was issued, does not stand up to scrutiny. Once 
the Russians had guaranteed their front line for them, the Serbs were 
only too happy to move out the heavy artillery from Sarajevo—the 
Muslim troops remained hemmed inside Sarajevo but the artillery 
could be wheeled round to be used against Maglaj, Gorazde, Brcko or 
wherever Mladic considered fit. 


The deployment of Russian troops symbolically mirrors NATO's fixed- 
wing arsenal based in the Adriatic and Italy. Yelrsin’s move, which 
not only guaranteed Serb front lines but also a degree of normality for 
the blighted people of Sarajevo, resulted in a compromise between 
Russia and America. The two great powers would assume the leading 
diplomatic roles in the Yugoslav conflict—the Americans would be 
responsible for negotiating with the Croats and Muslims, the Russians 
for the Serbs. 





* (cont) 

Serbian support for the Bosnian Serbs would no longer be covert. The Croats would 
support the lifung of the embargo provided it also pertained to them If it did not, they 
would revive their military alliance with the Serbs rather than allow the Muslims to 
arm themselves at will. If it did, then the revival of war in the Krajina between Serbs 
and Croats would become much more likely. None of these contributes to a reduction 
of tension or war in the Balkans. 
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President Clinton’s special envoy, Charles Redman, persuaded the 
Muslims and Croats to stop fighting in western Bosnia and form a 
Muslim/Croat federation in Bosnia which in turn would be linked to 
Croatia in a confederation. The Bosnian federation includes a canton 
system, an idea which had been anathema to American policy-makers 
until then. The complex constitutional links which Redman had 
forged between Croats and Muslims are tremendously significant as a 
model for most of the former Yugoslavia (Slovenia looks likely to 
escape). The only way to solve the crisis in the former Yugoslavia is 
through the creation of a complex network of treaties between the 
various statelets in the region. The Muslim/Croat deal has forced both 
Zagreb and Sarajevo to cede some of their maximalist demands—a 
Greater Croatia is out but so is a Muslim-dominated Bosnia. In fact, 
the federation/confederation favours Croatia as it effectively reduces 
the Muslims to their role during the Second World War—an append- 
age to the Croats. In addition the Americans gave the Croats some 
assurances concerning the restoration of the Krajina to Croatian sover- 
eignty.) For this reason, the Washington Agreement has already run 
into difficulties. The Agreement stipulates that the Bosnian president 
and prime minister be of different nationalities but so far President 
Izetbegovic has stalled on ceding either post to the Croats. In addition, 
tension between the armed forces of Bosnia’s Croats and the Bosnian 
Army remains. The joint command envisaged by the Agreement is a 
long way from being formed. Indeed the Croats have refused to dis- 
mantle the structures of their mini-state, the Croatian Community of 
Herceg-Bosna, anticipating the possible collapse of the agreement. Mat- 
ters were not helped in late April when Croats blew up the last mosque 
in Livno, a nationalist Croat stronghold in western Hercegovina. 


Political Compromise versus a Balkan War 


The long-term survival of the Washington Agreement depends on the 
ability of the mediators to create a whole network of similar contracts 
between the various parties to the war. After Redman’s success, Vitaly 
Churkin, his Russian counterpart, scored a substantial diplomatic 
success in arranging a comprehensive ceasefire between Serb and 
Croat forces ranged against each other in the Krajina. 


The Bosnian Serbs were the next link in the chain. In principle, they 
were to be invited to join the Bosnian federation. However, not only 
did they refuse, the Croat leadership stated unambiguously that they 
would not accept the Serbs into the federation as the whole arrange- 
ment began to smack of the restitution of Yugoslavia. Redman was 
quick to drop the idea of integrating the Serbs. Instead, he would dis- 
cuss the amount of territory which the Serbs were prepared to hand 
over to the Muslim/Croat federation. This decision by the Americans 
is of great significance—for the first time, Washington was de facto 
consenting to the division of Bosnia-Hercegovina. Secondly, this 
represented a belated recognition of what is at stake in Bosnia: as 
soon as war became inevitable in Bosnia (22 March 1992, after Izetbe- 
govic went back on his commitment to the Lisbon plan for cantoniz- 
ation), the only thing that mattered was securing as much territory as 
possible for the Muslims. Each time the Bosnian leadership held out 
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for maximalist demands in the hope that it would receive Western 
military backing, it lost more territory and more people: the Lisbon 
plan gave the Muslims more than the Vance—Owen plan, which was 
in turn more generous than the Owen-Stoltenberg plan, which was 
more advantageious than that which the Americans are now trying to 
negotiate on their behalf. 


By the time the Americans had come round to this, however, the 
stakes had been raised all round—if the negotiating process failed for 
any reason and the threat of air strikes was revived, then this deterior- 
ation would immediately translate into a Russian—American crisis. 
And this is exactly what happened over Gorazde. 


The Bosnian Serbs and Bosnian Muslims have been traumatized 
beyond rational behaviour. Both communities believe the outside world 
has betrayed them. As such they have no qualms about trying to drag 
their great-power sponsors into the war. Indeed during the Gorazde 
crisis, General Mladic and Dr Karadzic even risked provoking a 
political conflict within Moscow itself. They well understand that 
Yeltsin is not supporting the Serbs for reasons of ‘traditional friend- 
ship’ but because he cannot allow the United States to dictate the 
agenda in the Balkans by using military power. There is ample evi- 
dence indicating that Yeltsin, Kozyrev and Churkin loathe not just the 
Bosnian Serb leaders but Milosevic as well, whom they suspect of flirt- 
ing with Rutskoi and the Communist core in the Russian army 
leadership. 


For their part, the Muslims will try anything to provoke American 
intervention. Both the Serbs and the Muslims failed to achieve this in 
Gorazde? although both appeared to be trying hard. Both are likely to 

_tty hard again ın Brcko—or Kladanj where another build-up of 
troops is said to be under way. 


With little prospect of an overall political solution, each mini-crisis in 
Bosnia has implications far beyond the republic’s borders. Worse 
still, as long as the Bosnian situation remains unresolved, the internal 


political difficulties facing the former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia ` 


continue to simmer. If something is not done to halt the deterioration 
in relations between Albanians and Macedonians before elections 
scheduled for November, then the possibility of the destabilization of 
FYROM will be great. If FYROM collapses, then a Balkan war involving 
Albania, Serbia and Bulgaria in the first instance is all but inevitable. 


`à One element in the Bosnian Serb leadership (with considerable popular support) is 
clearly enthusiastic at the prospect of air strikes as this would not only hand them a 
license to create chaos, ıt would also force Milosevic to put the full weight of Serbia 
and the Yugoslav Army behind them 
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interview 


Dennis Potter 


The Present ‘Tense 


- 


Two or three weeks ago Michas! Grade, the chief executive of Channel 4, rang 
me to say that Dennis Potter was dying of cancer. After trying to absorb this we 
decided to ask Dennis if be would do one last interview. He agreed.* 


There is a lot of wishful thinking about the quality of British television, but 
some truth. The principal truth is that actors, directors, cameramen, producers, 
researchers and above all writers of quality have worked for British television 
to the top of ther ability. I say ‘above all writers’ because they bave been the 
dynamo of the best work, and work that bas drawn this naison to bave a 
unique, cross-class, often astonishingly comprebensive conversation with itself. 
Televiston drama bas been our true national theatre and many would say that 
its leader has been Dennis Potter. He bas poured bis talent into television, begin- 
ning at a time when the consoling video possibilities for posterity were not there. 
He took the democratic path and made it work gloriously. His work bas chal- 
lenged the best work of contemporary novelists and stage playwrights. There 
was the political ‘Nigel Barton’ in the sixties; the contemporary-religious ‘Son of 
Man’; the controversial ‘Brimstone and Treacle’; the sharp and charming 
‘Blye Remembered Hills’; the originality of ‘Pennies from Heaven’; ‘The Sing- 
ing Detective’ of course, wow—accwrately for once—called a ‘classic’; ‘Lipstick 
On Your Collar’ and, astonsshingly, more to come, still being written. 


Melvyn Bragg 
April 1994 


* * * 


How and when did you find out that you'd got this cancer? 


Well I knew for sure on St Valentine’s day (enghs)—like a little gift, 
a little kiss from somebody or something. Obviously I had suspected 
—I'd had a lot of pain before then, and there was a quite accidental 
misdiagnosis of the condition in London. (...) It can’t be treated— 
neither chemotherapy nor surgery are appropriate, it’s just analgesic 
care until, you know, ‘Goodnight Vienna’, as they say in football I 
believe nowadays. I've been working since then flat out at strange 


* Melvyn Bragg’s interview with Dennis Pomer broadcast on 5 April 1994 was an LWT 
‘Wıthout Walls’ production for Channel 4, and this extract 1s printed with their kind 
permission. 
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hours, because I’m done in the evenings, mostly because of the mor- 
phine, also the pain ts very energy-sapping. But I do find that I can be 
at my desk at five o'clock in the morning, and I’m keeping to a 
schedule of pages, and I will and do meet that schedule every day. 
Obviously, I had to attend to my affairs as well. I remember reading 
that phrase when I was a kid: ‘He had time to tend to his affairs.’ 
(...) 


I've discovered also what you always know to be true, but you never 
know it ’til you know it, if you follow. I remember Martin Amis say- 
ing something about how when you reach your forties, middle age, 
nobody has ever told you what it’s like. Well it’s the same with know- 
ing about death. We're the one animal that knows that we're going to 
die, and yet we carry on paying our mortgages, doing our jobs, 
moving about, behaving as though there’s eternity in a sense, and we 
tend to forget that life can only be defined in the present tense, it zs, 
and it is sew only. As much as we would like to call back yesterday 
and indeed ache to, sometimes, we can’t. It’s in us, but it’s not there 
in front of us. And however predictable tomorrow is—and unfortu- 
nately for most people, most of the time, it’s too predictable, they’re 
locked into whatever situation they're locked into—no matter how 
predictable it is, there’s the element of the unpredictable. You don’t 
know. The only thing you know for sure is the present tense. 


That nowness becomes so vivid to me now, that in a perverse sort of 
way, I'm almost serene, I can celebrate life. Below my window in 
Ross, for example, the blossom is out in full. It’s a plum tree—it looks 
like apple blossom, but it's white. And instead of saying, ‘Oh, that’s 
nice blossom’, looking at it through the window when I'm writing it is 
the whitest, frothiest, blossomiest blossom that there ever could be. 


Things are both more trivial than they ever were, and more important 
than they ever were, and the difference between the trivial and the 
important doesn't seem to matter—but the sowmess of everything is 
absolutely wondrous. And if people could see that—there’s no way of 
telling you, you have to experience it—the glory of ıt, if you like, the 
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comfort of it, the reassurance... Not that I’m interested 1n reassuring y 


people you know—bugger that. The fact is, that if you see the present 
tense, boy do you see it, and boy can you celebrate it! 


You said earlzer that it wasn’t to do with belseving that life was eternal, but 
bave you any feeling, from the position you're in, that it might be? You've said 
that you've never quite thrown off the idea of believing in God, and it features 
tn a lot of your work. 


Well, I don’t know—God’s a rumour, if you like. Christianity, or 
indeed any other religion that is a religion because of fear of death or 
hope that there is something beyond death, does not interest me. 
What kind of cruel old bugger ıs God 1f it’s terror that is the ruling 
edifice, the structure of religion—and too often, for too many people, 
it is. Now that to me isn’t religion. 


Religion has always been—I've said it before but it doesn’t matter, I 
won't get many more chances to repeat myself, thank God religion to 
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me has always been the wound, not the bandage. I don’t see the point 
of not acknowledging the pain and the misery and the grief of the 
world, and if you say ‘Ah, but God understands,’ or “Through that 
you come to a greater appreciation,’ I then think: well you nasty old 
sod, if that’s God, that’s not God, that’s not my God, that’s not how I 
see God. 


I see God in us or with us, if I see God at all, as shreds and particles 
and rumours, some knowledge that we have, some feeling why we sing 
and dance and act, why we paint, why we love, why we make art. All 
the things that separate us from the purely animal in us are palpably 
there, and you can call them what you like, and you can theologize 
about them and you can build great structures of belief about them. 
The fact is they are there and I have no means of knowing whether 
that thereness in some sense doesn’t cling to what I call ‘me’. 


A Steadfast People 


Do you spend much time thinking about your childhood and raking through 
that, Dennis, and the time in the Forest of Dean, the time with your parents? 


I think any writer does—in particular writers, but I think everybody 
does. 


Because you've written about it often. Where is it mow, as it were? 


Where is the Forest of Dean? It’s still back there. It’s a sort of mythic 
Forest of Dean. There's the real one, with the same signs and stresses 
as the real anywhere. And there’s the other one, the one I grew up ia 
as a small child, and those rather ugly villages in beautiful landscape, 
a heart-shaped place between two rivers, somehow slightly cut off 
from the rest of England. And Wales on the far side, the other border, 
which is why as a border person I always hate the Welsh—inevitably, 
because I was brought up to. (Lawghs) Yet many of my friends are 
Welsh. But the Race Relations Act cannot touch me here—I’m a bor- 
der person, and that’s the way it is. 


Do you look back and see some kind of place in England, a particular period, 
which was to do with a sense of community? Now we've both been through that, 
and we know that things were wrong, but there's a glow there. Is it a glow 
because you're a middle-aged man looking back? 


Well it’s partly that. In Bws Remembered Hills, for example, I used 
adult actors to play children in order to make them like a magnifying 
glass, to show what it’s like. Because if you look at a child—talk about 
present tense, that’s all a small child lives in. So a wet Tuesday after- 
noon, for example, can actually be years long, and childhood is full to 
the brim of fear, horror, excitement, joy, boredom, love, anxiety... I 
remember losing a pen once, and the sleeplessness, the anxiety: ‘I’ve 
lost my pen. Ob my god, I've lost my pen.’ The pen-ness of that pen, 
and the lostness of that loss is so great to a child. Maybe you kind of 
revert to that in a way. 


But my Forest of Dean childhood, well—it is a strange and beautiful 
place, with a people who were as warm as anywhere else, but they 
seemed warmer to me, and the accent is so strong it’s almost like a 
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dialect. And up the hill twice, usually on a Sunday, sometimes three 
times—to Salem Chapel, and those little floppy, orange-covered 
hymn-books. The numbers would be slotted up on the board. There’s 
one chorus—it’s funny, I can think of the number before I can think 
of the chorus. I can see it as clear as though it were written in front of 
me on the slat—hymn number 787. ‘Will there be any stars, any stars, 
1n my crown when the evening sun goes down? When I wake with the 
blessed in the mansion of rest, will there be any stars in my crown?’ 
And of course, ıt makes me laugh, and yet it tugs at me, and I see 
those little kids’ faces singing, and countless numbers of such things. 


And for me of course the language of the New Testament in particu- 
lar, but the Bible in general, was actually, as it is to a child—I suppose 
even to a child brought up in Pinner or Wembley Park, ıt must be 
something similar—it wes the Holy Land. I knew that Cannock 
Ponds, by the pit where Dad worked, was where Jesus walked on the 
water; I knew the Valley of the Shadow of Death was that lane with the 
overhanging trees. As I said, I was a coward—at dusk I'd whistle, 
going down that particular lane. 


But I’m grateful for that language, that dialect and also that time, in a 
sense. Of course it was wartime, we were poor. Dad was a coal miner 
—he didn’t go into the army because he was in a reserved occupation. 
They’ve all closed now, the deep-mine pits in the Forest of Dean. 
There were five of them when I was a child, deep-shaft pits, but they 
were pick-and-shovel pits as well—bloody hard work, grinding shift 
work, grinding, grinding work. There were no water-closets; and the 
tin bath was brought in in front of the coal fire on the Friday night 
and all thas and men walking home with therr coal dirt on them. 


The whole country at that time was politicized—even children knew 
what the War was about. There’s a lot of rewriting of history, there 
always is. We British in general, English in particular—I find the 
word ‘British’ harder and harder to use as time passes—we English 
tend to deride ourselves far too easily, because we've lost so much 
confidence, because we've lost so much of our own sense of identty, 
which has been subsumed in this forced Imperial identity, which I 
also hate. But we were, at that time, both a brave and a steadfast 
people, and we shared an aim, a condition, a political aspiration, if 
you like. It was shown immediately in the 1945 general election, and in 
one of the great governments of British history—those five or six 
years of creating what is now being so brutally and wantonly and 
callously dismantled, was actually a period to be proud of, and I’m 
proud of it. (...) 


It’s been written about so much and derided so much—people from working- 
class backgrounds getting to watversity, in your cass Oxford, and yet that little 
journey is not an easy ons to make, 15 it? 

It’s a long journey. It should be easy, but any journey from adoles- 
cence to adulthood is a long one. 


What did it do to you, do you think, going from the Forest of Dean to Oxford? 
It’s a big jump, I know. 
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Well, I'd already made a jump to London. My mother was a Lon- 
doner; her mother was a Forest of Dean woman, who in the parlance 
of the time ‘went into service’—was a skivvy and a drudge, a servant 
in a London house. My grandmother met a Fulham plumber and mar- 
ried him, and had the usual eleven or twelve kids. My mother used to 
come down to the Forest of Dean to visit her mother's family with her 
mother, and one weekend she met my dad. He was such a gentle man, 
my father. He died in 1975. I still have a very good relationship with 
him—I have a better relationship with him than I could manage at the 
tme of the later stages of my so-called journey from grammar school 
to Oxford, and all that that meant, which slightly intimidated him. 


What do you mean about a ‘better relationship’? 


A better relationship in the sense that I see more and I feel thar I 
understand more of his gentleness and of his desire to reach me, and 
I feel that I’m berug reached—I can’t put it in any other way. For 
example, he used to be almost scared of me, when I didn’t want him 
to be, and I used to feel irritation about that, which I didn’t want to 
feel. Those sort of things. And I'd be writing in this little downstairs 
room, because I’ve always had this passion for it, and I'm not ashamed 
now of being able to say it—it is an antique word, and it’s one that’s 
easily scoffed at, but I do have a sense of vocattom, and I will have it to 
the last second of my life. And he would hover in the doorway, or lean 
against the door jamb and say, ‘So all right, our Den?’ I'd be writing, 
so I'd be irritated. “Yes Dad, sure.’ ‘So, sure it’s all right, mind?’— 
you know, that anxiety to communicate but doing it wrongly. Now of 
course I'd say, ‘Come on in Dad, for Christ's sake sit down,’ but of 
course I can’t. And yet there’s a sense in which by saying it now, I’ve 
said it—‘Come on in, Dad.’ 


I can feel him genetically in me, and I see the waste of so much of his 
life because of the system that he lived through. He was shy, he was 
gentle, he was a bit feckless in many ways. He'd always say, ‘The 
pound in your pocket is your best friend,’ but of course as soon as he 
had one, it’d be drinks all round in the pub, much to my mother’s dis- 
may. He was that kind of man. And I plug into that more now, more 
easily, that’s all I can say. 


Do you think that the driving themes in your work bave come from this part of 
your childhood, or did they come from what happened afier the break to univer- 
sity and the first few years of university journalism? 


Don’t know, Melvyn. I remember reading that for any writer the first 
fourteen years of his or her life are the crucible, no matter what you 
do. But of course you add on and you use your experiences and I’ve 
always deliberately, as a device, used the equivalent of a novelist’s 
first-person narrative. When the novelist says ‘I’ you know he doesn’t 
mean I, and yet you want him to mean I. 


For example, in The Singing Detective, I used the Forest of Dean, I used 
the physical circumstances of psoriatic arthropathy (and I’ve still got 
bloody psoriasis itching away at me, which is a bugger—you’d think 
that would lay off now, wouldn’t you?). I used that, and geographical 
realities, and it seemed so personal. But I often do that and it isn’t 
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personal—I make up the story and the whole inner structure of that 
man is different to me. The Michael Gambon character, the Philip 
Marlowe in a hospital bed, at the beginning was stripped of every- 
thing: he had no faith in himself; no belief in any political, religious or 
social system; he was full of a witty despair and cynicism. Now I have 
never been like that. And the dramatic story was very simple—it was 
simply secing a man pick up his bed and walk. It’s interesting, I 
always fall back into Biblical language, but that again 1s part of my a 
heritage. 


Do you feel you were thought of at one stage as a political writer? At a very 
early stage, your first appearance on televison was talking about class in 
‘Stand Up, Nigel Barton’, you stood as a Labour candidate, you worked for the 
‘Daily Herald’ and so on. Where does that figure now, Dennis, and when did 
ut figure? 


It was part of the process of finding what writing was about. You 
know there’s such a thing as referred pain? It was the same thing, 
really. At Oxford it was the only way I could express 1t—via articles in 
Las, and I wrote a piece for the New Statesman when I was an under- 
graduate. I realized that somewhere along the line my pen was actually 
going to provide me with a living. Politics seemed the gateway. I 
wrote my very first book as an undergraduate, although a printing “ 
strike delayed it until a year after I left Oxford. It came out ın 1960— 
The Glittering Coffin, which was a kind of metaphor for the condi- 
tion of England. Typical young man’s title, you see, typical of that 
humbugging, canting rhetoric, which young men—bless their hearts 
—specialize in. 

I think we should always look back on our own past with a sort of 
tender contempt. As long as the tenderness is there but also please let 
some of the contempt be there, because we know what we're like, we 
know how we hustle and bustle and shove and push, and you some- 
times use grand words to cloak it. Oxe does—I’m not looking at you 
specifically, so don’t squirm. (Leaghter) Politics seemed the door, 
until I actually stood as a candidate. By then of course illness had 
descended and I had a walking stick, and J felt that I was drowning on, 
the Daily Herald—I hated every second of it. y 


Is This Britain? 


I call my cancer—the main one in the pancreas—Rupert, because 
Murdoch is the one. There is no one person more responsible for the 
pollution of what was already a fairly polluted press, and the pollution 
of the British press is an important part of the pollution of British 
political life, and it’s an important part of the cynicism and misper- 
ception of our own realines that is destroying so much of our political 
discourse. 


Yon do feel the state of decay bas deeply set in, don’t you? 


I do. With great regret and pity, and a feeling of shame of self. But it’s_, 
rescuable, just. It’s up to people to stand up and shout a bit. Not to 
turn it into cynicism, which I’m afraid is what is happening. Politics 
is still crucially important. Our choices are vital, and we've got to 
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make them and not just say, ‘Oh they're all the same.’ They ere all the 
same in certain ways, alas—a political animal is such an animal. But 
lurking somewhere behind their rhetoric and their spittle are import- 
ant choices that we should make. 


Do you think the overall sense of decay that you've talked abont stems from 
political decay, or that political decay stems from other powerful symptoms? 


Both. They interlace. The press and politics. The commercialization 
of everything means you're putting a commercial value upon every- 
thing and you turn yourself from a citizen into a consumer, and poli- 
tics is a commodity to be sold. Look what's happening at the BBC. 
Look what's happening to television in general. Look who owns it. 


The arguments of respectable, liberal commentators about size, econ- 
omies of scale, and so on, are all nonsense. A programme costs what a 
programme costs. It can be made by a tiny company. It’s a question of 
ownership of the means of communications, ‘the mass media’ in J.B. 
Priestley’s phrase; of political control How can we have a mature 
democracy when newspapers and television are beginning to be so 
interlaced in ownership? Where are our freedoms to be guaranteed? 
Who is going to guarantee them? Look at the power that Murdoch 
has. Look at the effects of all these takeovers. 


The world of television or radio when we came into it, I’m not saying 
that world wasn’t paternalistic, and I’m not saying it can be preserved 
as it was, and I’m not saying there mustm’t be change, but that world 
was based upon a set of assumptions that are now almost derisible, 
laughable. Like in politics, certain statements become derisible. We're 
destroying ourselves by not making those statements. Just as we're 
destroying our television. Week by week, day by day, I see it. 


My first television programme was in 1960, a documentary about the 
Forest of Dean. My first television plays were in 1965, when I had this 
burst of energy through illness, when I reinvented myself, quite con- 
sciously. I was so out of it, I had lost my job, I had two small kids and 
a third on the way, and I wrote this television play and they liked it, 
thank God, and commissioned another. I was given the space to grow, 
and I gave my working life to it as a result, and I have stayed with tele- 
vision to a large extent because of that. 


Whereas if I was starting now, where would I get that chance; who 
would cosset and look after me? Where is the single play now? And 
the series—you can call the shot numbers in advance. Formula-ridden 
television is because of sales. They'll soon be able to tell every five 
seconds who’s switching off. The pressure upon creators—whether 
they're writers, directors, designers, actors, producers, whatever— 
will be to maximize the audience at any given point, which is the very 
antithesis of discovering something you didn’t know. It’s the very 
antithesis of the kind of broadcasting on television which was such a 
glory in British life. 


But given what was done in the sixties and seventies om television, and given 
the power and influence of television, and given the fact that people came 
through from good schools and burgeoning universities—tet’s be a bit Panglossian 
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about that—siven that, why do you think ut turned so sharply in the mid 
eighties? 


Because there needed to be some stripping-out of things, there needed 
to be change. We were conscious of the need for a change in British 
politics, like the 1945 government in a way. There was a genuine radi- 
calism in the air, coming from the Right. But then everything was 
given its price-tag, and the price-tag became the only gospel. And that 
gospel is very thin gruel indeed. If you start measuring humankind in 
those terms, everything else becomes less important, or laughable—all 
the things that bind us as a community. And they’re partly right-wing 
things. 

Sometimes I get out of bed and I don’t know whether I’m right-wing 
or left-wing, to be honest, because I feel the pull of both. I feel the pull 
of tradition, and I love my land, I love England, and when I'm 
abroad, I genuinely feel homesick. I’ve always loved my country, but 
not drums and trumpets and billowing Union Jacks and busby 
soldiers and the monarchy and pomp and circumstance, but some- 
thing about our people that I come from and therefore respond to. 
And I expect other people to do ıt of their own backgrounds and 
nations and cultures, too. 


But those things are very difficult to put prices on and to quantify in 
the terminology of Mrs Thatcher and the current government. They 
use phrases like ‘community care’ when they mean ‘Close that costly 
thing and put that madman onto the street.’ And then if it’s in front of 
their noses they'll do another makeshift measure and claim that things 
are getting better, or that the per-head spending has gone up. So 
what? It may have done, but what is actually happening when a young 
person in many, many a town in this country sees no prospect of a 
job? 


Then they will moralize, that’s the worst thing, and say, ‘Oh, crime is 
everything to do with the criminal.’ What is a life of not expecting to 
get work? What is a life of only expecting cynicism in political con- 
versation? What is a life that sees no horizon further than the latest 
nasty video and cable Tv and the Murdochs and the Swa? 


Just pick up a copy of the Sw. Is this Britain? Is this what we've done 
to ourselves? How can the people who work on that paper go home 
and face their families without any sense of shame? I’d be ashamed to 
the pit of my guts if I were forced to do it, and some of them are, to be 
fair, forced to do it, because they don’t want to be unemployed. They 
need to earn. Some of them do things that they are appalled by. I 
know thar, I’ve met some of them. But my God, what a system. 


There was a time when it seemed that the power of very good writers, directors, 
cameramen, talking to a large public was on televiston, and you were pushing 
it again and again. You were bringing up ideas of the devil, dialogue turning 
into singing, memory matching with fantasy and so on. You obvionsly found 
television could accommodate everything you wanted to do. 


It could and can. I’m fifty-eight. I might reach fifty-nine, on May rth. 
I don’t think about technique any more. It’s just natural co me. 
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What about subject matter? Did you feel that you were being daring doing any 
of the things you did? 


That's the only thing I really resent, the only thing I would stamp my 
foot about. This is—I was going to say the ‘gospel’ truth, there I go 
again—this is the truth, Melvyn: I have never felt the need to do that. 
If the mould has been broken on any one point it has come out of the 
need to do what I was doing. Not ‘How do I break the mould?’ It’s the 
other way round. For example, I used adults to play children in Blwe 
Remembered Hills because children don’t make long speeches; you can’t 
have flashbacks to non-existent memories; you can’t have certain 
rhetorical devices; you have to have continual twitchy action, because 
that’s how children move. This was a group of seven-year-olds. The 
only way I could see of doing it while keeping exactly to the language 
and the movements of childhood, and the constant present-tense pre- 
occupations of childhood, without that filter coming in the way—an 
audience going ‘Ah, children,’ and immediately pushing it back to 
childhood—was by using seven adult actors. People could see that 
these were adults, but they also saw that they were children, so it 
worked. Do you see what I’m getting at? I was trying to show child- 
hood not once removed, but straight on. 


What about bringing in popular songs, as you did with ‘Penates from Heaven’? 


I wanted to write about the way popular culture is an inheritor of 
something else. You know that cheap songs, so-called, actually do 
have something of the Psalms of David about them. They do say the 
world is other than it is. They do illuminate. This is why people say, 
‘Listen, they're playing our song.’ It’s not because that particular song 
actually expresses the depth of the feelings thar they felt when they met 
each other and heard it. It is that somehow it revokes it, but with a 
different coating of irony and self-knowledge. Those feelings come 
bubbling back. So I wanted to write about popular songs in a direct 
way, so it became just a technical problem. I wasn’t interested in writ- 
ing a musical. A musical has a different grammar: the action builds to 
a song and then a song caps it and then it moves on. The song has a 
different function in a musical. How was I to get that music straight 
bang up io front. And then I thought: well, they lip-sync things now 
and again, when there’s a bad performance or they're dubbing from 
one language to another. Why don’t I just try making the actor move 
his lips to the words of the song? I tried it with myself in a mirror. 
And that was fun—this was pre-karaoke. So again, I wasn’t breaking 
the mould as such. I just found the ideal way of making these songs so 
real. 


You dislike, and I can understand it, the use of this word ‘controversial’. You 
were in this most popular, ecracrdinary medium of television, which was 
deing things in the sixties and seventies in this coxntry, in many areas, that 
people bad never dreamed it could do, tn terms of original writing in your case. 
It was reaching ont in all directions, and taking on the public m a big way. 
Can we talk about two times when you really bumped into opinton. One is to do 
with the vision of a devil, in ‘Brimstone and Treacle’; another was to do with 
sex, in ‘Blackeyes’. Why do you think you got so much resistance in ‘Brimstone 
and Treacle’? 
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It’s a very complicated story, but...in a way it’s a simple flip-over of 
an orthodox, ordinary sentimental religiose—rather than religious— 
parable. There is an afflicted house, variously afflicted, but in partic- 
ular with a crippled, seemingly mindless, struck young girl, and a 
visitor who brings her to life and makes her speak. Now, if that visitor 
were an angel, then all you would have is sanctimoniousness. You 
would learn nothing about anything. And I thought: what if it were 
the devil? 


Non-religious people make the distinction very easily between so- 
called good and so-called evil, when of course they are inter-related, 
and one is defined in terms of the other, and one can’t exist without 
the other. Satan was an angel. Art has attempted to deal with this, has 
had to deal with the dualism of it. So instead of the angel coming and 
rescuing the cripple and the dumb and the afflicted, I had the devil do 
it. The evil act can lead to good consequences; a good act can lead to 
evil consequences. This is often the case, and it is incomprehensible, 
as the rain falls on the just and upon the unjust. It is so. 


It appeared disgusting because it was a devil and because it was a 
rape, or the beginnings of a rape that made her cry out, and interest- 
ingly, the cry was actually an accusation against her father. Thar 
complexity is, as I say, simply a reversal of what would have been 
sanctimonious and sentimental. But it did offend people. I remember 
Alasdair Milne, director of programmes at the time, saying in thar 
letter to me something like: brilliantly made and written... but naus- 
eating, diabolical. Exactly the right word—it was diabolical. It was 
meant to be. And nauseating, not in the sense that he meant, but in 
the sense of making you think about those forces, those circumstances, 
those afflictions, and the way we manipulate the words ‘good’ and 
‘bad’. That to me is what it was about. 


People get so conditioned that they'll watch these endless pappy 
series: there’s violence every twenty or thirty seconds, whatever the 
audience rating system demands; there’s sex used just like that, bang; 
there are constant sanctimonious references to God or the good. If 
you try and make people see the real use of these words, they get 
hopping mad sometimes, but so be it. That's what television's for, too. 


< 


Elizabeth Wilson 


Scavenging by Night 


How art confronts industrial capitalism and its directors, the bour- 
geoisie, has troubled the modern Western world ever since Théophile 
Gautier acted as cheerleader on the first night of Victor Hugo’s Ernani 
in 1830, causing a riot. Then, the fight was between the Romantics and 
the classicists, but from that day to this the progress of art has been 
characterized by a constant struggle between novelty and the estab- 
lished, outrage and affirmation, the elite and the popular Art stands in 
an ambiguous relationship to capitalism, especially to democratic capi- 
talism—prey, it s¢ems, to a series of impossible contradictions. 


It is these—-or some of them—that Peter Wollen explores.* To engage 
with Reiding the Icebox is exhilarating. Wollen’s lightly carried erudi- 
tion seems to belong to an earlier epoch, before the professionaliz- 
ation of the intellectual led to the construction of a dismaying 
language of criticism, notable for its ugly opacity. His elegant prose 
opens the door in the friendliest way into the capacious cupboard of 
his mind—a mind filled with all manner of unexpected and fascinat- 
1ng tromvailles. 


However, unlike Andy Warhol, who, in Wollen’s account, wanted to 
include everything, refusing artistic selection altogether, Wollen’s 
juxtapositions are selective, yet aim to add up to a counter-history of 
twentieth-century art. The six essays that go to make up the book 
present paradigmatic moments in its evolution: the pre-First World 
War ‘orientalism’ of the Ballets Russes and the dress designer Paul 
Poiret; silent (American) cinema as an analogue of Fordism; Jackson 
Pollock; the Situationists; the Russian artists Komar and Melamid; 
and the relationship of tourism and art in the Third World. 


As a counter-history of modernism these choices have all the charm of 
that aspect of avant-garde art which seizes upon objets troweds, the dis- 
regarded rubbish of life, used bus tickets and so on, what Freud called 
‘the refuse of the phenomenal world’, in order to bring it to the front 


* Peter Wollen, Rasdreg the Icobex Reflectoons on Twontseth Century Caltare, Verso, 1993, 
£10.95. 
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rank of meaning. As in a ‘classic’ detective story apparently trivial 
incidents and objects which seem arbitrary are to be grasped like a 
thread that leads to the centre of the labyrinth. Alison Light in Forever 
England ' suggested that Agatha Christie's novels are full of modernist 
irony, and a similar irony plays across the surface of Wollen’s bril- 
` liant essays as he demonstrates similarities and connections by means 
of startling juxtapositions. ; 
I found particularly fascinanng his account of Komar and Melamid, ` 
whose own works, according to his analysis, condense every possible 
irony in the relationship between Soviet and post-Soviet art and West- 
ern art and capitalism. Coming from the Russian situation in which 
their parodies of ‘official’ Soviet (and pre-revolutionary Russian) art 
could immediately be understood as politically serious, they found 
themselves, in the postmodern New York art scene, in danger of 
dwindling into postmodern kitsch. For them, ‘socialist realism might 
be kitsch but it was kitsch that carried the weight of fifty years of 
Russian history, and its reworking can hardly be dismissed superfi- 
cially as comedy... [but] New York’s... insatiable search for the 
new ...ran completely counter to the fundamentally historical nature 
of their project’.2 Their work, in Wollen’s analysis, acts as a hinge 
joining Western capitalist with East European art, and from their 
work he is able to move to the insight that: ‘both Western modernism 
aod Russian Stalinism were projects that demanded a denial of the 
past, a constant movement towards an ideal future. But the past 
cannot be denied. Like the repressed it always returns, and when it is 
foreclosed ...it returns in the form of madness’3 


In Wollen’s arnustic universe, however, everything is pregnant with its 
opposite. Modernism’s other is everywhere. One of the sharpest 
ironies of the modernist avant-garde was that so many of its practi- 
tioners were at one and the same time dedicated to ‘difficult’ arr— 
stretching its boundaries almost ımpossibly in the direction of obscur- 
ity and/or assaults on received notions of beauty and appropriateness 
—and fascinated by popular art and mass culture: a Braque or 
Picasso collage, Schoenberg’s incorporation of ‘Du Lieber Augustin’ 
into one of his compositions. 


After the First World War orientalism was displaced by Americanism 
as the cutting edge of the modern— its cinema, architecture and jazz 
took Europe by storm. Indeed jazz, as Le Corbusier was aware, could 
represent 1f not orientalism certainly the exotic and ‘primitive’, but 
also and simultaneously the American culture of the machine, thus 
contriving to constitute itself as both modernism and its other. In the 
USSR Americanism even became a utopianism—and Wollen has 
interesting things to say about the incorporation of Fordism into 
Stalinist productivism. The New Man was equally at home on the 
tractor and the assembly line, part of the move in 1930s socialism 
from revolution to technicism. Indeed, in his grim reading of Gram- 
sci, even sexuality becomes assimilated to the assembly line—by 


' Alison Light, Foreser England. Femracatty, Literature and Conservatiim Between the Wars, 
London 1991 

2 Rasdrag the Icebox, pp 183-4. 

* Ibid., p. 187. 
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contrast with Aldous Huxley’s critique of Fordism in Brave New 
World, in which the family is the site of that which escapes the scien- 
tistic technological nightmare. Wollen might well have mentioned 
also the ‘utopian’ fantasy of the British Communist scientist, J.D. Ber- 
nal, who collapsed communism completely into scientific progress. In 
his world of the future human beings have become brains‘in bubble 
cars, the recalcitrant body and presumably sexuality eliminated alto- 
gether (an outcome rather at odds with Bernal’s own lifestyle).4 


What role is mass culture to play in this productivist world? Here the 
familiar—but not less relevant for that—critiques of Walter Benja- 
min and Siegfried Kracauer are brought into play. At first it seemed 
as if the mechanized routines of the Tiller Girls (or the set pieces of 
Busby Berkeley musicals) would reduce mass culture to a species of 
machine/assembly line, but Wollen concludes this essay by bringing 
us forward to the post-Gutenberg world of fibre optics and its theor- 
ists, McLuhan and Baudrillard: ‘McLuhan’s optimistic version sees 
the new technology as heralding the end of Western analytical reason 
(homogeneous, standard, linear) and the dawn of a new age, a returo 
to lost, pre-Gutenberg values. In contrast, Baudrillard’s pessimistic 
vision sees the new technology as an extension of analytical reason, 
through which digitalization becomes the final culmination of a pro- 
cess of alienation.’> Benjamin and Brecht were unusual, Wollen sug- 
gests, in hoping for a meeting of art and science. 


In his essay on the Situationists Wollen explores both this divide 
between logic and aesthetics, and that between art and politics, argu- 
ing for a ‘critique of logicism which is not itself logicist, and a critique 
of aesthetics which is not itself anti-art’.® His last word in this context 
is optimistic, for he suggests that the computer, a product of mathe- 
matical logic, could generate new artistic forms that could transform 
reason. 


What of art and politics? The Sicuationists, and their forebears, the 
Surrealists, can be placed in Wollen’s schema as one of the Others of 
a Fordist modernism that could be described as ‘logicist’. Yet the tra- 
jectory of Wollen’s essay, which starts with three great artists who 
sided with revolution, de Sade, Baudelaire and Courbet, passes 
through the ambiguous triumph of Situationism in les évenements of 
1968 to end on an ambiguous note, which does not confront the fail- 
ures as well as the importance of this extraordinary movement, simply 
asserting the value of its legacy. To an extent that Wollen does not 
fully acknowledge, the Situationists pose troubling questions for those 
on the Left who remain committed both to social change and to 
artistic experimentation. In Flaubert’s words, which Benjamin applied 
so accurately to Baudelaire: ‘of all of politics [they] understand only 
one thing: the revolt’.?7 Courbet, it is true, long remained a dedicated 
revolutionary, even if he did apparently make some accommodation 





4J D. Bernal, The World, Ths Flash and the Devil. An Enqutry rate the Three Enemses of the 
Ratsnal Seal, London 1929, p. 57 
3 Wollen, pp. 66-7 
é Ibid., p. 67. 
7 Walter Benjamin, Cherfes Bamdelaire: A Lyrx Poat m the Era of High Capitalism, Lon- 
don 1973, P. B. 
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with those in power towards the end, but the relationship possibly of 
de Sade and certainly of Baudelaire to revolution was ambivalent at 
best. As Benjamin put it, Baudelaire, not unlike the Situarionists, 
expressed ‘the metaphysics of the provocateur’.® Certainly the polit- 
ical evolution of members of the Socialisme on Barbaris group to which 
Guy Debord, the leading Situationist belonged, has not been encour- 
aging. Moreover, Situationism, with its demand for the total trans- 
formation of everyday life, was as utopian as the Soviet Fordist í 
‘modernism’ of the 1930s. Thus the Situationists pose anew, but do 
not resolve the problem of the oppositional yet parasitic nature of art 
in capitalist society. 


Francis Bacon, Jean Dubuffet and Jackson Pollock also owed a debt to 
Surrealism. In the case of Pollock the interplay between modernism 
and its other takes on a fresh irony, in that he was recruited by the critic 
Clement Greenberg for a purist modernism, which totally contradicted 
his wild ‘otherness’. Adept at teasing out significant parallels, Wollen 
points out that, not unlike the later Socialisme ou Berbaris Trotskyists, a 
generation of prewar American Trotskyists, of whom Greenberg was 
one, drifted to the right in the McCarthy period. Thus, Pollock, the 
red and the rebel, suffered the tragic and ironic fate of having his art 
hijacked for the American Cold War, when it was used to represent 
the ‘unpolitical’ nature of art, a new form of art for art’s sake, which 
effectively supported American imperialism. It was not until the 
1960s that Andy Warhol led the breakout from this straitjacket. 


I found Wollen’s wide-ranging grasp of an enormous range of subjects 
least satisfactory in his discussion of fashion, which forms an import- 
ant part of his ‘orientalism’ section. He is over-reliant on a history 
which emphasizes great individual fashion designers, such as Chanel 
and Patou in the 1920s, although the fashion historian Valerie Steele 
has demonstrated that these well known couturiers were part of a 
whole generation of designers, many of them women.9 Nowhere has 
the ideology of the Great Artistic Genius lingered on more than in the 
hagiography of haute couture, and it is a pity that Wollen has to some 
extent succumbed to this, while his appropriation of J.C. Flugel, a 
psychoanalyst who published a book about dress in 1930,” is absurdly~ 
uncritical. Flugel argued that male dress had abandoned fashion with 
the coming of the industrial revolution, and named this ‘the great 
masculine renunciation’, a catchy phrase which Wollen deploys with 
zest. Yet male fashion, although it was utterly transformed by Beau 
Brummel and other dandies, did not die; Brummel inaugurated, rather, 
a completely new aesthetic of masculinity." As Adorno” pointed out 
in relation to Thorstein Veblen—who, like Flugel was heavily influ- 
enced by dress reform and argued for the complete abolition of 
fashion—such views constitute an attack on culture itself. Flugel is 
perceptive in seeing clothing as a compromise formation, akin to a 





8 Ibid, p 14. 

9 Valerie Stele, ‘Chanel in Content’, in Juliet Ash and Elizabeth Wilson, editors, Chae 
Thrills’ A Fashwex Reeder, Berkeley 1993. g 
®© J.C. Flugel, The Prychelegy of Clothes, London 1930 

"Cf. Elizabeth Wilson, Adorned m Dreams Fasheen and Mederzity, Berkeley 1985 

2 Theodor Adorno, “Veblen’s Artack on Culture’, in Prisms, Cambridge, Mass 1967. 
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one of his last pieces of writing, Ralph Miliband addresses objections too 
rarely considered by partisans of socialism. With characteristic judiciousness 
and insight he acknowledges that the grim record of the twentieth century 
must qualify, a bland optimism about human nature, without paralysing the 
will to banish avoidable misery and inequality. Likewise he concedes that the 
persistence of bureaucracy and elitism within anti-capitalist movements 
requires vigilant but not utopian counter-measures; while the fragility of the 
natural environment should qualify, but by no means subdue, the socialist 
ambition to transform productive forces. Tackling each of these motives for 
caution, Miliband concludes that it would be far more dangerous to allow 
capitalism a free reign than to press for resolute and global measures of 
socialization and democracy. : 
“Tributes to Ralph Miliband by Frances Fox Piven and Robin Blackburn 
remind us of his remarkable qualities and contribution as a critic of 
capitalism and socialist theorist. His moral authority and aay steadfast- 
ness will be keenly missed. 2 


The striking reflections on twentieth-century barbarism by Eric Hobsbawm 
were given as an Oxford Amnesty Lecture this year. He traces the return of 
previously outlawed inhumanities, such as torture, in the lands of European 
civilization, and highlights the sobering fact that modern democratic polities 
have waged war with less restraint and scruple than the states of the ancien 
gegime. Hobsbawm’s allegiance to the Left does not lead him to treat its past 
follies or crimes indulgently, and he upholds the universalist values of the 
Enlightenment as a frail but essential defence against the barbarization trend. 


James Dunkerley furnishes an invigorating panorama of the Latin American 
Left today in considering Jorge Castafieda’s important new book Utopia 
Unarmed. From the Brazilian Workers’ Party to Causa R in Venezuela, and 
encompassing in Mexico both the modest armed stance of the Chiapas rebels 
and the electoral campaign of the PRD, there is a new Left prepared to 
combine parliamentary and extra-parliamentary methods in pursuit of 
democratic objectives. 

In NLR 143 and 144 Perry Anderson and Marshall Berman debated the 
historical conditions which had given rise to classical modernism. Franco 
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Moretti now supplies a fascinating survey of the variegated geography of 
European literature across four centuries, reaching the arresting conclusion 
that its present impasse can be resolved only by a new engagement with non- 
European cultures. 


Even in the most devéloped parts of Europe, the challenge of nationalism, 
often voicing genuine popular grievances, poses new questions for the Left. 
In unified. Germany, the SPD and Greens have béen attacked for their 
‘unreliability’ in national affairs, a charge whose dubious history Stefan 
Berger- retraces. Rather than the patriotic turn proposed by the SPD’s neo- 
nationalist wing, Berger calls on the German Left to advance its distinctive 
democratic and environmentalist agenda. In France, where the Left has more 
readily sailed under a patriotic flag, Maastricht has accelerated an ongoing 
fragmentation, as Gavin Bowd explains, and its diverse a ei gh stili face 
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The new ascendancy of liberalism among France’s intellectual class has been 
hailed as reversing the misguided marxisant culture of the postwar, 
generation. Reviewing Khilnani’s Arguing the Revolution, Gregory Elliott 
shows how seriously this tropé misconstrues the political struggles of the 
time, against a Right ecarcely reconciled to republican democracy. The 
politics of ‘commitment’ no doubt drew inspiration from a national 
mythology of revolution. But this effectively contributed to pushing back 
French colonialism and achieving the post-i968 democratic normalization of 
the Fifth Republic. The record of such liberal luminaries as Camus, Aron or 
Furet was less kosougablg d less paes and carried ie own delusions. 

Ellen Dubois: explains the saniciae circumstances in which Australian 
women achieved an early suffrage, and Tadeusz Kowalik takes-issue withs 
Maurice Glasman's reading of the current situation in Poland in NLR 205: > 
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Ralph Miliband 


The Plausibility of Socialism 


Socialism itself must be viewed as part of ademocratic movement which long 
@ntedates it, but to which socialism alone can give its full meaning.’ The idea 
of democracy has been drastically narrowed in scope and substance in 
capitalist societies so as to reduce the threat it posed to established power and 
privilege: socialism on the contrary is committed to a great widening of its 
compass. The unenthusiastic prophet of democracy in the nineteenth century 
was Alexis de Tocqueville. In his introduction to Démocracy in America, 
published in 1835, de Tocqueville said that democracy, which he equated 
with the ‘equality of condition’ he thought he had found in the United States, 
was also’ making its way in Europe. ‘A great democratic revolution,’ he 
wrote, ‘is taking place in our midst; everybody sees it, but by no means 
everybody judges it in the same way. Some think it a new thing and, 
supposing it an accident, hope that they can still check it; others think it 
irresistible, because it seems to them the most continuous, ancient, and 
permanent tendency known to history’;* and in a preface to the twelfth 
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edition of the book, written in 1848, he also asked: ‘Does anyone imagine 
that Democracy, which has destroyed the feudal system and vanquished 
kings, will fall back before the middle classes and the rich??? Dominant 
classes in all capitalist countries have ever since the nineteenth century 
fought hard and with a considerable measure of success to falsify de 
Tocqueville’s prediction: socialism is the name of the struggle to make it 
come true. ae 


Thus conceived, socialism is part of the struggle for the deepening and 
extension of democracy in all areas of life. Its advance is not inscribed in 
some preordained historical process, but is the result of a constant 
pressure from below for the enlargement of democratic rights; and this 
pressure is itself based on the fact that the vast majority located at the 
lower ends of the social pyramid seeds these rights if those who compose it 
are to resist and limit the power to which they are subjected. 


This, however, is not enough. Socialism seeks, not only the limitation of 
power, but sts eventual abolition as the organizing principle of social life. This, 
incidentally, or not so incidentally, is ultmately what Marx was about. It 
is of course a notion which constitutes an immense wager on the capacity 
of the human race to achieve unforced cooperation, and may be dismissed _ 
as absurdly ‘utopian’. For socialists, it forms an essential part, in however -~ 
long-term a perspective, of the promise of socialism. 


There is a profound sense in which democracy, equality and socialization 
must be taken to be means to an end which ultimately defines socialism, 
namely the achievement of a greater degree of social harmony than can 
ever be achieved in societies based on domination and exploitation. Such 
harmony would be based on what might be called civic virtue, according 
to which men and women would freely accept the obligations of 
citizenship as well as claiming its rights; and they would find no great 
difficulty in the cultivation of a socialized individualism in which the 
expression of their individuality would be combined with a due regard for 
the constraints imposed upon it by life in society. 


In the light of the meaning that is properly attached to socialism, ıt H 
obvious that the practice of Communist regimes was for the most part a 
denial rather than an affirmation of that meaning. They did bring the main 
means of economic activity (in most cases all of them) under public 
ownership; but they also demonstrated the point that this, without 
democracy, amounts to no more than authoritarian collectivism. Nor 
were these regimes egalitarian, for they created structures of power and 
privilege which made a mockery of any notion of equality of condition. 
Communist regimes have been described on the Left as being socialist, or 
degenerate workers’ states, or state capitalist, or bureaucratic collectivist, 
and so on. But it is at any rate clear that they constituted at best a terrible 
deformation of socialism, and at worst its total repudiation. 





1 This 1s an extract from Ralph Miliband’s last book, Socialism fer a Sesptical Age, to be~ 
published this autumn by Polity Press, whose kind permission is acknowledged. 
2 A. de Tocqueville, Democracy ts America, New York 1969, p. 9 
3 Ibid., p. xu. 
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The Challenge of History 


It is hardly necessary to insist, at this moment in history, that the 
realization of the core propositions of socialism, or even the advancement 
towards their realization, 1s certain to be an exceedingly arduous project, 
full of pitfalls and tensions; and much of the Left has now accepted an 
‘epistemic conservatism’, previously cultivated by the Right, about the 
lumits of what is possible by way of social renewal. 


The appropriate response to this is not to deny the problems posed by 
socialist construction, but to see how they could be solved, or, ın the first 
instance at least, how they could be attenuated, on the assumption, which 
lies at the root of socialism, that their resolution or attenuation is not only 
desirable but possible. 


Of all the problems which arise, there are three which are of quite 
exceptional importance, in so far as they question the socialist enterprise 
at its very roots; 2 legion of other problems seems by comparison to be 
less challenging. 


First, there is the challenge posed by history itself, not least recent history, 
to the fundamental optimism about human capabilities which pervades 
the socialist enterprise—a belief, inherited from the Enlightenment, in 
the infinite perfectibility of human beings; or, to put it ın more 
contemporary terms, the belief that human beings are perfectly capable of 
organizing themselves into cooperative, democratic, egalitarian and self- 
governing communities, in which all conflict would certainly not have 
been eliminated, but where it would become less and less frequent and 
acute. It will take a long time for this to be fully realized; but socialism’s 
essential point of departure is—has to be—that there is no implacable 
curse which dooms humankind to perpetual division and strife. 


All history, and certainly the history of the twentieth century, has seemed 
to provide a bitter rebuttal of any such optimism. Hegel once said that 
‘history is a slaughterhouse’; and he was echoing Joseph de Maistre’s 
remark that ‘the stench of blood rises from the pages of history.’ Never 
has this been more true than in this century. The violent ending of 
millions upon millions of lives in World War I and World War I, the Nazi 
extermination camps, the murderous record of Stalinism, the human cost 
of Mao’s adventurism; the mass killing associated with the war waged by 
France in Algeria and by the United States in Korea and Vietnam, the 
slaughter associated with ‘ethnic cleansing’ in former Yugoslavia, and 
countless other man-made disasters and wars since 1945, with the 
atrocities accompanying them, all appear to testify against socialist 
optimism and to justify the pessimism of the Right. Scanian to all 
appearances, do the cruelties which human beings inflict upon each other 
in the course of their daily lives. 


The question which this endless catalogue of horrors insistently presses 
upon anyone committed to the kind of enterprise represented by 
socialism is obvious: is this the human material out of which societies 
based on cooperation, sociality and altruism are to be constructed? Does it 
not on the contrary invite the deepest scepticism about the possibility of 
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constructing the sort of social order to which socialism aspires? Is not the 
notion of human perfectibility an illusion daily denied by stark and 
irrefutable realty?* And is it not therefore a thousand times more 
reasonable to settle for improvements ın the kind of social order which 
has been established ın capitalist democratic societies, rather than to strive 
for a certain-to-fail wholesale recasting of society? 


One retort to such questions is that socialism does not claim to provide a * 
‘perfect solution’ to humanity’s problems; nor does it promise a social 
order—indeed a world—where all is forever sweetness and light. This, 
however, is too facile. For even a much less ambitious project needs to 
confront the question of whether the progressive attenuation of conflict 
and the notion of social harmony are not dangerously ‘utopian’. 


On this, there are some points to be made which suggest that the case is 
not quite as starkly hopeless as is often made out. 


One such point is that the great collective blood-lettings which form so 
large a part of the historical record have never been the product of purely 
spontaneous action from below. The easy notion that ‘we are all guilty’ 
and the attribution of guilt to human nature mask the crucially significant 
fact that ıt was from above that have almost always come the initiation and _ 
the organization of mass killings. It was not ‘the masses’ who decided to ~ 
build the gas chambers, who organized the Gulag, who initiated the 
disastrous policies associated with Maoism, who planned the bombing of 
Korea ‘back to the Stone Age’, who decided on the saturation bombing of 
Vietnam and Cambodia, and who prepared the ground for and organized 
‘ethnic cleansing’. Most such collective actions have been initiated and 
organized by people of power in pursuit of whatever purposes and 
fantasies moved them. “The masses’ cannot at least be held responsible for 
the decisions which produced wholesale slaughter. In fact, the mass of 
‘ordinary people’ have seldom if ever had any direct involvement ın such 
slaughter: even in periods of the greatest horrors, most people have 
tended to be the spectators of what was being done, often in their name. 


This said, it is true that ‘ordinary people’ have generally at least 
acquiesced in the horrors that were being perpetrated, and often cheered<* 
the perpetrators. Active disapproval in the face of power has for the most 
part been confined to a minority, and the more ruthless the power, the 
smaller the minority. Moreover, people of power, having made their 
decisions, have never found ıt difficult to enlist people for the execution of 
murderous deeds. At their behest, enough have always been found to 
inflict violence, torture and death on other human beings. Execution 
squads have never lacked recruits, including volunteers; and such squads 





4 These are questions which Isiah Berlin has repeatedly asked in his work, invoking 
Immanuel Kant’s image of ‘the crooked timber’ from which human beings are made to 
argue that ‘no perfect solution 1s, not merely in practice, but in principle, possible in 
human affairs, and any determined attempt to produce it 1s likely to lead to suffering, 
disillusionment and failure’ I Berlin, The Crooked Timber of Humanity, London 1990, p. 
48. In a review of the book, Perry Anderson has argued that Kant was not in fact _, 
referring to humanity as a whole but to the fallibility of any indrvidual as sovereign: ~ 
P Anderson, ‘The pluralism of Isaiah Berlin’, ın A Zone of Engagement, Verso, London 
1992, p. 233. This does not of course invalidate the question which Berlin is asking 
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have never suffered much from desertion. In the rather different case of 
armies in the field, participants in mass slaughter have found justification 
in the slogan ‘kill or be killed’, and additional justification in whatever 
sacred cause they believed they were serving. 


The perpetration of atrocities on a huge scale has never been confined to 
any particular part of the human race. In appropriate circumstances, a lot 
of people—perhaps most people—may be induced or driven to 
participate in collective slaughter, even though only a minority is likely to 
be called upon to do so. But it 1s a very large and unwarranted step to 
move from this to the notion that humanity as such cannot escape from 
the slaughterhouse, and is doomed to add, generation upon generation to 
the end of time, to the catalogue of collective cruelty. It is much more 
reasonable to believe that it should be possible, without any utopian 
illusions, to create a context ın which collective cruelty would be seen for 
the abomination that ıt is, and made impossible by the resistance which it 
would evoke. Indeed, it may well be said that it is precisely the existence of 
so much evil which makes it essential to create 2 context in which evil may 
be conquered, or at least attenuated; and it is a counsel of despair to say 
that it cannot be done, that evil on a huge scale is part of the human 
condition, that its conquest is impossible. 


The same point goes for the individual acts of cruelty perpetrated by men - 
and women upon each other, or upon children, or for that matter upon 
animals, Here too, the notion that such acts are to be explained by traits 
ineradicably embedded ın human nature is much less plausible than the 
view that they are mainly produced by the insecunties, frustrations, 
anxieties and alienations that form an intrinsic part of class societies based 
on domination and exploitation. The ‘injuries of class’, allied to injuries of 
race, gender, religion and many others, readily lend themselves to 
pathological and morbid deformations which deeply and adversely affect 
human relations. This can only be effectively tackled in societies where 
conditions are created which foster solidarity, cooperation, security and 
respect, and where these values are given substance by a variety of 
grassroots institutions in all areas of life. It is these conditions which 
socialism seeks to advance. Collective and individual cruelty 1s a terrible 
and pervasive reality. But it also meets with strong opposition. Indeed, 
there 1s now much greater abhorrence of cruelty than has ever been 
common in earlier epochs: much that was easily accepted in the past, even 
the recent past, like racist and sexual oppression and discrimination, and 
horrendous crimes by state agents, is now actively denounced and 
opposed. It ıs not in the least ‘utopian’ to think that conditions can be 
created where collective and individual misdeeds can be turned into 


increasingly marginal phenomena. 


All the same, it cannot be expected that the demons which have been at 
work throughout history will not continue to cast their evil spell for a 
long time to come; and the struggle against them is bound to affect very 
substantially the ways in which a new social order is constructed. More 
precisely, that struggle has a direct bearing upon the mode of government 
that would be required in a society which was beginning to move in 
socialist directions. The power of the state in such a society would be 
variously constrained; but, as will also be argued later, the notion that 
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state power, and therefore state coercion, would no longer have a 
substantial place in the conduct of affairs belongs to the realm of fantasy, 
at least for the relevant future. The day may come when state coercion will 
no longer be required, and when the state will indeed ‘wither away’: but it 
will long remain an essential element in the construction of a new social 
order. 


Natural Division, Natural Limits? 


A second issue which challenges socialist optimism is what Robert 
Michels long ago called the ‘iron law of oligarchy’. Socialism is based on 
the view that it is possible for power to be distributed and decentralized in 
genuinely democratic ways, to the point where much of government is 
self-government. This, a variety of elite theories proclaims, is an absurd 
expectation. For, so it is argued, it ignores the fact that minority rule, with 
power firmly concentrated in the hands of a relatively small number of 
people, is an inescapable feature of the human condition; and that, 
whatever may be intended by revolutionaries and reformers, and 
however resolute may be their attempt to achieve a democratic 
distribution of power, minority rule will inevitably defeat their intentions 
and their endeavours. 


This assertion of the inevitability of minority rule rests on one of two 
propositions. One of them is that there is a ‘natural’ division in any society 
between a minority destined by virtue of its attributes to appropriate 
power, and the majority destined by reason of its lack of the required 
attributes to constitute the subordinate population. The required 
attributes may vary over time, and particular merit may be assigned to 
physical strength, or courage, or mental ability, or specialized knowledge, 
or wealth, or cunning, or 2 combination of them; but however this may 
be, the unequal distribution of attributes will ensure the perpetuation of 
minonty rule. The minority may be challenged; but the result of the 
challenge, if successful, will always be the substitution of one ruling 
minority by another. ‘History,’ as Pareto once put it, ‘is the graveyard of 
aristocracies.’ 


The other proposition proceeds from a view of the nature of organiza- 
tion. The claim is that in any organization, power will invitably come to 
be concentrated in relatively few hands; and that those who enjoy this 
power will want to keep and enlarge it, and use all the resources at their 
disposal to fend off any challenge to their predominance. Michels 
formulated his ‘iron law of oligarchy’ in relation to the German Social- 
Democratic Party before World War I, and was concerned to argue that 
what was intended as an instrument of working-class liberation was in 
fact an instrument for the mastery of the party by its leaders; but the idea, 
as Michels argued, can easily be adapted to any kind of organization. Elite 
rule is inevitable. 


How far do such notions undermine the democratic purposes of 
socialism? And does not Communist experience, and the experience of 
rule elsewhere, even in the name of democracy, serve to validate theories 
of ineluctable minority rule? 


1% 


There is no doubt that any kind of organization must involve the 
attribution of a degree of power to some people; and that power is most 
likely to accrue to people who have more energy, drive, purpose, 
ambition or whatever than others. The propensity to activism is not 
equally distributed; and it is quite likely that people to whom power has 
accrued will find its exercise agreeable, and will therefore seek to cling to 
it, and will find excellent reasons for doing so. 


The real question is whether people to whom power has been attnbuted 
can be so controlled and constrained as not to allow them to constitute an 
oligarchy. This is not simply a matter of rules and regulations governing 
the exercise of power, for rules and regulations can always be 
circumvented. Much more important is the economic, social, political and 
moral context in which power is exercised. In societies where vast 
inequalities of every kind are an intrinsic part of daily life, 1t is indeed 
inevitable that power should assume concentrated and oligarchic forms, 
however loud the democratic rhetoric or elaborate the formal procedures 
which mask the fact. But the propensity to activism is not fixed; and, 
given favourable conditions, it could well spread. In societies where an 
egalitarianism of condition is in the process of being created, and where 
citizens are deeply conscious of their democratic rights, including their 
tight to voluntary and effective participation, it is realistic to think that 
leadership need not be turned into oligarchic rule. Nevertheless, the 
tendency to oligarchy will long endure;’ but a tendency can be countered 
and defeated. An iron law of oligarchy is a different matter; and there is no 
good reason to think that, given the right context, such a law must 
implacebly govern the exercise of power. 


A different challenge to socialist optimism has made its way to the top of 
the political agenda in recent decades, namely a ‘neo-Malthusian’ reading 
of the ecological dangers which threaten humankind. On this reading, 
population growth and the erosion and exhaustion of resources turn the 
development which so many parts of the world so badly need into an ever 
greater threat to life on the planet; and the obsessive productivism and 
consumerism of the developed world itself make a disastrous contribu- 
tion to the aggravation of the threat. 


The dangers to which ecologists point are real enough. What is at issue, 
however, is the ‘neo-Malthusian’ insistence that humanity is in the grip of 
forces which it cannot control. It is this which socialists, without 
indulging in a silly underestimation of the dimensions of the threat, are 
bound to contest. As Ted Benton has observed, ‘neo-Malthusianism’ 
plays down ‘qualitative differences in the organization of societies as of 
only secondary causal significance in the face of large-scale natural or 


> Michels himself generally speaks of a ‘tendency’ to oligarchy, as when he writes, for 
instance, that ‘organization imphbes the tendency to oligarchy. In every organmation, 
whether it be a political party, a professional union, or any other association of the 
kind, the aristocratic tendency manifests itself very early’: Peftial Parties, New York 
1959, p. 32. The subtitle of the book is ‘a sociological study of the oligerchical 
tendencies of modem democracies’. 


quasi-natural quantitative tendencies and limits’. In fact, these ‘qualita- 
tive differences ın the organization of societies’ are of primary importance 
in relation to ecological and other dangers. Nor 1s this argument in the 
least weakened by the experience of Communist regimes. Their own 
record in relation to the environment was truly appalling; but this only 
points to the fact that, in this as in all other areas, authoritarian rule and 
the suppression of dissent are certain to produce dire consequences. 
Communist rulers were moved by strong productivist impulses, with ~ 
industrial growth as their highest prionty; and they were able to give free 
rein to these impulses, and to do great environmental damage with 
complete impunity. 


In capitalist societies, on the other hand, it is the drive for profit which has 
been a main source of ecological vandalism. In this area as in others, the 
very nature of the system compels those who run it to treat any 
consideration other than profit as, at best, secondary. 


Corporations and governments do nowadays proclaim their concern for 
the environment, and so do many international agencies. Conferences are 
held and pious resolutions passed. But to tackle ecological dangers, the 
depletion of resources, the overpopulation of the planet, is a task which 
requires very different priorities from those which move the capitalist -~~ 
state, not to speak of corporations. It requires an organization of society ` 
whose dominant principle 1s not the drive for the maximization of private 
profit; and it also requires a degree of public intervention in economic life 
which is anathema both to corporate and state power holders, and to 
international agencies inspired by neo-liberal principles. 


This is not to underestimate the reality of the dangers and the immensity 
of the task involved in seeking to tackle them effectively. Yet the real 
problem is not the fact of pollution, the scarcity of resources or 
overpopulation, but the extent to which a world dominated by capitalist 
imperatives is able to tackle them. On this count, there is justified 
pessimism. It would be idle to claim that socialism offers an instant 
solution to the problems which confront the planet. But it 1s as least 
legitimate to claim that socialism, in so far as it does stand for intervention 
and the frustration of capitalist drives, offers a chance that the problems” 
would be tackled with all the determination that is required. This, i 
however, is for the long term. Meanwhile, there is the struggle in which 
socialists, with many others, must engage against all the forces which 
threaten the planet. 


The Muck of Ages 


A crucial consideration, in assessing the plausibility of socialism, 1s what it 
is taken to promise. In the history of socialist thought, there has always 
existed a quasi-religious, salvationist view of socialism, a belief that it 
would cure all ills, solve all problems, end all conflicts, finally lift all the 
burdens which have always plagued humankind. Socialism meant 





6 T. Benton. ‘The Malthusian Challenge: Ecology, Natural Limits and Human 
Emancipation’, in P. Osborne, ed., Socialism and the Limits of Liberalism, Verso, 
London 1991, p. 252. 7 
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redemption, making the world anew, creating a new man and woman. 
This, it was acknowledged, might not happen all at once; but it would not 
be very long before it did happen after the old order had been swept away. 


This vision of a total rupture with the present, of a complete cleansing of 
all that was evil in the world, has always had a powerful appeal through 
the ages. Added to this, and logically following from tt, there is the notion 
that, in the formulation which Marx and Engels used in The German 
Ideology in 18.46, revolution was necessary ‘not only because the ra/ing class 
cannot be overthrown in any other way, but also because the class 
overthrowing it can only in a revolution succeed in ridding itself of all the 
muck of ages and become fitted to found society anew.’? The issue here is 
not whether revolution és the only way to achieve a new social order, but 
rather that it does not rid the revolutionaries or society of the muck of 
ages. In dictatorial regimes, revolution is very likely to be an imperative 
necessity, and it may open the way as nothing else could to great progress. 
As Lenin also once said, ‘revolution 1s the festival of the oppressed.’ But 
festivals do not last very long, and revolution is often accompanied by 
bitter resistance. The dislocation and suffering this causes greatly affects 
revolution’s redemptive quality, and has a profoundly adverse effect on it. 
In any case, it clearly takes a great deal more than revolution to dispose of 
the muck of ages; and ıt was Marx himself who also said in his ‘Critique of 
the Gotha Programme’ of 1875 that many ‘defects’ were ‘inevitable in the 
first phase of communist society as it is when ıt has just emerged after 
prolonged birth pangs from capitalist society’.* This situates revolution 
1n a realistic perspective. A crucial distinction has to be made between 
what can be hoped for in the short and middle term, and what may be 
achieved ın the long term by generations which have been nurtured in a 
world in which values such as cooperation, egalitarianism, democracy 
and sociality have come to constitute the dominant common sense. 


Such a long-term perspective 1s bound to be exceedingly unattractive to 
people who do view the achievement of socialism in much more 
immediate and dramatic terms, and who view anything else as smacking 
of a dangerous and discredited reformism. For them, socialism is 
unthinkable without revolutionary upheaval, in the aftermath of which 
an entirely new social order must be created without any delay. 


These are, however, two different propositions. For even if a revolution- 
ary upheaval is necessary, the fact remains that to make a reality of its 
promise is certain to be a difficult enterprise, which is most likely to 
succeed if ıt is undertaken with great care and deliberation. 


This view is in any case dictated by the nature of capitalism as a mode of 
production. Earlier modes of production could, in given historical 
circumstances, be declared by fiat to be at an end. Lincoln’s 1863 
proclamation of emancipation in the United States—one of the greatest 
acts of expropriation in history—provides a dramatic illustration of the 





1K. MarrandF Engels, The German Ideology, in Collected Werks, vol. 5, London 1976, 
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'K Marx ‘Critique of the Gotha Programme’ (1875), in Marx and Engels, Callected 
Werks, vol. 24, p 87. 


point. The same may be said of serfdom, brought to an end in Russia in 
1861 by czarist decree. Socialism, for its part, has as a cardinal aim the 
abolition of wage-labour, but it is clear that this abolition presents very 
different problems. Its transformation into labour performed under 
entirely different, non-capitelist conditions is more likely to be a lengthy 
process: the notion that it can be done at a stroke, and achieve desirable 
results, is belied by the dismal experience we have of such voluntansm. 
Relations of production based on exploitation, as defined earlier, in a 
minority but far-from-negligible private sector, in a society moving 
towards socialism, will fora long time continue to exist alongside a public 
sector which will have been freed from ıt. The private sector will of course 
be subject to stringent regulation, and exploitation will thereby be 
tempered, but it will not have been abolished. 


Marxists and socialists in general have always tended to underestimate the 
problems that must arise in the organization and administration of a post- 
capitalist society. A notable example of such underestimation is to be 
found in Lenin’s The State and Revolution, with its view of how easy the task 
would be—a view that was very soon changed once the Bolsheviks had 
come to power.’ A rather different kind of ‘utopianism’ was also a marked 
trait of Stalinism, with its conviction that society was instantly and 
infinitely malleable, and that all that was required to shape it in any desired 
direction was an iron will and ruthless leadership. Precisely the same was 
true of Maoism, under whose auspices and at the command of Mao 
Tsetung was launched the ‘great leap forward’ which resulted in a famine 
that cost the lives of millions of people. This voluntarism was a 
prominent—and disastrous—feature of Communist thinking and prac- 
tice and led Communist leaders to embark on vast schemes of social 
engineering which took little or no account of the real human and 
material costs they must involve. A favourite slogan at the start of the 
‘revolution from above’ which Stalin initiated was ‘there 1s no citadel 
which Bolsheviks cannot storm’: the trouble with this 1s that the storming 
of citadels inevitably left many of them ın ruins. 


To repeat a point made earlier, any serious vice of socialism today has to 
accept the fact that the creation of a new social order, even in the best of 
circumstances, which are most unlikely to obtain, is bound to be a very 
difficult enterprise, full of hard choices and great tensions. Socialists have 
always dwelt on the contradictions of capitalism, and have been right to 
do so; but experience shows that much attention has also to be paid to the 
contradictions which are an inevitable part of the socialist enterprise. 


9 ‘We, the workers, shall organize large-scale production on the basis of what 
capitalism has already created, relying on our own experience 2s workers, establishing 
strict, tron discipline backed up by the state power of the armed workers. We shall 
reduce the role of state offictals to that of simply carrying out our instructions as 
responsible, revocable, modestly paid “‘foremen and accountants” (of course with the 
aid of technictans of all sorts, types and degrees) ... Such a beginning, on the basis of 
large-scale production, will of itself lead to the gradual “withering away” of all 
bureaucracy, to the creation of an order... under which the functions of control and 
accounting, becoming more and more simple, will be performed by each in tum, will 
then become a habit and will finally die out as the sperta/ fanctions of special section of 
the population.’ V.L Lenin, The Stats and Rewelatwn, 10 Selected Werks, London 1969, p 
298, emphasis in text. 
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Particularly important in this perspective is the fact that habit and 
tradition, deeply encrusted beliefs and ancient prejudices, inherited 
patterns of thought and behaviour, form a stubborn part of reality, with a 
remarkable capacity to endure, even under the most adverse circum- 
stances. The experience of post-Communist regimes shows this well 
enough, with the resurgence of long-suppressed national, ethnic and 
religious sentiments. There is a very difficult path to be explored between 
a reckless—and catastrophic—voluntarism on one side, which starts 
from the premiss that everything is immediately possible, and an 
exaggerated caution on the other, which can easily turn into retreat and 
paralysis. Socialism has to be perceived as a process whose development 
occurs in societies each of which forms an exceedingly tangled whole, 
whose history has to be taken into careful account and whose 
complexities have to be reckoned with. Socialism cannot reject out of _ 
hand everything that has been woven over the years into the texture of the 
social order, much of it the result of bitter struggles from below; but 
neither can it afford to be mired in the ‘muck of ages’. It is about a new 
social order, but a new social order which will be marked by continuities 
as well as discontinuities. It both is rooted in the reality of the present and 
continually strives to transcend it. A central theme of this book is 
precisely that socialist democracy represents both an ax/easion of capitalist 
democracy and a sranscendence of it. 


Socialism represents a liberation of society from the constraints placed 
upon it by the imperative requirements of capitalism. Much scorn has 
been cast on Marx’s notion that capitalism at a certain stage of its 
development becomes a ‘fetter’ upon the productive process. This, as 
noted earlier, has not happened, even though capitalism imposes upon 
that process priorities dictated by the striving for private profit rather 
than humane and rational ends. But in any case, it will be argued here that 
capitalism bas come to be a fetter upon the most beneficent use of the 
immense resources it has itself brought into being. Great improvements 
have undoubtedly been achieved in the conditions of life of the vast 
majority of the population in the societies of advanced capitalism. But 
these improvements have been undermined and limited by the very 
nature of the system in which they have occurred. The point is to change 
the system and to remove the constraints which impede the proper use of 
resources. Nor is it only a matter of material resources: the notion of 
liberation goes very far beyond this and encompasses every aspect of the 
social order, not least its moral quality. By their very nature, capitalist 
societies are profoundly immoral societies, in so far as they are inherently 
based on domination and exploitation—features which decisively affect 
human relations. This view formed an essential part of an earlier 
socialism: it badly needs reaffirmation nowadays. 


In recent years, it is the very notion of socialism as a comprehensive 
reorganization of the social order which has come under fire, often from 
people who have remained more or less committed to the progressive side 
of politics. Each in its own way, post-Marxism, postmodernism, post- 
structuralism and related currents of thought, has served, whatever the 
intentions of its protagonists, to strengthen the recoil from general 
notions of human emancipation, particularly Marxism. Any such ‘meta- 
saga’, in the contemptuous formulation of one of the prophets of 
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postmodernism, Jean-François Lyotard, is viewed as a dangerous 
illusion. All large schemes of social renewal, however cautious and 
qualified, attract suspicion, hostility and denunciation. This was always 
an intrinsic part of conservative thought: it has also now become part of 
the thinking ofa substantial part of the intellectual Left. The accent 1s now 
on partial, localized, fragmented, specific goals, and against universal, 
‘totalizing’ perspectives. 


Much of this stems from the many defeats and disappointments which the 
Left has suffered in recent decades—the catastrophic failures of 
Communist regimes; the ever more pronounced integration of social- 
democratic parties and governments into the fabric of capitalist society; 
the dissipation of the hopes generated by the spasm of 1968; the resilience 
and vitality of postwar capitalism; and, relatedly, the confidence of the 
Right in recent decades, its electoral victories, its affirmation of the virtues 
of the market, of the superiority of ‘free enterprise’ and competition, its 
glorification of socially indifferent individualism as against the socialized 
individualism to which socialism is committed. 


This has greatly encouraged the many currents of thought which have 
helped to subvert any belief that a comprehensive alternative to capitalist 
society was possible or even desirable. The erosion of that belief is a _ 
matter of immense importance. For, in suggesting that there is no real 
alternative to the capitalist society of today, it plays its own part in 
creating a climate of thought which contributes to the flowering of 
poisonous weeds ın the capitalist jungle—weeds whose names have 
already been noted—racism, sexism, xenophobia, anti-Semitism, ethnic 
hatreds, fundamentalism, intolerance. The absence from the political 
culture of the rational alternative which socialism represents helps the 
growth of reactionary movements which encompass and live off these 
pathologies and which manipulate them for their own purposes. 


Such movements are in any case quite likely to prosper as a result of the 
multiple crises which capitalist societies cannot resolve, however loud the 
cries of triumph of their apologists may be. This makes all the more 
necessary the advancement of the case for a radically different social order. 


m 


Robin Blackburn 


Ralph Miliband 1924-1994 


The death of Ralph Miliband in May, shortly after his seventieth birthday, 
takes from us an outstanding advocate of democratic socialism, the 
leading Marxist political scientist in the English-speaking world, and 
someone who was an inspiration to several generations of the New Left. 
Ralph Miliband was, of course, 2 founder editor of this journal and 
subsequently a frequent contributor to it. He was co-editor of The Soczalist 
Ragister from its first appearance in 1964 until his death and the author of a 
stream of books and articles analysing the nature of contemporary 
capitalism and the problems of socialist politics. On many occasions the 
editors of NLR had cause to be grateful for Ralph’s counsel and support. 


Ralph Miliband was born in Belgium ın January 1924 to parents of Polish- 
Jewish extraction; his father was a leather worker. He joined the Jewish 
socialist youth organization Hashomeir Hatzair at the age of fifteen. A 
little over a year later he left with his father for England on the last boat to 
sail from Ostend before the occupying troops arrived. Eager to study 
with Harold Laski he successfully applied to the London School of 
Economics. In 1943 he interrupted his studies to serve in the Belgian 
section of the Royal Navy, from which he emerged as a chief petty officer. 
He subsequently taught at Chicago, the tsz, Leeds, Brandeis and New 
York, earning an enviable reputation as 2 brilliant lecturer and inspiring 
teacher. Miliband was an impeccable scholar but there could be no 
doubting the priority of his commitment to politics, generously con- 
ceived as the cause of human emancipation. All of his writings spoke to 
this preoccupation, as-did his indefatigable labours on behalf of a wide 
variety of organizations from Victory for Socialism in the 19508 through 
to the Socialist Society in the 1980s. Ralph Miliband, because of his work 
with the Bevanite group of left Labour ups, brought to the early New Left 
a special knowledge and experience of the Labour Party. He drew upon 
this in his classic study, Parliamentary Socialism, whose first edition 
appeared in 1962. In the 1980s Miliband once again worked with Labour 
Party socialists, and ın particular Tony Benn, helping to convene a series 
of widely reported Conferences in Chesterfield.' 





' See the fine tabutes by John Saville, Guerdsen, 23 May 1994, and Tang Al, 
Independent, 24 May 1994. 
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Miliband’s was a good voice to have on your side. I first discovered this at 
a meeting of the onginal NLR editorial board in 1963 where a critic of the 
new direction taken by the journal objected to so much space being given 
in issue 18 to a long article on Belgium by Emest Mandel—Ralph 
Miliband sardonically observed that he was the last person who could 
endorse such criticism. In 1967 we attended the Congress of Intellectuals 
in Havana. It was Miliband who politely but firmly explained to Fidel 
Castro that some cherished but evasive formula proposed by the Cuban ~“ 
delegation would not do. During the troubles at LsE in 1968—69 Miliband 
rallied opinion on the Academic Board against the sacking of students and 
lecturers; in consequence the governing body at least felt obliged to make 
some provisional reinstatements, waiting until the summer recess before ` 
endorsing the recommendations of its own tame appeals procedure, 
While Ralph could be suitably solemn on public occasions, addressing 
powerholders with a certain hauteur, he would also entertain with his 
mordant humour and playfulness. 


Miliband’s writings have been a vital resource for all who wished to 
rescue the cause of socialism from the accommodations of social 
democracy and the brutalities of Stalinism. Miliband’s books and articles 
addressed the core issues of socialist politics with great consistency and 
integrity. He wrote, as he spoke, with eloquence and clarity, seeking, in a__ 
phrase he coined for the Socialist Society in 1981, to make socialism ‘the 
common sense of the age’. It is sometimes foolishly supposed that it is 
easy to write lucidly about complex and important questions. That Ralph 
Miliband could tackle the large questions and make such clear sense of 
them was a result of a rare combination of intellectual and moral qualities. 
His essays on such varied writers as Poulantzas, Bettelheim, Bahro and 
Kolakowski revealed an ability to cut through thickets of philosophical 
sophistication to the fundamental issues of political theory. It was also 
characteristic that Miliband produced the most profound reflection on 
such vital political turning-points as the military coup in Chile in 1973 or 
the suppression of China’s democracy movement ın 1989.” His special 
authority stemmed from a world view that could connect everyday events 
to fundamental values. 


Throughout Miliband’s work there was a keen sense of those human 
divisions integral to capitalism known as class. This is an aspect of matters 
pow relatively neglected, allowing someone without allegiance to the 
Left, Stefan Collini, to write, mischievously but not altogether inaccura- 
tely: ‘In the frequently incanted quartet of race, class, gender and sexual 
orientation, there 1s no doubt that class has been the least fashionable in 
recent years.... [I]t is the preoccupations, often of a directly personal 
kind, of academics and their students with the other three topics which 
have largely determined the agenda of even the most radical forms of 
cultural studies in recent years, despite the fact that all the evidence 
suggests that class remains the single most powerful determinant of life 
chances.” If there is an element of truth in this barb it certainly would not 
apply to Miliband’s work which steadily applied itself to the yawning 
inequalities of class in the major capitalist states, most recently in his study 





1 Several such essays were collected in Class Power and State Power, London 1984. 
3 Stefan Collin, ‘Escape from pwrusville’, TLS, 27 May 1994. 
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of Divided Societies (1989). This work insisted that a grasp of the dynamics 
of class struggle was essential to understanding politics, and Britain’s 
recent history furnished him with telling material. 


Miliband’s sensitivity to the damage and inequity of class was accompa- 
nied by the conviction that working people would resist. But he was not 
beholden to a metaphysics or teleology of class, such that the working 
class is thought to have inscribed in its destiny the suppression of 
capitalism. There was likely to be resistance to structures of exploitation 
and oppression—and bouts of class struggle from the capitalists as they 
manoeuvre for a better competitive position. If capitalism was to be 
superseded then the great majority of working people would have to be 
persuaded of, and involved in, the realization of this goal. But Miliband 
did not believe that working-class organizations, such as Britain’s trade 
unions and Labour Party, would be driven by some inner class logic to an 
anti-capitalist politics. Against any sociological reductionism he believed 
that both socialist and capitalist politics represented an autonomous 
development beyond given class interests, however necessary to their 
realization. 


Miliband’s Parliamentary Socialism (1962) furnished a memorable portrait 
of all those aspects of Labour Party organization and ideology which 
would inhibit the party from being the vehicle of either radical 
democratization or fundamental social change. Sponsorship by the trade 
unions made Labour different from other parties but did not by any means 
mean that it bore within it an anti-capitalist vocation bound some day to 
emerge. Miliband portrayed Labour as a formation which had been 
impelled by the crisis of 1917-19 to embrace socialist phraseology 
while remaining through its whole structure and modus operandi a party 
deeply mortgaged to the most conservative aspects of British political 
culture. It was both a working-class party and a party saturated with 
subservience to an oligarchic state. Thus in a vivid account of the first 
Labour government Miliband shows how the Labour leader, Ramsay 
MacDonald, was left entirely to his own devices in choosing a cabinet, 
with the party’s National Executive being informed after the event. When 
the King had his first interview with MacDonald he referred to ‘the 
unfortunate incident at the recent meeting at the Albert Hall, presided 
over by Mr Ramsay MacDonald, at which the Marseillaise and Red Flag 
were sung’. Miliband then quotes the Labour leader’s plea to his monarch 
to understand that it would have caused a riot if he had sought to prevent 
the singing of the Red F/ag—Labour members had ‘got into the way of 
singing this song and it will be by degrees that he hopes to break down 
this habit.’* 


Miliband caps this choice episode with another, once again reminding the 
reader that seemingly innocuous symbols can be pregnant with meaning. 
He describes the experience of the first Labour government as an 
education in orthodoxy: “The process of education took a variety of 
forms. One of them concemed dress. It was a sure instinct which made 
MacDonald insist that his ministers must follow tradition in this as in 


4 Ralph Miliband, Parliamentary Socialism: A Sindy m the Polities of Lebexr, 2nd edition, 
London 1970, pp. 102-3. 
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every other respect and dress up in ceremonial habit to receive their seals 
of office.... Of all the heady experiences which office entailed for 
ministers of “humble origin”, there were few more intoxicating than 
closer proximity to the King and royal family.’ 


Miliband may have been the first to use the term ‘labourism’, and certainly 
he gave it analytic substance. Labour was not just a social-democratic 
party like any other. It was a party subordinated to a peculiarly 
autonomous parliamentary fraction, resting on trade-union block votes, 
wielded over the heads of ordinary members. The members were 
constrained simultaneously by the party constitution and by the electoral 
system: ‘In a party like the Labour Party, and in an electoral system which 
greatly discourages political fission, appeals for unity through com- 
promise are always likely to meet with great support, and to appear as the 
epitome of common sense and political wisdom.”® 


For Miliband the sort of party which would be able to challenge 
capitalism, or even be a vital democratic force in society, would conduct 
itself in quite different ways— ‘the creation of such a party is only possible 
in conditions of free discussion and internal democracy, of flexible and 
responsive structures. Nor is this essential only as a means of obviating 
ideological anaemia and political sclerosis. It is equally essential as a 
demonstration of the kind of social and political order which such a party 
seeks to bring into existence.’7 


In Parliamentary Socialism Miliband had attacked ‘the leaders of some of 
the largest unions who turned themselves into a knightly order for the 
defence of the political leadership of the Labour Party and, with the help 
of the block vote, ensured the regular defeat of the Left’.* But he also, at 
this time, insisted that the trade-union link was ‘by far its [Labour’s] 
greatest strength’. In the sixties and seventies Miliband became more 
critical of Labour as he increasingly stressed the need for organizations, 
and a party, which could mount a moral and intellectual challenge to 
capitalist hegemony, and could be an educative force in relation to what 
he saw as widespread ‘desubordination’ of previously subaltern strata. In 
Miliband’s view Labour was incapable of responding ın a creative fashion 
to extra-parliamentary movements, such as those which helped defeat the 
Heath government in 1972-74. It was at Miliband’s suggestion that NLR 
secured an interview with Arthur Scargill in 1975 that conveyed both the 
creativity of the mobilizations around the miners’ strikes—but also the 
eventual containment of these impulses in the election and Labour victory 
of 1974. In an article in the 1976 Sovralist Ragrstsr Miliband made ıt clear 
that he believed a socialist party was needed in Britain and that Labour 
was not, nor was it ever likely to become, such a party. Unlike most leftists 
he was now prepared to criticize Labour’s ‘organic link’ to the trade 
unions. In fact he saw the trade-union block vote as being part of the 
problem since ıt furnished the excuse for not allowing the party’s real 


3 Parhasmentary Socialism, pp. 105-6. 

6 Parliamentary Socialism, D 345 

7 Ralph Miliband, The Stats m Capitalist Secesty, London 1969, P- 275 
$ Parltamentary Socialism, p. 320. 

9 Pariamentary Socialism, p. 343. 
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members to be those who decided 1ts programme and elected its leaders. 
In a statement greatly at variance with received wisdom on the Left 
Miliband declared: ‘[T]he idea that the peculiar link between the trades 
unions and Labour Party is an argument for accepting the latter’s quasi 
monopoly . .. is quite unwarranted. Not only is such a link unnecessary: it 
is in many ways undesirable.’'° Of course he was in no way opposed to the 
idea of winning as much support as possible for socialist politics inside the 
trade unions, but that was a quite different proposition from allowing 
trade unions to determine the party’s programme and select its leaders. He 
argued that a socialist party should be a force for changing the ideas of 
trade unionists, and citizens generally, rather than polling them to find 
out which policies and leaders they favoured. Drawing on the work of 
Raymond Williams and Stuart Hall he argued in The State in Capitalist 
Society that the media and entertainment industry would set the 
ideological agenda unless political and cultural forces developed which 
challenged the media-fostered consensus. 


Miliband, the stern critic of Labourist parliamentansm, also attacked the 
‘anti-parliamentary cretinism’ of those far-Left movements and parties 
which imagined they could overthrow the capitalist order without ever 
having won enough support to elect an mp or to make use of the arena of 
national or local politics to project a tangible alternative. His admiration 
for Tony Benn or Ken Livingstone’s GLC stemmed from a belief that 
socialist politics must be tested and developed in an open and public way. 
In the same way he believed that the feminist, peace, and ecological 
movements would eventually need to make political choices. He paid 
tribute to the programmatic renewal which ‘new social movements’ had 
made possible—theiur emergence was, he wrote, ‘a dramatic vote of no 
confidence in the ability of labour movements and socialist parties to 
represent adequately or at all, the grievances, interests and demands of... 
the constituencies which they have mobilized.’"’ But if the traditional 
vehicles were found wanting then movements which desired to be 
effective would have to negotiate new alliances and be prepared to put 
them to the test of parliamentary representation. 


In response to the fiasco of the Labour government of the late seventies 
moves to reform Labour were made in the eighties. Miliband’s arguments 
in Parhamentary Socialism undoubtedly helped to inspire some of the 
moves for accountability and programmatic renewal that were then made. 
But eventually the essential structures of Labourism survived largely 
intact and by the time of the closure of New Soria/tst in 1988 the hope for a 
new type of socialist renewal and debate within the party had been 
destroyed. While Miliband would have been delighted to see his 
pessimistic analysis of Labourism disproved this did not happen." 


1° Ralph Miliband, ‘Moving On’, Socaaésst Register 1976, edited by Ralph Miliband and 
John Saville, London 1976, pp. 128-40. 

1 Ralph Miliband, Drrided Secrets, Oxford 1989, p. 98. 

11 ‘This point is elaborated, with suitable tributes to Miliband’s work, by Gregory 
Elliott in his recent book Lebexrism and the Enghsh Gexius, Verso, London 1993. As 
Elliott points out Labour’s supposed conversion to ‘One Member, One Vote’ actually 
establishes nothing of the sort the trade-union block vote still rules Conference while 
in leadership elections the franchise has been extended to many political-levy payers 
who may not even support Labour at all. 
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Ralph Miliband’s socialism, however critical of ruling British institu- 
tions, found a foothold in local traditions of empirical enquiry. If he 
wished to show that the Labour Party had mistaken British parliamentary 
ritual, with its roots in an entrenched and limited form of oligarchy, for 
the substance of self-government in a truly democratic society, then he 
established this by a careful reconstruction of Labour’s record as a 
parliamentary and governing party. Likewise when he argued that the . 
state was effectively tied to capitalist interests he proceeded meticulously 
to research and document this fact. Miliband’s respect for the need for 
empirical verification did not mean that he lacked a well worked-out 
theoretical understanding of how social relations were organized. This 
became evident when Nicos Poulantzas reviewed The State in Capitalist 
Society in NLR 58. In an appreciative but critical essay Poulantzas probed 
what he thought to be the inadequate theoretical underpinnings of 
Miliband’s account. Miliband’s reply to Poulantzas, and review of 
Poulantzas’s own study, revealed that he had carefully thought through 
the analytic procedures he had adopted and that he had identified serious 
Omissions and errors in Poulantzas’s attempt to grapple with the capitalist 
state. Miliband was troubled by the weakness of the empirical moment in 
Poulantzas’s work and gently insisted that ‘it was none other than Marx 
who stressed the importance of empirical validation (or invalidation) ... 
and while I do not suggest fora moment that Poulantzas is unaware of this - 
fact, I do think that he, and the point also goes for Louis Althusser and his 
collaborators, may tend to give it rather less attention than it deserves’ 
(NLR 59). 


This exchange between Miliband and Poulantzas was at the time widely 
thought to have pitted Miliband’s ‘instrumentalist’ view of the state 
against Poulantzas’s ‘structuralist’ account. Yet re-reading the exchange 
other important differences seem to overshadow this opposition. 
Miliband observes a failure in Poulantzas to examine the significance of 
the structures of representation typical of bourgeois democracy. In his 
view Poulantzas’s ‘structuralist super-determinism’ dangerously elided 
the difference between dictatorial and democratic regimes. He objects to 
an account of the capitalist state that treats ‘Bonapartism’ as its ideal type, 
pointing out that some form of parliamentary regime was in fact more | 
common. While Miliband pointed to the many ways in which the will of ` 
democratically elected governments could be frustrated by bureaucracy 
and vested interests, this indictment was not entered ın the name of some 
supposedly superior direct or ‘workers’ democracy’ based on soviets or 
workers’ councils. In fact Miliband never subscribed to any variety of 
Leninism, let alone Stalinism, but was rather a Marxist whose early 
thinking had been influenced by Harold Laski, as he explained recently in 
these pages.” 


Miliband’s Marxism always stressed the need for socialist democracy and 
pluralism; it accorded a valued place to universal human rights, in a way 
that accorded with Laski’s teachings but did not always find favour with 
doctrinaire Marxists. In 1970 he published a critique of Lenin’s Stats and 
Revolutron, with what he saw as its unrealistic prescriptions for an 
unmediated popular power—this was a theme he returned to in several 


3 Ralph Miliband, ‘An Exemplary Public Intellectual’, NLR 200, May-June 1993. 
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later wnitings. For Miliband an ability to account for the institutional 
workings of parliamentary democracy required recognition of the 
‘relative autonomy’ of politics, and a grasp that ‘class power’ and ‘state 
power’ were necessarily distinct concepts.'4 He questioned whether it was 
appropriate to describe the family as an ‘ideological state apparatus’ and 
argued that the dominant form of legitimation in advanced capitalist 
societies was furnished by the elective principle. This latter idea was 
further developed in Capitalist Democracy m Britain, a book which noted 
the paradox that Britain’s House of Commons was the repository of great 
prestige as an elected assembly yet actually had quite weak powers vis-a- 
vis the executive." 


Ralph Miliband was convinced that it would be possible to achieve a 
qualitatively more democratic order than that represented by the political 
systems of Britain or the United States, but this was to be achieved by 
institutional innovations that would enhance pluralism and accountabi- 
lity, and would extend freedoms of speech and assembly to take account 
of modern conditions. Miliband’s Marxism and Politics (1977) had 
advanced his views on these questions, urging that Marx’s rather 
rudimentary notions on political rights should be the starting-point for a 
more elaborate conception of democracy, and that what was required was 
democratization of the state, rather than delusive notions of its ‘withering 
away’. Miliband’s Soctalism for a Sceptical Age, to be published later this 
year, advocates democratization and a socialized market within a 
framework of political and economic pluralism. Perhaps not by chance 
the Sosialist Register over the last decade or so has published texts which 
explore a far-reaching reformulation of Marust approaches to democ- 
racy, liberalism and rights by such contributors as Leo Panitch, David 
Beetham, Norman Geras and Amy Bartholomew.'® In 1988 Miliband 
became one of the original signatories to Charter 88 though he made no 
secret of the fact that he regarded the measures of democratization for 
which it called as no more than a modest first instalment. 


Ralph Miliband combined a generous internationalism with a firm 
commitment to universalist values. His friendship with Isaac and Tamara 
Deutscher furnished a valued link to the classical aspirations of the 
socialist movement. The formation of a South Africin government 
elected by majority rule, and dedicated to forging a new inter-ethnic 
identity, naturally caused Miliband much satisfaction—one of the new 
government’s leading members, Joe Slovo, was an old friend. 


Over three decades Miliband edited The Socialist Register, a publication 
with an extraordinarily consistent record for publishing timely analysis 
from the Left, attending to the large issues without concessions either to 
dogma or modishness. He was helped in this task by John Saville until the 





4 See Class Power and State Power. 

') Miliband, Capitalist Demecracy in Britain, Oxford 1984, p. 20 ff. 

16 See, for example, the articles on ‘Liberal Democracy and Soctalist Democracy’ by 
Leo Panitch and ‘Beyond Liberal Democracy’ by David Beetham in The Socsahst 
Register 1941; Norman Geras, ‘Our Morals: The Ethics of Revolution’ in The Søcialist 
Register 1989; Amy Bartholomew, ‘Should a Marxist Believe in Marx oa Rights?’ in The 
Secsatist Register 1990; and Norman Geras, ‘Richard Rorty end the Righteous Among 
Nations’, The Secsalist Register 1994. 
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latter’s retirement in 1987, briefly by Marcel Liebman and in recent years 
by Leo Panitch. Without the resources of a large publisher or institution 
the editors of Socialist Register nevertheless coordinated the contributions 
of a far-flung galaxy of contributors. Miliband’s work for the Ragister, as 
for the Isaac Deutscher Memorial Committee, was a notable and selfless 
contribution to the culture of the Left. 


Ralph Miliband’s death comes not long after that of Edward Thompson, 
some of whose most umportant interventions he had published in The 
Sosialist Ragsster. The political convictions of both men had been 
tempered ın their youth by the struggle against fascism in Europe; 
Miliband’s mother and sister had remained in occupied Belgium 
throughout the War while many members of his wider family circle 
perished in the extermination camps, as did the young socialist militant 
who first lent him a copy of the Communist Manifesto. In the life and work 
of Ralph Miliband, as in those of Edward Thompson and Raymond 
Williams, the experience of the War years lent a special dimension to their 
understanding of what the stakes were in what Miliband called the 
‘transgenerational’ ebb and flow of political and social struggle. His 
critique of Labourism and social democracy owed nothing to a rival 
sectarian identification, or to any scorn for real reforms, but everything to 
his fear that its failure to stem the social decay and demoralization 
provoked by capitalist development could still breed monstrous perils. 
Long before the epoch of Thatcher and Berlusconi he warned: ‘The 
failure of social democracy implicates not only those responsible forit.... 
Because of it, the path is made smoother for would-be popular saviours, 
whose extreme conservatism 1s carefully concealed beneath a demagogic 
rhetoric of national renewal and social redemption, garnished, wherever 
suitable, with an appeal to racial and any other kind of profitable 
prejudice.’’7 


17 The State in Capstalsst Sectety, p. 274 
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Frances Fox Piven 


Reflections on Ralph Miliband 


Ralph Miliband was my colleage at the Graduate School of the City 
University of New York. Over the years that he taught there, he also 
became my friend. I relied on our talks in the corridor and the cafeteria, or 
sometimes at my home. Ralph was always warm and generous, often 
stubborn and always smart. 


Ralph had divided his time between England and the United States for 
many years, teaching at Brandeis University in Boston before he came to 
New York. City University was a good place for him. The Graduate 
School sits smack in the middle of Manhattan, on 42nd Street, and ıt 
attracts lots of students who are working-class adults, many of them 
broadly on the Left, although more likely on the cultural Left, and 
preoccupied with varieties of identity politics. No matter, the students 
flocked to Miliband’s classes, took them enormously seriously, and he for 
his part found himself the mentor of some very smart gay and feminist 
activists, for example. Still, for him, the months spent in furnished 
sublets, away from the family that was dear to him, must have been a little 
gloomy, and I think grew increasingly so when jllness became a presence 
in his life. 


The most important thing about Ralph Miliband is that he was always a 
socialist, a term about which he remained entirely unapologetic, and 
which he never felt the need to qualify, as in ‘democratic socialist’ or 
‘market socialist’. He understood socialism after all as essentially an 
extension of democratic arrangements to economic spheres, without 
which political democracy could not be realized. As for markets, they 
were in fact the problem, and a socialist society would necessarily have to 
sharply curtail them. 


Most of Ralph’s work was concerned with understanding the capitalist 
state, and the politics of capitalist societies. For a time in the 1970s these 
preoccupations virtually described Left intellectual life. Now the great 
debates they generated seem to belong to a very remote past, and to reflect 
_ on them provokes in me a strange sense of hurtling backwards through 

time. In intellectual terms, so much has happened, so many words have 
been spoken or written. Consider the explosion of varieties of postmoder- 
nist theorizing, preoccupied with the evanescences of difference and text 
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and totally dismissive, indeed disdainful, of Marzst categories of class. 
Or consider that even those who remain on the terrain of class and politics 
confine their arguments to reformist strategies narrowly delimited by 
international markets and the electoral calculations of social-democratic 
parties, largely giving up dialectical understanding of social change as 
conflict and upheaval. Indeed, not only has attention to class and class 
conflict faded, but the very idea of a capitalist state has evaporated. 


Long-time readers of NLR will remember how different the preoccu- 
pations of the Left were in 1969-70 when Ralph Miliband engaged in his 
famous debate with Nicos Poulantzas, a debate that itself provoked a 
small flood of argument about the nature of the capitalist state. The 
essential disagreement was about the relative importance of what we 
would today call structure and agency. Miliband, whose 1969 book The 
State in Capitalist Soctety’ traced the role of capitalists as political actors, 
was criticized by Poulantzas for an untheoretic empiricism and a focus on 
individuals. The objective structural dependencies of the capitalist state, 
Poulantzas argued, would force the policies necessary to sustain 
capitalism, no matter who the agents. Miliband’s retort essentially 
charged Poulantzas with ‘structural super-determinism’, and the battle 
was on, raging over Europe and North America as Left intellectuals lined 
up with the ‘instrumentalists’ or the ‘structuralists’. 


How odd all the furious arguments, the drawing up of battle lines, now 
seems. In fact, the principals themselves were rather more ecumenical in 
their thinking than the teams they drew into action. Miliband was not 
oblivious to the significance of structural arrangements, and went on to 
propose something of the synthesis that was obviously needed in his 1977 
book, Marxism and Politics.* And Poulantzas moved to a less structurally 
determinist position as well, with his development of a model of the state 
as itself a strategic battlefield for class conflict.} 


Thinking back, it seems to me that at the time the structuralists tended to 
prevail, to dominate the intellectual fashion contest. Perhaps that was 
because the Miliband argument was close kin to an older power-elite 
perspective, which also focused on elite agents, and on the class-based 
interests and resources which delimited their politics. By contrast, the 
structuralist perspective seemed newer, and the dynamics of intellectual 
fashion, like all fashion, demand newness. Structuralism also lent itself to 
wondrous excesses of theoretical elaboration, which could entirely avoid 
the actual empirical muddiness of class politics in postwar capitalist 
societies, where real-world capitalists were fragmented and fractious, and 
real-world workers were often on the wrong side of the class contest. 
Theories which asserted that the structural dependencies of the state 
forced it to undertake the policies that reproduced capitaliam, irrespective 
of political agents, solved these empirical tangles virtually by definitional 
fiatl 


Now, however, not only does the sound and fury of the debate seem 
scarcely credible, but the Miliband side of the argument stands up well. 





! Ralph Miliband, The State is Capitalist Secmiy, Loadon 1969. 
2 Ralph Miliband, Marxism and Politics, Londoa 1977. 
3 Nicos Poulantzas, Siete, Power, Socialism, New Left Books, London 1980. 
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Empirical no doubt, but thankfully so, and think how well it fits events of 
the past two decades, when global economic change combined with 
domestic challenges to prompt an extraordinary degree of political 
activism and unity among capitalists, especially in the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Here indeed were class agents, and particularly the 
capitalist class agents that preoccupied Miliband, organizing in politics to 
force a series of new accommodations from the capitalist state. Capitalists 
shook free of the class compromises of the immediate postwar decades 
which had encouraged the murky excesses of theoretical structuralism, 
and appeared as political agents with a class agenda which included the 
removal of fetters on international trade and investment, smashing 
domestic unions and lowering wages, rolling back environmental 
regulation, and dismantling welfare-state protections. And, of course, the 
structural dependence of the capitalist state eased the way. 


If world events redeem the preoccupations of the 1970s Left, and 
particularly argue the usefulness of Miliband’s focus on the capitalist class 
as a power elite, intellectual trends nevertheless have moved away from 
class categories, and away from analysis of the capitalist state. There are all 
sorts of explanations. One to which I have alluded is that intellectual 
fashions are driven by a competitive dynamic which results in continual 
displacement and succession that is only faintly disciplined by logic and 
evidence. A very different sort of explanation, which Miliband wrote 
about, points to the impact on the Marxist tradition writ large of the 
collapse of East European governments, as well as the disastrous 
experience of third-world Marxist regimes. Perhaps. But I am not 
convinced that the failure of ersatz socialist regimes was so shocking to 
Left intellectuals. The absence of convincing institutional models for a 
transition to something more humane than capitelism, even to socialism, 
has been understood for a long time. Miliband himself in his most recent 
book, completed shortly before his death, struggled with just that 
problem.* If his proposals for transitional steps toward a socialist polity 
and economy are not entirely convincing, it is not because they are not 
thoughtful. It is because it is difficult, and maybe impossible, to devise 
steps capable of surmounting the very capitalist forces that the corpus of 
Miliband’s work delineates. 


There is another reason I think both for the turn away from an analysis of 
class politics, and for the extraordinary difficulty of envisioning a socialist 
transformation. Economic globalization and technological change has 
not only increased the political power of capital; it has also weakened the 
working class, at least in the mother countries of capitalism. A mutual 
friend told me not long ago that Ralph had been deeply moved as a young 
man by the Comameanist Manifesto. It is easy to see why, for the Manifesto 
provided an analysis of the institutional conditions which made inevitable 
the rise of a revolutionary proletariat. Here was a transforming force that 
could not be curbed, because the growth of the proletariat, and its 
developing consciousness, was an essential concomitant of industrial 
capitalism itself. And here indeed was an argument about power so 
persuasive, so visionary, that it helped to create the working-class power 
it described. 





4 Ralph Miliband, Sersalisw for a Scepixal Ags, Cambndge 1994. 
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But the trajectory of capitalist development has overtaken the visionary 
analysis of the Massfesto. No one would any longer argue that the power 
of the working class, however conceived, grows in lockstep with the 
expansion of capitalism. On the contrary, post-industrial trends that 
increase the power of capital simultaneously decimate the ranks of 
industrial workers, destroy working-class communities and culture, 
weaken unions, and defeat labour parties. The core concepts of the 
Marxist tradition were class and the dialectic. Class analysis continues to 
Iluminate a changing capitalist world. What remains to be discovered or 
imagined are the dialectical forces that can rise up to do battle with global 
capitalism. This was the problem which Miliband struggled to solve 
before his death. It is our problem as well. 


James Dunkerley 


Beyond Utopia: The State of the 
Left in Latin America 


Alice got up to leave. We are still bere ... and we sing... sull.' 


One bleak Saturday, a year or so after Pinochet had handed office back to the 
ened I found myself sheltering from a storm in Valparaiso’s Plaza 
‘Victoria. The square was deserted except for the sentries outside the 

imposing HQ of the Chilean navy and a solitary, well-groomed figure in a 

typical businessman’s grey suit, clutching a briefcase and struggling against 

the driving rain. “That,’ I proclaimed to my companion, ‘is why Chilean 
capitalism is so strong: these entrepreneurs go to work in the rain at 
weekends.’ Two days later we attended a meeting in Santiago at which some 
independently-minded Communist Party militants who had just freed 
themselves from the formidable dominion of Corvalan and Teitelboim were 
trying to resolve their precarious organizational status and political 
direction. Simultaneously renouncing and perfecting the discourse of 
borthodoxy, these comrades, who hail from one of the most loquacious of 
radical currents, entered into a prolonged tussle over whether they should 
retain their independence or enter the rightward-moving Socialist Party, 
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now a junior party in the government, and become tribunes for genuine 
radicalism in a still significant forum. Wearying of the predictable points- 
of-order, we made to leave, only to be accosted at the door by the 
quartermaster of one of the factions, anxious that he was about to lose two 
vital votes. It was the man in the grey suit. The figure that I had so 
confidently identified as representing capitalist prowess was, in fact, one 
of its dwindling band of opponents, his urgent weekend labours 
significant in an entirely different sense. 


Jorge Castafieda has peppered his marvellous, sprawling book with pen- 
portraits and vignettes t that are a good deal livelier than this, but all share a 
profoundly elegaic air. * None of the figures to whom we are introduced 
retains both their early radical convictions and their optimism; more than 
a few are burnt-out guerrilla fighters. Perhaps this choice is unsurprising 
from an author who insists upon the continued relevance and importance 
of the Left but who is also prepared to declare openly what many believe 
yet will not state: “The only thing left to fight for is a future that is simply 
the present, plus more of the same...’ (p.243). In fact, Castafieda’s book is 
bomming with ideas, concrete proposals and creative insights, but he is 
clearly at pains to depict the scale of the defeat of the Left—both in Latin 
America and abroad—as starkly as possible so as to dispel any illusion as 
to the corresponding scope of the challenge that still confronts it. It is 
both a weakness and a strength of the book that its author endeavours to 
fight on all fronts, providing us over nearly five hundred pages with a 
synoptic history of the region’s Left between 1959 and 1993; an 
assessment of the balance of forces following the end of the Cold War; a 
primer on the political economy of development; a treatise on democracy; 
and a portfolio of precise policy proposals. The extent of the text’s 
ambition certainly renders it prey to criticism on a variety of technical and 
stylistic grounds, but an altogether more prominent feature resides 1n its 
generosity—Castafieda is not in the game of composing sophisticated 
jeremiads; if he identifies a problem he also suggests a solution, however 
humdrum or unpalatable that might be. 


A Mexican academic who was educated ın France, has worked in the us 
and writes a regular column for Newsweek, Castañeda has assembled a 
book that is neither strictly scholarly (although there is an exceptional 
range of written and oral sources) nor populist, but rather, written in a 
mid-range, plain-speaking-tone that assumes little of the reader (certainly 
not that they know the patois of leftsm), imparts calm confidence, and 
progresses with an almost disturbing fluidity. This makes for maximum 
accessibility and registers the quite distinct politico-intellectual sensibili- 
ties of Europe, North and Latin America, but it does not always permit a 
proper focus. The same voice used to condense the ideas of Gramsci and 
Foucault is employed to describe guerrilla feuding in El Salvador, outline 
the problems of import-substituting industrialization, and assess the 
character of Fidel Castro. Not everything emerges unscathed, the politics 
doing better than the ideas, the micro faring less well than the macro, and 





* Utopia Unarmed. The Latin American Left after the Cold War, Knopf, New York 1993. 
' Lewis Carroll, quoted by Subcomandante Marcos, Eyército Zapatista de Liberación 
Nacional, letter ‘from the mountains of southeastern Mexico’ to the press, 15 March 
1994- 
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the contemporary winning out over the past. Yet despite the book’s 

generalist expression, its organization suggests a target audience that is 
either Latin American or already quite knowledgeable. There is no 
summary presentation of the region’s political history; it is some two 
hundred and fifty pages before we are given proper statistics for modern 
economic performance, and four hundred before the social structure is 
fully illustrated. This arrangement has led some critics to combine the 
(plausible but misleading) description of Castafieda’s work as ‘social- 
democratic’ with the unfounded charge that he undervalues the power 
and destructiveness of neo-liberal capitalism. 


The book is organized in three broad sections. The first surveys the 
record of the Left—understood in a very general, relational sense—aince 
the Cuban Revolution. The second discusses Latin America’s distinctive 
intellectual tradition and its modern social movements in rather broader 
terms, and then assesses the political balance of forces in the conjuncture 
opened by the collapse of Communism in 1989. The final part of the text 
draws on—and occasionally recapitulates—these to address the three 
issues that Castafieda identifies as crucial to the radical cause— 
nationalism, democracy and the formulation of a new economic model— 
each of which 1s treated in first a diagnostic and then a prescriptive 
chapter. In my view this final section, which comprises some two hundred 
pages, could stand alone as a coherent and compelling text, and as such it 
would assuredly serve a more directly political purpose, at least within 
Latin America. Yet the book deserves to be taken ın its nch, controversial 
entirety with the aim of reviving a debate presently in some danger of 
being made moribund by the mutually reinforcing strains of twisting neo- 
scholasticism and bone-headed recitation of doctrine, both of which 
prosper on distress and neither of which offers tangible reward. 


Insurrection and Autocracy 


For Castafieda the basic record of the Latin American Left in the modern 
period is that it won two revolutions (Cuba and Nicaragua) and lost one 
(Nicaragua); that Cuba’s endurance is sustained at a quite unacceptable 
price both in terms of the plight of its people and with respect to the wider 
claims of socialism; and that the Chilean tragedy—about which he is not 
quite so forthright—was in more than small measure the result of an 
extremist sabotage characterized less by calculating malevolence than by 
foolish pursuit of unwarranted maximalism. This is a familiar perspective, 
and it still allows for recognition of the exceptional human cost involved 
as well as the critical fact that the overall impact of the Left’s endeavour 
has been greatly to improve the human condition of the Americas. On 
both scores Castañeda is generous, although ıt is his tendency to declare 
the Left’s strengths in general and to itemize its weaknesses in detail. At 
the same time, he is not alone in identifying the specifically Communist 
heritage as ‘congenitally alien [to] Latin America’ (p.25) and the 
Communist parties as much less influential than Marxist ideas in general.’ 
On the other hand, his assessment of the Left’s capacity to engage with the 
electoral phase of politics from the early 1980s as having important 





* This view 1s shared by Alan Angell, “The Left in Latin America since 1930’, in Leslie 
Bethell, Casrbradge History of Latta Amera, vol. 9, Cambridge, fi A 
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origins in the Communist parties’ pursuit of legal strategies in the postwar 
era is both fair and useful. In essence, though, Castafieda sees Latin 
American Communism as too weak to constrain the insurrectionists who 
came to dominate the radical tradition after Cuba and too publicly bonded 
to the ussr to be able to dwell for long in legal politics and engage 
effectively with reformism before Washington and local reactionaries 
chopped it down. 


Partly as a consequence of this, Latin America’s experience of reformism 
has largely been at the hands of the nationalist-populist ‘Left’, which 
sometimes embraced Communist allies but more often shied away, as 
with Peronism, Getúlio Vargas in Brazil, Peruvian Aprismo, the Bolivian 
WNR and the Mexican pri (understandably not on Castafieds’s list but 
surely worthy of mention in this connection). Castafieda does not go far 
down the treacherous path of defining populism, but he captures both its 
essence and the core features of the environment in which it flourished by 
describing ıt as “a compromise between limited political will to impose 
reform from above, and limited capacity to fight for reform from below’ 
(p. 46). He also draws from Alain Touraine a critical insight with respect 
to this current: ‘the direct appeal to the people eliminates forms of 
political representation common to the West’.’ 


What, at root, this means is that the same economic policies associated in `~- 
Europe with social democracy were pursued in Latin America by 
authoritarian and corporatist movements that often involved mass 
participation but very weak attachment to democratic procedures. Yet by 
the 19908 many such currents were proving perfectly capable of escaping 
both their origins and institutionalized accountability, reviving a 
spurious ‘anti-politics’ through demagogy and preaching deliverance 
through sacrifice to win—fairly or otherwise—the elections that now had 
to be held. This occurred with the save in 1985, when ıt introduced the 
subcontinent’s ‘exemplary’ neo-liberal shock adjustment, with Menem’s 
mutant version of Peronism from 1989; with the prr under Salinas after 
1988; and with Acción Democrática under Carlos Andrés Pérez’s second 
term from 1989. Should Fernando Henrique Cardoso win the elections of 
October 1994 it is likely to occur ın Brazil, and one may discern important 
elements of the populist tradition’s ‘convocatory’ appeal in the reaction- , | 
ary authoritarianism practised by Alberto Fujimori in Peru (successfully) 
and Jorge Serrano in Guatemala (unsuccessfully). It is undoubtedly the 
case that the travails of the last decade have thrown up two potent radical 
challenges in the Mexican pap and the Brazilian pr, both of which 
Castafieda assesses at some length, but the protean nature of populism, 
and its general passage from the Left to the Right in the postwar period, 
deserve greater attention. 


In moving to the unambiguously left-wing experience of Cuba and 
Nicaragua, Castafieda treats a much clearer object of study and criticism. 
In comparison to the Soviet model he sees Cuba as ‘freer, more 
democratic, disorderly, tropical and spontaneous as well as being 
intellectually more diverse and politically more liberal’ (p.74). However, 
he 1s really more concerned with the Cuban model of the 19608 and 19708 
for the revolution 1n the rest of Latin Amenca that was characterized by 





3 Alain Touraine, La Parels et le Seng, Paris 1986, p.166. 
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its hemispheric ambition; socialist nature; emphasis on armed struggle; 
attention to the role and requirements of leadership; insistence on the foro 
theory of guerrilla warfare; and repudiation of Communist Party claims to 
vanguard status. At the same time, Castafieda reminds us, the Cubans 
wanted to keep one-party rule, full expropriation of the means of 
production, and the objective of social homogeneity. He does not make 
an issue of Havana’s moral crusades and keeps the focus on the militarist 
elitism associated with ‘Castroism’. 


This ground has been well trodden, not least in this Resiaw, we need no 
renewed rehearsal. Nevertheless, in the mid 1990s, at some thirty years’ 
distance from the apogee of ‘guerrilla-ism’, one might perhaps cast a more 
cautious eye at the now received belief that such matters are the exclusive 
property of a bygone age, the grotesquely contrived ‘universalization’ of 
a piece of sheer luck in Cuba, and an almost adolescent compulsion to 
militanze politics. Contemporary views on the Left about electoral 
politics possess all the assurance of those that previously elevated armed 
struggle. But who on the Left could raise serious objections to the 
campaign waged in Chiapas by the Zapatistas in terms of either the need 
to take up arms or the manner in which this was done or, indeed, its 
impact upon the entire edifice of political control in Mexico? Perhaps even 
more compelling—what are the objections to insurrectionary acti sity in 
Haiti against the murderous regime of Cédras and François? Has not the 
level of terror, and exhaustion of alternatives, rendered armed struggle an 
option to be considered seriously, if not 2 necessary undertaking? If the 
claims for guerrilla-ism were generally inflated and misguided, they were 
not always so and even now retain some sad validity. 


Castañeda is right to set his face against the conceits of clandestinity, 
which he illustrates vividly, but this has much deeper roots than postwar 
radicalism. Almost all oppositional politics in the subcontinent were 
perforce secret even into the republican era as a result of the autocratic and 
patrimonial substrate laid by Catholic absolutsm. The customs and 
practices of lodges and brotherhoods correspond not only to oligarchic 
proclivities but also to the needs of unseating tyrants and the preservation 
of embattled popular cultures. More recently, the terrorist capacity of 
even regimes as corrupt and nerrowly personalist as those of Somoza, 
Trujillo, Batista and-Duvalier compelled any meaningful opposition to go 
underground or resign itself to sacrifice. And if there were miserably few 
exceptions to this Caribbean tradition, the sheer frenzy of the South 
American coups of the 19708 brutally extinguished sophisticated theories 
about low-cost political change in the region’s most advanced societies. 
One does not wish to reintroduce a specious rationale for the nobility of 
guerrilla-ism by the back door, but Castañeda passes over its extenuation 
in the Southern Cone rather too rapidly, and if the achievements there 
were limited almost exclusively to symbolizing a spirit of resistance, 
armed struggle in Central America proved both necessary and very far 
from fruitless. 


In fact, the book’s treatment of the Nicaraguan revolution and the 
guerrillas in El Salvador and Guatemala 1s discernably kinder than that of 
Cuba, even though Castañeda sees the FSLN as winning power very much 
as a result of exceptional circumstances, which allowed them ‘to pass... 
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off tactics as strategy’ (p.111). In the same vein, he later views the 
Sandinistas as taking an ‘instrumentalist’ approach to liberal democracy, 
and relying excessively on police powers in the knowledge that they could 
justify this to supporters at home and abroad ın terms of the us embargo 
and sponsorship of the Contra counter-revolution. In 1990, ‘when they 
found themselves rejected by the voters, their true colours—undemocra- 
tic, not congenitally or intrinsically corrupt—peered through the olive 
drab uniform’ (p.347). This decidedly harsh appraisal will still infuriate T 
many and is not sufficiently supported with hard evidence to convince the 
agnostic. Castafieda, who underwent the exasperating experience of being 
an adviser to the FsLN when their braggadocio was at its zenith, may be 
thought—to use his own phrase—to be having his eacbilada and eating it 
when he reflects that the Sandinistas ‘behaved much better than most 
ousted Latin American rulers, but much worse than they should have’ 
(p.351). Yet the extensive expropriation and distribution of property by 
the party after it had lost at the polls and before it left office—the 
‘piñata —was never defended persuasively enough by the leadership to 
counteract the loss of wéstica this caused amongst the rank and file. 


However, Castafieda’s charges against Sandinismo are much less about 
corruption than about autocracy, and he makes telling points over the 
critical role played by both the FsLw and the Cubans ın the fatal feuding. 
that beset the Salvadorean Fain in the early 19808. For some the issue was 
restricted to the need to maintain discipline at a time of civil war, but here 
it is strongly argued (albeit largely from anonymous sources) that the 
killing of man leader Marcial in 1983 (by his own hand or otherwise) 
owed less to the requirements of upholding democratic centralism than to 
those of Havana’s and Managua’s foreign policies (p.352 ff.). The charge, 
effectively, is one of brutal opportunism, and it fits depressingly well with 
Castro’s prolonged preferment of Joaquin Villalobos, the most aggressi- 
vely pragmatic of the FMLN’s commanders, and a man who many believe 
murdered his comrade the poet Roque Dalton in 1975. This is dirty linen 
that we were once told we couldn’t wash whilst the fighting continued— 
ten years ago a book of my own was rejected by a Mexican publisher 
simply because it addressed this issue—and now the inference 1s that these 
were ‘historical errors’ that may be absolved. Castafieda does not labour 
the point, but he does not let us forget. — 


It is, then, no little irony that one of the central problems facing the two 
contemporary movements which Castañeda palpably admires—the 
Mexican PRD and the pr in Brazil—is that their leadership 1s in each case 
gravely complicated by formation from disparate groups, lack of 
programmatic precision, and the necessary promotion of internal 
democracy to support demands for its proper practice in national politics. 
The pr will almost certainly have to modulate its stance in order to win the 
1994 poll, but the tumultuous events in Mexico have shown Castañeda to 
have been too pessimistic about change there, even if some on the Left 
still underestimate the value placed by many Mexicans on the order and 
continuity represented by the pri. The analogies with the Soviet Union 
are inexact but more telling than some will allow. Castañeda is worried 
that the radical cause in both Brazil and Mexico will be preyudiced by ‘the 
dynamic of confrontation’ whereby electoral logic and right-wing 
provocation condemn it to ever more shrill expressions of a familiar 
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denunciatory discourse. Indeed, this concern pervades the book as a 
whole although it does not extend to support for the kind of 
accommodation practised by the Chilean Socialist Party, which Castañeda 
seems disinclined to consider as left-wing at all any more (p.169). Here it is 
not clear if he sees the Chilean experience as being an exaggerated version 
of the regional pattern because of the tangible insufficiencies of Unidad 
Popular and the exceptional combination of prolonged terror and 
economic growth registered under Pinochet, or whether it is simply 
because the Chilean Socialists have tried to emulate European social 
democracy—an option that Castafieda believes futile now that Commu- 
nism has collapsed (p.172). 


Intellectuals and Movements 


Some non-Latin Americans might think the allocation of a thirty-page 
chapter to intellectuals—as distinct from their ideas as such—rather 
strange, even self-serving. But Castafieda is justified in this and quotes 
Carlos Fuentes to good effect: 


In a continent like Latin America, with countries characterized by weak civil 
society, the intellectual finds exaggerated responsibilities foisted upon him... a 
member of parliament, a labour leader, journalist, a redeemer of his society in 
the absence of functions that civil society should fulfil. . Latin America has 
been ... governed by elites, by a power elite and a critical elite, with a sort of 
dialogue between the two (p.180). 


This, of course, is a notoriously two-way street. One thinks of erstwhile 
radicals: Mario Vargas Llosa, who tried to become president of Peru on a 
fiercely right-wing platform in 1990, and Octavio Paz, who has recently 
excoriated the Zapatistas as no more than unwashed psychopaths. Both 
men have been attacked by Manuel Vazquez Montalbán for propagating a 
‘theology of neo-liberalism’ through their heavily syndicated newspaper 
columns.* Yet ranged against them are the likes of Fuentes himself, the 
more retiring García Marquez, Eduardo Galeano, Carlos Monsiváis, 
Elena Poniatowska, Osvaldo Guayasamin, Adolfo Gilly, Chico Buarque, 
Jorge Amado and Arnaldo Orfila, who as founder of the (still flourishing) 
Siglo XXI publishing house in Mexico, probably did more to advance the 
course of radicalism in the subcontinent than did the Trotskyist workers 
at the (now closed) Siglo XX tin mine in Bolivia. 


Intellectual history is a peculiarly exigent undertaking at the best of times, 
and Castañeda asks rather too much of his limpid textbook prose to 
engage convincingly with the state/civil society relation that his concerns 
and Fuentes’s reflection place at the centre of the scene. However, even a 
curtailed discussion yields reward, and one would like to see more made 
of the near-coincidence of the ‘French School’ (Foucault, Lacan et al.) 
rejection of the autonomy of civil society and the onset of the 
dictatorships in South America which made the ‘invention’ of this sphere 
a vital political and psychological resource. Such an apparent disjunction 
between theory and practice is not peculiar to the region, and although it 
took on a particularly consequential form, there still remains the thorny 
question of limits, or as Castafieda puts it, ‘terminological haziness’ 
(p.198). Of course, even if Foucault’s monism is set aside, neither Hegel 
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nor Gramsci will provide us with clear and fixed limits, the parameters 
being highly mobile, even mercurial. 


In April 1952 the miners of Siglo XX, having backed a three-day armed 

uprising ın which the Bolivian army was defeated and the oligarchic state 

overthrown, insisted that whilst the local garrison was taken over and tts 

arms distributed to the populace, some of the soldiers were not to be 

demobilized. These were the bandsmen, who had been contracted to play ~~ 
at local /isstas through the important winter cycle of saints’ days. Their ` 
brass instruments were valued above autochthonous pipes, and their 
uniforms lent ‘occasion’ to the revelries. In time, of course, a regular army 
would be reconstructed around these remnants, and it would eventually 
overthrow the revolution. Equally, a populist tradition remains rooted in 
the Bolivian military (just as the qwaa pipe is today prized above the 
bugle). Nor is it always a matter of capillary action between collectivities, 
ideas and institutions. The rapid elevation of the Guatemalan human 
rights ombudsman Ramiro de León Carpio to the presidency of the 
republic in June 1993 as the result of a thwarted coup attempt is the most 
stark of recent instances of individuals representing ‘civil society’ 
acquiring, by virtue of that function, state office. As in this case, it is often 
an emblematic transfer in which conduct is sacrificed to image, but this 
does not exhaust all its significance. At the same time, it is not entirely 
inconsequential that some politicians—including de Léon for a few 
weeks—become known by their first name. This is almost typical of 
Brazil (Getúlio, Tancredo, Lula, etc.), which 1s supposed to have a weak 
state and a strong civil society, but elsewhere ıt can also signal a more than 
notional diminution of the space between public and private domains. 
Quite how far this line of inquiry is taken depends on the weight one 
wishes to give ‘psychopolitical’ considerations. (I imagine that many 
British revolutionaries could reflect with some profit on why they chanted 
against ‘Maggie’ Thatcher.) Although he touches on such matters, they 
are not a major concern for Castafieda in a way that they might be for 
refugees and relatives of the disappeared in the Southern Cone or Central 
America, where the scale of violence and exile and displacement was so 


great.® 


The ‘grassroots explosion’ from the 19708 of social movements, or what a 
Castafieda rather tentatively calls the ‘social Left’, 1s treated favourably 
but quite formally. It is perhaps indicative that the pen-portraits that 
preface most of the book’s chapters include only one representative of the 
social Left, and Castafieda’s final platform pays no sustained attention to 
the kind of issues that concern the rank and file and for which no elite 
ingenuity can substitute mass experience in the formulation and 
implementation of policy. There is frequent mention of womens’ 
organization, health, education, housing, human rights, and so on, but 
scant consideration of the often highly innovative, cooperative and 





> At the opening of public works at the village of Yurac Yurac, southern Bolrvia, Col. 
Simén Bolfvar, c.o. Fifth Engineer Battalion, declared, ‘poverty 1s Bolrvia’s worst 
enemy, we must fight it by building a society that is just, equitable and developed’. 
Presencia, La Pax, 2 September 1993. ~ 
é For a brilliant peychoanalytical treatment of the Argentine mulitary’s rationales for tts 
repressive regime, see Frank Grenano, Dives Visiems. Spectach, Pspchesexnality and 
Radical Christransty m the Argentine Dirty War, Boulder 1992. 
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egalitarian experiments that the region has thrown up in these areas over 
the last two decades. Naturally, the last thing one would want is a 
shopping-list—and it is not as if we lack popular testimony, which has 
become a vibrant genre even in translation—but instances of resource at 
this level both inspire by example and help creatively to subvert the 
tenacious assumption that when formulae fail they simply need reorder- 
ing. There is also some danger ın resisting critical examination of the 
social Left just because it does spring from popular experience. Here, for 
instance, Castañeda simply welcomes the holding of the congress of 
continental indigenous, and popular organizations at Quezaltenango 
(Guatemala) in October 1991, when that meeting was, in fact, the 
occasion of fierce—sometimes bitterly destructive—debate over how to 
respond to the five hundredth anniversary of the Spanish conquest—a 
debate that deserves consideration every bit as much as do the finer points 
of electoral reform and industrial strategy discussed here over tens of 
pages.” Equally, he 1s surely correct to identify the non-governmental 
organisations (NGOS) as ‘now a reality, and an integral, important part of 
the regional Left’ (p.234). Yet one of the key consequences of the 
economic recession and neo-liberal offensive has been the elevation of the 
NGOs not only into parastatal bodies ın many poor areas but also into 
conduits for political favours and clientelist control. This is not just true 
of the plethora of religiously-funded bodies, and many of the secular 
currents of the political Left have taken refuge in the Ncos from both 
dictatorial oppression and repudiation by rank-and-file movements that 
fear ‘ideological colonization’. 


Towards a New Platform 


Castañeda approaches the challenge of constructing a new radical 
platform for Latin America very much within an international frame- 
work, and most specifically in the light of the collapse of Communism, 
which he sees as providing almost as many opportunities as problems. 
The last third of the text also shifts into a more polemical gear: ‘People do 
not die, go to prison, resist torture, or devote years of their lives to 
fighting for something that cannot be visualized or thought of in concrete 
terms, something that is not definite’ (p.242). I’m not at all sure about this 
form of words, which courts some risk of obscuring—if not denying— 
the emancipatory needs of and for political imagination. It 1s, though, 
precisely the utopian or fantastic qualities of Latin American radicalism 
that Castafieda feels have burgeoned to excess in the past and must be 
tamed. He 1s right to identify the potent regional Catholic tradition as a 
critical—maybe even determinant—complement to the teleological 
strain in Marxism, with the result that it was a good portion of society, not 
just some wild-eyed members of the elect, who subscribed to a future 
which ‘included redemption, revenge, and final reckoning where good 
would trumph over evil, the poor over the rich, the autochthonous over 
the alien’ (p.242). 


Latin American radicals were able to cleave with marked resilience to 


Bolshevik symbolism because their own history of insurgency against 
state-based autocracy allowed a kind of parallax. Even after the Cuban 


7 Charles Hale, “Between Ché Guevara and Pachamama’, Critreme of Anthropelegy, vol. 
14, 00. 1, March 1994. 
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revolution, which in practice and then ın rapidly and energetically 
propagated theory contradicted a great part of the Marxist-Leninist 

prospectus, it proved relatively easy for embattled leftists to ‘read’ their 
past, present and future positions through the prism of Russia/ussr and to 
a lesser—but still critical—extent, China. 


Castafieda may be going too far in trying to disturb this tendency when he 
declares: s 


The most powerful argument in the hands of the Left in Latin America—or 
anywhere else—has never been, and in all likelihood will never be, exclusrvely 
the intrinsic merit or viability of the altemative it proposes. Its strong suit is the 
morally unacceptable character of life as the overwhelming majonty of the 
region’s inhabitants Irve it (pp.25 4-5). 


Although the fluent Newseesk prose dampens the effect, this passage 
suggests a kind of Bernsteinian presumption and abdication that 
Castafieda plainly rejects in its most irresponsible guise, but about which 
he is, apparently, rather unsure, as becomes clearer nearly two hundred 
pages later: 


The fact that the Right and the Centre, which have been governing most of ~ 
Latin Americar for the lest half century, have not proved up to the task, does not 

mean that the Left has the benefit of its adversaries’ failure or that the task is 
unfulfillable (p.426). 


This general problem has acquired particular importance in Latin 
America precisely because the neo-liberal Right had established a 
powerful record in the region under beth dictatorial and constitutional 
regimes well before the collapse of Communism. There are, then, two 
rather distinct, if still complementary, phases to the right-wing challenge: 
the first that, from at least the debt crisis of 1982, laid siege to the 
longstanding statism of the region’s corporate capitalism which the Left 
had broadly viewed as a basis for reform; and the second, after 1989, when 
the whole ideological edifice of what Castafieda consistently calls 
‘socialism’ came down. The local neo-liberal campaign was assisted by the 
defeat of the Sandinistas ın 1990 and what many reckoned to be thee 
protracted death-throes of Cubah Communism, but the real strength of 
the Right lay in its claims precisely so¢ to have awaited the implosion of 
collectivism and statism but, rather, actively to have demonstrated a 
superior model of production and distribution, #hersby contributing to the 
erosion of socialism. 


How does Castañeda propose that the Left counter such claims? He sees 
three broad areas where the rectification of past errors, the opportunities 
offered by the global balance of forces in the mid 1990s, and the searing 
human cost of 2 decade and more of rampant neo-liberalism could, in 
harness, provide the basis for a left-wing renaissance based primarily 
upon material issues and driven by a constructive—rather than 
denunciatory—energy. These are: a reformulated nationalism; an 
expanded and deepened democratic vocation; and a blueprint for™ 
economic growth and equity combining different existing models of 
capitalist development. 
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Although the last of these propositions would seem to be by far the most 
controversial for those on the Left, the first is scarcely less contentious in 
that it runs against deep-seated social custom whereas, in practice, the 
region is already tightly enmeshed 1n one model of capitalist development 
and, as Castañeda puts it, the Left ‘can reasonably hope to persuade 
millions of Latin Americans that another type of market economy ... is 
preferable to the status quo’ (p.431). In sum, changing the economic 
prospectus in this manner may not be so radical, but it might well secure 
popular support and could even be seen as viable. Whether nationalist 
identity could be adjusted quite so readily is a moot point. Here Castafieda 
concedes—on one of too few occasions—that Latin America is in many 
respects as diverse as it is united, but he proceeds from the general 
understanding that: 


For many, 1f not all, of the developing countries, time has run out to construct 
mations like others: with their own national language, administration, market 
and currency and with a truly autochthonous ruling elite (p.287). 


This is, for Castañeda, as true of Latin America as of the rest of the “Third 
World’, although it is clear that the strong local tradition of anti- 
imperialism, the enduring culture—if not the precise tenets—of 
dependency theory, and the fact that these were primarily directed against 
the us, all make for powerful obstacles to any revisionist campaign in this 
sector. It is true that, even before the Cuban revolution, the Left stoked 
up nationalist rhetoric well beyond its capacity to control the conse- 
quences, but is it the case that it was only, as Castafieda puts it, ‘because of 
its rivalry with the Soviet Union [that] the United States had no choice but 
to be hostile to anti-us nationalism in Latin America’ (p.295)? Might there 
not have been other, more residual factors? I also feel that Castañeda may 
again have been too affected by his Mexican nationality in reading the real 
strength of nationalist identity, since in few other countries has this been 
so exhaustively manipulated by the state (although ın the Mexican case 
Washington’s provocations certainly justified a good part of this, as 
Castañeda demonstrates with a rare display of unalloyed anger).® It is 
arguably not just the Left but a significant sector of Latin American 
society as a whole that has deepened its nationalist self-image and 
vocation since 1945, very often in terms of ‘community’ rather than in 
more strictly economic fashion but most frequently through the matrix of 
a readily sanctioned anti-Americanism. Thus, whilst Castañeda makes a 
good case for a ‘leas attitudinal’ and ‘more policy-oriented’ approach to 
nationalism—an approach he calls ‘longitudinal’ because it is primarily 
related to the us—he accepts that this can only be partial: ‘because nation- 
building in Latin America is incomplete... the Left . . . has no choice but 
to remain nationalistic’ (p.298). 


* The issuc that justifiably infurietes Castañeda was the kidnap in 1991 of a Mexican 
atiren within the territorial limits of Mexico and his abduction by us bounty-hunters 
(the absolute antithesis of the Latin yustasere) to us territory. This act was subsequently 
deemed legal by the us Supreme Court, causing uproar throughout Latin America and 
no little consternation amongst the international legal community. According to us 
Attorney-General William P. Barr, ‘the extraternitonel enforcement of United States 
laws is becoming increasingly important to protect vital national interests’. Wesheugton 
Pest, 14 August 1991, quoted on p.301. 
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Sovereignty, Integration, Democracy 


Two main proposals are derived from this conclusion. The first requires a 
resilient assertion of sovereignty on ‘issues ‘involving domestic non- 
economic affairs, such as drug enforcement, immigration control and 
extraterritorial law enforcement of any type’ (p.304). Although it 18 
precisely in these areas that Washington has been expanding its ambitions 
since 1989—1ncluding the invasion of Panama at the end of that year— 
Castañeda sees a more equitable future as the us 18 foisted with the 
consequences (and fear of much greater costs) of what he calls 
‘ntermestic’ 1ssues—accelerated immigration, environmental degrada- 
tton, drugs trafficking and debt boomerangs—which result from the 
recession and are no longer conducive to treatment in simple internal/ 
external (and so bilateral) terms. On such matters it is necessary for the 
Left to learn how to ‘work Washington’, seeking out sympathetic 
constituencies and the best portfolio of policies for mutual interest on 
specific issues, rather than adopting a general defensive stance derived 
from (undeniably) inequitable relations, particularly in economics. It may 
well be that Castafieda has overestimated the potential of ‘global civil 
society’ associated, for example, with the Rio conference of 1992 on the 
environment, and he is under no illusions as to the arrogance that 
pervades the us political elite, regardless of the occupant of the White 
„House. But his pragmatic solution clearly amounts to more than 
extracting a tentative virtue from an overbearing necessity. 


The second proposition in this regard—regional integration—is already 
in sight, albeit in 2 form (NAFTA; Mercosur) that Castañeda does not 
endorse. The Left should take up the banner of regional economic 
integration because this ‘represents an intermediate solution between a 
largely unsustainable status quo and a highly harmful progression 
towards the dissolution of sovereignties and social options for the 
developing nations ... conserving the nation-state as the prime area of 
economic activity speci impossible’ (p.313). The European Left, in 
particular, is also familiar with the real world challenge of the transition 
between nationalism and internationalism on a non-socialist basis. And it 
is clear that Castafieda, who greatly admires much of the existing model 

or European integration, has drawn quite heavily on it to propose for a 
much poorer (and more emphatically imbalanced) region a strategy that 
includes: 


compensatory financing funded by windfall profit taxes and duties, labour 
mobility, a common external tanff to protect sectors of industry and agriculture 
thet are jointly considered strategic and worthy of support, subsidies and credit 
facilities in order to make them competitive in a business~government alltance 
and industnal policy along East Asian lines, a social charter or its equrvalent and 
an environmental charter that harmonrres up, not down, and includes financing 
provision for the adoption of superior norms (p.317). 


Here we are introduced to elements’ of the text’s economic programme, 
but from a purely political viewpoint it is worth noting that Latin 


America possesses some keen advantages, not just ın terms of language , 


and culture but also with respect to a historical trajectory in which 
independence was secured under a federalist-regionalist impulse. This 
was too weak to resist the subsequent creation of nation-states for 
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primarily parochial reasons, but it was still sufficiently robust never to be 
left wholly absent from that process of nation-building which Castañeda 
sees as unfinished. Under the Panamerican Union, the Rio Treaty of 1947, 
the Organization of American States and sundry subordinate entities, us 
hegemony was so prominent that it is more appropriate to talk of overt 
control. The final ratification of NAFTA confirms the persistence of this 
domination, but it now obtains in conditions of some insecurity, probable 
‘over-reach’, and with a number of countervailing examples locked into 
the record and present mind-set. The first tentative expression of these— 
all of which post-date the Cuban Revolution—was the Andean Pact; later 
instances included the refusal of the oas to countenance a us-led 
peacekeeping force in Nicaragua to stop the FsLN coming to power, 
inconclusive summits over debt renegotiation, and more successful 
efforts at hectoring Washington into reconsideration of its supply-side, 
interdiction-led approach to narcotics control. Whilst Castañeda nghtly 
warns that any regionalist association must involve surrender of some 
sovereign rights (p.321), it is not taxing to imagine most Latin American 
electorates endorsing the equivalent of the Maastricht Treaty, provided 
that this does not include the us, to which real (if not formal) rights have 
already been surrendered in such profusion as to endow a modern 
Bolivarian project with a strong popular mandate. 


As might be inferred from his attitude to revolutionary Cuba and 
Nicaragua, Castañeda is convinced that the Latin American Left 
possessed a fundamentally ‘instrumentalist’ attitude to liberal/‘formal’ 
democratic systems, even after the onset of the dictatorships of the 19708.9 
Asa result, he not only insists on the issue of internal democracy (taking 
many sobering pages to illustrate the nature and cost of ıts absence) but 
also launches a direct attack on Cuauhtémoc Cárdenas, Lula and 
Villalobos for refusing to engage in unqualified criticism of the Cuban 
regime. This makes for clean, logical lines, but it is disingenuous and a 
cheap point. The question of Cuba is no simple, cathartic ‘duck-test’ but a 
profoundly taxing challenge in which the legacy not just of the Latin 
American Left but also that of the Soviet bloc and a far more vital North 
American imperialist vocation—Washington ‘liberated’ Cuba nineteen 
years before the Bolshevik revolution—are combined in a manner that 
places a real premium upon diplomatic and logistical skills if change is to 
be secured without a horrible massacre, let alone with a modicum of 
equity. One does not have to subscribe to either notions of ‘popular 
democracy’ or Havana’s estimate of the threats it faces to recognize that a 
Cuban transition to competitive politics will combine very few of the 
advantages and almost all of the setbacks experienced in eastern Europe 
and elsewhere in Latin America. On these grounds alone there is little 
reason to be sanguine, but it should also be possible to express a concer 





9 It should be emphasized that such a critique 1s by no means new and was upheld with 
great vigour from the mid 19708 by the Working People’s Alltance (wea) of Guyana, 
which faced in Forbes Burnham's pNc government an euthontanan regime that 
masqueraded under a radical veil, controlled e bloated public sector and fixed elections 
as energetically and shamelessly as the most reactionary dictatorship. The wpa 
attempted to influence the ill-fated Grenadian revolutionanes of the New Jewel 
Movement over the ‘democratic question’, and 1f that effort proved an abject failure, 
there is probably much to be leamt from the Caribbean experience—something that 
Castañeda, following standard protocols, does not cover. 
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that the Cuban people do not pay other people’s bills as well as that run up 
by their own cp without being deemed a party to despotism. 


Such reservations about Castafieda’s position would seem to be fortified 
by his citation of the Peruvian sociologist Julio Cotler to suggest that 
representative democracy ' means the open expression of the formerly 
disenfranchised mass’s economic and social demands’ (p. 334)-—® propo- 
sition of breath-taking assurance even when measured against the more 
flighty of de Tocqueville’s passages, not to mention the reality currently 
confronting today’s supposedly enfranchised poor—some 270 million 
people according to the World Bank. Nonetheless, despite this marked 
over-reaction, Castañeda has not made common cause with that growing 
band of academic ‘transitionalists’ whose enthusiasm for the procedures 
of liberal democracy blots all else from the landscape, and he makes an 
unusually sharp critique of the closed, quasi-oligarchic and ultimately 
corrupt nature of the ‘pacted transition’ in Venezuela that was held up asa 
model for the subcontinent for the better portion of three decades. 


As demonstrated by the election results of 1992 and 1993, the Venezuelan 
Left has built an impressive base of popular support and—1n the shape of 
Causa R—should make a strong challenge for presidential power in 1998. 
This is because over the last few years Venezuelan radicals have 
prosecuted campaigns against both corruption and neo-liberal policies as 
well as for honest and socially responsive local administration. Very 
similar reasons lie behind the quite unexpected success of the Left- 
dominated Frente Grande in the April 1994 poll in Buenos Aires, the 
victory of the Frente Amplio in the Uruguayan capital Montevideo two 
years earlier, and those in a number of important Brazilian municipal polls 
by the rr at the start of the decade. It is true that the Salvadorean FMLN did 
poorly at local level in the March 1994 poll, but this may be explained at 
least in part by a far greater ‘fear factor’ than exists elsewhere (with the 
eternal exception of Guatemala). Such a pattern of retrieval—auneven but 
perceptible and likely to be greatly strengthened should the Left be 
allowed to win as well as contest (even local) elections in Mexico—cannot 
be explained solely by Washington’s acceptance of political competition, 
the collapse of Communism or a serious engagement on the part of the 
Left with the problems and possibilities of electoralism. Radical advances 
in this sphere also reflect deep popular dislike—occasionally uncontain- 
able hatred—of the revival of practices common to an oligarchic system 
of ‘facade democracy’ that has deeper roots than in eastern Europe and 
itself explains the Left’s previously carefree attitude towards formal 
liberties. Here again the radical record would be both better understood, 
and more fairly appraised, if it were placed in historical perspective as well 
as judged by its reaction and subjective rationalization. 


Castafieda’s programme for the Left in this sphere is unremarkable in its 
stress on electoral propriety, state accountability and encouragement of 
the expression of civil society. He lays emphasis on the need to expand 
democratic culture beyond the customary parameters of liberal institu- 
tions into the media, labour movement and civil service, where either 
private enterprise or the enormously powerful regional tradition of 
patrimonialism (public posts as property to be distributed/inherited on 
partisan criteria) have continued to prevail well beyond the ending of 
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autocratic government. The case of Mexico illustrates the persistent 
danger of electoral fraud, but even where this has been greatly diminished 
there have been only slight advances in guaranteeing a non-partisan civil 
service, for which there exists a huge reservoir of popular support in a 
culture that habitually bureaucratizes public activity. Without such 2 
separation of state and government, which many on the Left thought 
mere window-dressing for bourgeois hegemony, one cannot envisage a 
meaningful division of powers and the sweeping judicial reform required 
to permit the oversight and observance of human rights, proper 
administration of justice, and institutional bulwarks against impunity. 
The idea that anti-dictatorial struggle ended with the fall or replacement 
of the autocratic regimes is absurd—it now centres on the administration 
of justice as law.*° Castañeda appears to have underestimated the degree 
to which this issue remains pending throughout the region, and in general 
he has little to say on the military question, which should be approached 
with a radical programme for the removal of its legal privileges (fmeros) 
and its role in civil administration, and a large reduction in its budget in 
addition to the civilian trial of those charged with war crimes and 
violations of human rights. 


Matters relating to the legislature and judiciary used to be thought either 
part of a ‘minimum programme’ (and so not worthy of profound 
consideration; the natural province of reformist fellow-travellers) or— 
more consequentially—the thin end of the wedge of ‘parliamentary 
cretinism’ (and so to be denounced, and exploited solely for that purpose). 
Castafieda’s detailed proposals are open to debate—he advocates 
proportional representation and an independent central bank without 
much supportive argumentation— but they usefully synthesize the best of 
current thinking and experience on the ground as well as reflecting the 
direction being taken by a movement deeply scarred by arbitrary 
behaviour of a most murderous type. 


Economic Reform and Welfare 


Castafieda prefaces his blueprint for economic policy with an eclectic but 
richly illustrated appraisal of the region’s experience of neo-liberalism. 
His obvious starting-point is recognition that ‘no nation in Latin America 
has been able to attain both growth and equity in recent history, if ever’ 
(p.392). The failure of the populist regimes of both the postwar years and 
the recent period to sustain either side of the growth/equity equation is 
presented as no less self-inflicted, being the result of deliberate sabotage 


1° Castafieda’s democratic platform centres on electoral reform (to include removal of 
fraud, expanded registration, introduction of emigrant voting rights, proportional 
representation, state financing of parties, equitable access to the medie); the separation 
of party from government and introduction of state accountability (including 
enhanced powers for legislatures, independent central banks, autonomous public 
companies, human rights ombudsmen, reform of the judiciary and the police); the 
extension of democracy to social activity previously dominated by corporatist custom. 
Although he hints at a preference for the ‘parliamentarians’ who, led by Juan Linz, 
identify the centralist/executive bias of Lann American systems as a core problem, 
Castañeda does not insist on what I believe to be a largely secondary issue. Likewise, he 
does not devote much space to the more immedistely taxing and contentious issue of 
amnesty and the treatment of servants of ex-dictatorships under democratic rule. 
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by big business. However, Castañeda does identify a critical characteristic 
of the Latin Americe bourgeoisie in that ‘the internationalization of 
politics and capital flows have given Latin American elites options their 
predecessors [ın other countries] did not possess: ask for help or leave’ 
(p.404). The fact that recourse was made to both options frequently and 
often with success reflects not just on us influence but also on the 
peculiarities of entrepreneurial culture in the subcontinent and on some of 
the difficulties associated with the idea of a ‘national bourgeoisie’ that has ~€ 
underpinned a raft of radical analysis and policy over the last fifty years. 


Although: Castañeda is sharply critical of traditional corporatist over- 
taxation and staffing of the public sector, he makes a properly fierce and 
detailed case for fiscal reform and identifies the state as playing a crucial 
role in economic management and development. He captures the current 
craze for privatization in two telling sentences: ‘What everyone was doing 
[was] selling assets to pay debt, with the hope that when the sales came to 
an end, as they inevitably would, someone else would take up the slack... 
The almost unavoidable result of dozens of governments’ virtual 
bankruptcy was presented as a deliberate, freely adopted policy choice, 
applauded by ideologues in Washington and local beneficiaries’ (pp.418— 
19). This auction follows on from more than a decade of ‘structural 
adjustment programmes’ in which virtually all the adjustment came on | 
the spending side with infamously catastrophic consequences for the 
majority of Latin Americans. Although many have secured survival 
through emigration, involvement ın the drug trade or contraband, petty 
commodity production and informal trading, these are precisely the 
‘intermestic’ issues which Castañeda reckons the us will be obliged to 
recognize as a strategic danger, and they can in no sense be depicted as a 
radical solution to the neo-liberal destruction of the corporate economy, 
still less as a model for the future. 


Castafieda’s alternative departs from three clear but exceptionally 
demanding tasks: the need to maximize the differences between existing 
models for market economics; the need to exploit the leverage given by 
globalization (particularly of Third World poverty); and the need to 
promote recognition with the us and the capitalist class that conservative 
economics in Latin America after the debt crisis has deepened the gap 
between rich and poor to such an extent that this now threatens a social 
explosion (p.428). He then proposes an inter-market type of transition, 
whereby ‘the Left can blend ... the social corrections imposed upon the 
market by West European capitalism with the business-government 
complement to the market developed by Japanese capitalism’ (p.434). 
‘Export industries would be forced to compete abroad but would be 
protected at home as long as they made significant gains in competitive- 
ness’ (p.464). ; 


Drawing on Alain Lipietz’s defence of worker ‘implication’ in the 
production process to address the issue of industrial relations under 
capitalism, Castañeda proposes a growth strategy of export-led industrial- 
ization of the domestic market governed by a state sector defined by 
‘protection without full-scale protectionism, regulation without stifling ™ 
the market, state ownership without a command economy, competition 
without savage capitalism’ (p.441). 
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This, it should be recalled, is envisaged within the context of regional 
integration, and one cannot imagine Paraguay, for instance, pursuing the 
same path as Brazil, although Castafieda does appear so strongly wedded 
to industrialization that he is ın some danger of missing the potential for 
both growth and equity in agriculture in (reformed) domestic as well as 
export markets. Nevertheless, the rebuttal of autarky and the revindica- 
tion of industrialization clearly challenge sterile orthodoxies on both the 
Left and the Right. Such a prospectus ıs sure to draw the perennial 
response that it constitutes nothing more than a prettified social 
democracy. However, in addition to requiring that export-led industriali- 
zation be environmentally sustainable as well as the engine of regional 
growth, Castafieda’s core platform includes the establishment of an 
authentic welfare state to be funded by a thorough-going fiscal reform, 
effective international forgiveness of the debt—now probably in the 
order of $500 billion—and the slashing of military expenditures. If such 
policies are ‘social-democratic’ they are also exceptionally radical (and not 

` only by virtue of their simultaneous common sense and repudiation by all 
governments of the region bar Cuba). Indeed, after some four hundred 
pages dedicated largely to a critique of utopianism, it 1s somewhat 
gratifying to reach such a bold conclusion. Castañeda understandably 
devotes much space to the corresponding objection that his model is itself 
utopian since Washington could not tolerate it even if sections of local 
capital might. He 1s, after all, requiring that ‘the us be neutral in its 
support for one economic and social programme or another—far- 
reaching debt relief (virtual condonement, in fact), international coope- 
ration on tax reform, access to markets without draconian reciprocity and 
significant transfers for sustainable development’ (p.446). In return, ‘the 
grand bargain of the millennium’ offers the North, and the us in 
particular, ‘the implementing of environmental and social policies in the 
Third World that deter jobs from fleeing en masse from the high-wage 
countries to the low-wage ones while at the same time ensuring more job 
creation and investment in the Third World’ (p.466). 


Many might think that such a ‘bargain’ will never be recognized as such 
by the North before it is too late, not least because Castafieda’s 
‘intermestic’ issues can be faced down with short-term aggression and 
manipulated into a fin-de-siécle ‘great fear’ of a barbarian global 
underclass. The purely economic and managerial objections are, of 
course, legion, but Castafieda’s sheer nerve and eschewal of cynicism are 
highly invigorating and deserve to be debated as widely as possible. 


The fact that the Left can now command at least a quarter of the popular 
vote ın Latin America’s two largest states —Brazil and Mexico—and has 
established an important presence through the ballot box in Venezuela, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Nicaragua and El Salvador suggests that such a 
debate would be advanced and far from abstract. The region is, indeed, 
highly diverse, and in some countries the combination of neo-liberalism 
and populism has dwarfed the radical option; Chile remains cowed by its 
history, and in Peru Sendero Luminoso have made a savage case for 
historical exceptionalism, but the prospects in mid 1994 might be thought 
surprisingly bright in view of the state of play four years earlier. 
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Eric Hobsbawm 


Barbarism: A User’s Guide 


I have called my lecture ‘Barbarism, A User’s Guide’, not because I wish to 
give you instructions in how to be barbarians.’ None of us, unfortunately, 
need it. Barbarism is not something like ice-dancing, a technique that has to 
be learned—at least not unless you wish to become a torturer or some other 
specialist in inhuman activities. It is rather a by-product of life in a particular 
social and historical context, something that comes with the territory, as 
Arthur Miller says in Death of a Salesman. The term ‘street-wise’ expresses 
what I want to say all the better for indicating the actual adaptation of people 
to living in a society without the rules of civilization. By understanding this 
word we have all adapted to living in a society that is, by the standards of our 
grandparents or parents, even—if we are as old as I am—of our youth, 
uncivilized. We have got used to it. I don’t mean we can’t still be shocked by 
this or that example of it. On the contrary, being periodically shocked by 
something unusually awful is part of the experience. It helps to conceal how 
used we have become to the normality of what our—certainly my—parents 
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would have considered life under inhuman conditions. My user’s guide is, 
I hope, a guide to understanding how this has come about. 


The argument of this lecture is that, after about a hundred and fifty years 
of secular decline, barbarism has been on the increase for most of the 
twentieth century, and there 1s no sign that this increase is at an end. In 
this context I understand ‘barbarism’ to mean two things. First, the 
disruption and breakdown of the systems of rules and moral behaviour by 
which a// societies regulate the relations among their members and, to a 
lesser extent, between their members and those of other societies. Second, 
I mean, more specifically, the reversal of what we may call the project of 
the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, namely the establishment of a 
universa] system of such rules and standards of moral behaviour, embodied 
in the institutions of states dedicated to the rational progress of humanity: 
to Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness, to Equality, Liberty and 
Fraternity or whatever. Both are now taking place and reinforce each 
other’s negative effects on our lives. The relation of my subject to the 
question of human rights should therefore be obvious. 


Let me clarify the first form of barbarization, i.e. what happens when 
traditional controls disappear. Michael Ignatieff, in his recent Blood and 
Belonging, notes the difference between the gunmen of the Kurdish 
guerrillas in 1993 and those of the Bosnian checkpoints. With great 
perception he sees that in the stateless society of Kurdistan, every male 
child reaching adolescence gets a gun. Carrying a weapon simply means 
that a boy has ceased to be a child and must behave like a man. “The accent 
of meaning in the culture of the gun thus stresses responsibility, sobriety, 
tragic duty.’ Guns are fired when they need to be. On the contrary, most 
Europeans since 1945, including in the Balkans, have lived in societies 
where the state enjoyed a monopoly of legitimate violence. As the states 
broke down, so did that monopoly. ‘For some young European males, 
the chaos that resulted from [this collapse] ... offered the chance of 
entering an erotic paradise of the all-is-permitted. Hence the semi-sexual, 
semi-pornographic gun culture of the checkpoints. For young men there 
was an irresistible erotic charge in holding lethal power in your hands’ 
and using it to terrorize the helpless.” 


I suspect that a good many of the atrocities now committed in the civil 
wars of three continents reflect this type of disruption, which is 
characteristic of the late twentieth-century world. But I hope to say a 
word or two about this later. 


The Defence of Enlightenment 


As to the second form of barbarization, I wish to declare an interest. I 
believe that one of the few things that stands between us and an 
accelerated descent into darkness is the set of values inherited from the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment. This is not a fashionable view at this 
moment, when the Enlightenment can be dismissed as anything from 





* This article was grven by Enc Hobsbawm asa talk on 24 February 1994 in this year’s 
series of Oxford Amnesty Lectures. 

* Michael Ignatieff, Blood and Belonging: Joxracys inte the New Natromelism, London 1993, 
Pp. 140-1. 
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superficial and intellectually naive to a conspiracy of dead white men in 
periwigs to provide the intellectual foundation for Western imperialism. 
It may or may not be all that, but ıt 1s also the only foundation for all the 
aspirations to build societies fit for aX human beings to live in anywhere 
oo this Earth, and for the assertion and defence of their human rights as 
persons. In any case, the progress of civility which took place from the 
eighteenth century until the early twentieth was achieved overwhelm- 
1ngly or entirely under the influence of the Enlightenment, by govern- ay. 
ments of what are still called, for the benefit of history students, 
‘enlightened absolutists’, by revolutionaries and reformers, Liberals, 
Socialists, aad Communists, all of whom belonged to the same intellectual 
family. It was not achieved by its critics. This era when progress was not 
merely supposed to be both material and moral but actually was, has come 
to an end. But the only criterion which allows us to judge rather than 
merely to record the consequent descent into barbarism, is the old 
rationalism of the Enlightenment. 


Let me illustrate the width of the gap between the period before 1914 and 
ours. I will not dwell on the fact that we, who have lived through greater 
inhumanity, are today likely to be less shocked by the modest injustices 
that outraged the nineteenth century. For instance, a single miscarriage of 
justice in France (the Dreyfus case) or twenty demonstrators locked up = 
for one night by the German army in an Alsatian town (the Zabern 
incident of 1913). What I want to remind you of is standards of conduct. 
Clausewitz, writing after the Napoleonic wars, took it for granted that the 
armed forces of civilized states did not put their prisoners of war to death 
or devastate countries. The most recent wars in which Britain was 
involved, that is to say the Falklands war and the Gulf war, suggest that 
this is no longer taken for granted. Again, to quote the eleventh edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘civilized warfare, the textbooks tell us, is 
confined, as far as possible, to the disablement of the armed forces of the 
enemy; otherwise war would continue till one of the parties was 
exterminated. “Tt is with good reason”’—and here the Escyclopedia 
quotes Vattel, an international lawyer of the noble eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment—‘“‘that this practice has grown in a custom within the 
nations of Europe”’.’ It is no longer a custom of the nations of Europe or 
anywhere else. Before 1914 the view that war was against combatants and “~. 
not non-combatants was shared by rebels and revolutionaries. The 
programme of the Russian Narodnaya Volya, the group which killed Tsar 
Alexander II, stated ‘explicitly that individuals and groups standing 
outside its fight against the government would be treated as neutrals, their 
person and property were to be inviolate.’ At about the same time 
Frederick Engels condemned the Irish Fenians (with whom all his 
sympathies lay) for placing a bomb in Westminster Hall, thus risking the 
lives of innocent bystanders. War, he felt as an old revolutionary with 
experience of armed conflict, should be waged against combatants and 
not against civilians. Today this limitation is no more recognized by 
revolutionaries and terrorists than by governments waging war. 


I will now suggest a bnef chronology of this slide down the slope of od 





3 Wolfgang J Mommsen and Gerhard Hirschfeld, Sexselprotest, Gewalt, Terror, 
Stuttgart 1982, p. 56. 
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barbarization. Its main stages are four: the First World War, the period of 
world crisis from the breakdown of 1917-20 to that of 1944—47; the four 
decades of the Cold War era, and lastly, the general breakdown of 
civilization as we know it over large parts of the world in and since the 
19808. There is an obvious continuity between the first three stages. In 
each the earlier lessons of man’s inhumanity to man were learned and 
became the basis of new advances in barbarism. There is no such linear 
connection between the third and the fourth stage. The breakdown of the 
. 19808 and 19908 is not due to the actions of human decision-makers which 
could be recognized as being barbarous, like the projects of Hitler and the 
terror of Stalin, lunatic, like the arguments justifying the race to nuclear 
war, or both, like Mao’s Cultural Revolution. It is due to the fact that the 
decision-makers no longer know what to do about a world that escapes 
from their, or our control, and that the explosive transformation of 
society and economy since 1950 produced an unprecedented breakdown 
and disruption of the rules governing behaviour in human societies. The 
third and fourth stages therefore overlap and interact. Today human 
societies are breaking down, but under conditions when the standards of 
public conduct remain at the level to which the earlier periods of 
barbarization have reduced them. They have not so far shown serious 


signs of rising again. 


There are several reasons why the First World War began the descent into 
barbarism. First, it opened the must murderous era so far recorded in 
history. Zbigniew Brzezinski has recently estimated the ‘megadeaths’ 
between 1914 and 1990 at 187 million, which—however speculative— 
may serve as a reasonable order of magnitude. I calculate that this 
corresponds to something like 9 per cent of the world’s population in 
1914. We have got used to killing. Second, the limitless sacrifices which 
governments imposed on their own men as they drove them into the 
holocaust of Verdun and Ypres set a sinister precedent, if only for 
imposing even more unlimited massacres on the enemy. Third, the very 
concept of a war of total national mobilization shattered the central pillar 
of civilized warfare, the distinction between combatants and non- 
combatants. World War I was the first war to be waged specifically against 
the enemy’s civilian populations, though civilians were not yet the 
primary target for guns and bombs. Once again, this was an ominous 
precedent. Fourth, World War I was the first major war, at all events in 
Europe, waged under conditions of democratic politics by, or with the 
active participation of, the entire population. Unfortunately democracies 
can rarely be mobilized by wars when these are seen merely as incidents in 
the international power-game, as old-fashioned foreign offices saw them 
to be. Nor do they fight them like bodies of professional soldiers or 
boxers, for whom war is an activity that does not require hating the 
enemy, $0 long as he fights by the professional rules. Democracies, 2s 
experience shows, require demonized enemies. This, as the Cold War was 
to demonstrate, facilitates barbarization. Finally, the Great War ended in 
social and political breakdown, social revolution and counter-revolution 
on an unprecedented scale. 


This era of breakdown and revolution dominated the thirty years after 
1917. The twentieth century became, among other things, an era of 
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religious wars between a capitalist liberalism, on the defensive and in 
retreat until 1947, and both Soviet Communism and movements of the 
fascist type, which also wished to destroy each other. Actually the only 
real threat to liberal capitalism in its heartlands, apart from its own 
breakdown after 1914, came from the Right. Between 1920 and Hitler’s 
fall no regime asywhere was overthrown by communist or socialist 
revolution. But the communist threat, being to property and social e 
privilege, was more frightening. This was not a situation conducive to the X 
retum of civilized values. All the more so, since the War had left behind a 
black deposit of ruthlessness and violence, and a substantial body of men 
experienced in both and attached to both. Many of them provided the 
manpower for an innovation, for which I can find no real precedent 
before 1914, namely quasi-official or tolerated strong-arm and killer 
squads which did the dirty work governments were not yet ready to do 
officially: Freikorps, Black-and- Tans, squedristi. In any case violence was 
on the rise. The enormous surge in political assassinations after the War 
has long been noticed, for instance by the Harvard historian Franklin 
Ford. Again, there is no precedent that I know before 1914 for the bloody 
street-fighting between organized political opponents which became so 
common in both Weimar Germany and Austria in the late 19208, And 
where there had been a precedent, it was almost trivial. The Belfast riots 
and battles of 1921 killed more people than had been killed in the entire ». 
nineteenth century in that tumultuous city: 428 lives. And yet the street- 
corner battlers were not necessarily old soldiers with a taste for war, 
though 57 per cent of the early membership of the Italian Fascist party 
were. Three-quarters of the Nazi storm-troopers of 1933 were too young 
to have been in the War. War, quasi-uniforms (the notorious coloured 


shirts) and gun-carrying now provided a model for the dispossessed 
young. 


I have suggested that history after 1917 was to be that of wars of religion. 
‘There is no true war but religious war’ wrote one of the French officers 
who pioneered the barbarism of French Algerian counter-insurgency 
policy in the 19508.* Yet what made the cruelty which is the natural result 
of religious wars more brutal and inhuman, was that the cause of Good 
Ge. of Western great powers) was confronted with the cause of Evil 
represented, most commonly, by people whose very claim to full 
humanity was rejected. Social revolution, and especially colonial 
rebellion, challenged the sense of a sefura/, as it were a divine or 
cosmically sanctioned superiority of top people over bottom people in 
societies which were naturally unequal, whether by birth or by 
achievement. Class wars, as Mrs Thatcher reminded us, are usually 
conducted with more rancour from the top than from the bottom. The 
very idea that people whose perpetual inferiority is a datum of nature, 
especially when made manifest by skin colour, should claim equality with, 
let alone rebel against, their natural superiors, was an outrage in itself. If 
this was true of the relation between upper and lower classes, it was even 
more true of that between races. Would General Dyer in 1919 have 
ordered his men to fire into a crowd, killing 379 people, if the crowd had 
been English or even Irish and not Indian, or the place Glasgow and not oe 
Amritsar? Almost certainly not. The barbarism of Nazi Germany was far ` 





4 Walter Laqueur, Guerrilla: A Histerical and Critical Study, London 1977, P 374- 
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greater against Russians, Poles, Jews and other peoples considered 
subhuman than against West Europeans. 


And yet, the ruthlessness implicit in relations between those who 
supposed themselves to be ‘naturally’ superior and their supposedly 
‘natural’ inferiors, merely speeded up the barbarization latent in any 
confrontation between God and Devil. For in such apocalyptic face-offs 
there can be only one outcome: total victory or total defeat. Nothing 
could conceivably be worse than the Devil’s triumph. As the Cold War 
phrase went, “Better dead than red,’ which, in any literal sense, is an 
absurd statement. In such a struggle the end necessarily justified xy 
means. If the only way to beat the Devil was by devilish means, that is 
what we had to do. Why, otherwise, would the mildest and most civilized 
of Western scientists have urged their governments to build the atom 
bomb? If the other side is devilish, then we must assume that they will use 
devilish means, even if they are not doing so now. I am not arguing that 
Einstein was wrong to regard a victory by Hitler as an ultimate evil, but 
merely trying to clarify the logic of such confrontations, which 
necessarily led to the mutual escalation of barbarism. That is rather clearer 
in the case of the Cold War. The argument of Kennan’s famous ‘Long 
Telegram’ of 1946 whith provided the ideological justification of the 
Cold War, was no different from what British diplomats had constantly 
said about Russia throughout the nineteenth century: we must contain 
them, if need be by the threat of force, or they will advance on 
Constantinople and the Indian frontier. But during the nineteenth 
century the British government rarely lost its cool about this. Diplomacy, 
the ‘great game’ between secret agents, even the occasional war, were not 
confused with the apocalypse. After the October Revolution they were. 
Palmerston would have shaken his head; in the end, I think, Kennan 
himself did. 


It is easy to see why civilization receded between the Treaty of Versailles 
and the fall of the bomb on Hiroshima. The fact that World War IL unlike 
World War I, was fought on one side by belligerents who specifically 
rejected the values of nineteenth-century civilization and the Enlighten- 
ment, speaks for itself. We may need to explain why nineteenth-century 
civilization did not recover from World War I, as many expected it to do. 
But we know it didn’t. It entered upon an age of catastrophe: of wars 
followed by social revolutions, of the end of empires, of the collapse of the 
liberal world economy, the steady retreat of constitutional and democra- 
tic governments, the rise of fascism and Nazism. That civilization receded 
is not very surprising, especially when we consider that the period ended 
in the greatest school of barbarism of all, the Second World War. So let 
me pass over the age of catastrophe and tum to what is both a depressing 
and a curious phenomenon, namely the advance of barbarism in the West 
_ after World War Il. So far from an age of catastrophe, the third quarter of 
the twentieth century was an era of triumph for a reformed and restored 
liberal capitalism, at least in the core countries of the ‘developed market 
economies’. It produced both solid political stability and unparalleled 
economic prosperity. And yet, barbarization continued. Let me take, as a 
case in point, the distasteful subject of torture. 
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The Resurgence of Torture 


As I need not tell you, at various times from 1782 on, torture was formally 
eliminated from judicial procedure in civilized countries. In theory it was 
no longer tolerated in the state’s coercive apparatus. The prejudice 
against it was so strong that torture did not return after the defeat of the 
French Revolution, which had, of course, abolished it. The famous or 
infamous Vidocq, the ex-convict turned police chief under the Resto- 
ration, and model for Balzac’s character Vautrin, was totally without 
scruples, but he did not torture. One may suspect that in the corners of 
traditional barbarism that resisted moral progress—for instance in 
military prisons or simular institutions—it did not quite die out, or at any 
rate its memory didn’t. I am struck by the fact that the basic form of 
torture applied by the Greek colonels in 1967-74 was, in effect, the old 
Turkish bastinado—variations on beating the soles of the feet—even 
though no part of Greece had been under Turkish administration for 
almost fifty years. We may also take it that civilized methods lagged where 
governments fought subversives, as in the tsanst Okhrana. 


The major progress of torture between the wars was under Communist 
and fascist regimes. Fascism, uncommitted to the Enlightenment, 
practised it fully. The Bolsheviks like the Jacobins formally abolished the 
methods used by the Okhrana, but almost immediately founded the 
Cheka, which recognized no restraints in its fight to defend the 
revolution. However, a circular telegram by Stalin in 1939 suggests that 
after the Great War ‘application of methods of physical pressure in NKVD 
practice’ was not officially legitimized until 1937, that is to say it was 
legitimized as part of the Stalinist Great Terror. In fact it became 
compulsory in certain cases. These methods were to be exported to the 
European Soviet satellites after 1945, but we may take it that there were 
policemen in these new regimes who had experience of such activities in 
the regimes of Nazı occupation. 


Nevertheless, I am inclined to think that Western torture did not learn 
much from, or imitate, Soviet torture, although techniques of mental 
manipulation may have owed more to the Chinese techniques of what 


journalists baptised ‘brainwashing’ when they came across it during the | 


Korean War. Almost certainly the model was fascist torture, particularly 
as practised in the German repression of resistance movements during the 
War. However, we should not underestimate the readiness to learn even 
from the concentration camps. As we now know, thanks to the 
disclosures of President Clinton’s administration, the usa engaged, from 
shortly after the War until well into the 19708, in systematic radiation 
experiments on human beings, chosen from among those felt to be of 
socially inferior value. These were, like the Nazi experiments, conducted 
or at least monitored by medical doctors, a profession whose members, I 
must say it with regret, too often allowed themselves to be involved in the 
practice of torture in all countries. At least one of the American medical 
men who found these experiments distasteful protested to his superiors 
that there seemed to be ‘a smell of Buchenwald’ to them. It is safe to 
assume that he was not the only one to be aware of the similarity. 


Let me now bring in Amnesty, for whose benefit these lectures are held. 
This organization, as you know, was founded in 1961, mainly to protect 
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political and other prisoners of conscience. To their surprise these 
excellent men and women discovered that they also had to deal with the 
systematic use of torture by governments—or barely disguised agencies 
of government—in countries in which they had not expected to find it. 
Perhaps only Anglo-Saxon provincialism accounts for their surprise. The 
use of torture by the French army during the Algerian war of 
independence, 1954—62, had long caused political uproar in France. So 
Amnesty had to concentrate much of its effort on torture and its 1975 
Report on the subject remains fundamental.’ Two things about this 
phenomenon were striking. In the first place its systematic use in the 
democratic West was novel, even allowing for the odd precedent of 
electric cattle-prods in Argentinian jails after 1930. The second striking 
fact was that the phenomenon was now psrsly Western, at all events in 
Europe, as the Amnesty Report noted. “Torture as 2 government- 
sanctioned Stalinist practice has ceased. With a few exceptions ... no 
reports of torture in Eastern Europe have been reaching the outside 
world in the past decade.’ This is perhaps less surprising than it looks at 
first sight. Since the life-and-death struggle of the Russian Civil War, 
torture in the ussn—as distinct from the general brutality of Russian 
penal life—had not served to protect the security of the state. It served 
other purposes, such as the construction of show trials and similar forms 
of public theatre. 


It declined and fell with Stalinism. Fragile as the Communist systems 
tumed out to be, only a limited, even a nominal, use of armed coercion 
was necessary to maintain them from 1957 until 1989. On the other hand it 
is more surprising that the period from the mid 19508 to the late 19708 
should have been the classic era of Western torturing, reaching its peak in 
the first half of the seventies, when it flourished simultaneously in 
Mediterranean Europe, in several countries of Latin America with a 
hitherto unblemished record—Chile and Uruguay are cases in point—in 
South Africa and even, though without the application of electrodes to 
genitals, in Northern Ireland. I should add that the curve of Western 
official torturing has dipped substantially since then, partly, one hopes, 
because of the labours of Amnesty. Nevertheless, the 1992 edition of the 
admirable World Haman Rights Guide records it in 62 out of the 104 
countries ıt surveyed and gave only fifteen a completely clean bill of 
health. 


How are we to explain this depressing phenomenon? Certainly not by the 
official rationalization of the practice, as stated in the British Compton 
Committee, which reported rather ambiguously on Northern Ireland in 
1972. It talked about ‘information which it was operationally necessary to 
obtain as rapidly as possible.” But this was no explanation. It was merely 
another way of saying that governments had given way to barbarism, i.e. 
that they.no longer accepted the convention that prisoners of war are not 
obliged to tell their captors more than name, rank and number, and that 
more information would sof be tortured out of them, however urgent the 
operational necessity. 
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I suggest that three factors are involved. The post-194; Western 
barbarization took place against the background of the lunacies of the 
Cold War, a period which will one day be as hard to understand for 
historians as the witch craze of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. I shall 
not say more about it here, except to note that the extraordinary 
assumption that only the readiness to launch the nuclear holocaust at a 
moment’s notice preserved the Western world from immediate overth- 
row by totalitarian tyranny, was enough in itself to undermine all 
accepted standards of civility. Again, Western torturing clearly deve- 
loped first, on a significant scale, as part of the doomed attempt by a 
colonial power, or at all events the French armed forces, to preserve its 
empire in Indochina and North Africa. Nothing was more likely to 
barbarize than the suppression of inferior races by the forces of a state 
which had recently experienced suppression by Nazi Germany and its 
collaborators. It is perhaps significant that, following the French 
example, systematic torture elsewhere seems later to have been primarily 
carried out by the military rather than the police. 


In the 19608, following the Cuban revolution and the student radicaliza- 
tion, a third element entered the situation. This was the rise of new 
insurrectionary and terrorist movements which were essentially attempts 


by volunteer minority groups to create revolutionary situations by acts of . 


will. The essential strategy of such groups was polarization: either by 
demonstrating that the enemy regime was no longer ın control, or— 
where the situation was less favourable—by provoking it into general 
repression, they hoped to drive the hitherto passive masses to support the 
rebels. Both variants were dangerous. The second was an open invitation 
for a sort of mutual escalation of terror and counter-terror. It took a very 
level-headed government to resist; even the British in Northern Ireland 
did not keep their cool in the early years. Several regimes, especially 
military ones, did not resist. I need hardly add that in a contest of 
comparative barbarism the forces of the state were likely to win—and 
they did. 


But a sinister ur of unreality surrounded these underground wars. Except 
in the remaining struggles for colonial liberation, and perhaps in Central 
America, the fights were for smaller stakes than either side pretended. The 
socialist revolution of the various left-wing terrorist brigades was not on 
the agenda. Their actual chances of defeating and overthrowing existing 
regimes by insurrection were insignificant, and known to be so. What 
reactionaries were really afraid of was not students with guns but mass 
movements which, like Allende in Chile and the Peronists in Argentina, 
could win elections, as the gunmen could not. The example of Italy 
demonstrates that routine politics could go on almost as before, even in 
the presence of the strongest force of such insurrectionaries in Europe, 
the Red Brigades. The main achievement of the neo-insurrectionaries was 
thus to allow the general level of force and violence to be ratcheted up by a 
few notches. The 19708 left behind torture, murder and terror in formerly 
democratic Chile, where its object was not to protect a military regime 
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which ran no risk of overthrow, but to teach the poor humility and to | 


instal a system of free-market economics safe from political opposition 
and trade unions. In relatively pacific Brazil, not a naturally bloodthirsty 
culture like Colombia or Mexico, it left a heritage of death squads of 
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policemen, scouring the streets to liquidate ‘anti-socials’ and the lost 
children of the pavements. It left behind, almost everywhere in the West, 
doctrines of ‘counter-insurgency’ which I can sum up in the words of 
one of the authors who surveyed these writings: ‘Dissatisfaction there is 
always, but resistance only has a chance of success against a liberal- 
democratic regime, or an old-fashioned, ineffectual authoritarian 
system.’7 In short, the moral of the 19708 was that barbarism is more 
effective than civilization. It has permanently weakened the constraints of 
civilization. 


Let me finally turn to the current period. The wars of religion in their 
characteristic twentieth-century form are more or less over, even though 
they have left behind a sub-stratum of public barbarity. We may find 
ourselves returning towards wars of religion in the old sense, but let me 
leave aside this further illustration of the retreat of civilization. The 
current turmoil of nationalist conflicts and civil wars is not to be regarded 
as an ideological phenomenon at all, and still less as the re-emergence of 
primordial forces too long suppressed by Communism or Western 
universalism, or whatever else the current self-serving jargon of the 
militants of identity politics calls it. It is, in my view, a response to a 
double collapse: the collapse of political order as represented by 
functioning states—ery effective state which stands watch against the 
descent into Hobbesin anarchy—and the crumbling of the old 
frameworks of social relations over a large part of the world—asy 
framework which stands guard against Durkheimian semis. 


I believe the horrors of the current civil wars are a consequence of this 
double collapse. They are not a retum to ancient savageries, however 
long ancestral memories may be in the mountains of Hercegovina and 
Krajina. The Bosnian communities were not prevented from cutting each 
others’ throats by the force majeure of 2 Communist dictatorship. They 
lived together peacefully and, at least among the 50 per cent or so of the 
urban Yugoslav population, intermarried to a degree inconceivable in 
really segregated societies like Ulster or the racial communities of the usa. 
If the British state had abdicated in Ulster as the Yugoslav state did, we 
would have had a lot more than some three thousand dead in a quarter of a 
century. Moreover, as Michael Ignatieff has brought out very well, the 
atrocities of this war are largely committed by a typically contemporary 
form of the ‘dangerous classes’, namely deracinated young males between 
the ages of puberty and marriage, for whom no accepted or effective rules 
and limits of behaviour exist any longer: not even the accepted rules of 
violence in a traditional society of macho fighters. 


And this, of course, is what links the explosive collapse of political and 
social order on the periphery of our world system, with the slower 
subsidence in the heartlands of developed society. In both regions 
unspeakable things are done by people who no longer have social guides 
to action. The old traditional England which Mrs Thatcher did so much 
to bury relied on the enormous strength of custom and convention. One 
did, not what ‘ought to be’ done, but what »as done: as the phrase went, 





7 Walter Laqueur, Guerrilla, p. 377- 


‘the done thing’. But we no longer know what ‘the done thing’ is, there 1s 
only ‘one’s own thing’. 


Under these circumstances of social and political disintegration, we 
should expect a decline ın civility in any case, and a growth in barbarism. 
And yet what has made things worse, what will undoubtedly make them 
worse in future, is that steady dismantling of the defences which the 
civilization of the Enlightenment had erected against barbarism, and 
which I have tried to sketch in this lecture. For the worst of it is that we 
have got used to the inhuman. We have learned to tolerate the :otolerable. 


Total war and cold war have brainwashed us into accepting barbarity. 
Even worse: they have made barbarity seem unimportant, compared to 
more important matters like making money. Let me conclude with the 
story of one of the last advances of nineteenth-century civilization, 
namely the banning of chemical and biological warfare—weapons 
essentially designed for terror, for their actual operational value is low. By 
virtually universal agreement they were banned after World War I under 
the Geneva Protocol of 1925, due to come into force in 1928. The ban held 
good through World War II, except, naturally, in Ethiopia. In 1987 it was 
contemptuously and provocatively torn up by Saddam Hussein, who 
killed several thousands of his citizens with poison-gas bombs. Who 
protested? Only the old ‘stage army of the good’, and not even all of 
these—as those of us who tried to collect signatures at the time know. 
Why so little outrage? In part, because the absolute rejection of such 
inhuman weapons had long been quietly abandoned. It had been softened 
down to a pledge not to be the first to use such weapons, but, of course, if 
the other side used them . . . Over forty states, headed by the usa, took this 
position on the 1969 UN resolution against chemical warfare. Opposition 
to biological warfare remained stronger. Its means were to be totally 
destroyed under an agreement of 1972: but not chemical ones. We might 
say that poison gas had been quietly domesticated. Poor countries now 
saw it simply as a possible counter to nuclear arms. Still, it was terrible. 
And yet—need I remind you—the British and other governments of the 
democratic and liberal world, so far from protesting, kept quiet and did 
their best to keep their citizens in the dark, as they encouraged their 
businessmen to sell Saddam more arms including the equipment to gas 
more of his citizens. They were not outraged, until he did something 
genuinely insupportable. I don’t need to remind you what he did: he 
attacked the oil fields thought vital by the usa. 
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Stefan Berger 


Nationalism and the Left in 
Germany 


A new/old spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of nationalism. 
, Everyone underestimated its force and potential before 1989, and in the post- 
Cold War world, almost everyone is struggling to come to terms with it. 
There is a long history of the Left; in Germany in particular, being accused of 
a lack of understanding of that powerful ethos. In the 18708, Bismarck 
attacked the Social-Democrats as ‘fellows without a fatherland’ (vaterlandslose 
Gesellen). The prominent role that the spp played in the International before 
1914 continued to make German nationalists suspect it of treachery and 
unteliability. The party continued to be treated as the ‘enemy within’. After 
the First World War the Socialists were once again accused of stabbing the 
heroic German army in the back—thus depriving it of its well-deserved 
victory. The Communists and Socialists were the first victims of the ‘national 
_ revolution’ of the Nazis. In the Cold War, after 1947, the spp found itself 
accused of acting as Moscow’s fifth column. And the Nesse Ostpolitik of the 
Brandt governments after 1969 was denounced by its conservative ' 
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Opponents as a national sell-out. The latest of these attacks on the spp’s 
(and the Greens’) unreliability in national affairs came with the 
reunification of the country in 1990. 


Not only conservative critics argued that the Left suffered from a lack of 
patriotism. Some of the most savage criticism came from left-wing 
activists like Brigitte Seebacher-Brandt, widow of the late chancellor, 
Tilman Fichter, a party official at the spp headquarters in Bonn, 
responsible for educational activity, Wolfang Kowalsky, a full-time 
political adviser of ıc Metall, Wolfgang Templin, former civil-rights 
movement activist in the GDR and a Green party member, and Klaus 
Hartung, a journalist with the German weekly Di Zeit.! The neo- 
nationalists in the spp criticize the post-reunification spp for what they see 
as the party’s failure to develop a patriotic identity. Instead, they argue, 
the spp underestimated and continues to underestimate the force of 
nationalism in the postmodern world, whilst it still nurtures internationa- 
list illusions. Its history is allegedly littered with instances where it has 
shown itself unable to develop a positive relationship to the nation state. 
Allegedly this has often been combined with a tendency to shrink from 
power and retire to the more comfortable opposition benches. 


A Neo-Nationalism of the Left 


Seebacher-Brandt in particular has argued that the disturbed relationship 
between spp and nation state can be traced back to Bismarck’s Anti- 
Socialist Law of 1878—90. Isolated and discriminated against politically 
and socially, Social-Democrats formed tight ‘communities of solidarity’. 
A state within a state, the Social-Democratic subculture took care of its 
members ‘from the cradle to the grave’. This institutionalized counter- 
world to Imperial Germany (and in certain respects its mirror ai 
survived the revolution of 1918 largely intact. In fact the Social 

Democratic subculture reached its zenith only in 1928. The persecution of 
the Left under German fascism demonstrated to labour movement 
activists how little integrated into the nation state the Left actually was. 
Despite his national agenda Kurt Schumacher’s leadership of the spp after 
1945 was, according to Seebacher-Brandt, principally committed to the 
values and Marxist rhetoric of the Weimar spp. Only the generation of 
Willy Brandt, Herbert Wehner and Fritz Erler allegedly found a more 
positive relationship to the nation state in the late 19508 and 1960s. 
Seebacher-Brandt cites as evidence Wehner’s endorsement of Adenauer’s 
policy of Western integration in his famous Bundestag speech of 30 June 
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1960 as well as Brandt’s and Erler’s agreement to the government’s 
proposals for arming the Bundeswehr with atomic weapons at the spp’s 
Hanover party conference in the autumn of that year. The same party 
conference also ended, for the first time ever, with the singing of the 
national anthem—for Seebacher-Brandt a highly significant symbol. At 
this juncture in the spp’s history nationalism allegedly became also 
connected to the will to power, ‘not only to theorize about power, but to 
take power’.? It 1s this legacy of her late husband that the widow is anxious 
to preserve. She sees it endangered by the so-called generation of 
grandchildren (Ex&s/) who lead the party today. 


Fichter also sees it as of paramount importance for the future of the spp 
that the party should develop a more positive attitude to the nation state. 
His whole book is written in search of a ‘modern social-democratic 
understanding of the fatherland’.} The only substantive difference from 
Seebacher-Brandt lies in his defence of the 68 generation. For Fichter, the 
true anti-national villains are not Rudi Dutschke and other comrades of 
student protest fame. They were still aware of the importance and 
relevance of the national question. For him, the villains are those spp 
politicians, Egon Bahr in particular, who were shaping the party’s 
Ostpolitik in the 1970s and 1980s. By nurturing illusions about 
binationalism and a post-national identity developing in the Federal 
Republic, the spp’s Ostpolitik politicians developed a type of anti- 
nationalism which made the nation state the source of all evil in German 
history. According to Fichter this kind of anti-nationalism is at the very 
heart of the party’s difficulties with reunification in 1990 and with its 
continuing failure to develop a truly patriotic stance. 


Now, one can certainly criticize leading spp politicians, especially in the 
second phase of Ostpolitik in the 19808, for cooperating all too closely 
with the Communist regime in the GDR, ignoring its dissidents and 
turning a blind eye to human-rights abuses. This has been done forcefully 
by that upright cold warnor of the 1980s, Timothy Garton Ash.‘ 
However, neither Fichter nor Garton Ash adequately stresses the 
achievements and successes of Ostpolitik in the 19803, especially the 
important contribution that spp policies towards the East made to 
strengthening the climate of glasnost and perestroika within the ruling 
parties of various Eastern-bloc countries. Ultimately, it was this change in 
climate which allowed movements for reform in Eastern Europe to 
successfully challenge and overthrow the established Communist 
regimes. Despite a familiar, rather one-sided, condemnation of Ostpolitik, 
Garton Ash’s account lacks the menacing connection between a critique 
of the spp’s rationale (‘change through growing closer’) and its 
responsibility for undermining a so-called healthy patriotism, which is at 
the bottom of Fichter’s argument. No doubt, Ostpolitik did not help the 
opposition behind the Iron Curtain in the 1980s, but the alleged 
abandonment of patriotism is a completely different matter. After all, it 
should not be forgotten that most of the GDR opposition was by no means 


* Seebacher-Brandt, Die Links, p. 39. 
5 Fichter, SPD sua Nateon, p. 17. 
4 Timothy Garton Ash, Is Kerepe’s Namı. Germany and the Divided Contrmnt, London 
1993. 
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pro-reunification. Rather than adopting any kind of new stab-in-the-back 
theory, with the Soctal-Democrats as traitors to the fatherland once again, 
1t should probably be acknowledged that the national issue had at long 
last simply lost its earlier relevance to almost everyone concerned with 
politics by the mid 19808, including the mainstream of the cpu/csu. 


It is interesting to note, however, that it is not only party intellectuals and ~ 
journalists who propagate a new nationalism as remedy for the crisis of 
the Left and, more specifically, for the crisis of the spp. Academics with 
broadly left-leaning sympathies wield the same stick. Peter Brandt and 
Herbert Ammon belonged to the minority of those in the spp who argued 
long before reunification that the Left in the Federal Republic would need 
a more national policy.’ Since reunification they have both renewed their 
plea with greater force. For Herbert Ammon the right-wing historian 
Karl-Heinz Weissmann is a ‘wise conservative critic’ who has recognized 
the importance of the national question. By contrast the political Left’s 
anti-nationalism from Hans-Ulrich Wehler to Jurgen Habermas reveals a 
simple lack of self-respect.” Andrei Markovits recalls a hundred years of 
problematic relationship between nationalism and Social-Democracy and 
argues that the true peculiarity of the West German Left was its total 
rejection of nationalism. To him this is only explicable as a serious form of 
psychosis.’ Norberto Bobbio identifies as one of the current problems of + 
the Left that it was never nationalist and that class conflicts have always 
been more important to it than national conflicts.? And Tom Nairn seems 
to agree entirely with this line of thought when he denounces the 
internationalist illusions of the Left, arguing that socialism in 1ts post- 
1989 bearings will have to take on board nationalism rather than reject the 
fragmentation and anarchy that go with it.’° 


The failure of the Left in Germany to find a more positive attitude to the 
nation state meant that the spp and the Greens were badly caught out in 
the post-reunification world, as was allegedly demonstrated in the 
disastrous general election of 1990. The Greens failed to get over the 5 per 
cent hurdle, whilst the spp polled just 33.5 per cent of the vote—its worst 
result in a general election since 1957 (31.8 per cent). The spp’s electoral 
Vr 
1! Herbert Ammon and Peter Brandt, ‘Patrniotiamus von links’, in Wolfgang Venohr, 
cd., Dø dextsche Esabeit kommt bestimmt, Bergisch Gladbach 1982. Also idem, Dw Leske 
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disaster was worst in the sese Busdeslaxder of the former cpa, where it 
received only 24.3 per cent of the vote. In some of its nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century electoral strongholds, for example Chemnitz and other 
industrial towns in Saxony, it was virtually wiped off the electoral map. 
Oskar Lafontaine, prominent Eskel and then spp candidate for the 
chancellorship, had almost ignored the national question completely, and 
where he had not done so, had made it clear that he was critical of the 
unification process as embarked upon by the Kohl government. An 
internationalist with pacifist sentiments, mentally closer to France than to 
East Germany, representing the ‘post-materialist’ voter and as such a 
symbol for a possible coalition with the Greens, he soon became the 
super-villain ın the eyes of the spp’s neo-nationalists. They argue that the 
SPD will only be able to return to power once it has rejected its Lafontaine/ 
- Ents] faction, accepted nationalism as a positive force in the new 
Germany, and returned to honouring national values. Whether the 
election of Rudolf Scharping as new leader and candidate of the spp for 
the 1994 elections is one step in that direction remains to be seen. So far 
the spp under Scharping has given in to the new nationalist rhetoric in at 
least three important ways: first, by agreeing to change the liberal asylum 
laws of the Federal Republic, second, by agreeing to send German 
soldiers on UN missions, and third, by agreeing to undermine the rule of 


law in the fight against organized crime. 


I should like to argue here that the basic assumption made by the neo- 
nationalists about the problematic relationship of the spp to the nation 
state rests on a wholly mistaken view of the spp’s past record on 
nationalism. At several major junctures in its history, important strands 
of spp thinking opted for nationalist solutions in an effort to answer 
specific contextual questions, thereby shifting the meaning of nationalism 
further to one dominated by the political Right. Considerations of 
winning power in the state, sharing power or at least becoming more 
integrated into the nation state played an important part in the party’s 
decision-making process. After tracing the awkwardness of this legacy 
through the twentieth century, I will discuss some of the current dangers 
for the spp that flow from adopting a nationalist position and suggest 
alternative paths for a revitalized spp of the future. 


The SPD’s Share in German Nationalism 


In August 1914, when the spp parliamentary faction decided to ratify the 
war loans in the Reichstag, a considerable number of revisionist spp 
notables argued that this was the moment when the spp had to 
demonstrate its national reliability. Only by doing this was there any hope 
of ending the isolation of the spp in German society and bringing the 
party closer to governmental responsibility. The revisionist wing of the 
sPD had been fervently nationalist long before 1914.'’ But the sentiment 
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was by no means restricted to them. August Bebel, the party’s historic 
Marxist leader, who died ın 1913, was convinced of the superiority of 
Germans in the revolutionary struggles of the future. In his best-selling 
Dis Fran und der Soxialismus he wrote: In the enormous struggle of the 
future, German socialists have taken the lead. Germany ... is predestined 
for such leadership. It is not by chance that it was Germans who 
discovered the laws of modern society.... It is not by chance that the 
German socialist movement is the most important of the world.... It 1s 
furthermore not by chance that Germans are the pioneers who bring the 
socialist idea to the workers of the various people of the world.’'? When 
war finally broke out, Konrad Haenisch, on the left wing of the party 
before 1914, confessed that for him it was a moment of cathartic release 
that in August 1914 he could shout the refrain of the Lied der Dentschen at 
the top of his voice for the first time in decades.’ Even if one takes into 
account that many Social-Democrats could not have been entirely clear 
about the causes of the war and the leading part of the German political 
and military elites in bringing it about, even if one concedes the deep 
confusion and disorientation of many German Socialists in August 1914, 
‘and even tf a selection of different motives in voting in favour of war 
credits in 1914 18 acknowledged, the fatal decision to support the German 
war effort at least partially rested on the explosive mixture of nationalism 
and power fixation of many Social-Democrats. 


In 1918 the war was lost, and revolution had swept Imperial Germany 
away. Kurt Eisner, Eduard Bernstein and a minority of pacifist-minded 
Social-Democrats argued that only an open confrontation with Ger- 
many’s war guilt would enable the party to lay the blame for Germany’s 
disastrous postwar situation firmly where it belonged, i.e. at the door of 
the military and political elites of Imperial Germany. However, the 
majority of Social-Democrats were unwilling to confront the bitter truth 
of their own share of guilt in supporting those who had been responsible 
for the war.'* The spp leadership’s refusal even to consider the idea of 
German war guilt was also motivated by the fear that any such admission 
would make it near impossible to fight the Versailles treaty and what was 
perceived at the time as its unduly harsh conditions. However, it thereby 
opened the floodgates for all those who denounced the Versailles treaty as 
a ‘peace of shame’ and regarded those who signed ıt (including the Social- 
Democrats) as national traitors. The campaign against Versailles— 
combined with the stab-in-the-back theory of a heroic German army 
cheated of its victory by Socialist insurrection and sabotage—proved to 
be the most successful propaganda platform of the National Socialists in 
their electoral successes of the early 19308. 


It is beyond any doubt that Social-Democrats were in the forefront of the 
resistance to Nazism between 1933 and 1945. Otto Wels’s courageous 
speech against the Enabling Law in 1933 and the many Social-Democrats 
who gave their lives to the fight against fascism stand as a proud 
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monument to the spp’s anti-Nazi stand. Yet the period from January to 
July 1933 also saw efforts by parts of the spp leadership to jump onto the 
bandwagon of right-wing nationalism in order to preserve the party 
organization even at the cost of making overtures to Hitler. Leading 
Social-Democrats, amongst them Otto Wels and Friedrich Stampfer, were 
foolish enough in March 1933 to strike a deal with Hermann Goring. In 
return for their going abroad to dissuade the foreign press from reporting 
negatively on the ‘new Germany’, the Hitler government would consider 
lifting the ban imposed on all spp newspapers and journals. When the 
Socialist International refused to be blackmailed by the German 

over this issue, Otto Wels resigned from the International’s bureau." On 
17 May 1933 the parliamentary party of the spp agreed to a foreign-policy 
declaration of the Nazis which called for equal treatment of Germany on 
the international scene. At a meeting of the parliamentary party on 16 
May, Fritz Baade, Friedrich Ebert Jr and many others argued that the spp 
had to demonstrate national sentiment and reliability. As in 1914, the, 
German parliament was united. For a moment it seemed as though the spp 
would become part and parcel of the Volksgeweinschafi, and everyone 
stood to sing the national anthem.'® And a mere fortnight before the spp 
was finally dissolved by the Nazis, the executive that remained in Berlin 
excluded prominent Social-Democrats like Vogel and Wels, who had 
already fled the country, from the party leadership on the grounds that 
they had been too critical of the Nazi government.” Far from 
condemning the aggressive nationalism of the Nazis, Social-Democrats 
like Lothar Erdmann claimed nationalism for the Social-Democrats: 
‘Those workers who volunteered for army service in August 1914, keen 
in their will to defend Germany, anticipated in their emotion the synthesis 
of socialism and nation. ... We are socialists, because we are Germans." 


Adherence by Social-Democrats to forms of right-wing nationalism was 
still perceptible in the many statements of imprisoned Social-Democrats 
inside Germany and exiled members abroad. Julius Leber, murdered by 
the Nazis for his part ın the coup against Hitler on 20 July 1944, wrote in 
his prison cell: “The party of Bebel, once born and carried by the blind 
instincts and beliefs of the unknown and nameless mass of the German 
people, during the course of its history, has lost touch with this 
primordial power (Uréraff) and its nuances. At the end it no longer knew 
anything of the dreams and compulsive passions which rested in the 
endless depth of millions, more powerful than all words and ideologies.’ 
For a long time Hans Vogel and Erich Ollenhauer, the spp leaders exiled 
in London, were adamant that their task was not to fight Nazi Germany in 
conjunction with the Western democracies. Instead they saw their role as 
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defending German national interest not only against Hitler but also 
against Britain and the Allies.*° In 1940 Wenzel Jaksch, executive 
member of the spp ın exile, argued that a Germany governed by the Nazis 
was better than a Germany dismembered by an Allied victory.2' The 
leauers of the spp assumed that after the defeat of Hitler they would only 
stand a chance of winning a majority in democratic elections if they could 
point to an impeccable record in defending Germany as a nation. 


This policy was singularly unsuccessful in bringing the Social-Democrats 
to power in the early years of the Federal Republic. To be sure, Kurt 
Schumacher continued the policy line of the spp-in-exile by stressing the 
national question. ‘Germany,’ he argued, ‘will never accept the Oder- 
Neisse frontier as determined by the Allies in Potsdam. With peaceful 
means we will fight for every square metre of land beyond that line. This 
devastated no-man’s-land where no blade of grass and no ear of com 
gtow cannot be adequately built up by Poland—not politically, not 
organically, not in terms of the Volk. This is the terrain for which we will 
fight’™ Although the protest against the mass expulsion of Germans 
from the territones belonging to East European states after 1945 was 
common to all German parties, and Schumacher’s nationalism here was 
an answer to the denial of basic human rights to millions of Germans in 
Eastern Europe, he again employed the right-wing ethnic definition of 
nationalism. No one can doubt Schumachet’s sincerity in speaking for the 
refugees, but his nationalism was at least partly linked to political 
calculation. After all it was more than likely that the Allied occupying 
forces would soon be unpopular with the German population, and then, 
the nationalist, anti-Allied position of the spp would pay off. Another 
consideration, albeit less important, was that most of the old spp 
strongholds lay in the Soviet zone of occupation. Only in a united 
Germany would the spp stand a good chance of winning a majority in free 
and democratic elections. However, once again the spp’s nationalism 
badly backfired as it permanently alienated the party from most leaders of 
the Western nations, while at the same time Western integration proved 
popular with a clear majority of West Germans who were all too willing 
to sacrifice seventeen million East Germans for the fat and protected years 
of the ‘economic miracle’. 


Neue Ostpolitik and the Greens 


It was against this background of a whole string of catastrophic decisions 
linking an acceptance of right-wing nationalism with a firm will to power 
that the spp leadership in the 19508 and 19608 turned its back on 
Schumacher’s rabid nationalism and finally embarked on the road to the 
Nese Ostpolitik. This policy was Willy Brandt’s enduring monument. He 
will be remembered, if for nothing else, for falling on his knees in front of 
the Jewish memorial in the Warsaw ghetto. And yet, in the 1960s, Brandt 
was still thinking very much ın the national categories of Schumacher’s 
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spp. At the 1966 party conference in Dortmund he argued: ‘In the long 
run no people can live ... 1f it cannot say “yes” to the fatherland.” 

, Initially, the Nese Ostpohtik was a national policy aimed at bringing to a 
halt the steady drifting apart of the two Germanies and the growing 
mutual alienation of the people of West and East. 


Tt was only in the 19708 and 1980s that Brandt as well as most of the other 
initiators of the Nese Ostpolitik came increasingly to recognize and accept 
the de-facto existence of two Germanies. In 1988, only one year before the 
‘velvet revolutions’ in Eastern Europe brought the Cold War to an end, 
Willy Brandt spoke of the reunification of Germany as the central sham 
belief (Lebens/age) of the Federal Republic.4 Under Brandt’s towering 
influence, the spp of the Esks) increasingly abandoned national self- 
definitions. Thus, ideas of a post-national German identity, seen by and 
large as cultural and non-political, found a home within the party. 
However, it should not be forgotten that in the 1980s some Social- 
Democrats had developed a kind of anti-Naro nationalism. Horst Ehmke, 
for example, had drawn attention to the fact that the first victims of any 
war in Europe would be the two Germanies whose territory would be the 
major battleground in any European theatre of war. Following on from 
this he argued that Germany had interests which spanned both East and 
West, hence were truly national and as such different from the interests of 
the Federal Republic’s Western allies.’ Such a nationalist discourse 
became quite popular in the peace movement, providing a direct bridge to 
the older left-wing nationalism. In one way or another Social-Democrats 
like Herbert Ammon and Peter Brandt, and Greens like Gert Bastian and 
Alfred Mechtershe:mer, participated ın this revival of debates on national 
identity in West Germany in the early and mid 1980s. In the light of the 
development of the German revolution in 1989 Willy Brandt was the first 
to make another volte-face, reverting to his older national positions. 
From being sham, reunification became the inescapable fate of Germany, 
set in motion by higher than human forces which could not be stopped by 
mere mortals. This quasi-mystical belief is nowhere better expressed than 
in Willy Brandt’s famous train metaphor from his speech addressing the 
party conference in Berlin on 27 September 1990: ‘When the train of 
reunification rolls, no one should come under its wheels through his or 
her own zest.’ 


One year earlier, in December 1989, he had already claimed in a speech in 
Berlin: ‘However great the guilt of a nation may be, it cannot be 





*3 Cited after Jurgen Lememann, ‘Ein grubeloder Patriot Willy Brandt und die 
Deutschen’, Der Spoage/, no. 42, 1992. 

M The speech of Brandt was published in Frankfurter Ramdschan, 15 September 1988. 
25 Horst Ehmke, ‘Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland’, in Jurgen Habermas, ed., 
Stichworte yur ‘Gerstigen Sitmateen der Za’, vol. 1: Nation meal Republik, Frankfurt 1979, 


51-76. 

Sb chav of Hv Aus Cuafertast of dp SPD ies Berti) tayo; Bellin ited pe OE Wels 
interesting that time and again critics of the spp’s besitant reaction to reunification 
referred to the reunification process in terms which asserted an inescapable natural 
event. The most striking example of such an analogy to the world of natural disasters 1s 
without doubt Rolf Schneider, ‘Man kann ein Erdbeben auch verpassen’, first 
published ın Dæ Zest, 27 Apal 1990 and reprinted in Germras Polttics and Secty, vol. 20, 
1990. 
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whitewashed by forcing upon it a never ending division.’*7 Evidently he 
was returning to thinking in categories of the Vole rather than of citizens 
with differentiated political responsibilities. Of course a sentence like this 
recalls the well-known dictum of the political Right that enough is 
enough and that all the heart-searching about the Nazi past should best be 
altogether abandoned. And it chimes in nicely with Brigitte Seebacher- 
Brandt writing about the ‘soul of the Volk’, the ‘dreams, instincts and y 

. moods’ of ordinary folk which run ‘deeper than a superficial left-wing 
rationality’ is able to grasp.” 


Has Left Nationalism a Future? 


It is precisely this right-wing nationalism, linking pride in the nation state 
with pride in the elusive category of the people, Volk, or blood, which is 
excessively dangerous for the new Germany. Of course it is true that 
nationalism exists in a multitude of contexts, forms and expressions. Its 
meaning 1s not fixed once and for all, but can shift and has shifted 
considerably in its nineteenth- and twentieth-century history. In the 
reunified Germany it has become the standard rhetorical device to refer to 
‘good’ patriotism whilst at the same time denouncing ‘bad’ nationalism. 
And, looking back on more than a century of Social-Democratic history, 
the Social-Democratic idea of the nation from its very ongins in the . 
nineteenth century was indeed different from the definition of the nation 
by the political Right.7? The patriotism of the spp remained linked to 
demands for social justice and political freedom. If Social-Democrats 
spoke of the nation they meant a nation of equal citizens, not the o/k as 
defined by ethnic origin. Social-Democratic ideas of the nation were 
rooted in the ideas of 1848, when national and liberal-democratic 
demands still went hand in hand. However, after 1848 the meaning of 
national identity changed significantly in that it became increasingly 
decoupled from democracy and liberalism. The political Right could lay 
claim to its meaning and successfully linked it to questions of race and 
ethnicity. Social-Democrats for their part held out against this dominant 
interpretation of national identity, and throughout long periods repre- 
sented the more democratic and progressive potential within German 
political culture. As I have shown, however, this did not prevent them 
from moving closer to the right-wing discourse on nationalism at several~* 
critical junctures in their twentieth-century history. 


The latest juncture of 1989 is so important because here, really for the first 
time since 1848, national demands went hand in hand once again with 
liberal and democratic ones. A number of important questions thus 
emerge: can the meaning of nationalism and national identity be 
reinterpreted in the light of the revolutionary events? Will the political 


*7 Cited after Gunter Hofmann, ‘Mitten in den deutschen Fragen. Willy Brandt und der 
Nationaliszmus—cein Gespriich mit dem SPD Ebrenvoraitzenden’, Dis Zeit, 26 January 


1990. 
a8 Seebacher-Brandt, Die Links snd du Exabeit, pD. 35. 

29 The best starting-point for the spp’s relationship to the nation state from the 
nineteenth century to the present is Peter Brandt and Dieter Groh, ‘Vaserlandsioss qa 
Gesell . Sexsaldemokratn xud Natea 1866—1990, Munich 1992. In the English language ` 
see John Schwarmmantel, Secsalisw and the Idea of the Nation, London 1991, espectally 
pp. 88-136. 
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Left be able to reclaim the nation and found a national identity which will 
be underpinned by democratic and liberal values? Given that there is no 
evil essence in German national identity as such, there are indeed forms of 
national identity that the Left should claim for itself. One such 
opportunity lies ın linking the new German nation state firmly to the idea 
of constitutional patriotism.?° If a belief in constitutional values rather 
than membership of an ethnic community 1s regarded as the bench mark 
of citizenship, then the reform of the outdated German citizenship laws, 
dating back to pre-First World War times, is unavoidable. 


In post-reunification Germany patriotism and nationalism have not yet 
acquired any fixed meaning. However, there are various efforts to 
dominate the discourse on national identity. Within the cpu/csu, 
nationalism seems increasingly to replace older European convictions. 
The old Europeanist Helmut Kohl, ever willing to stress the European 
vocation of Germany, may one day be replaced by Wolfgang Schiuble as 
party leader, whose nationalist rhetoric (most visible at the Berlin party 
conference of the cpu last year) has received much attention in recent 
months. Heiner Geissler, once regarded as the major theoretician of the 
CDU, has become a marginal figure in his own party due to his persistent 
criticism of the growing nationalism and his continued insistence on a 
multicultural and European Germany. More characteristic of the future 
CDU seem to be personalities like the erstwhile presidential candidate, 
Steffen Heitmann, for whom National Socialism’s relevance amounts to 
nothing more than an unnecessary guilt complex. Or the speaker on 
domestic affairs in the cpu/csu parliamentary party, Erwin Marschewski, 
who opposed reform of the German citizenship laws with so/kisch 
arguments that anyone holding dual nationality could not feel an 
exclusive belonging to the German people. Or the cpu politicians united 
in the Deutschland-Forum whose blatant nationalism has been criticized 
by Heiner Geissler as suicidal for the cpu as a people’s party.3' Whether 
the national tone ın Roman Herzog’s first (improvised) speech as new 
president of the Federal Republic was just due to the lack of his rhetorical 
talent is at least doubtful.}? 


For the csu the prominent withdrawal into a Euroscepticism of British 
Conservative dimensions of the minister-president of Bavaria, Edmund 


3° This concept was first put forward by Dolf Sternberger, “Verfassungspatriotismus’, 

Frankfurter Allerarerme Zestamg, 23 May 1979. Also iem, Verfassumgspatrietisarns, 
Frankfurt 1990. It was prominently adopted by Jurgen Habermas as the only 
legitimate form of patnotism in the context of the ‘historians’ controversy’ ın the mid 
19808. See Jurgen Habermas, Eim Art Schadensebwschlomg, Frankfurt 1987. For the 
usefulness of constitutional patnotiam as underpinning notions of German national 
identity see Jurgen Gebhardt, ‘Verfassungspatriotismus als Identitatskonrept der 
Nation’, in axs pelitik and xeitgeschichte, B14/93, 2 April 1993. 

3! For the possible emergence of a new national-conservative elite in the cpu see ‘Die 
Partei der deutschen Einhest ım Hartetest. Zur Lage der cou in Ost und West: Entsteht 
cine neue national-konservatrve Eliter’, Fraahfurter Remaschan, 16 October 1993. The 
national dimension also plays 2 major role in Wolfgang Schauble, Usd der Zukunft 
rapewandt, Berlin 1994. For Heiner Geissler’s criticism of neo-nationalism in Germany 
and within his own party see Hemmer Gerssier um Gesprdch mit Ganther Hofmann uad Werner 
A. Perger, Stuttgart 1993 

3” That Herzog’s political rhetoric ıs not free of pelkisch sentiments is underlined by 
Gunter Hoffmann, ‘Ein merkwürdig deutsches Pathos’, Dw Zest, 27 May 1994. 
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Stoiber, and other leading members 1s also part of a new conservative 
national identity. Peter Gauweiler, csu politician and Bavaria’s former 
minister for the environment, recently held a joint political meeting with 
the extreme right-wing Eurosceptics Manfred Brunner and Jörg Haider. 
Bavarian Europhobia is partly motivated by fear of extreme right-wing 
Republican successes at the Landtag elections later this year. The 
European elections can indeed be read as justification for the re- ~ 
nationalization of the cpu/csu. After all Franz Schénhuber’s Republik- 
aner will not be represented in Europe, as they polled a disappointing (for 
them) 3.9 per cent. Especially in Bavaria many of those who had voted for 
the party in 1989 returned to the csu this tme round. And yet the advance 
of right-wing nationalist rhetoric and thinking into what still is a centre- 
tight people’s party, committed to defence of the Federal Republic’s 
parliamentary democracy and the forging of ever closer links among the 
countries of the European Union, is dangerous as it lowers the threshold 
to the extremists on the Right. The political Left should keep well clear of 
such populism and remember Jurgen Habermas’s scathing attack on an 
artificial re-nationalization of German political discourse.) 


But, for good or ill, Germany 1s a nation state once again. To stand on the 
sidelines, distrust the new Germany and indulge ın national nihilism 
would leave the field wide open for the political Right to recapture the 4 
national discourse. Therefore, efforts on the Left, for example by 
Heinrich August Winkler or Peter Brandt, to present more progressive 
concepts for a liberal national identity, can serve as useful correctives and 
should not be misunderstood as a return to the destructive German 
nationalism of the first half of the twentieth century.5* Ideas of 
constitutional patriotism, of democratic rights and freedoms, of an 
enlarged and democratized European Union and of social justice are well 
developed to serve as pillars for a possible left-wing national identity. 
There have been huge demonstrations against racist violence which go 
some way in this direction. 


Yet one cannot help feeling a slight unease about some of the efforts to 
define a progressive left-wing national idenuty. Much of this has to do 
with the difficulty of any theoretical distinction between good and bad 4 
nationalism. In political reality the nationalism of the political Right and 
the patriotism of the political Left could rarely be so easily detached from 
one another and separated into good and bad as the idealistic definition 
would allow for. Karl Kautsky in 1907 already saw the difficulty of 
making any distinction absolute: ‘If the patriotism of the bourgeoisie and 
of the working class are totally different, one can nevertheless think of 
situations where both can unite in a common effort, even ina war.’ The 
nationalism of the spp in Wilhelmine Germany, at the outbreak of the 
First World War, during the years of the Weimar Republic, under Nazism 
and in exile, and also under Schumacher in the early years of the Federal 
Republic, not only belies the myth of an anti-national Left; it also 





3 Jurgen Habermas, ‘Die Stunde der nationalen Empfindung’, in idem, Dre sechbolende 
Regelatres, Frankfurt 1990 
4 Heinrich August Winkler, Fur den Westen—ohne Vorbehalt’, Dw Zeit, 19 
November 1993. Peter Brandt, ‘German Identity’, in debetts, voL 1, 1993. 

33 Karl Kautsky, Petrretisarns und Sextaldemekratis, LOIR 1907, P. 14- 
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demonstrates that any sharp distinction between the ‘good’ patriotism of 
the spp and the ‘bad’ nationalism of the political Right 1s a fallacy. In the 
course of their twentieth-century history the Social-Democrats have at 
several junctures gone down the road of nationalism, as defined by the 
political Right. Each and every time they were morally and politically 
damaged by the experience. 


Nationalism dominated the party particularly at times when there was 
much talk of a crisis on the Left. The left-wing nationalists could then 
present identification with the nation state as a deus ex machina which 
would solve all problems. For the spp this was, for example, the case after 
the so-called Hosteatottes elections of 1907, in which the right-wing parties 
successfully claimed that the spp could not be trusted on account of its 
anti-colontalism and negative nationalism. The spp lost about half of its 
seats in the Reichstag, and in the following years the nationalists in the 
party grew in strength. Socialists like Wolfgang Heine and Gustav Noske 
argued for an unwavering loyalty to the nation state, thereby accepting 
the hegemonic Volk definition of nationalism. Those critical of adopting 
such right-wing nationalism, like Clara Zetkin, Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Liebknecht, increasingly found themselves marginalized in the 
party. The same conjuncture of nationalism and crisis can be found in the 
late 19208, when there was a widespread feeling in the spp, especially 
amongst some of the younger members, that the party was becoming 
increasingly ossified and unattractive. Again, for example, the Hofgeis- 
mar circle, including prominent Socialists such as Carlo Mierendorff, 
propagated nationalism as a remedy. In the 1980s, and especially after 
reunification, the crisis literature on the spp fills a whole shelf.?° Little 
wonder, therefore, that once again the neo-nationalists are raising their 
voices in the party. However, as a number of sober empirical analyses of 
the long-term electoral chances of the spp and left-wing, social- 
democratic parties in Europe point out, this sounding of the death-knell 
for European social-democracy might well be premature. In a recent 
major study Wolfgang Merkel has demonstrated that theories of an 
inexorable decline of European social-democracy are myths however 
much they are repeated.37 





36 See, for example, Alan Wolfe, ‘Hes Socal Democracy a Future”, 

Pedites, voL 11, 1978, Ralf Dahrendorf, Lsfe Chances: Approaches te Social and Political 
Theery, London 1980, André Gorz, Farewell te the Werking Class: an Essay on Post- 
Industrial Socialism, London 1982, Rolf Ebbighausen and Friedrich Tiemann, eds, Das 
Ende der Arbeiterbewegung in Dest schland?, Opladen 1984, Graeme Duncan, ‘A Crisis of 
Socal Democracy?’, Parliamentary Affairs, vol 38, 1985, Leo Panitch, “The Impasse of 
Social Democratic Politics’, SecsaHist Regester, vol. 22, 1985/1986, Willam E Paterson 
and Alastair H. Thomas, eds, The Fatars of Social Democracy: Problems and Praspects of 
Socia! Democrat: Parties in Western Exrepe, Oxford 1986, Adam Prreworski and John 
Sprague, Paper Stems: The Histery of Electoral Socialism, Chicago 1986, Christiane 
Lemke and Gary Marks, eds, The Criss of Socialism m Exreps, Durham 1992, Martin 
Bauer ed., What's Left?, Berlin 1993. 

37 Wolfgang Merkel, Eøde der Sexzeldewekrain?, Frankfurt 1993. For an English- 
language summary of his argument see idem, ‘After the Golden Age Is Socal 
Democracy Doomed to Decline’, in Chnstiane Lemke and Gary Marks, eds, The 
Crisis. Compare also Klaus Armingeon, ‘Soxtaldemokratie am Ende’, Osterrerchische 
Zeitschrift fur Peltikwisseaschafi, vol. 18, 1989 
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The Democratic Alternative 


Willy Brandt’s Esks, accused as they are of a lack of understanding for 
nationalism and of being caught up ın an ahistorical neurosis, have thus ın 
one sense more to recommend themselves in terms of future social- 
democratic policy than many commentators are willing to admit today. 
To say that they left a vacuum where previously there had been 
nationalism is simply wrong. The idea of a post-national German identity, t 
much scorned today, included a very clear identification with both region ` 
and locality as well as with Europe.?* In a re-nationalized Germany both 
of these orientations are now under threat. As a German, to be cautious 
about stirrings of nationalism is not ahistorical. On the contrary ıt means 
drawing the lessons of twentieth-century German history. One lesson still 
reads that restraint in the field of international politics becomes Germany 
far better than rampant hubus. The attitude of the new Germany to post- 
Communist Poland and Eastern Europe in general, the unhelpful 
German diplomatic initiatives in the Yugoslav crisis, the apparent 
ruthlessness of the German negotiators in Brussels over the terms of 
enlargement of the European Union, and the remilitarization of German 
foreign policy, all point to the abandonment of that modesty.39 The spp 
should be wary here, as ın other cases, of trying—once again—to be more 
nationalist than the political Right. The definite shift in the spp position 
towards accepting more and more the deployment of German armed** 
forces outside the NATO area 1s only one example where the Social- 
Democrats seem to be trotting behind the government rather than setting 

a convincing alternative agenda. 


Such lack of a distinct profile will not lead the party to electoral victory in 
the autumn general elections. The catastrophic result in the 1994 
European elections (32.2 per cent; worse than the extremely bad result of 
33.5 per cent for the spp in the 1990 general election) can be read as a 
warning to develop credible alternatives to the policies of the cpu on the 
national question as well as in other policy fields. Rudolf Scharping’s 
tactic of sitting on the fence, trying to convince voters that a change to the 
sPD would not radically alter government policy, has cost the party dearly. 
In the European elections, the spp lost voters especially to the Greens 1n 
the West and to the pps in the East. The good result of the pps (4.7 per cent pa 
nationally; 40.3 per cent in East Berlin!) must worry the spp. It suggests ” 
the possible establishment of another party to the left of the spp. The left- 
wing Lager could become more diverse.4! The Social-Democrats can still 





5" See, for example, Oskar Lafontrine, Destsche Wabrbesten. Dis matromals und di serials 
Frags, Hamburg 1990, and Peter Glotz, Der Irrinm des Natromalstaats. Europaische Redes 
an nn dextsches Pabiikam, Stuttgart 1990 

39 For a pervasive analysis sec Wolfram Wette, ‘Der Wunsch nach Weltmacht’, Dw 
Zait, 30 Jaly 1993. 

£ The driving force behind this reomentation 1n the foreign policy of the spp 1s the 
leader of the spp’s parliamentary group, Hans-Ulnoch Klose. See, for example, the 
revealing interview entitled ‘Wir mussen Uno-fahig werden’, Der S pugel, 6 September 
1993. 

‘Por the pps sec also the interesting, 1f somewhat panegyrical account by Eric Canepa, 
‘Germany’s Party of Democratic Socialism’, Seciahst Reguster 1994. The pps itself has 
recently been accused of nationalist tendencies by a group of Marxists around the 
monthly journal KesAret. For the ongoing debate on nationalism and the pps see ‘Dem 
deutschen Volke dienen”, KeaAret, July 1994. 
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prevent this from happening, but they have to engage in more debate on 
key issues and values in the new Germany, including the debate on 
national identity. 


As long as the ixs sangez still determines citizenship, as long as it is still 
doubtful whether a clear majority of Germans define themselves in terms 
of the ideas of their liberal constitution, as long as economic nationalism 
(Habermas’s warning of a pu-nationalism*) remains stronger than 
commitment to a democratic and pluralistic state, as long as the idea of the 
nation remains linked to the idea of the Volk in Germany, it is not 
inappropriate to warn against the dangers of German nationalism. 
Konrad Weiss, the outspoken East German dissident, has recently 
spoken of the ‘narrow nationalism’ that increasingly characterizes the 
new Germany and warned of its consequences.*3 This caution has little to 
do with ‘negative nationalism’ and much to do with historical conscious- 
ness and responsibility. With all due understanding of the necessity for 
many people to feel at home somewhere (be ıt a village, a city, a region, a 
nation or a continent), and with all the justified reservations against a 
blind ant-nattonalism which sees everything German as evil, it has to be 
firmly maintained that an artificial re-nationalization of German identity 
might well spell danger.“ The artificial creation of national identity by 
presenting a more positive and more homogeneous picture of German 
history is presented as helping to overcome the reunification crisis. 
Speeches about blood, sweat and tears are meant to create feelings of 
togetherness and a greater willingness for sacrifice. However, against 
those efforts, it has to be maintained that such a functional use of 
nationalism might easily deteriorate into an apologia for German 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century history which excludes any problema- 
tization of its less appealing aspects.*5 National idenuty, if there has to be 
one, should not be a blind one, but one which is aware of its own 
shortcomings and failings, one which can be critical of the collective that 
it feels part of, and one which allows for a plurality of social identities. 


A progressive German national identity 1s possible then. But 1s ıt needed? 
I tend to agree with Peter Alter who sees efforts to revive German 
national identity for political purposes as anachronistic: ‘Who today 18 
moved by the absence or the artificiality of a German national 
consciousness, the power of a German national state, the “greatness” of 
the nation?’4® The national agenda remains an artificial one, whilst the 


# Jurgen Habermas, Der DM-Nationalismus’, Dee Zest, 30 March 1990 

43 Konrad Wess, ‘Die Restauration knecht aus tausend Lichern. Befindet sich das 
vereinte Deutschland auf dem Weg in einen neuen Nationalismus?’, Frankfurter 
Raadschen, 28 September 1993. 

“ Compare Daniel Cohn-Bendit, ‘Wer ist links, wer rechts”, Der Spiegel, 3 January 


1994 
4) This bas been the case in the ‘historians’ controversy’, and is also currently 
happening in much of the revimonist historiography post-reunification. See Bernd 
Faulenbach, ‘Probleme des Umgangs mit der Vergangenheit im vereinten Deutsch- 
land: Zur Gegenwartsbedeutung der sungsten Geschichte’, in Werner Weidenfeld, ed., 
Deatschland. Eim Natien—deppelte Geschichte. Materialien yum deutschen Selbstverstanduts, 
Cologne 1993. 
4 Peter Alter, “Die Nation ist den Deutschen wenig vertraut’, Hemde/sblatt, 1/2 October 
1993. 
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agenda of the Ewks/—social justice, political freedom and ecological 
responsibility—is, if anything, more pressing in year four of reunification 
than it ever was in the old Federal Republic. The spp might do worse than 
take to heart the words of Ginter Grass—a long-time spp stalwart who 
recently left the party disappointed with its policies—that the spp 1s still 
the major alternative for the future but that the party is in danger of 
forgetting this.*7 The spp does not need nationalism to prop up its 
electoral chances later this year. What it does need is convincing policies © 
which look decisively different from those of the government. In 1969 the 
Social-Democrats won power because they were perceived by many 
Germans as the party of vision, the party with new ideas for the future, the 
party which could break out of the stifling monotony of the Adenauer 
years, the party of Brandt’s famous dictum: ‘Mebr Demokratie wagen [dare 
more democracy]. To regain that drive, what is necessary is a 
reformulated vision of a solidaristic society of citizens (which may, of 
course, come in the form of national identity), not a mystical nationalism 
which rests on the notion of the Vol.4 


Sadly such a vision of an ecologically responsible, post-industrial 
modernization of society is woefully absent from any recent party 
document of the spp. To that extent, one might disagree with Helga 
Grebing’s tentative hope that programmatically the spp could develop £, 
into a model for future social-democratic parties.49 Instead the best basis 
for a future left-wing politics might lie with the recent Leipzig declaration 

of Bundnis 90/Die Grunen, which could also be entitled ‘Mehr Demokratie 
wagen—matk I]’.'° Instead of responding to the nationalist agenda set by 
the cpu/csu government, this declaration stands for innovative begin- 
nings in a whole number of important policy areas of the future, e.g. 
reform of German citizenship laws, reform of a welfare state based on 
assumptions of destructive economic growth, reform of the economy 
towards an ecologically responsible system, reform of the political 
process so as to allow more participation by citizens and reduce the all- 
pervading influence of political parties, strong commitment to the 
constitution and rejection of efforts to change the parameters of its 
meaning (as has happened in the change of the asylum laws, and in the 
proposed measures to fight organized crime). If historical experience is 
anything to go by, the neo-nationalists in the spp would only lead thee 
party down yet another cul-de-sac. 


47 Verfassung. Kultur. Nation. Ein Gesprach mit Gunter Grass’, Freskfarter 
Remaschan, 29 January 1994. 

4 Compare Jurgen Habermas, ‘Nachholende Revolution und linker Revisionsbedarf. 
Was heisst Soxisliamus heute’, in idem, Dee machbelende Revolution. 

® Helga Grebing, ‘Gesellschaftlicher Wertwandel und die Suche nach einer neuen 
Parteudentitat in den Soztaldemokratien Europas seit den yoer Jahren’, Archiv fur 
Sexselesschichts, vol. 29, 1989, especially pp. 292-6. More critical of the spp’s 
programme review: Stephen Padgett, “The German Socal Democrats: A Redefinition 
of Social Democracy or Bad Godesberg Mark II’, West Exrepean Poftttes, vol 16, 1993. 
3° The text of the Leipzig declaration has been published under the utle ‘Die Chance für 
cin anderes Deutschland besteht noch’, Frankfurter Ramdschan, 21 June 1993. 
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‘C’est la lutte initiale’: Steps in the 
Realignment of the French Left 


In the last two years, a string of elections and the Maastricht referendum have 
-confirmed the rapid realignment of forces on the French Left. The Socialist 
Party has been brutally expelled from government, at the end of a decade that 
saw it tarnished and compromised by office and lose tenets and landmarks of 
its identity. The Communist Party has alternated unhappily between 
stagnation and decline. The 1980s put an end to the pcr—es bipolarity that 
made the Programme Commun possible. The Euro-elections of June 1994 
show a further development: the end of Socialist Party dominance on the 
Left. The Left has broken up along various fault-lines: the question of the 
Nation pits neo-Jacobins against Euro-federalists; the social question splits . 
political ecology; while the rate of reform in French Communism adds to the 
_fumber of groupuscules inhabiting the ‘alternative Left’. The low credit of 
=the political class in general has been favourable to the emergence of a 
left-wing demagogue, Berard Tapie. The French Left is a place for 
convergences and confrontations as it seeks to define a popular alternative to 
yı 


the state of things. Voices call for ‘big bangs’ and new parties, without 
necessarily entering into dialogue, and it is far from clear if, during this 
complex process, a way will be found to unite the republican constituency 
for the decisive presidential election of 1995. And there 1s a real danger 
that, in contrast, the Right will find some way of uniting its forces. 


Is There a Left to Realign? 


Political scientists have liked to divide societies into two types: the society 
of consensus and the divided society, France belonging to the latter type. 
In societies such as Great Britain and the United States, the argument 
goes, conflicts are regulated and tensions appeased through the 
acceptance of a common rule and the search for compromise. France, on 
the other hand, is a society torn apart, which cultivates its divisions, and 
prefers solutions imposed by revolutionary violence to those found 
through negotiation. Its political life is structured by the division between 
Left and Right. 


And now, according to this schema, France has joined the group of 
consensual societies. Its past of war, coup d’état and strike action is the 
stuff of history books. The street-fight has been extracted from political 
life. The anniversary of the Commune, like the Bicentenary of 1989, 
interested few people. The old passions of anti-clericalism and monarch- 
ism belong to the margins. 


The new political geometry was indicated during the pame ministership 
of Michel Rocard: it was his opening out to the centre that partly 
explained his season of popularity. The Communist Party and the Front 
National are portrayed as untouchable extremes, and not as members of 
the families of Left and Right. For the majority of French citizens, these 
notions of Left and Right no longer seem to mean much, and the number 
of sceptics has grown rapidly in recent years: from 48 per cent in March 
1988, on the eve of the presidential election, they had grown to 56 per cent 
in November 1990, and recent polls have put them at 67 per cent." 


Such a geometry can be explained by disaffection with global systems of 
explanation, linked to distrust of and disappointment with foreign 
models, especially actually existing socialism, but also by facts of French 
political life. We can imagine the thoughts of a Socialist voter, let alone a 
Ps militant, who adhered to the party in 1978 or 1980 in order to ‘changer 
la vie’, who had been promised in 1981 an irreversible break with 
capitalism, and who then heard, three years later, the prime minister, 
Laurent Fabius, define as the guiding principles of his government, 
modernization and unity, praising profit and enterprise. The alternation 
of Left and Right has demonstrated differences over immigration and 
privatization, but the old duel between capitalism and socialism is, for the 
majority of political actors, defunct. 


Such blurring of the distinctions between Left and Right has encouraged 
the emergence of a current of ecologism proclaiming itself to be ‘ni droite 
ni gauche’. The clumsy behaviour of the Socialist Party helps explain this 


1 See René Rémond, La Pebtrgne s'est plus co qu'elle dtait, Paris 1993, p. 20. 
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phenomenon. Although the Socialists managed to attract the ecological 
campaigners that emerged in 1968, and in the anti-nuclear campaigns of 
the 19708, their actions in government alienated them. The dramatic 
appearance of Le Pen, actively exploited by Mitterrand, shifted attention 
away from the Green question. The farce of the Retsbow Warrior showed 
the disdain felt by the powers that be. And the promotion of the Green 
leader, Brice Lalonde, to a minor ministerial post, only added insult to 
injury. By the beginning of the 19908, a significant number of Greens, 
especially Antoine Waechter, vigorously rejected affiliations with the 
Left, happily passing alliances with right-wing local administrations. 


On the eve of the legislative elections of 1993, a detailed opinion survey in 
Libération appeared to confirm the existence of a ‘centroid geometry’.* A 
large consensus around the market and Europe cast out onto the extremes 
the pcr and the FN. Republican solidarity was not what it used to be: the 
Communists were the third choice of Socialist voters, behind the centre- 
right and the Greens. The Communist Party enjoyed only weak support 
from its own electors: a majority were not in agreement with the party’s 
manifesto. 


It was in this transformed and confused context that Michel Rocard made 
his speech in favour of a ‘big bang’ on the Left, just prior to the elections. 
The setting was symbolic: a suburb of Tours, venue of the great split, in 
1920, between the reformists of Léon Blum and the revolutionaries of the 
Third International. 


Rocard spoke in favour of a radical politics that no longer recognized the 
centrality of labour. In Western society, he argued, inequalities appear 
under various guises, but the sense of belonging to a class, or collective 
movement, 1s no longer considered a reality. With the loss of class 
solidarity, change is only effective in so far as it touches the individual. 
Rocard protested that he would always be a socialist, but asserted that 
what was an clement of personal identity had become an element of 
confusion at the level of collective identity. In ‘Socialist Party’ there was 
‘socialist’ and ‘party’. Each of these terms needed to be transformed. 
Rocard called for a ‘big bang’, the creation of a movement uniting all 
those who believed in solidarity and transformation, from ecologists to 
socially-miaded centrists to reformed Communists. 


Rocard’s intervention provoked varied reactions on the French Left. The 
ecologists were unsurprisingly ambivalent. Brice Lalonde, who had been 
Rocard’s minister, accepted his outstretched hand, and congratulated him 
on his willingness to abandon the label ‘socialist’. Waechter, on the other 
hand, called Rocard’s proposal a ‘Big Mac: a piece of green lettuce 
between two pink slices with a topping of red tomatoes’. The pcr was 
even more truculent, reminding everyone of Rocard’s record as prime 
minister: the Gulf War, amnesty for corrupt politicians. It was nothing 
but a ‘black hole’: alliance with the Greens and the Right. 


Rocard did, however, receive a critical welcome from the left of the 
Socialist Party, especially Julien Dray’s Gauche Socialiste, and from 





* Lisbérateen, 6/7 March 1993. 
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dissident Communists such as the former minister Charles Fiterman and 
the economust Philippe Herzog. Rocard’s ‘big bang’ echoed the desire for 
la recomposttion, they believed, but it was not the first contribution. As 
Fiterman pointed out, the ‘big bang’ for Communists had been the fall of 
the Berlin Wall. 


Whatever is accepted as the starting-point of this process, a vigorous 
debate has gripped the French Left on ideology and the future form of the * 
Left. Associations such as Convergences and Confrontations have broken 
down divisions between Socialists and Communists, and opened doors to 
Greens and non-aligned. The erosion of the pcr has created offshoots 
such as Gilbert Wasserman’s Alternative Democratie Socialisme. La 
recom position has been the main subject of reviews such as Po/itis, as well as 
daily newspapers such as Le Mosde and Libération. 


Despite the disappointments of ‘actually existing socialism’, French and 
Soviet, it would be wrong to say that the Left 1s stuck in an ideological 
desert. The ‘big bang’ has found echoes in the work of the Left’s 
remaining intellectuals. One of the most interesting debates on the Left in 
the past year has been on the world of work, and especially the theme of % 
partage du travail. This debate was signalled by a special issue of the 
powerful Left review, Le Monde diplomatique, and especially an article in it - 
by André Gorz, ‘Bâtir la civilisation du temps libéré’.} 

For Gorz, the task of the economy is not to provide jobs, but to use the 
factors of production as efficiently as possible. The industrialized world is 
performing this task better and better. In the 1980s, France increased 
production by 30 per cent with 12 per cent less labour. By doing so, the 
economy can create what Gorz considers to be real wealth: free time. 
Politicians could react to this by vainly seeking classical full employment, 
or by sharing work and salaries which diminish with the length of work. 
They could also, however, redistribute gains in productivity, without loss 
of revenue. In such a future situation, Gorz believes, citizens could 
choose between different types of free time: parental leave, study leave 
and care leave, for example. A balance could be aimed for, between 
remunerative labour and autonomous activities without monetary aim. 
The future society would be characterized by ‘frugal abundance’. ` 


The theme of free time breathes utopian spint into the project of the Left. 
However, the electoral manifestos of the parties in 1993 offered only a 
piecemeal response. Both Socialists and Ecologists proposed job-sharing, 
even speaking of a four-day week, but Brice Lalonde affirmed that any 
reduction in hours would be accompanied by a corresponding cut in pay. 
The pcr responded with the alternative of a 35-hour week without loss of 
pay. The electoral consequences of these positions would illustrate the 
acceptability of the free-trme proposals. 


The most coherent reinvention of Left thinking has been made by Edgar 
Morin, the title of whose most recent book, Terre-patrie, reflects the 
convergence of red and green. Former proponent of ‘socialisme ou 
barbarie’, with its interest in the superstructure, its abandonment of belief 





3 Ls Monde diplomatique, March 1993. 
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in a perfect Future, and its critical view of the working class, Morin has 
continued down the revisionist road. In a long article in Ls Monde, aptly 
entitled ‘La Pensée socialiste en ruine’, Morin argued for ‘solidarité ou 
barbarie’, secking to revitalize the aspirations of socialism—liberty and 
fraternity — while rejecting its shibboleths: scientism, materialism, and 
Progress.4 


For Morin, the cognitive foundations of socialist thought are inadequate 
to understand the world, man and society. Science is characterized by 
uncertainty: it 1s a series of hypotheses to which every response is a 
question. As matter is only one component of the world, alongside energy 
and organization, then self-organization, self-production and creativity 
refute any materialistic determinism. Marxism, he argued, has had an 
impoverished, one-dimensional view of man as bowo faber, denying him 
the importance of dream and fantasy. There has been a neglect of the 
superstructure at the expense of the forces of production: for Morin, state 
power, the Nation and ideas have a reality of their own. 


If Morin recognizes the myth-making faculty of man, he considers it 
critically. The belief in the certainty of progress is simply a version of the 
Judeo-Christian narrative of history, and should thus be distrusted. 
Progress is not certain, but fragile. ‘Modernity’, as belief in the intrinsic 
virtues of technology and the law of history, has become untenable. What 
is needed, he claims, is a new ecology of action which recognizes our 
consubstantial link with the biosphere. Progress means the never-ending 
struggle to improve relationships between human beings and between 
humanity and the earth. Morin therefore chooses to speak in terms of ‘une 
lutte initiale’, rather than the apocalyptic vision of L’ Internationale. 


Morin proposes a new planetary thought which breaks with abstract 
universalism and revolutionism. It seeks to create links of solidarity 
between different identities: cultural, ethnic and national. The new Left 
would combine technological mutation with a corresponding social 
mutation, combatting problems such as those arising from urban 
development, regimentation of work, and pollution. 


Morin’s argument, which will be familiar to many who have followed his 
work, summarizes the tendencies of many theonsts of the ‘big bang’. 
Although the term ‘socialist’ 1s used with caution, there is a desire to reject 
moves towards ‘social democracy’ which combine management of 
capitalism with a lack of global vision and ambition. New Left thinking 
holds together respect for cultural difference and socially-minded 


ecologism. 


The ‘big bang’ of ideas and manifestos must be seen in the light of the 
election results of March 1993: they show what is acceptable to the voter, 
and also whether the ‘Left’ still exists in the electorate’s political 
imaginary. For the scientific pedant, ın the ‘big bang’ something must 
come from nothing: Rocard’s proposal glaringly ignored the traditions 
that different parts of the Left carried with them. The election results 
showed the persistence of old loyalties. 





4 Le Monde, 21 April 1993. 
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Aside from the catastrophic result of the Socialists, the biggest shock was 
the failure of the Greens, whose score (8 per cent) was only half of what 
the polls predicted. Their failure can be explained 1n large part by their 
rhetoric of ‘m droite ni gauche’: ıt demotivated disaffected ps voters who 
were considering offering them their support. The splits that such 
rhetoric caused in the green movement also discouraged potential nght- 
wing voters. Linked to this was the Greens’ apparent lack of a social 
agenda: their environmentalism and sanguine support for reducing pay 
along with hours would be unappealing to working-class voters hit by 


recession. 


The election in the Villeywif suburb of Paris bore this out. The contest 
pitted the incumbent, Georges Marchais, against two of the soixante- 
bxitards he had vilified twenty-five years before. The press portrayed the 
election as a revenge of 1968 against the pcr: the Stalinist Marchais was in 
difficulty faced with Alain Geismar, former Maoist now Mitterrand 
adviser, and Alain Lipietz, former Trotskyist, now leading thinker for the 
Greens. Marchais, however, played on his opponents’ current affiliations 
and waved the threat of a right-wing victory. He won the seat and his 
opponents were eliminated ın the first round. 


After the first round of voting, the persistence of the Left was confirmed: 
both ps and pcr leaders called for voting in a ‘republican spuit’. PCF 
candidates in the second round were able to mobilize strongly Green and 
Socialist supporters against the right-wing challenge. 


The Value of the Nation: Territory and Space 


If examination of the election results shows the persistence of cleavages 
that do not lend themselves to the ‘centroid geometry’, further analysis of 
the Maastricht referendum and the legislative elections points to an 
important modification of the French electorate’s behaviour. After 
decades of decomposition and dissolution of traditional affinities, 
different fault-lines are emerging across the whole political landscape, 
with the Nation as the major cause. 


The vote on Maastricht, in September 1992, had shown a clear 
polarization of the electorate, in two forms. First of all, on a socio- 
professional level, the popular classes opposed the middle classes. On the 
geographical level, the centre of France, followed by its Mediterranean 
littoral, opposed the periphery. This result evoked the ideological 
structure defined by the Revolution of 1789. The opposition of people— 
elites, omnipresent in the commentaries on the Maastricht vote, echoed 
the couple Third Estate-nobility. The map of the yes and no votes 
recalled that of religious practice towards 1965 and, beyond that, the map 
of acceptance or refusal by village priests, in 1791, of the oath of loyalty to 
the civil constitution, which had defined two types of France: one, 
republican and egalitarian, the other, Catholic and respectful of social 
hierarchy. In September 1992, the France of the people and the centre 
rejected the idea of a surpassing of the republican nation. The France of 
the elites and of the periphery accepted the project of a European bank. 
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In this new force field, the Socialist Party, strongly committed to liberal 
Europeanism, which the working class instinctively considered right- 
wing, could only be crushed. The persistent support for European Union 
baffled the working class, its natural base, who are evolving in the other 
direction, that of the rediscovery of the nation as a principle of cohesion 
and social protection. In the first round of the presidential elections in 
1988, François Mitterrand had won 42 per cent of working-class voters; in 
1993, the ps only won 24 per cent. The pcr, fixed in its oxwrifrists ways and 
hostility to Maastricht, was rewarded with the virtual stability of its 
parliamentary representation. 


The realignment of the ideological landscape has affected the Right. The 
fear inspired by the Maastricht treaty, especially in the centre of the 
country, helps explain the growth of the Gaullist npr and the Front 
National. 


Whilst the upr of Giscard d’Estaing is too obviously aristocratic, the RPR, 
more egalitarian and patriotic, appeared to workers abandoned by the ps 
as a possible rampart against Europe and neoliberalism. The RPR 
benefited from Philippe S¢guin’s defence of the nation against Maastricht, 
and the legitimacy associated with the memory of Charles de Gaulle. Asa 
result of this, the Right made overall progress among working-class 
voters. 


However, the appeal of the Right was tempered by Jacques Chirac’s 
alliance with the upF in favour of Europe. This encouraged support for 
the Front National. The largest rise in support for Le Pen in the recent 
elections has been in the Pans basin, 1.e ın the anti-Maastricht centre. 
Emmanuel Todd makes the troubling remark that there emerged from 
this performance a paradox that makes us rethink what the FN represents: 
the FN only seemed capable of passing the 20 per cent barrier in old 
republican areas, in regions and social sectors where the Catholic Right, 
Action Française and anti-Semitism were historically negligible.’ 


The question of the relationship between the nation and the rest of the 
world has become urgent for a Left that traditionally takes the role of 
defending the interests of labour. The movement of Hoover to Scotland, 
Grundig to Austria, and the effect of cheap imports on Breton fishermen, 
have shown the threat posed by open markets and the mobility of capital. 
The European economic union and controversy surrounding the Gatt 
agreement make free trade appear the enemy of the French people. 


In its attitude to Europe, the French Left ıs therefore faced with the 
danger of confusing, in the words of Edgar Pisani, ‘territory’ and ‘space’. 
For Pisani, no institutional creation can live without a territory, ie. a 
space which is finite, planned in a global and coherent manner, defendable 
and of symbolic importance. In any European union, Pisani argues, there 
should be a territory, and not simply a space that only involves the 


! Emmanuel Todd, ‘Comment le gauche en est arrrvéc ...’, Nesse! Obserpatemr, 1—7 
April 1993. 

§ Edgar Pisani, Pour un aménagement du territoire européen’, L’ Evtecsent exropéen, 
21 February 1993. 
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exchange of goods and services, and does not offer 2 common destiny. 
The moment has come to ask if the Community, in its current form, wants 


to bea space ora terntory, and if it can offer a common destiny rather than 
just free trade. 


In the debate on European union, the Republic emerged as the territory 
which is preferred to the free-trade space. It was adherence to 
republicanism which led Jean-Pierre Chevénement’s Mouvement des 
Citoyens to break away from the Socislist Party: refusal of American 
hegemony as practised during the Gulf War and humanitarian missions; 
defence of existing soctal rights and the constitutional ambition of the 
right to work against the liberal credo of Maastricht. The question of the 
Republic clearly separates Chevénement from Mitterrand and Rocard, 
whose pro-Europeanism perhaps explains the virtual absence of any 
official celebrations in 1992 of the foundation of the French Republic (to 
be contrasted with the eye-catching spectacle of 1989). 


The national question does, however, have some perverse offshoots. The 
PCF has recently been rocked by the revelations of ideological conver- 
gences between its own intellectuals and the neo-fascist Right. Commu- 
aist journalists have contributed to pro-Le Pen magazines such as Ls Choc 
da mois, while notorious ‘new right’ ideologues like Alain de Benoist (s3 
pagan-ritual enthusiast) have been invited to official party debates on 
“cultural identity’ and ‘the end of ideology’. An example of this ‘national- 
bolshevik galaxy’ has been the distribution by cor stewards of copies of 
L'Idiot international containing violently anti-Semitic propaganda.... 


Republicanism should not, however, be considered a gangrenous part of 
the French Left. Defence of the Republic is a source of resistance to the 
main planks of right-wing government policy. Firstly, defence of the 
right to citizenship of anyone born on French territory contradicts the 
new Code of Nationality which would deny citizenship to children of 
non-French parents until the age of majority (thus increasing disaffection 
in the already strained suburbs). Secondly, as we have seen, the Republic 
is a rallying-point against deflationary policies outlined in Maastricht, 
while distrust of foreign speculation encourages hostility to Balladur’s 
wide-ranging privatization programme. 


The PCF: Between Germinal and Jurassic Park 


In the aftermath of the electoral disaster, the main losers, the Socialists 
and the Greens, tried to renew themselves. Michel Rocard seized control 
of the ps apparatus, while judiciously balancing the make-up of its 
leadership, and took the initiative of proposing a series of conferences 
assembling all the components of the Left to debate its future. The 
Greens, sick of the internecine warfare of their leaders, and the fatal 
ambivalence of ‘m droite ni gauche’, gave their support to the leader of 
the Green left, Dominique Voynet, and placed themselves solidly, or so it 
seemed, in the opposition to the new Balladur government. 


Despite its relative electoral stability, the pcr was itself in a fragile 
position. It no longer attracted support from rebellious young people. Its 
newspaper, L’Hwwmanité, is constantly on the brink of joining in 
bankruptcy the rest of its publishing empire. 
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In September 1993, the annual Féte de ? Hemanitt showed the tensions in 
the pcr between renewal and tradition: overtures to the Left, but also 
refusal of social democracy, and even a lingering whiff of Stalinism. Thus, 
among the fraternal parties invited could be found the German pps, but 
also the pro-Honecker pxp. There was the Spanish Communist Party, but 
Rifondazione Comunista was preferred to the Italian pps. Debates 
involved intellectuals who had in the past broken with the party, notably 
Edgar Morin and Roger Garaudy—whom L’Hywantf s editor declared 
would not nowadays be expelled from the pcr. At the same time, present 
at the festival were pcr members of the worryingly nostalgic ‘Honecker 
committee’ in defence of prosecuted former apparatchiks in the East. 


Just before the traditional political address to the Fére, there gathered on 
the centre stage the stars of the film Gerwina/. Despite its evident bombast, 
bloated by Depardieu’s histrionics, this film was promoted by the pcr asa 
welcome affirmation of pride in the working class’s struggle for 
emancipation and ın French culture threatened by Hollywood superficia- 
lity, then spearheaded by Jxrassic Park. However, in the course of the last 
year, pride ın working-class struggle has threatened to turn into a suicidal 
refusal of change familiar to Spielberg’s dinosaurs. 


The preparation of the pcr’s 28th Congress seemed to confirm all the 
worst fears. Marchais announced his retirement as general secretary and 
decreed the end of democratic centralism. No public debate was allowed 
on his possible successor, while a single resolution was up for debate by 
party members who turned up in derisory numbers to their Federal 
conferences. It was extremely questionable whether the party organiza- 
tion was really going to change: certainly, L’Hawas:té was supposed to 
give space to dissident opinion, and the outgoing leadership’s influence 
was to be curbed, but the single resolution would remain, and there were 
no guarantees of the minority’s rights. Nevertheless, the proposals were 
radical enough to provoke an outraged neo-bolshevik reaction in the old 
mining area of Pas-de-Calais. 


At the congress, Marchais retired only to return as a member of the 
renamed politbureau. The arcane, secret process of electing a general 
secretary came up with one Robert Hue, whose only previous claim to 
fame was that in 1980, as mayor of a small town north of Paris, he 
organized a demonstration outside the house of a Moroccan family 
accused of drug-dealing. (It has since been found that the untrue 
allegations were made by an actual gang of pushers.) This was all too 
much for Marchais’s former dauphin, Charles Fiterman, and the 
philosopher Lucien Séve, who both left the central committee denounc- 


ing the self-perpetuating oligarchy of party cadres. 


Can we really speak, as spontaneously well-prepared congress banners 
did, of ‘Super Marchas’? There 1s no doubt that he has changed the face 
of French Communism. Born ın 1920, year of the party’s creation, he 
leaves us in 1994, completing a process which, from the abandonment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, through the death of the ussr, to the 
discarding of democratic centralism, has rendered obsolete the divisions 
of the Tours Congress. The pcr is no longer a national party: it is instead 
only strong in a few regional bastions like the Paris suburbs and the north- 
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east. However, we should not forget Marchais’s role in producing the 
Programme Commun, which paved the way for the Socialists’ victory, with 
all its attendant disappointments. Nor should we be excessive in our 
sympathy for Fiterman and his reformist comrades, for they are, in many 
ways, only losers ın a power-game in which, for many years, they 
themselves purged dissidents. Fiterman, whose contribution to the 
congress discussion was only a vague call for a ‘new internationalist 
universalism’, may well rue his behaviour at the pcr central committee 
meeting of June 1984. Called ın the wake of the disaster of the European 
elections, Marchais gave a report, prepared by future reformers Juquin 
and Hermier, violently critical of their Socialist coalition partners. There 
was outrage, and a potential anti-Marchais majority made itself heard. 
And yet, Fiterman, as central committee secretary, kept his silence and did 
not force a vote, allowing Marchais to perversely propose an adjourn- 
ment for the France-Spain soccer match in the European championship. 
Fiterman and other suspected dissidents were subsequently sidelined. 


But there can be no doubt that seeds of renewal have been sown. The pcr 
is no longer overshadowed by its paymaster and hero, the ussr. There is 
now in the party a pluralism unprecedented in its history. The rebel 
economist Philippe Herzog’s public candidacy for the general secretary- 


ship was hopeless, but helpful in establishing some openness. Both ~ 


Herzog and Guy Hermier, ‘dissident’ editor of the intellectual magazine 
Révolution, were re-elected to the politbureau. 


The pcr is condemned to change precisely because of the presence of full- 
time party cadres. As the former president of the association of 
Communist elected representatives, Robert Hue 1s only too aware of the 
necessity of retaining control of the municipalities which, indirectly, fill 
the party’s coffers. The pcr is flaking into rebel municipalities: for 
example, nearly half of the councillors in one of its last departments, 
Seine-Saint-Denis, are reformists. Seven of the twenty-two PCF MP8 are 
openly critical of the leadership. The costestatatres are so numerous, and 
the pcF so vulnerable, that the centre must tolerate differences. Alliances 
must be extended: the question is how audaciously and imaginatively Hue 
will pursue this. 


A National Jacquerie? 


In the midst of these changes, the Left has had to deal with the scandalous 
popularity of Edouard Balladur. The RPR prime minister has seemed to 
replace the discredited Mitterrand as a figurehead untainted by party 
divisions. His straightforward but courteous manner, and pedagogical 
explanations, seemed reassuring. 


However, Balladur’s programme was classically right-wing, and destined 
to offend the sensibilities of sections of the French population. His 
policies aimed for a balanced budget and cheaper, more flexible labour. 
Companies would be privatized; employers’ national insurance contribu- 
tions would no longer be wage-linked; while the statutory limit on 
working hours would be calculated on an annual basis, thus permitting 


severe demands by employers on their workers’ time. 
to 


“/ 


A series of ill thought-out government measures led to strikes, 
demonstrations, violent clashes with police, and government capitula- 
tions—each capitulation encouraging another revolt. First there was the 
revolt against the restructuring of Air France, then the massive defence of 
the state school system, which demonstrated the persistence of republican 
allegiances. The rampages of Breton fishermen forced the government to 
negotiate with Brussels their partial protection from free trade. The most 
widespread and striking contestation came when Balladur’s government 
attempted to address the problem of youth unemployment, now running 
at 25 per cent. It was proposed that, in order to encourage employers, 
young people under the age of twenty-six, without a fall university 
degree, would be taken on for 20 per cent less than the salary normally 
paid to ‘adults’, in exchange for ill-defined ‘training’. This was 
immediately construed as ‘antt-youth racism’ and provoked a backlash, 
beginning in technical universities, which soon gained the sympathy of 
other young people threatened by unemployment. The result was more 
demos, riots and another capitulation. 


With the television news full of images of burning cars, flying bricks and 
police meting out impromptu punishment on unfortunate protestors, 
comparisons inevitably began to be made with the movement of May ’68. 
But how near was France to a nationwide jacqueries? 


Edouard Balladur earned his political spurs in the unfortunate Pompidou 
government of 1968. With that memory in mind, he has been continually 
willing to pull back from the brink. Such flexibility has encouraged 
militancy, but it has also prevented various struggles coherng 
catastrophically. 


The woavement social bas been very much a series of sectoral disputes, 
taking advantage of government malleability, but which have not fused 
together in a grands fits or collective prise de conscience. Union organizations 
have not played a decisive leading role. The momentum of the protests in 
favour of the state school system was rather dissipated by the splits among 
education workers. The struggle against Balladur’s employment propo- 
sals found its ongins in largely unorganized technical universities. In 
addition to this, a source of tension and embarrassment for student 
protestors was the presence of /es cassexrs. disaffected unemployed young 
men from the poor suburbs bent on fighting the police and looting shops. 
In Lyon, this culminated in the student organizers arranging with 
the police to seal off train stations to prevent Jes cassewrs joining their 
demonstration. 


While the generation of ’68 was inspired by utopias, that of ’94 can be 
charactenzed as hyper-realistic and morose. At the time of ’68, France was 
a prosperous and optimistic country: the movement drew strength from 
union demands for social progress, as well as an intellectual rejection of 
the burgeoning consumer society. Today, with 25 per cent youth 
unemployment, the literary watchword has passed from Rimbaud’s 
‘Changer la vie’ to Céline’s ‘On ne monte pas dans la vie, on descend.’ 
There has been less an ideological alternative than phenomena of social 
decomposition. Symptomatic of the passivity of the excluded 1s the fact 
that an appeal by one of the associations in favour of the unemployed fora 
march for jobs met with a very modest response. 
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The mistakes of Balladur, and a year in opposition, were bound to help 
Rocard’s Socialists, who managed to pull themselves off the floor in 
March’s local elections. Nevertheless, while polls showed dissatisfaction 
with Balladur, they also showed that the Socialists did not constitute a 
credible alternative. The election results also confirmed the disillusion- 
ment of voters with the principal party of the Left. Honourable scores were 
obtained by the Jacobin breakaway, Mouvement des Citoyens, as well as 
by the pcr, although Hue had to come to terms with the fact that dissident 
Communists polled much better than official candidates. Another 
symptom of the Left’s malaise was the good performance in Marseille by 
the entrepreneur Bernard Tapie. Dynamic—all of his ad hoc electoral lists 
seem to contain the word ‘energy’—, populist—he plays on working- 
class roots he never had—, and probably corrupt—last December, the 
Parliament voted overwhelmingly to lift his parliamentary immunity—, 
Tapie proved a considerable hit among disgruntled radical voters. 


In April, Rocard therefore did not find himself surrounded by the earthly 
bodies he had looked for in his ‘big bang’ speech a year earlier. His 
conference initiative had brought together different components of the 
Left, but only for a series of monologues which often turned into diatribes 
against the Socialist Party. Surrounded by Communists, maverick 
Jacobins and populists, his pre-eminence as presidential candidate was 
hardly convincing. He therefore took his political destiny into his hands 
and decided to head the Socialist list for the European elections. 


Recomposition/Décomposition 


The month of May and the run-up to the European elections were 
therefore not dominated by civil unrest. There were sporadic distur- 
bances ın poor suburbs, and the march for jobs converged on Paris for a 
demonstration, ignored by most trade unions, whose modest size barely 
reflected the French people’s concerns about unemployment. The 
European elections did, however, give expression to the realignment of 
the French Left: the pr voting system allowed the formation of lists, while 
the 5 per cent threshold demanded that alliances be agreed. 


What became apparent was the weakness of the established parties of the 
Left and, especially in the case of Rocard’s Socialists, their vulnerability to 
demagogic, media-driven candidates. 


Most menacing was the list led by Bernard Tapie, in association with the 
p3’s traditional ally, the Mouvement des Radicaux de Gauche. Tapie’s list, 
behind which many saw the machinations of Mitterrand, certainly had a 
‘radical’ flavour, including Ecologists, ex-Socialists, an ex-Communist 
trade-union leader, feminists (such as Antoinette Fouque) and anti- 
racists—indeed, Tapie’s left-wing credentials are mainly due to his 
struggle against Le Pen in Marseille. What was more problematical was 
what Tapie actually stood for. This former minister of state, and frequent 
dinner guest at the Elysée, attacked the ‘elite’ and the ‘political class’, 
while proposing that a law should be passed declaring unemployment 
‘illegal’. And yet, his popularity soared towards the 10 per cent mark. 


During the campaign, accusations of financial mismanagement began 
publicly to stick. In order to ensure the payment of debts, Crédit Lyonnais 
%1 


seized Tapie’s assets. The findings were inglorious: the man of the people 
was a multimillionaire. His ances régime furniture stuck in the throat of 
egalitarian sensibility. This cowboy businessman, who had made money 
without creating jobs, became even more of an object of scorn and shame 
for the majority of left-wing sympathizers. Nevertheless, Tapie thrives in 
a climate where establishment corruption makes such accusations against 
him appear hypocritical and even serve to reinforce his image as a 
challenger of the elite, of which the judiciary is considered part. Indeed, 
his personal fortune, plus his popular style of speaking, proved attractive 
with voters whom the established parties were abjectly unable to 
mobilize: the urban young and unemployed. Tapie drew support from 
Socialists, Communists and Ecologists, especially among those who 
preferred Mitterrand to Rocard. 


Rocard’s shrinking electoral base was further affected by the media event 
of Bernard Henri-Lévy’s ‘List for Sarajevo’. This ‘philosopher’ who 
rarely writes books, and who placed himself in an unelectable fourteenth 
position on his List, proposed the lifting of the arms embargo on Bosnia. 
He would, as Régis Debray pointed out, fight in Paris until the last 
Bosman. Lévy’s ‘public debate’ on Bosnia was an event reminiscent of the 
Cultural Revolution he so despised: invited speakers who contradicted 
the message of the banners ın the hall—‘Arms for Bosnial’—were cat- 
called by Lévy’s intellectual cohorts. Nevertheless, the List managed to 
shake the campaign out of its torpor. It also displayed the excitability of 
Rocard who, taken by surprise, fell in behind Lévy’s proposals for Bosnia, 
thus deepening his rift with Mitterrand. Rocard was relieved by the 
withdrawal of Lévy, which sowed confusion and dented the credibility of 
those intellectuals who decided to carry on. Sympathies for Bosnia were 
also overshadowed by revelations of the extent of France’s collaboration 
with the regime in Rwanda. The role of its military presence there was not 
limited to protecting French civilians, but also, as humanitanan 
organizations were pointing out last year, extended to shoring up the 
Hutu regime, with the consequence that the Rwandan Patriotic Front 1s 
hostile to any further role of France in the area. Needless to say, Parisian 
intellectuals have been deafeningly silent on this subject. 


Much more serious and resolute was the list led by Jean-Pierre 
Chevénement. It was not simply a refuge for ex-Socialists: it included the 
former Communist minister Anicet Le Pors, members of Alternative 
Democratie Socialisme, and it respected the man—woman parity insisted 
upon by one of its most prominent figures, the feminist lawyer Gisèle 
Halimi. The Euro-elections provided the perfect opportunity for 
Chevènement to test a vision which was hostile to Maastricht, stood by 
the tenets of the Republic—especially a commitment to full employ- 
ment—and was in favour of a ‘variable geometry’ Europe. 


However, the problem for Chevènement was that Rocard’s Socialists 
were, like many French people, themselves now less enthusiastic about 
Europe. The ps has drawn back from its liberal, Europennist excesses and 
begun to be much more critical of the Maastricht treaty it negotiated. 
Rocard campaigned for a Europe which would take the lead on the 
problem of unemployment through an annual loan for public works and 
reduction of the working week. Although, considering his past, Rocard is 
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not entirely convincing, such a shift in emphasis made it more difficult for 
Chevénement to define himself clearly. Indeed, the campaign as a whole 
lacked the ideological sparring of the Maastricht referendum debate. The 
Rocard/Chevénement duel was echoed, ona larger scale, by that between 
the apR/UDF union, which patched over differences on Europe, and the 
anti-Maastricht list of Philippe de Villers. 


The PcF continued its timid opening. Hue proposed a Unitary Pact for 
Progress’, which would resemble Rocard’s national conferences gather- 
ing elements of the Left, but at a vaguely-defined ‘grassroots’ level. Hue’s 
openness could be doubted, and the pcr’s list reinforced such scepticism: 
it contained only three non-Communists. On the other hand, the list 
included Philippe Herzog, who did not hesitate to attack a PCF 
programme which rejected the Europe of Maastricht and the Single 
European Act but did not propose any alternative vision of a united 
Europe. A list which was more split than pluralist did not manage to get 
the PcF out of its previous isolation. Not only did former pro-European 
allies refuse to associate themselves with it, but the list further alienated 
Charles Fiterman, whose reformist colleagues gravitated towards the 
Greens. 


The Greens had rejected an alliance with Chevénement, whose ‘petty 
nationalism’ was incompatible with their ecological project. Neverthe- 
less, an attempt to reform their alliance with Lalonde was a failure. 
Lalonde insisted on affiliating with the Liberal group in Strasbourg, 
rather than the Green group. The result was a decisive split in France’s 
political ecology between a Lalonde/Waechter axis proposing a pro- 
liberal environmentalism, and a Green Party, led by Voynet and Lipietz, 
for an antt-liberal, socially-minded ecologism. 


The election results of 12 June were indeed a ‘big bang’, and a disaster for 
Michel Rocard. Although the total vote of the Left exceeded 40 per cent, 
the Socialists were the leading party with less than 15 per cent, closely 
followed by Bernard Tapie. The ps had paid the price for its years in office 
and its splits over Maastricht and Bosnia. It had also been unable to deal 
with the Tapie phenomenon. Tapie, despite his evident hypocrisy, was 4 
perspicacious in his analysis: a party which had not dared to put on its `` 
ballot papers the word ‘socialist’ or the rose emblem had been unable to 
impose a vision of Europe different from that of the government. To 
inspire the electorate, Tapie claimed, the Socialists would have to be seen 
as more impertinent and utopian, and unbeholden to the institutions of 
the political class. 


Rocard’s poor score has seemed to dash his credibility as candidate for the 
1995 presidential election. It even opens the prospect that the Left will be 
absent from the second round of voting in that election. Rocard’s 
difficulties have been exacerbated by his losing a vote of confidence by the 
ps leadership. A possible replacement for Rocard is Jacques Delors: he isa 
respected administrator and escaped the Socialist shipwreck of 1993. 
However, his absence from the domestic scene and his association with /s 
tournant and Maastricht work against him. He is also spared by the opinion 
polls because he does not hold office in the Socialist Party. At the same 
tume, the Social Chapter and the recent EU proposals for fighting 
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unemployment, which marked a break from monetarism, could appease 
left-wing critics. Tapie has been considered a Mitterrandist stalking horse 
for Delors, inflicting irreparable damage on Rocard, but his own 
presidential ambitions cannot be discounted. Tapie declares his main aim 
as the mayoralty of Marseille, but the transformation of the mre this 
autumn may provide a platform for his presidential bid. Obviously, 
Tapie’s career is, as ever, subject to legal procedures. 


Although the European elections are traditionally unfavourable to it, the 
PCF’s score (7 per cent) was disappointing: 2 loss of votes and seats. Both 
the pcr’s timid opening and its anti-European stance failed to mobilize 
support. This incapacity to capitalize on Rocard’s difficulties and seize the 
opportunity for renewal should increase dissatisfaction among reformist 
elements. 


Chevénement’s republican message did not manage to pass, his rather 
intellectual and media-unfriendly list failing to obtain half of the requisite 
5 per cent. The Greens made a similar score, finding themselves trounced 
by the ‘hunting, shooting and fishing’ party (cpNT). Chevenement’s 
failure may encourage those calling for a new party of the Left gathering 
ex-Communists and ex-Socialists, as well as the Greens. However, the 
profusion of groups already existing on the ‘alternative Left’ bodes ill for 
such a party—and even if such a party is formed, it will only rival the pcr 
in strength. The aggregate score for political ecology was 5 per cent, but a 
reconciliation of its two halves is extremely unlikely. While Voynet and 
Lipietz look leftwards, Waechter and Lalonde may found a new 
formation. Such activity may be rendered electorally futile due to the 
cooption of ecologists by Tapie, who gave the French environmentalists 
their only Euro-seats. 


The Left 1s therefore displaying an advanced state of decomposition: the 
established parties are flaking into dissident groupings and, in the most 
recent results, account for barely half the Left’s electoral support. At the 
same time, there are ideological convergences: a critical view of European 
integration, linked to a belief in the priority of the fight against 
unemployment; the reduction of the working week as a main weapon in 
that fight; and an incorporation of ecologism into any progressive 
project. Despite this emerging basic consensus, there 1s as yet no pole 
around which these forces can gather. Hostile reactions to Rocard’s 
newest proposal of a ‘new Left alliance’ show that these are the initial and 
uncertain steps in a drawn-out realignment of the French Left. 


motifs 
Franco Moretti 


Modern European Literature: 
A Geographical Sketch 


Years ago, Denis de Rougement published a study entitled Twenty-eight 
Centuries of Esrope, here, readers will only find five of them, the most 
recent. The idea is that the sixteenth century acts as a double watershed— 
against the past, and against other continents—after which European 
literature develops that formal inventiveness that makes it truly unique. 
(Not everybody agrees on this point, however, and so we will begin by 
comparing opposite explanatory models.) As for examples, the limited 
space at my disposal has been a great help; I have felt free to focus on a few 
forms, and make definite choices. If the description will not be complete 
(but 1s that ever the case?), at least it will not lack clarity. 


1. A Model: Unified Europe 


Those were beautiful times, those were splendid tumes, the times of Christan 
Europe, when one Christianity inhabited this continent shaped in human form, 
and one vast, shared design united the farthest provinces of this spiritual 
kingdom. Free from extended wordly possessions, one supreme ruler held 
together the great political forces ... 


What you have just read are the first sentences of Christianity, or Exrope, 
the celebrated essay written by Novalis in the very last months of the 
eighteenth century. As its underlying structure, a very simple, very 
effective equation: Europe 1s Christianity, and Christianity is unity. All 
threats to such unity—the Reformation, of course; but also the modem 
nation states, economic competition, or ‘untimely, hazardous discoveries 
in the realm of knowledge’—threaten Europe as well, and induce 
Novalis, who is all but a moderate thinker, to approve of Galilei’s 
humiliation, or to sing a hymn in praise of the Jesuits—‘with an 
admirable foresight and constance, with a wisdom such as the world had 
never seen before ... a Society appeared, the equal of which had never 
been in universal history ...’? Here, let me just point out how this 
intransigent conception of European unity—one Christianity, one 
design, one ruler—is also the backbone of the only scholarly masterpiece 
devoted to our subject: Ernst Robert Curtius’s Exropecs Literature and the 
Latin Middle Ages, published in 1948. “This work aims at grasping 
as 


European literature as a unified whole, and to found such unity on the 
Latin tradition,’ reads Auerbach’s review.’ And thus Curtius himself: 


We must conceive of the Middle Ages in their continuity both with Antiquity 
and with the modern world. This is the only way to construct what Toynbee 
would call ‘an intelligible field of study’—the field being precisely European 
literature.* 


Onto Novalis’s spatial order (Rome as the centre of Europe), Curtius 
superimposes the temporal sequence of Latin fopes, with its fulcrum in the 
Middle Ages, which again leads to Rome. Europe 1s unique because it 1s 
one, and it 1s one because it has a centre: ‘Being European means having 
become cies romaxi, Roman citizens.’ And here’s the rub, of course: 
because Curtius’s Europe is not really Europe, but rather—to use the 
term so dear to him—‘Romania’. It is a single space, unified by the Latin— 
Christian spirit that still pervades those universalistic works (The Driss 
Comedy, Faust) which seem to establish separate ‘national’ literatures, but 
in fact pre-empt them. In Europe, for Curtius, there 1s room for one 
literature only, and that ıs European literature. 


If circumscribed to the Middle Ages—where most of the evidence comes 
from—this model may well be invulnerable. But Curtius has something 
else in mind: not the delimitation of the Middle Ages, but their 
permanence well into modernity. The line about European literature 
being ‘intelligible’ only because of medieval continuity leaves no doubts 
about it. And yet, ‘in today’s spiritual situation’, that very unity which has 
survived for twenty centuries is threatened as never before: 


This book 1s not the result of purely scientific concems, it anses out of a 
preoccupation for the safeguard of Western civilmation. It 1s an attempt at 
clarifying ... the unity of this tradition across time and space. In the spiritual 
chaos of our age, proving the existence of such unity has become necessary...‘ 


Chaos. Reviewing UAsses ın 1923, Eliot had evoked ‘the immense 
panorama of futility and anarchy which 1s contemporary history’;’ while 
for Novalis, chaos was at work already in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. And the reason for the crisis is at bottom always the same: the 
modern nation state, which from its very inception—‘irreligiously’, as 
Novalis puts it—has rejected a super-national spiritual centre. 


Historical conjunctures have certainly contributed to this hostility: 
Novalis is writing during the Napoleonic wars, Eliot and Curtius 
immediately after the First and Second World Wars. But above and 
beyond specific events, the distrust of the nation state is probably the 
logical outcome of their overall model: to the extent that European 
culture can exist ox/y as xnity (Latin, or Chnstian, or both), then the nation 
state is the veritable segation of Exrope. No compromise is possible, in this 





1 Ench Auerbach’s review article was published in Remeszsche Ferschaapen, 1950, pp. 
237-45. 

2 Ernest Robert Curtius, Hurepaische Literatar and Laternische Mittelalter, 1948, 10d edo, 
Bern 1953, P. 387. 

3 Ibid., p. 22. 

4 Thid., p. 9 (the passage belongs to the preface to the 2nd edition). 

3 ‘Uses, Order and Myth,’ The Dial, November 1923, p. 201. 
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pre-modem, or rather eati-modem model; either Europe is an organic 
whole, or else nothing at all. It exists 1f states do not, and vice versa: when 
the latter arise, Europe as such vanishes, and can only be visualized in the 
elegiac mode. Novalis’s essay, in fact, is already a dirge for a world that 
has lost its soul; no longer ‘inhabited’ by the great Christian design, his 
Europe has been damned to be mere matter: space devoid of sense. The 
‘continent shaped ın human form’ turns into the world of ‘total sinfulness’ 
described by the Theory of the Nowe! (which opens with an unmistakable 
allusion to the first lines of Christraxity). And even though Lukács never 
explicitly says so, his novelistic universe, which is no longer ‘a home’ for 
the hero, 1s precisely modern Europe: 


Our world has become infinitely large, and each of its corners us richer in gifts 
and dangers than the world of the Greeks, but such wealth cancels out the 
positive meaning—the totality—upon which their life was based. 


The withering away of a unified totality as a loss of meaning. ... But is this 
inevitably the case? 


2. Another Model: Divided Europe 


1828. A generation has gone by, and the German catholic Novalis is 
countered by the French protestant Guizot: 


In the history of non-European peoples, the smultaneous presence of 
conflicting principles has been a sort of accident, limited to episodic crises. ... 
The opposite 1s true for the civilization of modern Europe. .., varied, confused, 
stormy from its very inception, all forms, all principles of social organuation 
coexist here: spintual and temporal rule, the theocratic, monarchic, anstocratic, 
democratic element, all classes, all social positions crowd and overlap; there are 
countless gradations of freedom and wealth and power Among these forces, a 
permanent struggle. none of them manages to stifle the others, and to seize the 
monopoly of social power ... In the ideas and feelings of Europe, the same 
difference, the same struggle. Theocratic, monarchic, aristocratic, popular 
convictions confront each other and clash ...7 


For Novalis, disparity and conflict poisoned Europe; for Guizot, they 
constitute it. Far from lamenting a lost unity, his Europe owes its success 
precisely to the collapse of Roman—Christian universalism, that has made it 
polycentric and flexible.* No point in looking for its secret in ome place, or 


í Gyorgy Lukács, Theory of the News! (1916), Cambridge, Mass. 1968, p. 34- 

7 François Guixot, Histeire de la Cemlisatson en Exrope (1828), 6th edition, Pans 1855, pp. 
35, 37-8. 

* Thus also Geoffrey Barraclough (Earepeas Unity in Thought and Action, Oxford 1963, 
pp 7, 12-13): “The idea of Europe as 2 distinct unity 1s post-classical. It was created in 
the Middle Ages. In the most general terms, it may be described as a result of the 
collapse of the universalism of the Roman Empire. [The Carolingtan Empire] was nota 
“starting point,” but a conclusion ... 1t was necessary for the Carolingian Empire to 
collapse for Europe to come into being ... European unity could henceforward only 
mean the articulation—not the suppression—of ingrained regional drversity ’ Similar 
considerations inform another work largely mfluenced by Gutrot, Fedenco Chabod’s 
Staria dell tdea di Exrepa, Bari 1961 Immanuel Wallerstein has developed this insight in 
terms of economic history, defining modem capitalism as that social formation which 
‘operates within an arena larger then that which any polrtical entity can totally control’: 
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value, or institution; indeed, it’s best to forget the idea of a European 
‘essence’ altogether, and perceive it as a polytheistic field of forces. Edgar 
Morin, Peaser ? Exrope: 


All simplifications of Europe—idealization, abstraction, reduction—mutilate 
it. Europe is Complex (complexus: what 1s woven together) whose peculiarity 
consists in combining the sharpest differences without confusing them, and in 
uniting opposites so that they will not be separated.’ 


Like all complex systems, Europe changes over time (especially from the 
sixteenth century on), and therefore, Morin again, ‘its identity is defined 
not despite its metamorphoses, but sbroagh them.’ This polycentric 
Europe, decidedly accident prone, no longer shuns disorder, but seizes 
upon it as an occasion for more daring and complex patterns. In the field 
of literature, this implies a farewell to Curtius’s ‘Romania’, with its fixed 
geographical centre, and the diachronic chain of fopos linking it to classical 
antiquity. His ‘European literature’ is replaced by a ‘system of European 
literatures’: national (and regional) entities, clearly different, and often 
hostile to each other. It 13 a productive enmity, without which they would 
all be more insipid. But it never turns into self-sufficiency, or mutual 
ignorance: no deserts, here, no oceans, no unbridgeable distances to 
harden for centuries the features of a civilization. Europe’s narrow space 
forces each culture to interact with all others, imposing a common 
destiny, with its hierarchies and power relations. There are resistances to 
the establishment of this system, as with Russian literature, which splits 
between westernizers and slavophiles, in a beautiful instance of the 
geographical reality of Europe: of its being not really a continent, but a 
large Asian peninsula, with the area of conjunction—Russia—under- 
standably doubtful about its own identity. But Europe’s attraction is too 
strong, and from Fathers and Sons to The Brothers Karamazov, from War and 
Peace to Petersburg, the dramatization of the uncertainty becomes in its 
turn a great theme not only of Russian, but also (as in Thomas Mann) of 
European culture. 


National literatures, then , in a European system: and among them, what 
relationship? According to many, the rule lies in a sort of duplication, 
with national cultures acting as microcosms of Europe; thus England for 
Eliot, France for Guizot, Italy for Dionisotti, Austria for Werfel ... 
There is some truth, of course, in this discovery of common European 
features in all great continental cultures. But when a hypothesis is always 
on target, it stops being interesting, and here I will propose a different 
model. Literary Europe will be in the following pages a kind of 
ecosystem, that defines different possibilities of growth for each national 
literature. At times its horizon will act as a brake, pre-empting or slowing 
down intellectual development; at other times, it will offer unexpected 
chances, which will crystallize in inventions as precious as they are 
unlikely. Let us see a first instance. 


the divided states of seventeenth-century Europe were therefore capable of that take-off 
which proved impossible for the politically united Astatic empires (Immanuel 
Wallerstein, The Modern Werld-System, New York 1974, pp. 348, 61-3). In the same 
direction, see also Enc Jones, Thy Herepeen Mirach, Cambridge 1981 

9 Paris 1987. ` 


3. Baroque Tragedy, Europe Opens Up 


Nothing conveys the idea of a polycentric Europe as sharply as the genesis 
of the great baroque tragedy. In the mid sixteenth century, one still 
encounters figures such as George Buchanan: a Scot, who works in 
London and Paris, and writes his tragedies, in Latin, on well-known 
biblical subjects: an excellent instance of the lasting unity—across time | 
and across space—of European drama. For cultivated tragedy the model 
is almost always Seneca, while medieval traditions, rooted in popular 
religion, tend to be very similar everywhere. Shared by all of Western 
Europe is also the figure of the tragic hero (the absolute sovereign), and 
the ‘memorable scene’ (the court), where his downfall shall take place. 


From this space and hero arises however the first discontinuity with the 
classical heritage. The new sovereign—eb-so/atus, untied, freed from the 
ethico-political bonds of the feudal tradition—has achieved what Hegel 
will call ‘self-determination’: he can decide freely, and thus posit himself 
as the new source of historical movement: as in the Traserspie/, and 
Gorbod#s, and Lear, where everything indeed begins with his decisions; as 
in Racine, or La Vida es Susno. The new prince has unburdened himself— 
writes Kierkegaard—“‘of substantial determinations, like family, stage, or 
bloodline [which constitute] the veritable Fate of Greek tragedy’.'° And -~ 
yet, this king that has freed himself from Fate has become himself his own 
Fate: the more absolute he is, the more energetic and self-determined, the 
more he will resemble a tyrant, and draw the entire kingdom to its ruin. 
The sovereign act which breaks with the past is a jump in the dark: 
Hamlet striking behind the arras, Sigismundo ruling ın his ‘dream’. It is 
modern literature’s first look at the future: an accursed horizon, and an 
inevitable one. Phédre’s first sentence—‘N’allons point plus avant’—is a 
useless wish, for tragedy has set history on a sliding plane—‘tomorrow, 
and tomorrow, and tomorrow’— which offers no turning back. 


If the tragic hero cannot hold himself back, the space he inhabits 1s 
endowed for its part with an extraordinary force of gravity. “My decision 
1s taken: I am leaving, dear Thérameéne,’ reads the opening line of Phèdre; 
but of course no one 18 allowed to leave Trezene. ‘In Iphigsnie—writes 
Barthes in Sør Racizs—a whole people is held captive by tragedy because ~ 
the wind does not rise.’ In Haw/st, characters scatter between Wittenberg 
and Paris, Norway and Poland (and the other world); Hamlet himself 
wants to leave Norway, 18 sent to England, and kidnapped by pirates. But 
it is all in vain; Fortinbras and Horatio, Hamlet and Laertes (and the 
Ghost) all keep their appointment in Elsinore to celebrate the great 
hecatomb. Rosaura’s horse gets out of control, and ‘therefore’ leads her 
straight to Sigismundo’s tower; in La Vida es Sueno, after all, jail and court 
are the only real spaces, and in a sense —as for the ‘prison Denmark’, or 
the serail in Bayayet—they are the same space. ‘In the last analysis’— 
Barthes again—‘it is tragic space that generates tragedy ... every tragedy 
seems to consist in a trivial shere’s xo room for two. Tragic conflict is a crisis 
of space.’ Perhaps, a crisis of space produced bya reorganization of space 
that has been foo successful: that has taken the claims of absolutism too 
seriously. “The theory of sovereignty,’ writes Benjamin, ‘positively 





10 Søren Kierkegaard, Either/er, Princeton 1971, vol. I, p. 141. 
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demands the completion of the image of the sovereign, as tyrant.’"' True, 
and the same applies to the court; the strengthening of the nation state 
(with its uncertain boundaries, and lack of internal homogeneity) 
required first of all an indisputable centre of gravity: small, powerful, 
undivided, where indeed there should be ‘no room for two’. The space of 
the court: but, for the same reasons, of tragedy too. 


Although many other elements contribute to the formation of baroque 
tragedy, the two I have discussed are probably the most important ones, 
and they both convey the same historical message: tragic form is the 
paradoxical outcome of the violence required by the formation of the 
nation state. It is the form through which European literature 18 first 
touched by Modernity, and in fact tors apart by it: for within a couple of 
generations, the stable, common features of European drama are replaced 
by a rapid succession of major formal mutations. By the mid seventeenth 
century, the tragedy of western Europe has branched out in three or four 
separate versions, where everything has changed: the relationship 
between word and action, the number of characters, stylistic register, 
temporal span, plot conventions, spatial movements, verse forms. In fact, 
not even the name of ‘tragedy’ is shared any longer. 


It’s the ‘speciation’ of evolutionary theory: the genesis of distinct forms 
where there used to be only one. But what made it possible? The separate 
national cultures? Yes, and no. Yes, in the obvious sense that each version 
of baroque tragedy is rooted in a specific national context—one of the 
three great western nation states, or the German and Italian territories. 
But if this space is ideal for the existence of ose form, it is already too 
centred and homogeneous, too sarrow to allow for the branching out of 
mutations we have to explain. In the Spain of the siglo de oro there is no 
room for German Traserspie/, just as, in the eyes of the trapddis classique, 
Shakespeare ıs an absurdity to be avoided (let alone the Jacobeans). 
Morphological variety needs a broader space than the nation; with more 
cultural ‘niches’ for mutations to take root, and later contribute to literary 
evolution." Tts a well-known fact’—writes Jacques Monod—‘that the 
important turning points in evolution have coincided with the invasion of 
new ecological spaces.’*3 And Stephen Jay Gould: ‘Diversity—the 
number of different species present in a given area—is strongly 
influenced, if not controlled, by the amount of the habitable area itself.” "4 


A larger habitat, then: Europe. But which Europe? In an interesting 
analytical page (to which I shall return), Curtius delineates a sort of 
literary relay, a secular rotation of the literature that dominates the rest of 
Europe; in our period, for him, Spanish literature. Yet had Europe been 
really as united as Curtius would have it—had it been a sort of Spain writ 





™ Walter Benjamin, The Origtas of the German Baregue Drama (1928), London 1977, p- 
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2 ‘Tater’ means here: even centuries later Of three tragic vanations which arose 
almost simultzncously, the Spanish one achieved its European hegemony between the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; the French one, dunng the des classique, the 
English one, from the Stare and Drang to the end of the nineteenth century. And had 
Benjamin been a little more lucky, the twentieth century might well have been the 
century of the Tramerspeel 

3 Jacques Monod, Chess and Nocesssty, London 1972, p. 121. 

4 Stephen Jay Gould, Erer Stace Darw, New York 1977, p. 136. 
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large—then it would present the same limitations of the Spanish nation 
state: and there would be no room for the French or the English version 
of tragic form. Once more, the Europe we need is Guizot’s, with the 
constitutive dis-union of its cultural scene.'’ And this means that Europe 
doesn’t simply offer ‘more’ space than any nation state, but especially a 
different space: discontinuous, fractured, the European space functions as 
a sort of archipelago of (national) sub-spaces, each of them specializing in 
one formal variation.’® If seen ‘from within’, and in isolation, these 
national spaces may well appear hostile to variations; they ‘fix’ on one 
form, and don’t tolerate alternatives. But if seen ‘from the outside’, and as 
parts of a continental system, the same nation states act as the cerriers of 
variations; they allow for the formal galaxy of baroque tragedy which 
would have been unthinkable in a (still) unified Europe. 


Would there be Shakespeare, had England not been an island? Who 
knows? But that the greatest novelties of tragic form should arise away 
from the mainland, and from someone with ‘small Latin and less Greek’, 
is quite a sign of what European literature had to gain from losing its 
unity, and forgetting its past. 


In the spatial model I have begun to outline, geography is no longer the — 
speechless onlooker of the—histortcal—deeds of the ‘European spint. 
The European space is not a landscape, not backdrop of history, but a 
component of it; always important, often decisive, it suggests that literary 
forms change ‘in’ time, no doubt, but not really ‘because’ of time. The 
most significant transformations do not occur because a form has a lot of 
time at its disposal: but because at the right moment—which is as a rule 
very short—it has æ Jot of space. Just think again of baroque tragedy; is its 
formal variety the result of passing time—of history? Little or nothing: 
English tragedy and Traserspie/, Spanish drama and sragédis classigne all 
achieve rather quickly a stable structure, which remains unchanged for 
decades, until it becomes sterile and disappears. A form needs time in 
order to reproduce itself; but in order to arise it is space that it needs most. 
Space, spaces, plural, of neighbouring, rival cultures; where the 
exploration of formal possibilities may be allowed, and in fact enco 

as a sort of patriotic duty. Once more: the space of a divided Europe.'? 





I Tt ws evident that this crviliuzation cannot be found, nor its history fully appreciated, 
within the boundaries of a single state. If European civilization has its own unity, its 
vaciety 1s not less prodigious, and has never fully manifested itself in a single country. 
Its several features are disseminated here and there; one must look for the elements 
which constitute European history in France just asin England, in Germany just as in 
Italy or Spain.’ Guizot, Hestesre, pp. 5—6. 

16 Archipelagos are posited as the models of geographic spectation in Emst Mayr’s 
classic Systematics and the Origen of Spectes, New York 1942. 

U The principle of spatial dispersion applies to literary styles and movements as well as 
genres. Thus Van Tieghem on Romanticism: ‘to consider these three literatures 
[German, English, and French] a sufficient manifestation of European Romanticism 
would underestimate its nch variety; actually, several of its most charactenstic features 
are better represented in other literatures, less well known than the major ones.’ Paul 
Van Tieghem, Ls Romantisme dans la ittiratare careplem, Paris 1948, p. 115. 
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4. The Republic of Letters 


Baroque tragedy is among the first expressions of European polycen- 
trism. For several generations, however, isolation and mutual ignorance 
are still very strong: the case of Shakespeare—whose influence on the 
continent must wait till the end of the eighteenth century—is a clear sign 
of this state of affairs. The continental system is still at a potential stage; 
the elements are all there, but there’s no switch to connect them yet. And 
that literary Europe is the sum of its parts, but not much more, is after all 
the picture offered by its first histonan, Henry Hallam, in the four long 
volumes of his Introduction to the Laterature of Exrope in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. With implacable punctuality, Hallam 
slices the historical continuum every ten (or thirty, or fifty) years, and 
subjects each of the five great areas of western Europe to a meticulous 
investigation. But spatial proximity never turns into functional inter- 
action: Hallam’s Europe 1s a mechanical sum of its separate parts, and 
nothing more.'? Bereft of internal links, it is a large, yet structurally 
fragile construction; an easy prey to the great classicist counter-attack, as a 
consequence of which the development of the European system comes to 
a halt for over a century. 


To be sure—as suggested by the metaphor of the Republic of Letters, 
coined precisely in this age—cultivated Europe has never been so united 
as in the áge c/assigue. But it’s a unity paid at the price of diversity. Think of 
the semantic destiny of the epoch’s keyword: cosmopolitan. ‘Citizen of 
the world’ 1s the definition of Johnson’s Dictionary in 1755. It’s not easy, 
however, to give a concrete, positive meaning to such citizenship, and a 
few years later, in 1762, the Académie Française follows the opposite 
strategy; 2 negative definition: cosmopolitan is he ‘gui w’adopte point de 
patric, who adopts no country at all. Instead of belonging everywhere, he 
belongs nowhere; and if Johnson aimed at including the entire planet, the 
Académie proceeds by contrast to erase all national states. “To aim at the 
good of mankind,’ writes Leibniz, ‘the cosmopolitan will have to be 
indifferent to what characterizes a Frenchman, or a German.’*” 





1 London, 1837-39: New York 1970. 

19 Just one instance, drawn from the section entitled ‘History of the Literature of Taste 
in Europe from 1520 to 1550’, second part, ‘State of Dramatic Representation in 
Ttaly—Spain and Portugal—France—Genmany—England.’ This 1s how the various 
national chapters begin: ‘We have already seen the beginnings of the Italian comedy, 
founded ın ıts style, and frequently in its subjects, upon Plautus ...’; ‘Meantime, a 
people very celebrated in dramatic lrterature was forming its national theatre. A few 
attempts were made in Spain ..’; “The Portuguese Gil Vicente may perhaps compete 
with Torres Naharro for the honour of leading the dramatists of the peninsula ...’; “We 
have no record of any original dramatic composition belonging to this age in France, 
with the exception of mysteries and moralities ...’; In Germany, meantime, the pride 
of the metster-cingers, Hans Sachs, was alone sufficient to pour forth a plenteous 
stream for the stage . . .’; ‘The mysteries founded upon scnptural or legendary histories 
... continued to amuse the English public...’ (Istreductres, pp. 601-8) The connection 
between national spaces us established through the annalistic convention of the 
‘meantime’, temporal smultancity, here, implies no structural interaction. 

= Letbatx’s passage is drawn from a 1697 letter, reported by Thomas J. Schlereth, The 
Cosmopolitan Ideal iu Enlightenment Theaght, Notre Dame 1977, pp. xxiv—xxv. 
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But what may ‘mankind’ mean, in the concrete context of eighteenth- 
century Europe? Fatally, it will be the idealized version—abstract and 
normative at once—of a national literature of unique power and 
ambition. Isn’t the République des Lettres after all the legitimate heir of the 
Res publica Christiana, just as French is replacing Latin as the sacred 
language of the spirit? ‘The classical age,’ writes Paul Van Tieghem, 
‘coincides with the literary hegemony of France: ıt begins with it, it ends 
with ıt. . .. The French spirit embodies to such an extent the classical ideal 
that, 1n several European countries, classical and French will become 
synonyms.’*’ 


French literary hegemony, then; nor literary only, as the Napoleonic wars 
will point out. It’s the last attempt to make Europe one, imposing upon it 
the same uniformity of national cultures which Benjamin Constant 
denounces in his tract on the spirit of conquest. The attempt does not 
succeed, obviously; but it is nonetheless interesting that it was still 
possible to conceive ıt, or more precisely: that it was possible for France to 
conceive it. Because France plays indeed a unique role in the cultural 
history of Europe. Erich Auerbach: 


The preponderance of Romance materials in Mraresss is due to the fact that—on 
a European scale—Romance literatures are in the great majority of cases more 
representative than Germanic ones. In the twelfth and thirteenth century the 
lead is undoubtedly France’s, and Italy’s for the two following ones, during the 
seventeenth century it returns to France, and it stays there for the following 
ceatury and for the nineteenth century as well, at least for what concerns the 
genesis and development of modem realism.” 


One may disagree on details here, but hardly on the general picture. Great 
naliona] mechanism, engaged in ‘civilizing’ its interior, and brilliant 
cosmopolitan enterprise, read and imitated everywhere, French literature 
has indeed played a unique role in European history——because it has 
played with unique brilliance (and luck) on the continental chequerboard. 
The reason for its success, in other words, lies less in what France ‘1s’, than 
in what it is #w respect to others. Because France 1s a great nation state, first of 
all, and this gives it an edge over Italy—its closest rival during the Middle 
Ages—and over the German territories. As for Spain and England, it 18 
more populated than they are, and its language has a wider currency: it has 
a wider audience—and a wider audience means more space, more life, 
more inventiveness, more forms. And then position, decisive when books 
and ideas move still very slowly: France is right there, at the centre of the 
great western ‘X’. To go from Spain to Holland and Germany, or from 
England to Italy, one must cross it, let it know of all new ideas, and spread 
its influence in the opposite direction. Then again, a literary tradition 
unencumbered by a Dante or a Shakespeare, a Goethe or a siglo de oro: free 
from the weight of unrepeatable models, French literature 1s more agile 
than others, it plays on more tables, always ready to place its bet on the 
novelties that crop up in the European space. And finally, a great nation 
state, yes, but never hegemonic ın the political or economic arena; this 
eternal second best, always under pressure, may well have overinvested in 
the realm of culture, in the hope to find there the extra stimuli necessary to 


** Paul Van Tieghem, Histoire littéraire de ? Exrepe ot de l Asrtriq, Paris 1946, p. 67. 
a Ench Auerbach, ‘Epilegomena xu Miests’, Romanische Forschunpen, 1954, Pp. 13-14. 
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succeed in the European rivalry. There is then still another reason, and I 
shall return to it soon. 


5. The Novelistic Revolution 


Where does the European novel begin? In Spain, with the explorations of 
the picaros and the irony of Dos Qmxote ... In France, with its brilliant 
anatomy of passions ... In England (and Germany), with the sober 
simplicity of spiritual autobiography ... In baroque adventures, which 
abound in Italy and elsewhere ... Or maybe in Holland, in the luminous, 
lively everydayness of Vermeer, or the serious, withdrawn visages of 
Rembrandt .. .”3 


Where does the European novel begin? Behind this question lies a view of 
literary history as a sort of ‘ladder’, with steps that follow each other at a 
regular distance. But we should borrow a different metaphor from 
evolutionary theory, and think of literary development as a large bush: 
branches that coexist and bifurcate, that overlap and at times obstruct 
each other—but that, whenever one of them withers away, are ready to 
replace it ın an ever thicker and stronger organism. 


Where does the European novel begin? Who knows, who cares? But 
where it managed to survive and to grow, this is relevant, and this we do 
know: in Europe. In the European archipelago: a space discontinuous 
enough to allow the simultaneous exploration of widely different paths. 
And in the European bush, with the thickly woven network of its national 
literatures: where each new attempt immediately circulates, no longer 
running the risk of being forgotten for centuries. At this point, diversity 
joins forces with interaction, and after Hallam’s paratactic Europe, and 
the French Republic of Letters, it is the tum of the European literary 
system in the proper sense. Neither European literature, nor merely 
national ones, but rather, so to say, national literatures of Europe. 


The development of the European novel as an evolutionary bush, then. 
Fernand Braudel: 


All sectors are interconnected here, and they are all so developed that there is no 
danger of sams or obstructions. Whatever the chosen direction may be, or the 





3 The latter hypothesis, quite dear to the wnter of these pages, will have to wat for 
another occasion. In a discussion of the origins of the novel, however, the presence of 
two Dutchmen 1s far from casual The novel’s main topic—the bourgeois povate 
spbere—takes its definitive form in seventeenth-century Holland, which 1s also, for 
over a century, the economic centre of the world It would be perfectly logical, then, if 
the novel were to originate ın Holland—except that, as we know, this was not in the 
least the case. And why not? Perhaps, precisely because the visual representetion of the 
everyday had been so successful. Among simular symbolic forms (just as among similar 
animal species) there 1s an inevitable nvalry, and if one of them ‘captures’ a new 
historical experience, the life of nval forms becomes very difficult. On the other hand, 
what language would a ‘Dutch’ novel have used? Flemish? Fnstan? A German dialect? 
French perhaps? Or Latin, even? (On the linguistic heterogeneity of seventeenth- 
century Holland, see Simon Schama, The Eorbarrassmrent of Riches, Berkeley 1988, p 
57-) 
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concrete opportunity, the European novel 1s ready to take off. . . and its growth 
will take the form of slower runners catching up with the leader of the race.™4 


The European novel? Not exactly, there’s a little trick here; Braudel is 
describing the mechanics of the Industrial Revoltition, and the subject of 
his sentences 1s, of course, ‘the English economy’. But the overall pattern 
holds true for the sudden surge of the novel in the late eighteenth century. 
In twenty years, with a striking rapidity, all the forms that will dominate ~- 
Western narrative for over a century find their masterpiece. The Mysteries 
of Udolpho, 1794, for the Gothic, Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, 1796, 
for the Bildungsroman, Elective Affinities, 1809, for the novel of adultery; 
Waverley, 1814, for the historical novel. In another fifteen years, with 
Austen and Stendhal, Mary Shelley and Pushkin, Balzac and Manzoni, 
almost all the main variations to the basic forms are also in place. 


It’s a spiral of novelties—but of lasting novelties, with long-term 
consequences: hardly an exaggeration, in fact, to speak here of a veritable 
‘novelistic revolution’.*) Like the economy, literature has indeed 
developed, by the end of the eighteenth century, the necessary 
precondition for its take-off: a (largely) new whiter, the woman-novelist, 
and a quickly growing audience; a complex of national variations, well 
known to each other, and an Anglo-French core of great morphological 
flexibility; a new system of distribution (the circulating library), and a 
precocious, recognizable early canon. And then, chance enters the 
historical scene, offering the novel the right oportunity at the right 
moment: the French Revolution. But don’t think of a mechanical 
universe, where the ball of politics hits the ball of literature and passes its 
own spin over to it. This is rather a living system, of stimuli and 
responses, where the political sphere creates symbolic problems for the 
entire continent, and the literary sphere tries to address and to solve them. 
In the traumatic, fast-moving years between 1789 and 1815, human 
actions seem to have become indecipherable and threatening; to have— 
quite literally—lost their meaning. Restoring a ‘sense of history’ becomes 
one of the great symbolic tasks of the age: and a task uniquely suited for 
novelists, because it asks for enthralling stories (they must capture the 
explosive new rhythm of Modernity), but also well-organized ones (that 
rhythm must have a direction, and a shape). 


The very difficulty of the historical scenario acts thus as a great chance for 
formal renewal, at all levels. The enigmatic quality of the new times, for 
instance, is channelled within the techniques of suspense, and reduced by 
the retrospective meaningfulness established by the narrative closure. 
The political and social struggle, transformed into an emotional conflict 
among concrete characters, loses its dangerously abstract nature (and it 
doesn’t rule out a happy ending). The multiplication of languages and 
ideologies, finally, is curbed by the middle style of educated conversation 


e 


M Fernand Braudel, Corrhsaten matersells, diconemrts et capitalisme, voL 3, le Temps du mondi, 
Paris 1986, part 6. 

3 As in the case of industry, ıt 1s only at some point in the course of the nineteenth 
century that people realize that the novel is destined to stay; and that it embodses, for 
better or worse, the essence of a new crvilization. From this point onwards, a talented ì 
young man will no longer dream of writing a great tragedy, but a great novel; and as for 
old men, Goethe will rewnte his Wi/be/e Metster three times over forty years, to make 
sure that it turns out as a modern novel ought to 
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(the most typical of novelistic episodes), and by the all-encompassing 
voice of the omniscient narrator. 


Each problem stimulates a technical device, which retroacts upon it in an 
attempt to solve, or at least contain it. It is an effort to bridge a many-sided 
symbolic rupture, and to restore—through the narrative convention of 
individual biography—the estbropomorpbism that modern history seems 
to have lost. And yet, in a beautiful instance of the heterogenesis of aims, 
in doing so the European novel invents an infinity of new stories, that 
dismiss the narrative inheritance of antiquity, and project readers further 
and further into the future. A few generations later, the cost of the attempt 
will become clear, and we will return to it. 


Uneven rhythm of literary evolution: it had taken two long centuries to 
collect the many ingredients of the new form; then, under the pressure of 
conjuncture, a generation or so is enough to create the continental unity 
of modern ‘realism’, where previously exceptional successes (such as 
Clarissa’s, or Werther’s) are replaced by a steady flow of communications. 
The unification that the des classique had only accomplished for the thin 
layer of the very educated is thus achieved, in depth, and only a few 
decades later, by the novelistic revolution. And why sor Because of 
merely conjunctural reasons—because the des classique had never had an 
Opportunity such as the one offered to the novel by the French 
Revolution? Not really, conjuncture is a necessary ingredient of long- 
term change, but never a sufficient one, and the most typical narratives of 
the two epochs—roate philosophique and Bilduagsromas—suggest structural 
reasons for the two different destinies. The costes sarcastic, nonchalant 
plot seems designed to frustrate narrative interest, which it thoroughly 
subordinates to philosophical abstraction; this ıs a novel by and for 
philosophers, almost at war with itself, where the sparkling language of 
criticism forces readers to endlessly question the meaning of the story. By 
contrast, the Bildsagsroman draws from the uncertainties of youth an 
inexhaustible narrative potential, often in open defiance of all reflexive 
wisdom. Narration ıs here as relevant as comment, and a society 
overwhelmed by change wants precisely this: a worldview arising in and 
out of narrative structures, to be assimilated almost unconsciously, and 
possibly with the help of an unchallenged doxa. And then again, for the 
contes cosmopolitan nimbleness the national dimension is irrelevant, 
perhaps even contemptible; but Europe is inventing its nations and its 
nationalisms, and the socialization stories of the Bi/dwagsroman, solidly 
rooted in the national community, are a much apter dispositive for the 
new situation.” 


To sum it-up in a formula, the costs philosopbigus had offered a (French) 
form for the whole of Europe; the Bildwagsromaa a (European) form pliant 
enough to adapt itself to each national space. And to represent this space, 
extending ıt well beyond the narrow centre of the court: launching a wide 
exploration, geographical and social—the many masters of the picar- 
esque, the local lore of the historical novel, the phenomenology of 


26 On the novel’s contnbation to the establishment of national cultures, there are some 
very convincing pages in Benedict Anderson, Isragened Commanitus, Verso, London 
1983 (especially pp 30-9). 
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emotions of the novel of adultery, the stages of social mobility of the 
Bilduagsromas. ... If the novel still occasionally has a centre—Paris, ‘the 
city of a hundred thousand novels’, the world of extremes and 
melodrama—this is however no longer the rule. Apart from Dickens, 
English narrative draws its rhythms and its problems from the 
countryside, and its masterpiece—Middlemarch—bears the name of a 
mediocre provincial town. Germans and Italians tell ofa world narrowed |, 
and impoverished by localism, while the Russian novel oscillates between 
Petersburg, the restless border with western Europe, and Moscow, 
capital of a boundless and almost timeless countryside. 


Furthermore, even where the uniqueness of the capital is clearly 
emphasized—The Red and the Black, Lost Illusions, A Sentimental Edscation 
—its value is always of a relative kind, fixed through a wider equation; 
Paris acquires 1ts meaning by its interaction with the provinces, where the 
young heroes have left mothers and sisters, friends and ideals—and where 
they will amost always return after their defeat. Panis is thus no longer an 
absolute space, as the court had been; it’s only the capital of a nation, and 
the latter’s existence can never be forgotten. Rather than working along 
the vertical axis, to erect the “Tragick Scaffold’ for the fall of princes, the 
novel proceeds horizontally, as a sort of literary milway, to weave the 
network capable of covering a country in all its extension. By the end of + 
the nineteenth century, the task has been basically accomplished. ` 


6. The North-West Passage 


I have spoken of a polycentric Europe, of evolutionary bushes and 
literary relays. In a page of his Esropean Literature, Curtius seems to be 
heading in the same direction: 


From 1100 to 1275 (from Chensem de Roland to the Resman de la Ras), French 
literature and culture set the pace for all other nations. ... After 1300, however, 
the literary lead moves to Italy, with Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio.... 
France, Spain, England are under its influence, it’s the age of ‘Italtanism’ With 
the smteenth century, the Spanish sg% de ere begins, which will dominate 

literatures for over a hundred years.... France liberates itself from 
Spanish and Italtan influences only during the seventeenth century, when it 
again achieves 2 supremacy which will not be challenged until 1780. In 
England, in the meantime, a great poetical current had come into being as early 
as 1590, but it will arouse the interest of the rest of Europe only in the course of 
the eighteenth century As for Germany, tt was never a rval of the great 
Romance literatures. Its hour will come with the age of Goethe; before, 
German culture is often under external influence, but rt never exerts its own."” 


It ıs a very interesting passage: one of the very few where Curtius 
addresses the issue of the nation state. And yet—what states? France, 
Italy, Spain, France again; ‘Romania’ (and within tt, for four centuries out 
of seven, France). The opening up of the model is only an appearance; 
from 1100 to 1780, in fact, literary hegemony never leaves the Latin 
world. And after ‘1780’? 


r 


The Elizabethans are already quite a puzzle for Curtius; but 1f it cannot be 
solved, it ıs at least possible to postpone ıt by invoking England’s 





17 Curtius, Ewrepaische Literatur, p. 44. 
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isolation. Once it reaches the Age of Goethe, however, Ewropeas 
Literature stops altogether, because its explanatory power has run its 
course. There’s no way around it, Curtius’s Europe really cannot accept 
the modern world, and even less the northern climate. Ours is exactly the 
opposite; it originates with the attack waged by absolutism against 
tradition; it rises to the challenge of 1789; it leaves the world of ‘Romania’ 
without ever turning back; it crosses the Channel, the Rhine, it spends its 


summers at Travemunde... 


In this new old world, after the Thirty Years’ War, two out of three of the 
great Romance literatures have forever lost their hegemonic chances. 
Italian literature, because Italy is leas than a nation, and a provincial 
culture, however educated, is below the new European standards and 
needs. Spanish literature, for the opposite reason; because Spain is more 
than a nation, and the empire of the Americas tears it away from European 
issues. When European literature again achieves a unity, it is no longer in 
the name of the classical and Romance past, but of the bourgeois present; 
novels from the north, English, French, German; later, Russian. 


This geographical drift 1s even more visible for post-Enlightenment 
tragedy, especially if one bears in mind the baroque moment. Then, the 
influence of the Reformation in England, and of Jansenism on Racine, 
was largely balanced by the Jesuitical element in Spain and France, Italy 
and Germany; but from the mid eighteenth century onwards, the 
Protestant component occupies virtually the entire stage. Romance 
tragedy disappears, aad Germany holds for over a century—Lessing, 
Schiller, Holderlin, Kleist, Bichner, Hebbel, Wagner, Hauptmann... 
—a veritable monopoly of tragic invention. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the north-eastern trend is further accentuated; it’s the 
moment of Ibsen, a Norwegian; of Strindberg, a Swede; of Chekhov, a 
Russan.’ With expressionism, and then Brecht, we are back in the 
German area.”9 


Several processes are at work here, interwoven with each other. 
Following wealth, literature abandons the Mediterranean for the 
Channel, the North Sea, the Baltic. Novelistic ‘realism’ would be much 


8 Even the main literary war of the nineteenth century—the conflict between tragic 
and novelistic conventions, culminating in the great Ibsen controversy—takes place 
almost entirely outside of the boundaries of ‘Romania’: France and England 
entrenched against tragedy, Germany and Scandinavia on the opposite side, and Russia 
somewhere ın between. 

*) From the eighteenth to the twentieth century, tragedy 1s thus the dominant form ın 
the only northern culture which hasn’t yet achieved its national unity. ‘Germany, we 
read 10 Rsføætmas of ax Unpeliitcal Mas, ‘1s the battleground of Europe’: ın a physical 
sense, from the Thirty Years’ War to 1945, but even more so m a symbolic sense. In the 
absence of a stable political structure, and of the atmosphere of compromise which 
usually follows from it, all political values and ant-values of modern Europe achieve 10 
Germany a metaphysical purity which makes their representation sab sperm tragica 
almost ineluctable. The pitiless bourgeois honesty of Emra Galetti and the abstract 
polttical idealism of Des Carles, the Jacobin organicism of Dastea’s Death and the 
intractable heroism of Hered and Martane; the dark mythical appeal of the Régy and the 
inflexible Stalinism of Brecht’s Lebrstwcke, one generation after another, the story of 
German drama ıs the extreme echo of the ideological history of Europe. 
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more difficult without this movement, which distances the memories of 
the classical world, and enhances by comparison the prosaic (but not at all 
poor) bourgeois present. ‘Serious imitation of the everyday’, reads 
Auerbach’s celebrated formula; and one thinks of the unadorned cheeses 
of Dutch still lifes, which resurface—appropnately saved from the 
shipwreck—on Robinson’s island. It 1s Lotte’s bread and butter in 
Werther, Hjalmar’s bread and butter in The Wild Duck, Toni Budden- 
brook’s bread and butter (and honey) on the morning of her engagement. 
It is the discoloured furniture of the Vauquer pension, the slightly 
superfluous furniture of Flaubert’s pages, the dark furniture of Ibsen’s 
drawing rooms... 


But this poetics of solidity (great keyword of the bourgeois ethos) has its 
price: losing the Mediterranean, European literature also loses adventure. 
Its security robs ıt of the unknown. In the Mediterranean: 


Civilizations had here overlapped by way of their armies; mynad stories of 
adventures, and of remote worlds, had been circulated in this space.. * 


Very little of this up in the north, where wonders will have to wait for 
magic realism; works written in Spanish, in Portuguese, and often 
mediated by France. A new continent entering the literary scene, to be 


sure: but perhaps it is also the revenge of an imaginary still loyal to the” 


internal sea. 


A differently shaped, slightly wider Europe, where the silence of some 
Romance cultures—those most plagued by economic decline and 
religious reaction—is balanced by the productivity of the north. But there 
1s one literature for which at bottom nothing changes, because it is at 
home ın both worlds, and the great northward drift, which eliminates a 
couple of traditional rivals, does in fact even strengthen its position 
within the European system. This ıs French literature: the only survivor 
of ‘Romania’, because only in France has the Romance past—which, by 
itself, would have never been enough—yoined forces with the logic of a 
great modern state (and the result is the sragddie classique), with a capitalist 
economy (and it is nineteenth-century realism), with a metropolis which 


A 


is a true palimpsest of history: and it will be, with Baudelaire, modern“? 


poetry. Only in a Janus-faced city could this creature be born, itself a 
double, ‘laughable and sublime’, crudely contemporaneous and defiantly 
classical; where ‘unhealthy demons / Heavily awake, like so many 
businessmen,’ and an old hunchback 1s also the phoenix, just like a barren 
stretch on the outskirts of town 18 the plain of Troy. New buildings, 
scaffolds, stones / Old suburbs, all for me turns into an allegory...’ 


Movement towards the bourgeois north. Permanence of France (and of 
Paris). Finally, the European system puts into words its lack of a centre. 
This 1s the great theme of Austrian literature, facing an imperial 
catastrophe which duplicates on a smaller scale, and several centuries 
later, the destiny of Europe as a whole.}' Loss of the centre, in the 





3 Lous Gillet, Dante, Paris 1941, p. 80. 

3 "We have recetved as our inberitance,’ writes the young Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
‘an ancient European land; we are here the successors to two Roman empires, and must 
endure our destiny, whether we want it or not...’ The passage is quoted by Curtrus in 
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Hapsburg empire—where well into the nineteenth century Latin is still 
the official bureaucratic language, to be later replaced by a spectral 
German—loss of the centre means, first and foremost, a breaking apart of 
language. For Hofmannsthal’s Chandos, it’s the discovery of the gaps 
between signs and things; for Malte Laurids Brigge, the anxiety of a 
hidden meaning lying in ambush behind every word; for Schnitzler, the 
crazy discrepancy between aggressive drives and the impeccable style of 
good manners. In The Radetzky Marsh, 1t’s the incomprehensible insults in 
Hungarian which greet the news from Sarajevo; in The Man Without 
Oualstiss, the pompous nonsense of that ‘collateral campaign’ which longs 
to reunify the many languages of the empire; in Kafka, the desperate 
exhaustion produced by the too many, and too different, meanings of the 
Scripture. 


What this literature is saying is in fact experienced throughout Europe. 
We should abandon the metaphor of the continental relay, where the 
torch of invention, although moving from hand to hand, 1s nevertheless 
always one. With the twentieth century, the time of polarization has come: 
simultaneous and conflicting attempts, which radicalize the technical 
potentialities of each form, and don’t come to a halt—‘consequentiality 
which spurns any compromise’, in Adorno’s phrase—until they have 
reached extreme results. One of the cornerstones of Guizot’s Europe, its 
inclination to compromise, here comes to an end: 


Unable to exterminate each other, it was inevitable for conflicting principles to 
coexist, and to tacitly agree on some sort of mutual accommodation. Each of 
them implicitly accepted to develop only in part, and within well defined 
boundaries. ... No trace, here, of that imperturbable boldness, of that ruthless 
logc, which characterize ancient ctvilixations.’* 


No trace of boldness? True, how true for realistic narrative. But for 
modernism? 


7. New Spaces of an Old World 


Polarization... James Joyce and Franz Kafka; the two greatest innova- 
tors of the twentieth-century novel. Does this mean—as in the decades of 
the novelistic revolution—that they are proceeding in the same general 
direction? Not in the least. Unknown to each other, they do indeed begin 
to write their masterpieces in the very same months; but Ussses opts then 
for the noisy freedom of polyphony, while The Tria/ tells the story of a 
secret, monological Law. In the one, the omnivorous euphoria of the 
stream of consciousness; in the other, the wary subtlety of scriptural 
interpretation. The total irony of pluristilism—the terrible seriousness of 
allegory. The private space of a metropolitan psyche—the public, 
hieratico-political space of the law court ... And if we move from the 
novel to poetry, The Waste Land and the Dargo Elegies, both published in 
1922, repeat exactly the same configuration. Fragments from all ages piled 
up in a super-language endlessly meaningful, in Eliot; in Rilke, the 


his 1934 essay Hago soa Hofmaxnsthal and Calderon. Curtius is predictably in great 
syntony with this Roman—imperial image of Austna, and Hofmannsthal is mdeed for 
him the most representative European author of the twentieth century. 

z Guizot, Histerre, pp. 40, 38. 


renunciation of all evocative seduction, in the hope of finding the sober 
language of the present. There, a thousand words, and no voice to say 
them; here, a voice very close by, looking in vain for the few right words. 


The pattern of polarization may be followed within the visual arts 
(Picasso and Kandinsky; Chagall and Klee); the idea, after all, was first 
expressed in The Philosophy of Modsra Music, organized around the 
opposition of Schoenberg and Stravinsky. But rather than multiplying ~ 
examples, let us ask ourselves: why is all of this happening? What is the 
reason for this sudden, insistent repetition of the same technical 
configuration? Are there at work here—as Benjamin and Adomo 
suggest—the laws of historical dialectics?’ But if that were the case, 
polarization ought to be the rule in literary history; whereas it’s a very 
unusual exception, and clearly circumscribed in time. Should one then 
invoke the truly unique radicalism of the artistic world at the turn of the 
century? Fine; but what is the reason for that radicalism? Perhaps, the best 
thing is to turn once again to evolutionary theory, which, when it has to 
account for extreme forms, does not investigate ‘the intrinsic character or 
meaning of the extreme values themselves, but rather the conditions, and 
behaviour, of the system as a whole: 


When systems first arise they probe all the limits of possiblity. Many vanations 
don’t work; the best solutions emerge, and variation diminishes bá 


When systems first arise; and this 1s fine, for we are discussing the 
beginnings of Modernism. But then Gould adds that the ‘early 
experimentation’ is more varied and extreme the more “empty’ the given 
world 1s. And how can this specification apply to twentieth-century 
Europe, which has already been for centuries, in Braudel’s formula, ‘a 
world filled up’? Sure, we may sey that not all of Europe is equally full, and 
that modernism sets in motion atypical and relatively empty areas, such as 
Joyce’s Dublin, or Kafka’s Prague; capitals of states that don’t exist. But 
this novelty may be explained just as well (and probably better) with the 
general tendency towards a wider Europe—from ‘Romania’ to the first 





3 ‘Philosophical history, the science of origin, 18 the form which, in the remotest 
extremes and the apparent excesses of the process of development, reveals the-« 
configuration of the idex—the sum total of all possible meaningful juxtaposttions of 
such opposites. The representation of an idea can[not] be considered successful unless 
the whole range of possible extremes it contains has been virtually explored ’ Walter 
Benjamin, The Origes of German Baregme Drama, p. 47. As Adorno wrote in Thy 
Philasepby of Modern Music (London 1973), ‘only in such extremes can the essence of this 
music be defined; they alone permit the perception of tts context of truth. “The middle 
road,” according to Schoenberg. , “is the only one which does not lead to Rome”’ 
(P. 3). 

4 Stephen Jay Gould, The Flaminge’s Sail, New York 1985, pp. 219-20. ‘Many 
variations don’t work’; today, we all know of Joyce’s stream of consciousness; yet Les 
Lexrsers sont coupées, The Making of the Americas, Berlin Alexanderplaty are already novels 
for specialists; and some French texts of the 19208, wotten under the spell of Uspsses 
(Yenx de dtx-beit ans, 5,000, Amants, bexreax amants) are totally forgotten. If we are ever 
going to have a literary paleontology, these library fossils will help us to understand 
why a certun technical solution was selected over others, and to have a better grasp of , 
our cultural evolution. Like the history of life, the history of literature 1s a gigantic 
slaughterhouse of discarded possibilities; what it has excluded reveals its lews as clearly 


as what it has accepted. 
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nation states, from the bourgeois north to the new nineteenth-century 
nations to the full incorporation of Russia. And sop 


So, the reason for the modernist explosion shouldn’t be sought in a new 
geographical space, but in new social spaces within the old geography. A 
space in terms of audience, first of all; as for baroque tragedy, and then for 
the novel, a new audience offers a freer, more hospitable ecosystem, with 
greater chances for formal experimentation. And especially fis new 
audience, Pierre Bourdieu’s ‘intellectual field’, which is a sort of anti- 
market, and flatly rejects the standardization of taste. It is following— 
whether it knows it or not—the slogan coined by Viktor Sklovski, the 
critical genius of the age: estrangement. Senous imitation of the 
everyday? Not in the least; defamiliarization, disfigurement, disautomati- 
zation ... What has happened to European literature? 


What has happened is that—let us open a short parenthesis—in the 
course of the nineteenth century, the urban audience has split. Poe, 
Balzac, Dickens are still appealing both to Baudelaire and to his philistine 
double. But the synthesis does not last, and in France and England 
(always there) a handful of new narrative forms—melodrama, fextlleten, 
detective fiction, science fiction—quickly capture millions of readers, 
preparing the way for the industry of sound and image. Is it a betrayal of 
literature, as cultivated critics have long maintained? Not at all; it is rather 
the coming to light of the limits of realism; at 1ts ease in a solid, well- 
regulated world, which it makes even more so, the realistic temper 
doesn’t know how to deal with those extreme situations, and terrible 
simplifications, that at times history forces one to face. Realism does not 
know how to represent the Other of Europe, nor yet—which is perhaps 
even worse—the Other is Europe: and so, mass literature takes over the 
task. Class struggle and the death of God, the ambiguities of language and 
the second industrial revolution; it is because it deals with all these 
phenomena that mass literature succeeds. And because it knows how to 
encrypt them, of course, in rhetorical tropes and plot devices that hide 
their deeper meanings, and foster a basic saewaresess in readers. But 
literature always works like this, at least to a certain extent, and the 
excommunication of mass culture is truly a thing of the past. 


But more: isn’t there a sort of pact between mass literature and 
modernism—a sort of silent division of labour? Where the latter plunges 
into abstraction, decomposing the character to the point of making it 
vanish (Musil’s ‘qualities without the man’), the former strengthens 
anthropomorphic beliefs, filling the world with ghosts and Martians, 
vampires and great criminals. Modernism drops the ‘linear plot’ (Gide), 
and the ‘story’s thread’ (Musil), to produce immense, immobile works; 
mass literature places plot in the first place, gravitates towards the ending, 
has a tendency for short narratives (and thus prepares the conventions of 
film). Modernism, especially in poetry, exploits linguistic polysemy, 
stressing hermeneutic ambiguity and indecision; mass literature, 
especially detective fiction, is a dis-ambiguating machine, which aims at 
restoring the univocity of signs, to reimpose a rigid causality in all things 
human.}5 


33 The metaphor used earlier —‘division of labour’—1s not completely satisfactory. In 
the ‘epic’ projects of the early twentieth century (Mahler, Joyce), where all sorts of 
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Farewell, middle way of realism; farewell, educated nineteenth-century 
reader ... Here one finds much less, or much more; formal automatisms 
for the majority, but all sorts of novelties for an over-educated aggressive 
minority. It’s the first ‘empty’ space needed for the genesis of modernism, 
and it interacts with a political space, or more precisely; a space Liberated 
from politics. Following Mannheim’s hypothesis on the relationships 
between capitalism and culture, as the economic network of European 
societies becomes more diffuse and solid, a rigid symbolic orthodoxy isno ~ 
longer needed to keep them together. Contrary to the great prophecy of 
the Dialectic, of Enlightenment, the ‘unity of the Western system’ does 
sot ‘grow increasingly stronger’ as capitalism succeeds. Culture is freed 
from political obligations; surveillance decreases, selective pressure 
grows weaker—and the strangest experiments are free to take place.?® 


It is not an uneventful process, of course: there are the book-burnings of 
degenerate art and the persecution of the Russian avant-garde; on a more 
bland note, the scuffle at the première of the Sacre dw Printemps, the 
banning of Usysses, fistights and insults at each Dada event. But the trend 
is clear, and, within capitalist democracies, never really called into 
question. Art has become a protected, a neutralized space; as Edgar Wind 
observed, ‘Art is so well received because it has lost its sting. 37 Ina sort of 
unspoken pact with the devil, nothing is forbidden any longer, because _, 
nothing 1s significant any longer. For the first generation, this is an 3 
exhilarating discovery: in the beginning was the scandal, as Mann’s 
Mephisto will put it, and the scandal was made into a success. But in the 
perfect void one cannot breathe, and it won’t take long for European 
literature to discover that it has nothing left to say. 


8. Cité pleine de rêves ... 


An audience space. A politically neutralized space. And a geographical 
space: after the Europe of courts, the Répsbigue des Lettres, the Lutheran 
world of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century tragedy, the nation states of 
the novel, it’s time for the Europe of capitals.3* Better still, of 
metropolises: Milan more than Rome, Barcelona more than Madrid, 
Petersburg more than Moscow. Their true bond is no longer with the , 
interior (towards the provinces, or the countryside), but with Europe: ” 





‘low’ conventions are conscribed for the edification of the aesthetic totality, mass 
culture and avant-garde techniques lie side by side—as Adomo put it—‘like two 
halves that no longer form a whole’. The proximity multiplies dissonances and irony; it 
radicalizes the complexity of the formal system. Their blending at all costs—quite a 
triumph of entropy—will be the great achievement of 
56 Tt goes without saying that the aesthetic sphere had begun to move towards 
autonomy three or four centuries earlier. A relative security against arbitrary acts of 
power has thus been almost a constant of modern European literature, and must have 
tts formal inventiveness. 
37 Edgar Wind, Art asd Anarchy, London 1963, p. 9. 
3! These many Europes arise successively, one after the other, but they later coexist for 
long stretches of time, and the cohabttation of diverse formal spaces within a fixed 
geography has induced a growing complexity in the European literary system. The ) 
form of the present essay—which does not begin with a fully given concept of 
European literature, but constructs it in the course of time, adding new determinations 
along the way—tnes to reproduce the historical evolution of its object. 
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with the wealthy north-west, and even more so with other metropolises, 
at times quite far removed in physical space, but close and congenial in the 
space of culture. Under their sign, in fact, the very boundaries of Europe 
begin to lose their relevance; for the avant-garde, Paris is closer to Buenos 
Aires than to Lyon; Berlin more akin to Manhattan than to Lübeck. 


This syntony between modernism and the metropolis arises first and 
foremost out of acommon enthusiasm for the growing division of labour. 
In the theoretical field, it’s the analytical breakthrough of the Formalist 
school; in the artistic field, techniques such as polyphony, rooted in the 
proliferation of professional jargons and sectorial codes. Specialism, for 
this happy generation, is freedom; freedom from the (narrow) measure of 
the (bad) taste of the (bourgeois) nineteenth century. Specialism 
emancipates sound, meaning, colour, line, time; whole worlds to be 
explored with no fear for the equilibrium of the whole. And specialism is 
radicalism; it plays with daring hypotheses, which would never pass the 
rigid controls of the provinces, but in the niches of the metropolis (in the 
garrets of the bobéws) may survive and prosper. It is the big city that 
protects what is unusual, writes a sociologist at the turn of the century, 
and that makes it more unusual still: 


The city ıs the spectroscope of society; it analyses and sifts the population, 
separating and classifying the diverse elements. The entre progress of 
ctyiltzation is a process of differentation, and the cty 1s the greatest 
differentiator. The mediocrity of the country is transformed by the clry into the 
highest talent or the lowest criminal. Genius 1s often bom in the country, but ıt 
is brought to light and developed by the city [just as] the boy thief of the village 
becomes the daring bank robber of the metropolis.’ 


Division of labour aside, the metropolis of the early twentieth century is 
also a great meeting-place, which multiplies the ‘artists of world-literary 
formation’ first perceived by Nietzsche, and spreads what Enzensberger 
has called ‘the universal language of modern poetry’:*° this strange lingua 
franca, obscure but effective, and capable of travelling any distance; the 
Italian futurists, who write their manifestos in French, and are 
immediately read by their Russian contemporaries; the Rumanian Tristan 
Tzara, who invents in German-speaking Zürich the antilanguage of 
Dada; French surrealism, which will give its best on American soil, in 
narratives written in Spanish ... 





59 Adna F. Weber, The Growth of Cities m the Nineteenth Ceatary, New York 1899, p. 442. 
The textual history of Ham4¢ offers a lovely instance of the role of the metropolis in 
literary invention. The first printed versions of Haast are, as is well known, three; the 
first in-quarto (Q1), of 1603; the second in-quarto (Q2), of 1604; and the in-folio (F) of 
1623. The Hawki we read 1s based on Q2 and F; it’s from them that it draws its 
‘strangeness’, its tregi-comic web, the enigmatic structure which has turned ıt into a 
key text of modernity. Q1, on the other hand (the bad Quarto, as philologists 
affectionately call 1t), apart from other mayor defects, ruthlessly simplifies everything; it 
gives us « one-dimensional tragedy, lacking ın the heterogeneity and complentty of 
Hawit. And where does Q1 come from? In all likelihood, from the sudden need to 
prepare a text for a tour in the provinces. Formal inventiveness, tolerated in London, 
and in fact rewarded with a great success, 1s deemed implausible as soon as the play has 
to leave the metropolis. 

4 Nietzsche’s phrase, on Wagner and French late Romanticism, is from Bepomd Good and 
Eril (1886), Hoxensberger’s essay 1s collected in Exaze/besten. 
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This is Raymond Williams’s ‘City of Strangers’: where language has lost 
its naturalness and must in a sense be reinvented. It’s the story of Joyce’s 
English, ‘familiar and foreign’ as early as Portrait; and then, as years go by, 
less and less comparable to a national language. Ussses, with its Latin title 
referring to a Greek hero, and written by an Inshman between ‘Trieste- 
Zurich-Paris’ (a Trieste that was still the Italian port of the Austro- 
Hunganan empire ...), is the clearest sign of a literature for which 
national boundaries have lost all explanatory power. 7 


Intrinsic to the City of Strangers, then, 1s a great literature of exiles: the 
final chapter in a long-term tendency, a true constant, of European 
history. Dante leaves Florence for Verona, and Galilei (mistakenly, as 
Brecht would say) Padua for Florence; the great philosophy of the 
seventeenth century finds a refuge in wealthy Amsterdam (“That Bank of 
Conscience, where not one so strange / Opinion but finds Credit, and 
Exchange’: Andrew Marvell); the Romantic movement swarms across 
the continent; there 1s Paris capital of the nineteenth century, the central 
European migration to England, Scandinavia and the United States, and 
the Jewish diaspora, of course, a little everywhere.*' See here how Europe 
1s more than the sum of its parts; it 1s only thanks to the diversified System 
of its nation states that what each isdsiduel state would gladly silence 
forever can survive and flourish. And as for national literatures, this x 
pattern suggests that their strength 1s directly proportional to their 
impurity, hegemony does not belong to those that produce exiles, but to 
those that welcome them. Some great twentieth-century techniques, such 
as collage, or intertextuality, will even display a kind of foreignness as an 
essential ingredient of literary experiments—as will also, in a related field, 
the key Formalist concept of ‘estrangement’. 


`w 


Such is the lesson coming from the great English modernism—if English 
is the right word for a Pole who navigates around the world, an Irishman 
who wanders across half of Europe, but keeps away from London, and 
two Americans, one of them promptly ensconced in Fascist Italy. And if 
English is, again, the word for Conrad’s style, unstable meeting-place of 
so many European languages, eroded and overdetermined by life in the -# 
colonies; for the opening of Cestos, translation into high English of a late 
Latin translation of an archaic Greek original; for The Waste Land, with 
four languages encased into each other already in its title-page; or finally, 
but it’s too casy, for Finsegan’s Wake. A Babel of places, languages, times; 
Europe is breaking out of Europe. Where to? 





4! According to a classic study by Carlo Dionusotty, the Italian literary canon (the first to 
be established tn Europe) was entirely the product of exile: ‘the work of an exile’ 
Dante’s Casredy, ‘a voluntary extle’ Petrarch at the time of the Casrewiers, ‘exile in the 
midst of his own fatherland’ the situation out of which arises the Decameron. Sec 
Goegrafa s storta della Iettsratura ttakana (1951), Tann 1967, p. 32. Dionisott wrote the 
essay in London, after Fascism had forced him too into exile. At the other end of the 
European development, Perry Anderson has redefined the great ‘English’ culture of 
the twentieth century as almost entirely the work of emigrés; see his ‘Components of à 
National Culture’, NLR s0, 1968 The most ambitious overall description of the 
European canon—Mraresis—was 10 its tum written by Auerbach dunng his exile in 
Istanbul. 
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9- Weltliteratur 


Against Curtius, I have explained the greatness of European literature by 
its relative distance from the classical inheritance. ‘Relative’ distance, as 
from the nineteenth century onwards a new geopolitical reality— 
Wester, yet not European—emphasizes this new state of affairs. 
America, reads a lyric of the old Goethe: 


America, you have it better 
Than our continent, the old one; 
You have no fallen castles 

And no basalts. 


You in your inmost are not worried, 
When it is time to live, 


Useless memories and vain disputes ... ‘I have more memories than if I 
were a thousand years old,’ opens one stanza of Baudelaire’s Sp/sen. But 
European modemity cannot escape the fate described by Hans Blumen- 
berg in his great study on The Legitimacy of the Modera Age; it cannot 
simply begin anew, ignoring previous history. Even though the past no 
longer dominates the present, it still survives within it; the sew age arises 
in the o/d world, trapped in a veritable spatio-temporal paradox. For Ernst 
Bloch and Reinhardt Koselleck—who have baptzed it ‘nonsynchro- 
nism’—such conjunction has far-reaching consequences in the political 
sphere. And the same applies to literature; to the Joyce-Kafka generation, 
to be sure, but not only to that. 


Side by side with the novel, in fact—with its average style, homogeneous 
space, and circumscribed temporal horizon: the solid form of ‘the 
present’—aside by side with the novel, and silently opposed to it, another 
great narrative begins to develop in nineteenth-century Europe (and in 
between Europe and the world): an epic form, in whose key scene—the 
Walpurgisnacht—a Babel of discordant voices points out how precarious 1s 
the cohabitation of the past and the future. Kraus, Döblin, Pound, Mann, 
Meyrink, Joyce; before them, Melville and Flaubert, before still, Goethe: 
as it all begins with the gigantic mosaic of Faust, where a man of 
modernity must face the medieval and classical past; must learn to 
exorcize and conquer them, and finally (but never completely) must also 
learn to relinquish them. 


Masenm der Weltliteratur, a recent critic has defined Faust; and it’s true, 
Goethe’s poem is the perfect text for a world which has crystallized in its 
museums a deep ambivalence towards the past. We should venerate the 
past as a sacred thing, the museum tells us—but after having secured it 
within well-guarded marble jails;#* we should acknowledge it as past, yet 
possibly endow it with a contemporary meaning as well. As within mythic 





43 Musee der Weltizteratar is the expression used by Heinz Schlaeffer in his study of 
Goethe’s poem (Feast Zweiter Teil, Dis Aliegorse des 19. Jabrbomderts, Stattgart 1981, p. 
107). On the analogies between the architecture of museums and that of jails, see the 
first part of Thy Lest Cestre, by Hans Sedimayr. 
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bricolage, or Faas?’s allegory, in a museum, the signifieds of antiquity 
become the signifiers of modernity; face to face with objects torn from 
their world, the European imagination acquires an extreme, at times 
irresponsible freedom with regard to historical materials. Would Mona 
Lisa have acquired her moustache had she not been inside a museum? And 
indeed, the great modernist myth of origins tells the story of a young 
painter, unsure of the road to follow, who happens to be near the 
Trocadéro; he walks inside, and wanders for a while through its rooms ` 
crowded with outlandish objects. When Pablo Picasso’s stroll is over, 


Cubism begins, with which everything else begins. 


The museum and the avant-garde, unsuspectible accomplices in a violent 
reorganization of the past. But is it simply the past at stake, in non- 
synchronism? The great nineteenth-century museums are located in 
London, Paris, Berlin, and are filled with objects taken from Greece, from 
the Roman Empire; Mediterranean Europe, taken by force to the north. 
And then Egypt, Assyria, Persia, India, China ... As in Fasst, in the 
archaeological museum time and space overlap: better, history becomes a 
trope for geography; the conquest of the past—the conquest of Helen of 
Greece—a trope for the subjection of the world. And so, at the very hour 
of its birth, Goethe’s cultural dream immediately forces a question upon 
us. Welthterater: world literature, human literature? Or the literature of ~ 
imperialism? : 
Its capitals, after all, are England and France: the two major colonial 
powers (and a colonial museum is what the Trocadéro used to be). And 
then department stores, warchés axx paces, panoramas, ads, passages, 
world fairs; Baedekers, travel agents, catalogues, timetables ... At the 
tarn of the century, the entire planet is channelled into the Western 
metropolis (Cosmopolis, as some decide to call it) and the truly epic, 
world-historical scope of many modernist works is indeed dependent on 
Europe’s world domination. Unpleasant but true, imperialism plays for 
modernism the same role played by the French Revolution for the realist 
novel; it poses the basic problem—how can such a heterogeneous and 
growing wealth be perceived? how can it be mastered? —addressed by 
collage, intertextuality, or the stream of consciousness. Without imperial- 
ism, in other words, we would have no modernism; its raw materials “* 
would be lacking, and also the challenge that animated many of its 
inventions. And after all, what are Conrad and Eliot and Pound in search 
of? Certainly not of the small, cohesive England cherished a few years 
earlier by Henry James; but of the Merchant Navy, of the City, of the 
disorderly width of an Empire which is a planetary embodiment of 
nonsynchronism. 


Truth is, for the great generation of exiles Europe is no longer enough; 
they perceive it as a limit, an obstacle to the intelligence of reality. ‘All of 
Europe had contributed to the making of Kurtz’; yes, but Kurtz’s truth, 
and with him Europe’s, is down in the jungle, not in Brussels or London. 
Marlow’s audience is still a European one, but the material of his stories 
belongs to the East, to Africa; and their formal pathos lies in the difficulty 
of saying in a European language experiences which are European no 
longer. Pound’s poetics, and quite a few of the Cantos, are obsessed by the 
(frustrated) ambition of finding a Western equivalent for ideogrammatic 
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writing. The last word of The Waste Land is a Sanskrit term, hieratically 
repeated three times, but declared untranslatable by Hliot himself; and the 
poem emphasizes more than once the Eastern roots of European symbols 
and myths, just as Joyce had accepted, a few years earlier, Victor Berard’s 
thesis on the Phoenician basis of the Odyssey. 


Europe has become small again. The world escapes it, the new escapes it. 
The new? Yes and no. The English exiles and the Surrealists, the 
Demoiselles d Asignen and the Sacre dw Printemps, in the early years of the 
century, the genesis of the new coincides as a rule with the rediscovery of 
the primitive. And after all, it is the appropriate paradox, to bring to an 
end the trajectory of European literature. Baroque tragedy tears it away 
from the classical heritage; the novel roots it solidly in the present; Fasst 
even starts playing with materials which had long been venerable. No 
doubt about it, the break with the past has been successful. Too successful, 
perhaps, as for so many other European attempts? That is what it looks 
like; and from the falling apart of histoncal continuity originates that 
overpowering seed for myth that characterizes the modernist moment. 
Myth as depth, order, primordial unity; but also as visionary hallucina- 
tion, and ‘hellish fire under your pot’, to quote Mann’s Mephisto again. It 
is the ‘bloody barbarism’ which supports Adrian Leverkiihn’s ‘bloodless 
intellectualism’; explosive compression of opposites that embodies the 
greatness (and the ambiguity) of so many avant-gardes—and bears the 
mark of a Europe wavering between anarchy and dictatorship. 


That such an extreme tension would not last long, 1s hardly surprising. 
Yet that this phase would also be the last creative drive of European 
literature—this was a surprise for everybody. But too many tendencies, 
and too deep, were simultaneously at work as the twentieth century 
moved on: military devastations, limited political sovereignty, migration 
of economic hegemony towards the United States, and then the Pacific; so 
many blows for the symbolic universe of the European nation state. In the 
cultural field, the new media, and the triumph of sound and image over 
the written word. And finally, the conp de grace of other literatures, from 
other continents, still capable of that narrative invention which 
modernism had stifled, at the cost of a long-standing unpopularity. Face 
to face with so many difficulties, European literature has stalled: finding 
itself—for the first time in modern history—an importer of those formal 
novelties that ıt 1s no longer capable of producing. In fact, the very 
autonomy of Europe is now in doubt, reshuffled as its culture is by the 
world network that has replaced it. For some of the major European 
literatures, intercontinental, extra~European exchanges have quickly 
become the most important ones;* as for intra~European relationships, a 
continent that falls in love with Milan Kundera deserves to end like 
Atlantis. There is not much more to say, the conditions which have 
granted European literature its greatness have run their course, and only a 
miracle could reverse the trend. But Europe has probably already had 
more than its rightful share of miracles. 





45 This is certamly the case for the Spanish and Portuguese literatures of Latin America, 
and for literatures in English from Asia and Africa (not to speak of America and 
Australia); francophone African literetures may soon play the same role. 
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review 
Gregory Elliott 


Contentious Commitments: French 
Intellectuals and Politics 


As Sunil Khilnani observes, in a characteristic turn of phrase, the 
marxisant intellectual culture of France after the Liberation ‘came to playa a 
fundamental role in the entire afflatus of Western progressive thought’.” 
Nettled by the Anglophone fashion for French modes in the 19608 and 
7os, which invariably uprooted them from their national ecosystem, 
Khilnani’s commendable aim in Arguing the Revolution is to restore -y 
particular philosophical texts to their specific political contexts. In so 
doing, he hopes to aid both a more adequate understanding of what have 
been called the trentes glorieuses of the Left intelligentsia, from 1945 to 
1975, and to illuminate the abrupt transfer of philosophico political 
allegiances in French intellectual life thereafter. 


Khilnani might be thought to be ploughing well-furrowed ground.’ At 
the outset, however, he disclaims two types of inquiry, predominant (so it 
is maintained) in the accounts to hand: ‘social history’—the historical 
sociology of Régis Debray’s Ls Posvoir intellectuel en France (1979), for 
example; and ‘conventional history of ideas’—Mark Posters Existential 
Marxism in Postwar France (1975), say, or Michael Kelly’s Modera French 
Marxism (1982), accused of ‘elaborately stalk[ing] [the] imaginary beasts’ 
of their titles. In order to grasp the particularity of the oeuvre of a Sartre 
or an Althusser, they must be received ‘as they were intended...: as 
arguments ... contributions to a specifically French political debate’ (p. 
6); they should neither be abstracted from the terms of that debate, nor 
reduced (with it) to manifestations of underlying social processes. 


In the event, Argaing the Revolution is heavily reliant upon secondary 
sources pertaining to the genres of intellectual history with whose 
services it curtly dispenses—eloquent enough testimony to the fact that 
Khilnani’s is not the first such survey to propose to treat the arguments of 
postwar French thinkers as ‘responses to questions raised by the politics 
of the time’ (p. viii). Moreover, when it suits his purposes, he breaks his 


* Sunil Khilnant, Arguing the Revelion: The Intellectual Left in Postwar France, Yale 
University Presa, New Haven and London, 1993, £19.95: bere p. vu. I am grateful to 
Francis Mulhern, Robin Blackbur and Perry Anderson for comments on an earher 4 
draft of this review article. 

1 See, for example, Peter Dews’s excellent short account, “The “New Philosophers” 
and the End of Leftism’, Reatral Philosophy 24, summer 1980. 
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own tules, resorting to forms of sociological explanation in the particular 
instance of the ‘New Philosophers’ or, more generally, in linking the 
political ‘normalization’ of France, and the ‘liberalization’ of its 
intelligentsia, to Gaullist socio-economic ‘modemization’.” For all its 
methodological cavils, the distinctiveness of this book among compar- 
able discussions resides, not in its eminently sensible analytical injanction 
to focus on the political conjunctures of theoretical productions, but in its 
ultra-critical asseasment of them—1n short, in its own politics. 


Distinctiveness, not originality. For the afflatus, so to speak, behind 
Khilnani’s thoughts is two-fold: Frangois Furet’s ‘revisionist’ reinterpre- 
tation of modern French history and Tony Jude’ s anti-Marzist intellectual 
eee 3 Judt’s Past Imperfect, covering a narrower time-span 

than Khilnanı, occupies the outer band of a common spectrum. Wrapping 
himself in his virtues, Judt renounces ‘neutrality’ and describes his work 
as ‘an essay on intellectual irresponsibility’—to wit, the abdication of 
Sartre and co., ‘fiddling with their existential dilemmas while Budapest 
burned’.4 Judt bemoans ‘the marked absence [in the French philosophical 
tradition] of a concern with public ethics or political morality’.’ Yet this is 
for all the world as if a whole—unmistakably ethical—discourse of 
intellectual self-examination had not existed in twentieth-century 
France—a tradition radiating from Benda and Nizan in the 19208 and 308, 
via Sartre and Aron in the 408 and 508, to Foucault and Glucksmann ın the 
708. A professedly historical judgement tums out to be a tacit definitional 
fiat: by ‘political morality’ is meant Anglo-American liberalism (one, 
moreover, of Cold War vintage). Sartre and Merleau-Ponty are thereby 
revealed not to have been Popper or Talmon. 


Khilnani’s partisanship, whilst less virulently anti-Marzist and anti- 
Communist, is no less adamantly so. His central thesis, however, is 
unexceptional—and unexceptionable: namely, that ‘the- logic of the 
collapse [in the intellectual credit of revolutionary politics in France] lay 
within France’s own political and intellectual history’ (p. 4). Drastically 
abbreviating and paraphrasing the argument, the peculiarities of the 
French within the pan-continentel crisis—then collapse—of Marxism 
and socialism are resumed as follows. Infused with the founding myths of 
1789-99, a revolutionary and statist Left emerged from Occupation and 
Vichy having, in the manner of Louis XVIII’s courtiers, forgotten 
nothing and learnt nothing from the débâcle of June 1940. In the case of 
its foremost organization, the Communist Party, patriotic observance— 
the claim to represent /a patrie—had to be reconciled with external 
allegiance—to the ussk and the international Communist movement, 





1 Arguing the Revolution, chapter 5, pp. 121-44. 

> Francois Furet, Penser la Rive/atven fressar, Pacis 1978 (translated by E. Forster as 
Interpreting the French Rovelatren, Cambridge 1981); Tony Judt, Marxism and the French 
Left, Oxford 1986, and Past Imperfect: French Intellectuals, 1944-56, Berkeley 1992. The 
French edition of Marxism and the French Left (Pans 1987) contains a preface by Furet. 
Sealing a pact of mutual congratulation 1n cultural iconoclasm, Argarag the Revolution 
boasts glowing endorsements from both Furet and Judt. 

* Past Imperfect, pp. 8, 11, 4. 

! Ibid , p. 9. 

6 See Francis Mulhemn’s introduction to Régis Debray, Taeshers, Writers, Celebrites: The 
Intellectuals of Madera France, Verso, London 1981, pp. vix. 
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whose programme (taking its cue from Marx’s view of the global 
development of capitalism in The Gerwen Ideology and the Communist 
Manifesto) bad initially stipulated Weltklasse, Weltparter, Weltrevolation. 
Prior to Stalin’s expedient abolition of the Comintern in 1943, the PCF was 
merely the ‘Section Française de l'Internationale Communiste’—the 
French wing of the ‘World Communist Party’. 


The Colours of France 


Founded at the Tours Congress in 1920, when by a three-to-one majority 
delegates voted to leave the Second International, the pcr had dwindled a 
decade later to a rump, consuming its energies in the sectarianism of the 
‘third period’. Only with its adoption of the anti-fascist strategy of 
Popular Frontism in 1934, sanctioned and generalized by the Seventh 
(and last) Congress of the Comintern, did French Communism become a 
mass political phenomenon, its membership swelling to 330,000 and its 
vote expanding to 15 per cent in 1936. 


For the duration of the Popular Front (1934-38), and again during the 
Resistance (1941-44), the task of soldering the national and the 
international was accomplished through a rhetoric, fusing Gallic 
populism and the Stalinist vulgate, which telescoped 1789 and 1917, Paris y 
and Petrograd, the Bastille and the Winter Palace, exalting French nation 
and Soviet Union alike. This revolutionary culture was underpinned by a 
narrative which plotted the French and Russian revolutions as concate- 
nated phases—‘bourgeois’ and ‘proletarian’, respectively —of a world- 
historical teleology still in progress. Adherence to the grande nation 
entailed a mutually-inclusive commitment to France’s revolutionary 
identity and the ussr’s reincarnation—and extension—of it. Thus 
conjoining patriotism and universalism, Marseillaise and Internationale, 
French Communists were the declared ‘heirs of the Jacobins’. The party 
represented the class that embodied the nation. Those, repelled by the 
Third Republic of ‘Jews and freemasons’, who had rallied to the 
Jrancisque—the Frankish battle-axe which symbolized Vichy France— 
were silenced; the ‘integral nationalism’ of Maurras and Action Française 
was discredited; and patriotism migrated for the political season to the 
Left. ‘My Party,’ Aragon wrote, ‘has restored to me the colours of 
France,’ 


Indeed it had. Khilnani neglects the extent to which the ‘united front’ 
pursued by the pcr from 1941 to 1947 prioritized first liberation, and 
then—1in General-Secretary Maurice Thorez’s words—‘recovery and 
restoration’, over revolution, going so far, on occasion, as to invoke the 
tricolour against the hammer-and-sickle. Furthermore, he overlooks the 
fact that the pcF’s appropriation of revolutionary republicanism orches- 
trated a national variation upon an international theme, canonized by 
Lenin’s characterization of the Bolsheviks as the ‘Jacobins of the 
proletarian revolution’ (an orientation criticized by Luxemburg and 
Trotsky in their time).” 





d 
7 On (dis}analogies between Jacobinism and Bolshevism, see, for example, Eric 
Hobsbawm, Ecbess of the Marseillaise: Two Centuries Look Back on the French Revelation, 
Verso, London 1990, pp. 48—66. 
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To revert to Khilnani’s argument, after the Liberation, basking in the 
reflected glory of Stalingrad, the pcr was at the height of its powers. The 
largest party in France, it could claim 800,000 adherents and more than a 
quarter of the electorate by 1946. Confronted by the multiple exigencies 
of postwar politics, and awed by the national and global resonance of 
Communism, left-wing intellectuals, even when they retained freedom of 
manoeuvre in an unstable Fourth Republic by remaining outside the 
party apparatus, subscribed to variants of the Marxism it institutiona- 
lized. Therewith, they deployed a rhetoric of revolution which sought to 
specify the authentic political community of the nation. With the onset of 
the Cold War in 1948, this involved projection of the Manichaean 
antitheses of the Resistance onto the realities of a distinct historical 
conjuncture: the counterposition of the putative pays rél of ‘the people’, 
the working class, the Communist Party and their fraternal Soviet allies, 
to the pays légal of ‘monopolists’, oppressors, collaborators and agents of 
American imperialism. Scornful of the theory and practice of liberal 
representative democracy, intellectual apologists for left-wing ‘authori- 
tarianism’ rationalized it by appeal to their embattled circumstances, amid 
Cold and colonial wars. For Khilnani, reworking the Cold War topos of 
the ‘solidarity of totalitarianisms’, the Left mirrored its frère exasmt on the 
Right—be it Poujadism, with its denunciations of ‘Commies, wogs and 
pederasts’; or Gaullism, with 1ts poxserr personas] and ‘authoritarian 
government with democratic principles’. 


The vicissitudes of revolutionary discourse are traced through the careers 
of two of its most influential exponents: Sartre and Althusser. Lack of any 
sympathy for the former 1s evident from the title of the chapter devoted to 
him—‘Politics by Procuration’, plucked from Merleau-Ponty’s critique 
in Adventures of the Dialectic (1955). Khilnani preserves the conventional, 
quadripartite periodization of Sartre’s postwar odyssey: independent 
socialist (1945—52); fellow-traveller (1952—56); left critic of Stalinism 
(1956—68); quasi-Maoist libertarian (1968-78). Yet he adds little to it, 
recycling hostile verdicts, for example, upon the Critigae of Dialectical 
Reason (‘rebarbative vocabulary’; ‘ragged, garrulous monster’ [pp. 71-2]), 
and on Sartre’s later disavowal of the ‘totalizing’ pretensions of the 
‘universal’ intellectual (‘crass populism’ [p. 78]). In the process, he fails to 
redeem his prefatory promise; Sartre’s transition from his prewar 
‘Nietzschean aristocratism’, and its subsequent modulations, remain 
unilluminated. Greater equanimity would have disclosed a recurrent 
pattern of philosophical reassessment ın the light of political disappoint- 
ment: Being and Nothingness with the failure of Socialism and Liberty 
(1941); Cabsers ponr ame morals following the disorientation of the 
Rassemblement Démocratique Révolutionnaire (1947-48); the Critique 
after the break with the pcr (1957). None of these is immune to 
criticism—far from it. But Khilnani, indignant at what he adjudges to 
have been Sartre’s ‘characteristic immodesty’ (p. 33), responds in kind, 
with a disabling hauteur. 


The treatment of Althusser is more bewildering than belittling. Khilnani 
cites Lévi-Strauss’s unanswered assault on Sartrean historicism in the 
final chapter of The Savage Mind (1962)—a critique precisely bearing on 
‘the myth of the French Revolution’. He does not, however, acknowledge 
Althusserian subscription to it, and consequent abandonment, not only of 
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phenomenological theories of knowledge, but of ‘Hegelian’ philosophies 
of history as well. On this basis Althusser sought, in For Marx and Reading 
‘Capital’, to recast the subject/structure problematic that had dominated 
philosophical debate in France since the Liberation.’ 


The details of Khilnani’s discussion of Althusser cannot detain us here, 
though it should be noted that it is inaccurate in a variety of regards (e.g., — 
the description of Problèmes étudiante’ as ‘the only text he published 
concerning a directly political matter’ [p. 100]; or the inexplicable claim, 
unsubstantiated by any textual evidence, that for Althusser social classes 
‘only existed to the extent that they had been shsorized into existence’ [p. 
110]). Of more moment ts the overall interpretation of the Althusserian 
enterprise as ‘aspir[ing] to produce a counter-technocracy or élite, 
concemed... with ascertaining the scientific principles of revolution, and 
with refining the élite of a putative revolutionary state’ (p. 86), Whilst the 
main clause may just about stand, the menacing conjunctive clause 
(‘refining the élite ...”) adduces in its support a single article from 1964 
which actually offers scant warrant for it. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that Khilnani is here committing the very error—dubbed 
‘doxography’ by Richard Rorty—against which he cautions in his 
opening chapter (p. 6): in Rorty’s words, the ‘attempt to impose a 
problematic on a canon drawn up without reference to that problematic, N 
or, conversely, to impose a canon on a problematic constructed without 
reference to that canon’. 


The Lessons of May 


Having slotted Althusser into his problematic, Khilnani proceeds to 1968 
and its aftermath, under the heading ‘Revolution Exorcised’. But if his 
title is apt, his analysis of the turning-point of May aims low. Manifestly 
irntated by soixante-bsitards, handled as if they (like Lamartine) had 
become revolutionaries posr se désexxaper, Khilnani considers the events to 
have been ‘made by (and for) intellectuals’, concluding that ‘it would not 
be unjust to see 1968 as an interpretation in search of an event’ (p. 122). 
The kind of mot liable to go down well at the High Table of an Oxbridge 
college, this verdict resembles nothing quite so much as Louis XVI’s + 
diary entry for the day the Bastille fell: Ress. Yet whether it was a revolt, a 
mutation, or whatever, May 68 was something—as de Gaulle’s mission to 
Baden-Baden, to assure himself of the loyalty of the French army of the 
Rhine, and acceptance of Massu’s conditions (an amnesty for the quartet 
who had issued the pronunciamiento against him), sufficiently attests. 
Furthermore, in thus depicting it, Khilnani simply ignores the general 
strike, involving millions, which brought the pcr and the cer into the 
fray, prompting the Black Forest initiative of an habitually unruffled 
President. Intellectual knaves and fools are not the sole agents of political 
history. 





* This may account for Althusser’s otherwise surprising plaudit for ‘that most 
remarkable book by François Furet in The Fature Lasts a Long Time, London 1993, p. 
211 (a reference passed over by Khilnant), On the Alchusserizn mtervention in the i 
post-Liberation controversy, see Peter Dews, ‘Althusser, Structuralism and the French 
Epistemological Tradition’, in Gregory Elliott, ed., Althusser: A Critwal Reader, 
Oxford 1994. 
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Whatever the immediate character and upshot of the May Events, 
induced by de Gaulle’s endeavour to respond to /e défi américain and ‘marry 
France to her century’, their political and intellectual legacy is not in 
doubt. In retrospect, the establishment of the Fifth Republic in 1958 was 
seen to mark a profound discontinuity in post-revolutionary French 
history, insofar as it promoted the first authentic leader from the Right to 
accept 1789 and the Republic. The deflation of revolutionary aspirations a 
decade later was regarded as portending the long-awaited liquidation of 
two centuries of civil war, in which the weapon of criticism had all too 
often ceded to the critique of arms. The defeat of the Union of the Left in 
March 1978, to the accompaniment of dire wamungs from veterans of 
Socialisme ox Barbarie against ‘the worldwide expansion of totalitarianism 
under the flag of communism’,? furnished its epitaph, signalling the 
decline and fall of the pcr. 


Roused from tts ‘totalitarian’ slumber by such developments—in short, 
the national and international erosion of alternatives, be they Maoist or 
Eurocommunist, to Stalinism—the clensy was at last wedded to its liberal 
(American?) century. With their relays into the mass media, the disabused 
‘New Philosophers’, erstwhile narodniks of the Ecole Normale, abjured 
the God that failed and embraced the Devil they knew. Of much greater 
intellectual import, however, than such high-profile psychodrama by the 
likes of Lévy was the revisionist historiography of Furet—truculent 
Stalinist tumed truculent ex-Stalinist— who is the real hero of Khilnani’s 
story of the post-’68 disenchantment of the intellectuals. 


Taking aim at the heart of the past and present, Furet disputed the 
supposed catéchisme révolutionnaire of the ‘orthodox’ interpretation of the 
French Revolution. Furet’s revisionism achieved its apotheosis during 
the bicentennial celebrations in 1989, when the majority of commentators 
came less to praise, than to bury, 1789. Furet not only contraverted the 
‘social’ reading of the revolution, but reversed the evaluative signs of the 
canonical connection between 1789 and 1917. Belonging, as Khilnani 
notes, to ‘the genre of revolutionary historiography as political theory (by 
other means)’ (p. 172), Furet was intent upon taking up where de 
Tocqueville had left off: the creation of ‘a distinctively French liberalism’ 
(p. 156). According to his evolutionary perspective, 1789-91 was the 
founding moment of modern political democracy—not the initial phase 
of a revolutionary social process—and the history of modern France 
revolved around its attempted instantiation in stable constitutional 
forms. 


When, in 1981, the Socialists triumphed at the polls on a radical reformist 
platform, Le Monde s headline read: “The New Taking of the Bastille’, and 
President Mitterrand, invoking the revolutionary tradition, spoke of the 
‘millions of women and men who for two centuries, in peace and war, 
have shaped French history without having access to it, except in brief 
and glorious breaks in our society’. Within a few years, his panegyrists 
were complimenting Socialist governance upon its marginalization of 
Communism, renunciation of reformism, and ‘Americanization’ of 
French politics. With Mitterrand’s inheritance of the Fifth Republic from 


9 Claude Lefort, quoted in Argusag the Revelation, p. 150. 
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Giscard, and his subsequent ‘cohabitation’ with Chirac, liberal-democra- 
tic normality was at hand; while, thanks to Furet, a new ‘republicanism’— 
one desiring the termination of 1789 in a Rechtsstaat, rather than its 
consummation in soviets—was in the ascendant. However buffetted by 
the cross-curreats of European integration, national evolution betokened 
‘the end of France’s “exceptionalism” (p. 179): the posthumous revenge 
of Raymond Aron, as it were. This—and every future—14 July, we may | 
enter ries in our diaries. 


By way of a general response to Argutag the Revolution, we can begin with 
what might be called its rhetoric of asti-revo/ution. Anti-Marxism can be 
fashionable too (indeed, ıt manifestly 1s, lending a slightly quixotic air to 
some of Khilnani’s tilting); and retrospective condescension or recrimi- 
nation is no more reliable a historical guide than contemporary 
indulgence. In the Eighteenth Bramaire, with explicit reference to France, 
Marx observed that ‘the tradition of the dead generations weighs like a 
nightmare on the minds of the living. And, just when they appear to be 
engaged in the revolutionary transformation of themselves and their 
material surroundings... they tumidly conjure up the spirits of the past to 
help them.’’° If, ın defiance of his assertion that ‘[t]he social revolution of 
the nineteenth century cannot draw its poetry from the past, but only 
from the future’,™ the French Left carried on reciting the poetry of 
past; if, in Eric Hobsbawm’s words, ‘French politics continued to be 
played as a costume drama in Phrygian bonnets’,"* there were explicable 
historical reasons for this: the past was not another—foreign—country. 
Where Marx provides a model case-study of such seeming ‘archaism’— 
what Ernst Bloch categorized as ‘the contemporaneity of the non- 
contemporaneous’— Hobsbawm explores its persistence up to (and 
beyond) 1958. Impatient with what, counted by an Anglo-American 
clock, strikes him as Gallic anachronism, Khilnani, by contrast, exhibits 
advanced symptoms of an ‘inverted Podsnappery’,"} transferred from 
1688 to 1789. 


In any event, the comparative credentials of Khilnan:’s implicit schedule 
of the typical and the exceptional are open to challenge. One does not 
have to endorse the thesis of 2 pan-European survival of the axcien régime, 
until a second ‘Thirty Years’ War’ of 1914—45 ultimately shattered it, to be» 
sceptical of claims for French ‘“‘exceptionalism’’’ (however hedged about 
with scare-quotes).'4 Calibration of the ‘peculiarities of the French’, not 
against the norms of the American Constitution, but in a European 
context, would render them less aberrant (and not simply because the 
exceptional would turn out to be typical). 


Once located in the historical divide between the northern and southern 
zones of western Europe, modern France would appear to share certain 





1° ‘The Eighteenth Bramaire of Louis Bonaparte’, in Karl Marx, Sarveys From Exch, 
London 1993, p 146. 

™ Ibid., p. 148. 

11 Exchoes of the Marseillaise, p. 67 

3 E, P. Thompson’s characterization of the chums for Bntish ‘exceptionalism’ 
advanced 1n this journal in the 19608. sce his “The Pecultanities of the English’ (1965), in 4 
Ths Poverty of Thery and Other Essays, London 1978, pp. 35-7- 

4 See Amo J. Mayer, The Perssstence of the Old Regime: Exrepe te tht Great War, London 
1981, and Why Ded the Heavens Not Darken?, Verso, London 1990. 
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traits in common with the latter. Examples might be the predominance 
and enduring presence of Roman Catholicism; uneven economic 
development, generating a cramped industry and a retarded agriculture; a 
commensurate class structure, setting off a minority urban proletariat, 
which produced a combative labour movement, against a majority 
peasantry, which remained subject to clerical ministrations. Rooted in 
social realities like these, French politics partially replicated a discernible 
zonal pattern that was only fundamentally altered (as Khilnani notes) with 
the transformation of those realities, courtesy of the capitalist moderniza- 
tion undertaken by the Fourth and Fifth Republics. This reduced (if it 
scarcely eradicated) the weight of the peasantry bequeathed by the 
agrarian settlement of the Revolution, which had supplied a principal 
bastion of the Right, it created a new service sector, and reconstructed the 
manufacturing industry which hed furnished the most insurgent working 
class in Europe, from June 1848 to May 1968; it attenuated the grip of the 
religious ideology which had anathematized the Republic. In France, as 
elsewhere, the ‘bourgeois revolution’ comprised an extended process of 
social transformation consequent upon 1789—not a punctual political 
event restricted to it. 


As to 1789, the revisionist assault on the ‘social’ interpretation of the 
French Revolution (pioneered, of course, in England in the 1950s by 
Alfred Cobban), construes it (in Khilnani’s formula) as ‘a conflict of 
languages’ (p. 171). Therewith, the new consensus recasts it ‘as little short 
of a collective act of discursive levitation, whereby the France of the excites 
régime lifted itself bodily into the thin air of revolution by suddenly 
discovering a new public language’.' Setting to one side the fact that, 
whilst ostensibly targeted upon Jacobinism, revisionism is directed, via 
1t, at Bolshevism, two features of an anti-revolutionary catechism in the 
making are relevant here. First—something conceded by Khilnani (p. 
176)—it is no less teleological as an account of France’s political 
trajectory than the Marxist historiography (which actually owes more to 
Republicanism than to historical materialism) it impugns. Second, it 1s 
equally contentious—something he neglects, together with the irony that 
it repudiates a reading of the Revolution as ‘bourgeois’ which originated 
with Guizot, Thierry and Thiers (ic., Furet’s liberal—albeit anti- 
democratic—Restoration ancestors), not with Mathiez, Lefebvre or 
Soboul (his indicated Republican antagonists).'° The revisionists are 
broadcasting an alternative rendition of the Marseillaise, not discarding 
their Phrygian bonnets. 


Past Imperfect, Future Anterior 


Swimming resolutely with the tide, Khilnani incriminates the French 
Revolution, ‘and the Left it created’, as ‘the best enemy of [the] values’ of 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen (p. 180). Left 
intellectuals, it is maintained, bear a heavy responsibility for the 
discrepancy between democratic rhetoric and non-democratic reality in 
modern France. This remarkable conclusion obscures some salient 





5 Perry Anderson, “The Common and the Particular’, Intermetsoual! Labor and Wor king- 


Class Histery 36, fall 1989, p. 33. 
16 See Exhees of the Marseillaise, chapter 1. 
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historical facts. To take a subject on which Khilnani is silent, it was not 
the Left which opposed extension of the suffrage to women. The 
translation of the principles of liberty and equality into reality in this 
elementary regard had to wait until 1944, when it was at the height of its 
post-Liberation powers; and the constitution of the Fourth Republic— 
championed by the Left against strenuous opposition—abolished many 
patriarchal laws, even if it preserved others. (De Beauvoir’s Soond Sax, 
published in 1949, is of this historical moment.)'7 Or again, although ~ 
universal male suffrage arrived with the Third Republic, this did not 
entail equitable representative democracy thereafter—not as a result of 
Communist contempt for ‘bourgeois democracy’, but because a long 
tradition of electoral gerrymandering, perfected by de Gaulle and 
partially resuscitated by Mitterrand, ensured more or less drastic under- 
representation of the Communists (doing little to wean them off that 
contempt). "* 


Khilnani acknowledges the latter point (p. 192, n. 31), and tacitly 
concedes the hyperbole of the ‘best enemy’ flourish when he writes that 
‘[b]eneath the veneer of a Republican political regime, the idea and 
Practices of representative democracy in modern France were under 
continuous threat from the authoritarianism of both Left and Right’ (p. 
135). Yet even were one to accept the validity of this liberalism/~¥ 
authoritarianism dichotomy, Khilnani’s elaboration of it yields an 
explanatory void: an imminent liberal normativity without an immanent 
liberal norm. The fragility of liberal-democratic politics supposedly 
derived from ‘the enduring inability of those who opposed or criticized 
existing political power to conceive of such opposition and criticism 
within the existing political system or framework’ (p. 135). But the liberal 
conceptual deficit on the Left was a consequence—not 4 cause—of a 
recurrent systemic political contestation, occurring out of liberal bounds. 
Khilnani’s exp/esandum doubles up as his explanans: the missing centre— 
the ‘French “Left-Liberal” position’ staked out by Furet (p. 178)—is 
attributed to an absent centre. The answer offered begs the question 
posed. 


Reviewing David Caute’s study of Communism and the French Intellectuals in ^ 
these pages thirty years ago, Richard Cobb observed: ‘[i]t is rather as if 
one were to write 2 history of the French Revolution without mentioning 
the fact—the ever-present and dangerous fact—of Counter-Revolu- 
tion.” Arguing the Revolution invites an analogous response, The enemy of 
the revolutionary values—not only those of Jacobinism and its heirs in 
particular, but of the Enlightenment and liberal progressivism in 
general—was the Right which, until the advent of de Gaulle, was 
virtually defined by its counter-revolutionary rejection of 1789. 





7 Cf. Tonl Mor’s illuminating Sisrese de Beaxvesr: The Making of an Intellectual W omas, 
Oxford 1994, chapter 7. 

™ To take one example, in the legislative elections of November 1958, the Gaullist 
party (the unr) won 196 seats and the PCF 10; it required 360,000 votes to elect a 
Communist deputy, a mere 20,000 to return a Gaullist (Jean Lacouture, Ds Gaalle: The 4 
Rater, 1945-1970, Londoa 1992, p. 221). 

19 See his aptly-titled ‘Anglo-Saxon Attitudes’, NLR 28, November/December 1964: 
here p. 87. 
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Menacing the Third Republic in the 19308, the Right was blocked by the 
Popular Front. Once the Wehrmacht’s ‘Operation Sichelssehit? (‘cut of 
the sickle’) had scythed past the imaginary fortification of the Maginot 
Line in May 1940, however, it enjoyed the ‘divine surprise’ of Pétain’s 
National Revolution, which promulgated Trevai/, Famille, Patris in place 
of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. Founded upon Thiers’s ‘expiation’ of the 
Commune during the semaine sanglants of May 1871, the Third Republic 
expired when its National Assembly, elected in 1936, voted prerogative 
powers to the victor of Verdun. Seventy years on, the Versailles option— 
rather Bismarck than Blanqui—was adapted by Vichy: p/wt6¢ Hitler qm 
Blww. And it is symbolic of Pétainist purification that it should have 
proscribed Lefebvre’s The Comeng of the French Revolution, issued even as 
the bell tolled for 1789, whereas it licensed de Gobineau’s Essay on the 
Inequality of Haman Races (thus fulfilling de Tocqueville’s reassurance to its 
author in 1856 that his masterpiece was destined to ‘return to France, 
above all by way of Germany’). 


On the anniversary of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia, a year to the day 
after Pétain’s France had signed the armistice—22 June 1940— 
negatively demonstrating the inextricability of republicanism and 
independence, Hitler unleashed Barbarossa against the Soviet Union, 
prompting the pcF’s unequivocal commitment to the domestic Resis- 
tance. Ata time when it seems mandatory in progressive circles to identify 
the pcr as the root of most (1f not all) French political evil, it should be 
remembered that the party played a peerless role in the anti-fascist 
struggle, to which its Francs-Tireurs et Partisans Français contributed by 
far the largest armed contingent, and in whose cause it sacrificed a 
disproportionate number of Communist lives. Edgar Morin’s obser- 

vation (cited by Khilnani [p. 135]), that the halo of Stalingrad blinded a 
generation to the crimes of Stalinism, has lost none of its force. Today, 
however, when the converse moral bias is prevalent, it is worth recalling 
that the foundations of Victory in Europe were laid by the Red Army in 
the east, while the ‘roads to freedom’ were travelled by Communist- 
influenced resistance in the west, for three years prior to the opening of 
the second front in June 1944.”° In the continuation of politics by other 
means, organizations fashioned for the conduct of politics as class war 
proved their mettle. Moreover, insofar as the Resistance combined 
nationalism and internationalism, harnessing national traditions to the 
proximate or ultimate goal of socialism, the moment of June 1941 
inverted the pattern of August 1914. Then, ‘social patriotism’ had been 
the enemy of international solidarity; now, they advanced in tandem. 
‘Stalingrad’ acted as the matrix of modern European Communism—the 


» For a fine overview of the Communist Resistance record, see Donald Sassoon, “The 
Rise and Fall of West European Communism, 1939-1948’, Contemporary Histery, vol. 1, 
no. 2, 1992. As to the Soviet war effort, c£ John Erickson, The Read te Berita: States’ s 
War with Germany, Volume 2, London 1983, p. 1x: “The record speaks for itself. In the 
course of 1,320 days of actrve military operations (93 per cent of the entire wartime 
period) the Red Army destroyed or disabled 506.5 German divisions in the east, while 
Germany’s sullen satellites lost a further 100 divisions as the price of participating in 
the war against the Soviet Union. Out of the grand total of Germany’s losses of 
13,600,000 killed, wounded, missing and made pnsoner, Soviet military statistictans 
reckon that no less than 10,000,000 men met a grim fate on the Eastern Front.’ 
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effective counterpart of ‘Petrograd’ in determining a mass transfer of 
working-class allegiances. 


In an unguarded phrase, replete with liberal assumptions about 
parliamentary routines, Khilnani writes of ‘[t]he resumption of national 
politics after the Liberation of Occupied France’ (p. 17). But in the 
relevant—crucial—sense ‘national politics’ had not stopped between 
1940 and 1944. The struggle over fascism in France—pitting Darnand’s 
Milice against Tillon’s Maquis, ‘national revolution’ against ‘national 
liberation’ —constituted a resumption of the civil war in France, occupied 
and ‘free’ zones alike, precisely representing the prolongation of national 
politics by other means. No less than de Gaulle, Pétain possessed ‘a certain 
idea of France’, of which his collaborationist, anti-Semitic regime was the 
authentic embodiment. And notwithstanding official neutrality, its 
international affiliation to the Nazi counter-revolutionary crusade was 
demonstrable. It contributed the Légion de Volontaires Frangais—/ état 
ta voyage, to borrow Bonaparte’s description of invading armies—to 
Hitler’s eastern front, while de Gaulle despatched the only western 
forces—the Normandie-Niemen regiment—to fight alongside the Red 
Army. 


As the General disputed pays réel and pays ligal with the Marshal, he was 
acutely conscious of the fact that his project of restoring ‘Independence, 
the Empire, and the Sword’ to France, faced potential internal obstacles, 
in the guise of the pcr, and external inhibitions, in the shape of the usa. 
What Jean Lacouture has called Roosevelt’s ‘neo- Vichyism’—temponza- 
tion with Pétain, sponsorship of Giraud—foundered upon the political 
realities of 1943—44, yet left its stamp upon postwar memories.”' For its 
part, the pcr renounced the goal of revolution for the purposes of 
reconstruction. Even when ejected from Ramadier’s government at 
American prompting 1n 1947, at Cominform behest it concentrated ts 
Cold War energies on fomenting patriotic anti-Americanism in the 
‘struggle for peace’, rather than an insurrectionary seizure of power. The 
‘national road to socialism’ had succumbed to the Cold War. Briefly 
delegitimated as incompatible with anti-fascism, anti-Communism was 
relegitimated as a precondition of political respectability in the West. Just 
as Italian Communists were left invoking the Risorgimento and intoning 
the national anthem, so the pcr was left compulsively clutching the 
tricolour in vain defiance of the Star-Spangled Banner. 


Distortions of Empire 


Contrary to Khilnani’s thesis, it was not from the camp of ‘revolution’ 
that the gravest threat to the Fourth and Fifth Republics derived either. 
The rival legitimacies of 1943—-Pétain’s French State’ established in its 
spa town in the Auvergne, de Gaulle’s ‘Provisional Government of the 
French Republic’ installed in Algiers—were pregnant with the conten- 
tions of the future. For /a patris—and consequently postwar French 
politics—was not confined to metropolitan France, but encompassed an 
empire, disguised as a Union, whose subjects did not come within the 
purview of the Rights of Man. 


a! See Lacouture, Ds Ganll: The Rebel, 1890-1944, London 1990, chapter 27. 
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Mentioned only in passing by Khilnani, the ensuing ‘savage wars of 
peace’, in Indo-China (1945-54) and especially Algeria (1954-62), 
exposed the contradictions of French liberalism—a fact which should 
weigh in any retrospective arbitration of reputations. Sartre indicted the 
‘racist humanism’ whereby the ‘universalism of the mother country’ was 
repudiated overseas, and the ‘“‘numerus clausus” [applied] to the human 
race’,™ lending practical support to the campaign for Algerian indepen- 
dence. By contrast, his former colleague at Las Temps Modsraes, Camus— 
the French Orwell, the intellectual conscience of liberal humanism— 
elected to ‘fight for my mother before justice’, vehemently opposing 
Algerian nationalism. 


Stifled at Dien Bien Phu by the Viet Minh, the furies of colonial warfare 
descended upon Algiers, only to rebound upon Paris. Supported by the 
socialisme expéditionnatre of Guy Mollet and François Mitterrand, who 
wrote in 1957 that ‘[w]ithout Africa, there will be no history of France in 
the twenty-first century’, Massu’s paras butchered their way to victory 
over the FLN in the Battle of Algiers. This only served, however, to steel 
the preds #eirs and the army in their dedication to a policy of repression 
without reform. Their revolt, in May 1958, against a deadlocked Paris led 
directly to the collapse of the Fourth Republic and the return of de Gaulle 
from Colombey.™“ Thereafter, the General’s offer of ‘self-determination’ 
to Algeria incited the ultras of the Organisation de l’Armée Sécrete to 
escalating terrorism, and Salan and co. to spearhead the April 1961 putsch 
against the Fifth Republic, which once again threatened the mainland 
with the spectre of civil war. Complementing the unofficial opérations 
ponctmelles of the oas were the ratonsades—‘rat-hunts’ (the colloquialism 
for Arab-killing)—staged with impunity by the forces of law-and-order 
in the metropolis—most notoriously in October 1961, when the police 
murdered scores of Algerian demonstrators in the heart of the capital. 


De Gaulle’s ‘Seventeenth Brumaire’ of 1958 unfolded without implemen- 
tation of the attendant plans for a military coup (‘Operation Resurrec- 

tion’), and was ultimately deflected against the partisans of Aledrie 
Jrançaise. The General was, however, kept informed of those preparations 
and, at the very least, did nothing to discourage the military duress to 
which the Fourth Republic was subjected and to which its leaders 
conceded. Accordingly, the Left—now, in effect, restricted to the pcF and 
acting without the benefit of hindsight—had good reason to fear the 
worst from the Fifth Republic—a ‘monarchical republic’, in Lacouture’s 
words, which became a ‘presidential monarchy’ with the (unconstitutio- 
nal) installation of a plebiscitary presidency in 1962.” The Fifth Republic 
never warranted the Communist hyperbole which denounced it as 
‘fascist’. But it did embody pesvesr personne! and, as a latter-day admirer has 
noted, ‘the de Gaulle link [has] its proper place in the long chain of 





= Preface to Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth (1961), Harmondsworth 1967, pp 
22, 13. 
33 Présemce francaise et abandon, quoted in Edward Said, Culters end Larperialism, London 


1993, p. 216. 
HCE Lacouture, Ds Gamh: The Rader, chapter 14 (“The 17th Brumaire’). As he notes (p. 


174), ‘[b]y receiving de Gaulle, [President] Coty opened the way to a more pacific 
“Resurrection”’.’ 
3 Ibid., chapter 17 


authoritarian populism that has been, and still ıs, the running sore of 
French democracy.” 


In his commendation of de Gaulle to the present, Debray writes: ‘the Left 
18 stuck with the impossible. Our utopia 1s to make history; our excuse, 
that we are subject to it; our task, to inflect it." Whether left-Gaullism is a 
plausible (let alone desirable) recipe for the inflection of history is a 
question which we may leave to one side. French Communism x 
undoubtedly remained subject to history (and invanably contrived to 
make a vice of necessity in the process). It oscillated between the strategic 
options of ‘militant auatonomy’—a defensive autarky at once imposed and 
self-imposed by force of reactionary circumstance—and ‘united fron- 
tism’—the opening to other left-wing currents permitted and/or required 
by national and international developments.** 


In the contest over Algeria the pcr was largely an impotent bystander 
(albeit that its militants would suffer the attentions of the crs at the 
Charonne métro station in February 1962). Deterred from concerted 
opposition to French colonialism by the desire to escape its Cold War 
ghetto, the pcr held out against the destruction of the Fourth Republic. 
The Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in 1956 had 
stimulated a process of de-Leninization without de-Stalinization.> 
Khrushchevism gave the green light to programmatic revisionism 1n the 
ranks of West European Communism, sponsoring nationally specific 
strategies for socialism and the associated tactic of an ‘advanced 
democracy’ as a staging-post en route to the goal. This enabled the pcr, 
like its sister parties, to reconcile affiliation to the ussn (as the product of 
the Russian road followed by the Bolshevik Party), with assimilation to 
the parliamentary system in which it had to operate. But it thus found 
itself wrongfooted by the Gaullist sreize wai. ‘Advanced democracy’ 
receded from the pcr’s horizons, to be replaced by the ‘restoration and 
renovation of democracy’ as an alternative to what it (like Mitterrand) 
regarded as the ‘permanent coup d’état’ enshrined in the ‘Bonapartist’ 
constitution of the Fifth Republic. In these years, the rhetoric of 
revolution was the preserve of the pcr’s leftist critics, internal and 
external, many of them disillusioned students who would form the class 
of 68, Althusser’s philosophical manifesto, ‘Contradiction and Overde-** 
termination’, reconstructing the Leninist theory and practice of revolu- 
tion against the grain of his party’s official perspectives, coincided with 
the affirmation of Gaullist ‘personalism’ in 1962. 


Over the next three decades, the pcr would never resolve the 
discrepancy—even contradiction—between its revisionist orientation 
and its traditionalist organization. Even as it increasingly gravitated to a 
national political culture, it remained the ‘Bolshevized’ party of the Third 
International, and thus ‘bore the curse or the blessing of 1ts origin, the 





16 Régis Debray, Charles de Gaxils: Futurist of the Nata, Verso, London 1994, p. 14- 
*7 Ibid., p. 96. 

28 A compelling survey of the rcr’s postwar strategic orientations can be found ın Jane 
Jenson and George Ross, “The Tragedy of the French Left’, nua 171, September/~” 
October 1988. For a more extended account, see M. Adereth, The Fresch Com mranist 
Party: A Critical Histery (1920—84), Manchester 1984- 
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hallmarks of revolution; hallmarks which evoked either horror or hope 
and which no tactical artifice could conceal and not even the most 
vigorous scourings efface’.”? The May events, in which the party played a 
determinant role, positive and negative, demonstrated that. Its reformism 
would culminate in a Union of the Left in 1972, from which it would 
disengage five years later lest it lose out to its Socialist rival. That act of 
sabotage only served to produce the very result it was designed to 
forestall, rendering the pcr a totally subaltern and readily expendable ally 
of the Socialist administration of 1981—84. The pcF had become a ‘party of 
government’ at the nadir of its postwar fortunes and thereafter reverted to 
a posture of ‘militant autonomy’ which received no comfort from the new 
incumbent of the Kremlin. 


Anglo-American Attitudes 


De Gaulle once remarked that ‘the Right is outside the Nation while the 
Left is against the State.’3° It would not be far short of the truth to sum up 
the cumulative impact of de Gaulle and Mitterrand as the termination, for 
good and ill, of this syndrome. Referring to the Fifth Republic as having 
ushered in the country’s ‘first effective democratic regime’, Khilnani 
observes that ‘after 1958, helped by the end of the colonial wars, and 
sustained economic expansion, France experienced a decade of unusual 
political stability’ (p. 136). After 1968, France did indeed achieve unusual 
political stability. But about the whole turbulent intervening history— 
frequently consigned, along with Vichy, to oblivion within and without 
France—Khilnani is discreet to what might be thought the point of 
indiscretion. 1968 may have exorcised the spectre of revolution, but not 
before it had effectively banished personal power. In this sense May ’68 
can be thought of as the democratic baptism of the Fifth Republic. 
Defeated in a referendum, de Gaulle retired to Colombey, while 
Pompidou—his unelected nomination for the Hôtel Matignon in 1962— 
was voted into the Elysée Palace in 1969. 


The Fifth Republic thus utterly confounded the expectations of the 
French Left. But the post-1968 period is the contemporary exception that 
proves the historical rule upon which left-wing intellectual calculation 
had to be based, if it was to attempt ‘responses to questions raised by the 
politics of the nme’. For, to return to the Eighteenth Brumaire, intellectuals, 
in common with their fellow human beings, ‘make their own history, but 
not of their own free will ... [rather] under the given and inherited 
circumstances with which they are directly confronted’.}? 


To state this is not to replace Khilnami’s blanket condemnation with 
indiscriminate exemption: to understand is not to forgive (though neither 
is it to forget). It is to suggest that understanding is a precondition for the 
due allocation of praise and blame; and that Khilnani’s manifest antipathy 
towards the reactions of his protagonists, wrenched as they are from the 
politics of their time, obstructs understanding and allocation alike. 
Surveying a pathological, ‘authoritarian’ past from the serene vantage- 


29 Isaac Deutscher, Stats, revised edition, Oxford 1966, p. 401. 
3° Quoted in De Gamil: The Rater, p. 107. 
31 "The Eighteenth Brumaire’, p. 146. 


. point of present liberal normality, Argeing the Revolution substitutes its 
own politics for the exigencies. of the time, and disqualifies left-wing 
responses by criteria fashioned in the future anterior. 


Meanwhile, it is not obvious that the traditions of dead generations have 
altogether ceased to weigh upon the brains of the living. The re-edition of 
‘integral nationalism’ represented by Le Pen’s Front National, and 
succoured by a veteran Gaullist interior minister apparently oblivious to 
the ‘new republicanism’; or the million-strong demonstration which 
marched to the Place de la République in January 1994, in support of the 
two-centuries-old campaign for equality of education—these and other 
symptoms of historical continuity might indicate otherwise, and that 
contemporary French politics is not exhausted by the travails of Euro 
Disney. At all events, they point to a far less definitive—and negative — 
judgement upon the intellectual Left in postwar France. Legend has it 
that, asked to pronounce his conclusions on the French Revolution, Chou 
En-Lai responded that it was too soon to tell: A similar verdict might be 
entered upon its diverse political and intellectual progeny. 
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review 
Ellen Dubois 


Antipodean Feminism 


In the early years of this century, when thoughtful people anywhere 
discussed ‘the woman question’, Australia constituted the central case, 
the country where a progressive electorate and an engaged state were 
facing questions of gender equality head on. In 1902, Australia became 
the second country in the world to grant the full federal franchise to 
women, and, as Audrey Oldfield points out with a touch of historical 
envy, 1f New Zealand had federated with other Australasian countries 
rather than go its own national way in 1893, Australia would have been 
the first. Yet early enfranchisement hardly left a vibrant feminist legacy in 
Australia, which remained a profoundly masculinist society; in particular, 
as both the books here under eration note, women’s active political 
participation in the years after enfranchisement has been strikingly low. 
This contradiction—an early but weak national feminism—forms the 
framework for both of these extremely rich studies of the workings of 
gender inequality in Australian history. 


Audrey Oldfield’s Woman Suffrage in Axstralia and Kay Saunders and 
Raymond Evans’s Geader Relations in Australia are very different sorts of 
books.* Oldfield focuses solely on the Australian suffrage movement, 
which, despite its relatively short history, offers more than enough 
political complexity for her very dense study. Saunders and Evans instead 
have chosen to survey (through chapters written by eighteen different 
authors) the whole range of gendered issues in Australian history: 

inning with Aborigine society and ending with contemporary 
feminism. Oldfield situates the history of Australian suffragism in the 
relatively simple framework of male power versus female disfranchise- 
ment, or more specifically, obstinate politicians versus dedicated 
suffragists. Sanders and Evans are much stronger in linking the inequities 
of gender to the whole range of social relations, from colonialism to 
welfare capitalism; at times, it might even be said, they do so at the cost of 
close attention to the internal dynamics of their own special subject, the 
interaction of men and women. From this distinction follow political 


+ Audrey Oldfield, Wesean Suffrage in Australia: A Gift or a Straggh?, Cambndge 
Unrversity Press, 1992, £13.95. Kay Saunders and Raymond Evans, eds, Geaser 
Relations m Australia: Domination and Negotiation, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1992, 
£27.00. 


differences: while Oldfield looks to the ‘liberal middle ground’ of 
Australian politics for women’s best hope, Saunders and Evans go in 
search of more left-wing traditions to unearth a radical feminist heritage. 


Given all these differences, the similarity of the experience of reading 
these two books is striking: they are both jam-packed with much more 
information than they can possibly theorize or digest, and while the 
significance of their researches and scholarship 1s amply demonstrated, 
their exact meanings are much more elusive. I take this as an indication of 
the many possibilities of feminist scholarship in contemporary Australia 
rather than the opposite. It is as if there is a tremendous backlog of 
empirical investigations and analytic challenges calling out for attention. 


The richness and fluid analytical possibilities of this scholarship have 
much to offer British and American readers in particular. Comparative 
history is always helpful in rethinking stale interpretations generated by 
limited national perspectives, but here there are special insights to be 
gained into common historical patterns and themes by considering how 
they are played out in the distinctive context of Australian gender 
relations. Historiographically, Australia is in a kind of three-way 
relationship with England and the United States. The themes of white 
settler society, of contact ecross cultural frontiers, and above all of race, 
move us back and forth from Australian to American scholarship. If the 
social conditions of Australian history are reminiscent of the us case, the 
link with England has more to do with legal and political traditions. This 
is particularly significant in feminist scholarship because the British legal 
convention of ‘coverture’, conceiving of women’s marital position in 
property-based terms, has such pervasive importance in the history of 
women’s rights in the English-speaking world. These and other common 
themes can be played against a matrix of the distinctive themes of 
Australian women’s history, of which the three most important seem to 
be: the overwhelmingly male character of early European immigration; 
the significance of women’s evangelical organizations, especially the 
Woman’s Chnstian Temperance Union, in leading the movement for 
woman suffrage; and the early enfranchisement of Australian women. 


In this comparative context we can begin by noting, as Gordon ~ 
Carmichael puts it in the Saunders and Evans volume, that ‘there was no 
circumstance more critical to the history of gender relations in Australia 
than the fact that for several decades in the nineteenth century [white] men 
greatly outnumbered women.’ From this gender imbalance flowed 
several crucial developments: frequent interracial sexual relationships 
between European men and Aborigine women; an enduring ‘masculin- 
ism’ about white Australian culture, with its roots in this early bachelor 
society; and official encouragement of the immigration of European 
women as an antidote to both of these social patterns, which were so 
disturbing from a respectable nineteenth-century English point of view. 


The chapter on gender and sexual relations on the Australian frontier, by 
Mary Ann Jebb and Anna Haebich, is particularly interesting from an 
American perspective, because of the similarity and difference of the » 
issues in these two contexts. In the us, the primary paradigm for feminist 
reinterpretation of sexual relations across various racial divides has been 
‘rape’, which has served to emphasize the power of white men over native 
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and enslaved women. But in the Australian case, according to Jebb and 
Haebich, the emphasis has been on restoring the sexual initiative to 
Aborigine women, whose intimate relations with white men have long 
been seen as an extension of their status as chattels within their own 
culture, and in terms of the machinations of Aborigine men rather than as 
their own intercultural acts. The ‘issue of their motivation for entering 
into sexual relationships with white men’, write Jebb and Haebich, is 
‘complex and unresolved’, but the emphasis in deciphering the history of 
interracial sexuality 1s placed unmistakably on power rather than 
powerlessness, on female agency rather than victimization. 


Perhaps this different emphasis has something to do with how much more 
difficult it is in the Australian context than either the us or England to 
focus on ‘women’s history’ in isolation from men. The foundational fact 
of Australian women’s history is the great preponderance of white men in 
the colonial period, and the creation of a society which had very little need 
of women. One of the richest chapters in the Evans and Saunders volume 
1s Raymond Evans’s own contribution, on the enduring legacy of 
Australian ‘masculinism’, particularly with respect to ‘gendered 
violence’. Here, when we have moved from intercultural relations to 
white society proper, the issue of rape does make its appearance, with 
Evans pointing out that the rates of sexual violence are higher in Australia 
than virtually anywhere else in the contemporary world, exceeded only by 
that other frontier society, the United States. 


One of the many benefits of a rich historical portrait of Australian 
bachelor society is that it permits the reader to see with fresh eyes, to 
denaturalize and to historicize that which comes to replace it, a social 
organization based on relations not among men, but between men and 
women, the familiar and familial society of Victorian Australian culture. 
The immigration of white women was officially sanctioned and 
encouraged. As Renate Howe and Shurlee Swain argue in their chapter on 
‘sexuality and reproductive imperatives’ in Evans and Saunders, their 
labour was intended, not for the public sector, but for the private, 
domestic realm, where they were supposed to do the work of wives. This 
seems to have put white women for the most part on the side of the young 
Australian state, and to have set them ın opposition to a still vital but 
unsanctioned bachelor culture. Many of the political details of Australian 
women’s history gain added meaning from this perspective. For instance, 
in Western Australia and Queensland, where bachelor culture was 
reinvigorated by the mid nineteenth-century rush to the gold fields, 
woman suffrage was initially supported by conservative interests looking 
to offset the growing political power of male miners. Similarly, the 
pioneering role played by Australia in the development of modem labour 
and social welfare legislation, an important source for us Progressivism, 
can be seen as an effort to encourage and shelter, that is to ‘protect’, not 
only workers but respectable family life and the future of white Australia. 


A Force for Temperance 


The role played by the Australian state in the encouragement of female 
immigration and bourgeois marriage constitutes one of the important 
contexts for understanding the second distinctive feature of Australian 
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women’s history, the leading role played in the Australian suffrage 
movement by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union started out in the us in the 18708 as a 
crusading evangelical Christian organization led by women. I and others 
have portrayed the wcru as a fundamentally conservative organization, 
particularly with respect to sexual and moral issues, although it became a 
major conduit for many women into political involvement and ultimately 
into woman suffrage. In the 18808, as Ian Tyrrell has shown, the wcru 
went international, the first women’s organization to develop genuinely 
global ambitions. 


Nowhere, with the exception of New Zealand, did the weru become 
more important than in Australia, where it was the leading force in the 
creation and growth of the woman suffrage movement. To be sure, the 
importance of men’s heavy drinking, both the symbol and substance of 
bachelor culture, gave temperance women plenty to be concerned about. 
But, as Audrey Oldfield demonstrates in her state-by-state study, the part 
played by the wcru in pioneering the case for women’s enfranchisement 
in Australia invites a broader and more flexible interpretation of the 
political culture of the organization. 


In particular, the wcru seems to have generated a logic for women’s 
political empowerment that for the first time focused on married women, 
within the family. The case for woman suffrage as developed in England 
drew its logic from the link between enfranchisement and economic 
independence in classic liberal thought, ıt focused on women as 
independent wage-earners and identified unmarried women—widows 
and spinsters—as those most in need of the franchise. But in Australia, the 
weru reversed this logic, concentrating its case for suffrage on married 
women, and on the important and constructive link that they could forge 
between an activist state and a family-based social system. 


So understood, the wcru-led campaign for woman suffrage in Australia 
invites us to do some creative rethinking of liberalism, which we might 
expand to include this domestic ideology embraced by nineteenth- 
century women along with the individualism at the core of traditional 
(male) political ideology. These family-based women were challenging 
the classical liberal notion that the private realm was absolutely and 
categorically separate from the public; as such, they seem to have been 
among the first political actors to have made the shift from the old liberal 
hostility to government as the enemy of individual rights to the new 
liberal faith in a powerful state to make and remake the economic and 
social order. 


This brings us to the third distinctive feature of Australian women’s 
history, the remarkably early enfranchisement of women, especially as 
contrasted with the weakness of the subsequent feminist tradition there. 
Oldfield (in one of the many interesting observations which are buried by 
an infelicitous organization of chapters at the back of her book) suggests 
that early enfranchisement was a measure of weak male opposition; and 
that this, in turn, reflected the degree to which Australian suffragism was 
wot focused on women in the public realm or based among working 
women, and thus did not generate a competitive defensiveness among 
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men. Throughout the states of Australia, organized labour was opposed 
to votes for women, at least until pioneering women labour activists 


worked to reverse this bias, but it was an opposition that did not go very 
far. WCTU-type suffragism, with its political agenda for strengthening a 
family-based social order, was more likely to encourage male support 
than instigate male opposition. Perheps for similar reasons, the oppo- 
sition that did not appear in response to votes for women did surface 
when it came to women’s right to hold political office, which was not 
granted until many years later, just as women in North America and 
Europe were securing the franchise without any limitations on 
office-holding. 


Both these books grapple with what is called ‘the gift theory’: this is the 
initial explanation of the fact of early woman suffrage in Australia (and 
New Zealand), put forward early in the twentieth century by the New 
Zealand social reformer William Pember Reeves (husband to the better- 
known Fabian champion of working women, Maude Pember Reeves), 
Pember Reeves insisted that votes for women were a ‘gift’ of Antipodean 
men, as Katie Spearitt writes in the Evans and Saunders volume, ‘a 
tactical game of (male) political self-interest’; inasmuch as women did not 
organize long and hard for the vote, they did not invest it with the same 
kind of emotional power and political meaning as in England or the 
United States. Indeed, Oldfield’s entire scholarly enterprise is motivated 
by her determination to show how hard so many women worked for 
votes for their sex, in each state, in the federation, and even after 1902. 


Pember Reeves’s dismissal of women’s suffrage activism may be, by this 
time in the evolution of modern feminist scholarship, a bit of a red 
herring; but still the deeper analytic problem remains—how to account 
for the absence of a suffragist legacy that could continue to nourish 
Australian feminism. Australian women, working out of and in favour of 
a family-based social order, certainly won for their sex the right to vote, 
and in doing so moved a visionary social movement into the real world of 
politics (much like the Bolshevik Revolution did for world socialism). 
But this wes not the same as building a long-lasting feminist tradition, 
which would have needed a basis in women’s public labours and 
especially the maturation of the female labour force. That would happen 
in Australia, but in its own way and time, and with a history distinct from 
that of woman suffrage. 
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comment 
Tadeusz Kowalik 


A Reply to Maurice Glasman 


Tam pleased to have been given the chance to reply to Maurice Glasman’s 
article 10 NLR 205. Glasman raised certain fundamental issues about which 
debate 1s urgently necessary. However, his article also contained a number 
of factual errors which, if not cleared up, may hinder genuine debate. 


I agree entirely with Glasman’s basic thesis that in 1989 Poland had other 
options besides a leap in the dark towards an uncontrolled market 
economy. For example, Poland could have opted for a system along the 
lines of the West German social market. But this opportunity was lost. 
Unfortunately, in other respects Glasman’s focus is a little too narrow and 
sometimes he misses the truth altogether. 


Glasman takes the view that the opportunity represented by 1989 has 
been lost. This is why he leaves us to satisfy ourselves with the prospect of 
a ‘British road’—a long-runing fight to civilize capitalism. At least, this 
would seem to be the message of his final appeal to discard both utopian 
constructivist and utopian free-market fantasies and to follow the 
examples of early social movements such as the Owenites, the Chartists, 
the Cooperative movement and the Labour Party. All these movements 
may have been defeated, he says, but they all left behind a substantial 
heritage. In Poland, Glasman argues, the effects of such movements 
would be to slow the rate of change, enlarge the sphere of freedom, 
restore societal institutions and thus ‘ameliorate the excesses of market 
utopianism’. Thus, he argues, instead of the great opportunity Poland had 
in 1989 to shape an economic system similar to West Germany’s social 
market system, we now face the more limited perspective of decades of 
fighting for limited amendments to capitalism. 


For myself, I think this view is too pessimistic. It is based on the false 
premiss that the Polish market system is now so firmly entrenched that all 
that can remain is a battle for adjustments. I do not agree. Regarding the 
current changes in Poland, we are still at the early stages of leaving 
Communism behind. Fundamental choices about the kind of new social 
order we want still lie ahead. Nor am I alone in thinking this. An ever 
wider range of views of this kind are being expressed in various kinds of 
publication. Three recent books on this theme, for example, are Dokad od 
Komxaizmx? (Where to from Communism?] by Karol Modzelewski, Losy 
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Polakow [Polish Destinies] by Jan Szczpanski, and Kéoredy do Exropy? 
[Which Way to Europer] by Pawel Bozyk. 


An awareness of the need to return to basic issues has even reached 
governing circles. Recently Jacek Kuron published a manifesto demand- 
ing 2 fundamental revision in political thinking. Kuron is a leading figure 
of the Polish opposition which grew out of Solidarnosc. He has twice 
been minister of labour and in 1989 was a leading supporter of the 
economic programme put forward by Jeffrey Sachs and Leszek 
Balcerowicz. (I will return to this subject later.) 


Before getting to the nub of the matter, I would like to say a few words 
about Karl Polanyi in whose work Glasman seeks the key to understand- 
ing the present situation in the post-Communist part of Europe. I am also 
a keen admirer of Polanyi’s The Great Transformation and it is natural that 
this should be referred to when considering the current changes in 
Eastern Europe. However, it is my belief that Glasman draws erroneous 
conclusions from Polanyi’s theory of evolutionary transformation. 
Admittedly, he follows Polanyi in proposing 2 British road’ for the 
civilizing of capitalism, but Glasman’s description of the emergence of 
capitalism in Poland takes a constructivist point of view—agreeing as it 
does that the great leap was ın fact successful in neo-liberal terms. 


Leaving aside the actual terminology used by Polanyi, it is clear he 
considered that, while it is a simple matter to change laws and regulations, 
the emergence of new institutions—-and particularly of new institutional 
systems—is a great deal more complex. These develop and grow in the 
context of long historical processes. Conscious effort by the state can only 
speed up these processes—if the direction of development 1s correctly 
recognized—or slow them down. At least, this is how I interpret one of 
the basic theses of The Great Transformation. ‘A market economy can only 
exist ın a market society.’ In taking this view, Polanyi agrees with Hayek. 
Both these thinkers shared an intransigent anti-constructivism, though, 
of course, their ethical assessments of capitalism and its developent were 
diametrically opposed. 


As a programme for the stabilization of the economy, the Balcerowicz 
Plan had undeniable successes. However, as a programme for revolution 
from above, it was a failure. In my view, the discrepancy between the 
blueprint and its achievements 1s so great, not just in the economic field 
but also in its unintended social and political consequences, that they 
entirely justify a sociologist’s description of the Polish ‘Big Bang’ as being 
self-destructive in nature." 


A Different Solidarnosc 


Glasman begins his discussion with the question of why, after coming to 
power, Solidarnosc did not put into operation its own manifesto from 
1981 fora ‘self-governing republic’. Glasman argues that this programme 
had much in common with Karl Polany1’s ‘organic rationalism’. He finds 
the refusal even harder to understand because precisely such a programme 


1 Wlodximierz Pankow, Work Institutsens ia Transformata: The Cass of Poland 1990— 
1992, Warsaw 1994. 
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was put to the practical test in West Germany in 1945. He argues that 
Poland in 1989 was in a similar position to West Germany after the 
Second World War. How was it, he goes on to ask, that in Poland a 
workers’ movement became ‘the guarantor of a reform programme that 
removed [trade] unions, solidarity and justice from Polish politics’ 
through the acceptance of market utopianism (p. 60)? 


Unfortunately, this formulation of the issues 1s rather over-simplified. 
First, Glasman makes too much of the similarities between postwar West 
Germany and 1989 Poland. In saying that ‘Property rights in Poland were 
as ill-defined and uncertain as they had been in Germany’ (p. 78) he 
underestimates the far greater difficulties and complexities Poland faced 
in transforming the structure of ownership. In Germany a lack of clarity 
over property rights had arisen from the exceptional and short-lived 
deformation of the economy by war. Germany, however, was a country 
with deeply rooted instirutions of private ownership embedded in a 
‘market society’. The situation in Poland in 1989 was quite different. Both 
the market and private ownership had been pushed to the margins not 
only during the era of ‘actually existing socialism’, but also before the War 
when they were limited in scale and depth. A considerable part of 
agriculture—the main sector of the economy—was undeveloped and 
semi-feudal, and industrial production was under state control and 
strongly linked to the military sector. 


Glasman’s next oversimplification is his assertion that the ‘workers’ 
movement’ became the guarantor of a market utopia. If Glasman is using 
this phrase to refer to Solidarnosc, it would be truer to say that by 1989 
Solidarnosc had ceased to exist as a more-or-less united mass movement. 
At any rate, it bore very little resemblance to the broad-based social 
movement of 1980-81. By 1989 the movement had become paralysed and 
broken. It had split into at least three factions. ‘Solidarnosc 80’ was small 
but it encompassed a large number of Solidarnosc leaders. This faction 
stressed adherence to the earlier values of Solidarnosc and, right from the 
start, opposed the new establishment and the Balcerowicz Plan, which 
they saw as anti-worker. Another faction came into being when part of 
the new establishment organized themselves into the Citizens’ Com- 
mittees. Besides these there was the Solidarnosc Trade Union led by Lech 
Walesa. However, by this time, this had no more than a fifth of its peak 
membership. The Union was the only faction to support the Balcerowicz 
Plan in the early stages. But here we are speaking mainly of the leadership, 
that is, of Lech Walesa. Apart from his statements, this support was more 
by way of tacit permission than a deliberate act resulting from 
negotiations—negotiations which never took place. Neither was there 
any discussion within the Union itself. It would be more accurate to say 
that the workers neither accepted the Big Bang nor rejected it. Indeed, it 1s 
sometimes said that shock therapy was administered under anaesthesia. 


The eight years which separated the banning of the Union and its being 
allowed back onto the political stage cannot be measured by normal 
means. These years were a time of great change in the social consciousness 
of the Polish people. Following martial law and its aftermath, a 
completely different Solidarnosc was to emerge when the Communist 
government fell eight years later. This transformation of Solidarnosc has 
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been described ın detail in Karol Modzelewski’s book. He shows how its 
very illegality caused the Union to become a more elitist, activist and, 
most of all, 2 more intellectual grouping. Thus it became more and more 
distant from its social base—the working class. In this way the very 
struggle with the authorities forced the Union into a blind and 
indiscriminate anti-Communism which denied the possibility of reform- 
ing the existing system. At the same time conservative liberalism was 
gaining ground as a current of political thought providing an alternative 
both to ‘actually existing socialism’ and to the idea of the ‘self-governing 
republic’. All this meant that, by 1989, Solidarnosc’s 1981 programme 
was either forgotten or had been reduced merely to a set of proposals 
concerning local government. 


Apart from the fact that the new Solidarnosc did not set much store by its 
own programme, it should also be said that the original document had 
been designed to meet a quite different situation from that of 1989. It had 
been a programme for the gradual reform of a socialism which had come 
to grief mainly because of its own internal contradictions. This meant 
that, in the new situation, it was only possible to draw on certain aspects 
of the old programme rather than using it as a ground-plan for action. 


The Round Table Programme 


The fact that the old programme had been forgotten or else ruled out as a 
basis for action did not mean that in 1989 there was simply a void with no 
newer programme in the socio-economic field. In fact, a new programme 
was worked out precisely as part of the two months of negotiations at the 
Round Table (February—April 1989). The Positions Concerning Social and 
Economic Policy and the Reform of the Socto-Economu System was a 
programme prepared and negotiated by a team of over forty eminent 
economists and leading politicians with economic expertise. It was 
supported by a range of other documents complementing the basic 
programme in the specific fields of mining, ecology, farming and the 
countryside, and housing. 


It has to be said that this programme was not free of significant defects— 
of which the most important was a call for an 80-per-cent index linking of 
pay, benefits and pensions. Compromises made along the way had also 
undermined the basic unity of the document. For example, Positions con- 
tained statements implying a divergence of interests between the party in 
government and the trade unions, and also between trade unions them- 
selves. But precisely such divergences of interest would have allowed a 
Solidarnosc government to have distanced itself from the old regime. 


A further criticism is that the ideas contained in Positrons and in the 
documents accompanying it had not been translated into practical 
policies. Nevertheless, it has to be said that, as proposals for reform, they 
were no less concrete than the first draft of the Balcerowicz Plan which 
appeared in October 1989. In addition to this, the economic policies 
contained in Positions had not been adapted to the new situation which 
arose in the summer of 1989 when the outgoing Communist government 
introduced an ill-prepared liberalization of the market in food which 
violently fired inflation. 
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However, regardless of all these shortcomings, Positions did represent a 
legitimate programme for a new government contemplating radical 
economic reform. The most important policy statements from Positions 
regarding the ‘future economic system’ are listed below. These contain 
virtually the essence of its proposals concerning the new political order: 


— development of employee self-management and employee 
participation; 

— freedom for the emergence of different kinds of ownership; 

— development of the market and competition; 

— abolition of the remainder of the command economy and the 
restricting of central planning to economic policy to be put into 
operation using purely economic instruments; 

— equal fiscal treatment for all enterprises; 

— management selection on the basis of merit and expertise. 


Having outlined the basic system desired, each of these points was then 
elaborated. Particular emphasis was placed on the strengthening of 
employee self-management, on legal definitions of the form and range of 
employee participation in larger private companies, and on ‘consti- 
tutional guarantees for the continuation of pluralistic forms of owner- 
ship’. Also included is the creation of conditions for the transformation of 
state companies into employee-owned companies, for the restitution of 
truly independent cooperatives, and for the open and voluntary 
transformation of ownership. In general, one can say that what was 
proposed was a radical anti-statist reform programme, but one which was 
far from the model of a private free-market economy. Rather, one could 
call it a labour market economy. 


Of course, in outlining this conception it was not possible to avoid a 
certain over-optimism. For example, both sides taking part in the 
negotiations envisaged the creation of a new economic order ‘as quickly 
as possible, at the latest by the end of 1991’. However, this over-optimism 
would have been tempered by the negotiation procedures laid down ın 
the agreement which would have obliged the authorities to take account 
of material and socio-psychological barriers to change. 


Generally, therefore, this set of proposals did not contradict the 
Solidarnosc programme of eight years earlier. Rather it contained a 
different—and more radical—vision of the same ‘self-governing 
republic’. Apart from its open position on the ending of state ownership 
and its stress on pluralistic forms of ownership, rather than solely the 
private form, it differed from the earlier document only in details. These 
details were mostly concerned with efforts to create the institutions of a 
capital market within this system (it even envisaged the creation of a stock 
exchange within two years), an increase in the flexibility of the labour 
market, and the encouragement of foreign investment (employee 
participation would not be forced on foreign companies). 


At the beginning, Solidarnosc treated the Round Table agreement 
negotiated with the Communist Party and the government as being their 
responsibility towards the electorate in the coming parliamentary 
elections. Its election manifesto therefore included the main policies 
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contained in Positrons. Thus it can be argued that, in winning the election, 
Solidarnosc won electoral approval for precisely this programme. 


Of course, the new non-Communist government (particularly those 
members of it voted in democratically) faced the problem of distancing 
themselves from the government they had defeated. The lack of 
agreement already noted on a range of matters limited the possibilities for 
doing this. However, above all, the new government could have 
distanced itself from the economic policies of the previous Communist 
government where these did not coincide with the Positions. This 
concerns two matters in particular: 


(1) Precisely at the time of the Round Table negotiations, the Sejm 
(parliament) passed a government bill concerning the consolidation 
of the national economy. This new law gave the government wide 
extraordinary powers whose declared aim was to ‘increase the pace of 
reform’. It was clear, however, that the principal aim of these 
measures was to free the government from social pressures. For this 
reason the ‘Solidarnosc opposition’ demanded their repeal. 
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Similarly, after the elections, but before the formation of the new 
government, the outgoing government announced the transforma- 
tion, within the space of six months, of all state enterprises into joint- 
stock companies wholly owned by the treasury. This was nothing 
more than an attempt to eliminate all employee councils at one blow, 
while bringing these companies under even greater state contro] than 
before. This meant the new incoming government had the chance to 
show its opposition to the old government while sticking to its 
Solidarnosc manifesto. 


Shock Therapy and Social Resistance 


The new Mazowiecki government, however, took a different direction 
and subjected society to shock therapy without any public debate. And, 
what 1s most important for our present concerns, without any negotia- 
tions with ‘its own’ trade union. Over and above this, the programme of 
the new government also sought the elimination of employee self © 
management and the systematic weakening of the unions. Of course, 
responsibility for this turn of events also lies with the leadership of the 
Independent and Autbnomous Trade Union Solidarnosc as well as with 
its representatives in the government. Advantage was taken of the fact 
that Solidarnosc had only recently re-emerged from underground and 
was tied up with its own reorganization, as well as that its leadership, in 
particular Lech Walesa, still had great social charisma. The circumstances 
which favoured the acceptance of the Big Bang as a strategy for changing 
the system were rather all-pervading, particularly among the political 
elite, based as they were on the myth of generous help from the West if 
Poland adopted a radical plan for reform, the illusion of a new Marshall 
Plan and ‘a leap to Europe’, that is, rapid integration into the European 
Community. All this, it was supposed, would facilitate a speedy 
modernization of the Polish economy, raising it to the level of the EC 
while, of course, bringing an equally rapid increase in welfare benefits. 
Belief in such myths could only end in disaster. 
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Jacek Kuron is astonishing in his courage and candour when he writes: 
“The collapse of Solidarnosc occurred because the government formed 
from its ranks, instead of standing at the head of a newly rebuilt mass 
movement, acted above society. Over its head they launched a statist 
technocratic programme which drove the majority of the people into the 
clutches of the Left.’ However, Kuron falls under the spell of self- 
deception when he writes that ‘we made the leap to a market economy 
under the pressure of reality and because of the lack of any other plan’.* In 
the first place, one should point out that what this leap achieved fell far 
short of a market economy in its modern sense. The market mechanism 
still has a very limited influence on production, the allocation of resources 
and the relations of production, and in those sectors where it does operate 
there 18 an enormous amount of speculation, financial scandal and 
corruption. All these undermine the effectiveness of the economy. In the 
second place, ‘reality’ only demanded anti-inflationary measures and nota 
‘leap’ to any particular kind of system. In the third place, it is simply not 
true that the government had no other programme to call on. Here I have 
in mind not just the Round Table agreement expressed ın Positions, but 
also the well-known and well-documented fact that the first plan drawn 
up by experts at the Ministry of Finance was much more modest and much 
less of a leap than the plan ultimately adopted. It 1s also well-documented 
that the radicalization of the plan took place largely as a result of the 
masterly intervention of advisors from the nar and Jeffrey Sachs.’ Apart 
from this, the process of radicalization gained its own momentum so that 
in the end even the advisers were surprised when the Polish 
government adopted the most radical of the three plans put forward by 
the mF mission.* 


It is worth recalling here the Balcerowicz Plan did not elicit great 
enthusiasm even among the new political elite. One of the legendary 
figures of the democrati¢ opposition, Senator Karol Modzelewski, 
opposed the ‘great leap’ right from the start. Therejwas even the paradox 
that the Economic Council! an organ of government actually chaired by a 
minister from the Mazo ki cabinet, was dominated by more or less 
open critics of the Big Bang. It was, however, easy to discount these as 
(alleged) opponents of reform in general. 


Similarly, apart from numerous American ‘Big Bangers’, foreign 
economists and their Polish colleagues returning from abroad did not 
speak with one voice. Here I can cite the example of Polish economists in 
England. Stanislaw Gomulka (Ls£) and the even more radical free-market 
advocate, Jacek Rostowski, became permanent advisers at the Ministry of 
Finance. They supported shock therapy in the style of Margaret Thatcher. 
However, two other Polish economists working in Britain opposed the 
‘leap to the market’, preferring some variant of the German, Austrian and 
Swedish models. These were Jan Drewnowsk:i (London), one of the most 





* Jacek Kuron, Rzeczpospolita dla Kardego’ [A Republic for Everyone], Zycie 
Gespedarcys no 21, Warmaw 1994. 

? Waldemar Kuczynski, Wyymenss Zaxsyszhe (Confessions of a Confidant), Warsaw 
1992. 

* Michacl Bruno, Stabilezatven and Reforms ia Eastern Earope: A Prehminary Evalnation, 
mar Working Paper WP/92/30, Washington, DC 1992. 
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emininent Poles in the field, and Wlodzimierz Brus (Oxford). Together 
with Kazimerz Laski, these two wrote a book From Marx to Market (1989) 
which could be regarded as the theoretical basis for the agreement reached 
at the Round Table. At least, it did not contain anything contradicting 
that agreement. In no way can it be argued that the former economists had 
more expertise than the latter, nor that they had been more creditable in 
their help for opposition circles. 


However, as a result of a particular set of circumstances, a narrow group 
of people focused on Leszek Balcerowicz came to have a free hand in 
choosing the future model for the economy. Lech Walesa and Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki accepted the proposals of the head of their economic team 
without fully understanding their social ramifications. Later both of them 
tried to distance themselves somewhat from these effects. Mazowiecki 
tried to soften their impact and some of the effects of shock therapy by 
advocating—though in highly general terms—a social market system. 
Walesa, on the other hand, took advantage of the mounting social 
opposition to shock therapy as part of his presidential campaign. Jacek 
Kuron wrote: 


Open rebellion began in the spring of 1990. It took the form of a mass 


movement in support of a Walesa presidency. However, following his victory, + 
Walesa kept Balcerowicz at his post and entrusted the government to Gdansk 


liberals... Soldamosc supporters could only feel a sense of betrayal.’ 


And so the tacit permission referred to above was extremely shortlived 
and the workers’ movement cannot be accused of having assumed the role 
of ‘guarantor of free-market reform’. Admittedly the Solidarnosc 
leadership continued to refer to themselves for a little longer as an 
‘umbrella protecting the reforms’. However, they were also forced many 
times to stand at the head of explosive workers’ strikes and protests. 
These eventually compelled them not only to abandon publicly the role of 
protective umbrella, but also to bung about the downfall of the Hanna 
Suchocka government in spring 1993. Thus ıt was a Hegelian Last der 
Vernenft that caused Solidarnosc itself, whose leadership had declared 
themselves the most fervent anti-Communist force of all, to deliver 
victory to the post-Communist coalition. + 


At the Crossroads 


Glasman accurately sketches in the contours of the old regime (which he 
describes as ‘stagnant paternalism’). His description of what subsequently 
emerged in Poland—which he refers to as ‘libertarian atomization’—is 
not so good. For example, the following statements bear only a loose 
resemblance to the truth: ‘Everything 1s subordinated to the logic of the 
market. The deregulation of rents and heating has led to homelessness 
and hypothermia: [people] are free to freeze. The rise in the price of food 


3 Jacek Kuron, op. cit. It should be noted that, by this ume, Kuron had changed his 
views. He wrote in his memoirs: ‘Sachs ... convinced us to bring a halt to inflaton 
within sx months by introducing a free market in one step while at the same time w» 
freezing wages. He convinced me because I'd already reached amilar conclussons 
myself ... It was necessary to make a leap for which we were not prepared.’ Jacek 
Kuron, Meys Zaps [My Own Soup], Warsaw 1991, pp. 13-14 and 17. 
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has led to hunger. The closure of factories has led to sudden 
unprecedented unemployment and to claims to benefit that the state 
cannot afford to pay (p. 85).’ 


I shall return to the subject of the alleged dominance of the market in a 
moment. First to correct some readily verifiable facts. Rent and heating 
are still subsidized. The first, in particular, far from covers actual running 
costs. Equally, homelessness and hypothermia are still marginal pheno- 
mena and are more connected with general impoverishment than with 
higher bills. There has been a deregulation of the price of food, which is 
expensive in Poland even compared to Hungary. But it 1s misleading to 
talk about hunger as 2 mass phenomenon. At most, we are dealing with 
undernourishment. ‘Sudden unprecedented unemployment’ is a fact, but 
it cannot be linked to bankruptcies, of which there have not been that 
many. Rather it is a consequence of a recessionary fall in production in 
factories which continue to function even if at a minimal level. Similarly, 
there is no basis to Glasman’s later statement that there has been ‘a virtual 
abolition of welfare’. It is true that more and more people are making 
claims on slender resources and that the state has not always been able to 
meet its statutory obligations on time. This is precisely because a large 
part of the state budget is absorbed by unemployment benefit. It 1s also 
true that expenditure on education, culture, health and particularly 
science have fallen catastrophically. But the cause of this les with the 
recession, the like of which has not been seen since the thirties, rather than 
with the move towards a market economy. 


It is also necessary to bear in mind that about half of cpp is redistributed 
through the state budget. This is more than was the case in Westem 
countries when they were at a similar stage of development. The 
problem—an extremely difficult one—will be to maintain this level. For 
one thing, there are already signs of a permanent budget deficit. For 
another, the most recent demographic peak of young people is now 
beginning to enter the job market. This means it may be hard even to hold 
unemployment at its already high level of three million. This is 
particularly true in the absence of a well thought-out employment policy. 


The fact mentioned above concerning the relatively high degree of 
redistribution of revenues by the state belies the thesis that ‘everything is 
subordinated to the market’. It is true that certain parts of the Polish 
economy—principally the commercial and financial sectors—operate 
mainly through the market mechanism. Overall, however, this is 
happening to a far lesser degree than was envisaged by the initiators of the 
Big Bang. The impact of the market mechanism on production is still very 
limited. Moreover, since 1992 the role of the state in the economy has 
actually increased. There may be a lack of a clear industrial policy or 
programme for economic restructuring, but circumstances—and in some 
cases branch lobbies—have forced intervention on the government on an 
ad hoc basis. One example is the recent imposition of surcharges on 
imported food to raise its price to domestic levels. All in all, the state 1s 
increasing its influence on the economy through customs policy, through 
an increasing range of trade licensing agreements, and by rescuing failing 
enterprises, particularly banks, where their collapse threatens to disrupt 
the economy or cause too many social tensions. 
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Although the government insists it has no place in disputes between 
workers and employers, strikes and workers’ protest have forced ıt into 
many interventions and negotiations at all levels—local, sectoral and 
national. It has to intervene, moreover, as a party to the disputes rather 
than as a mere arbiter. This is because the state remains the owner of over 
six thousand companies. Its role as owner becomes entangled with its 
administrative interventions in the economy. On the other hand, there are 
also areas where the presence of the state is far too small. Here I have in 
mind the new private sector where breaches of basic employment laws 
concerning holidays, forms of contract, working hours and industrial 
accident insurance are endemic; as are inhuman working conditions, tax 
evasion, and bans on untons—not to mention worker participation in 
decision-making. The State Labour Inspectorate has complained that 
government after government has ignored its reports exposing nine- 
teenth-century working conditions. 


Apart from all this, when alluding to the logic of the market, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that in Poland the market was introduced in a 
statist (what Kuron calls a bureaucratic-technocratic) way. This is why 
the market is defective. The essence of shock therapy was that the state 
imposed certain parameters, rules and indicators on state enterprises. 
These enterprises were then supposed to act independently within the 
specified framework. But this took place in conditions where there was _ 
not even the elementary infrastructure of a market economy (banks, 
communications, informetion systems). Under these circumstances, the 
expectation by the authorities that ‘hard budget constraints’ imposed by 
the state would prompt state enterprises to modernize themselves and 
adapt to the world market could only turn out to be illusory. 


The privatization programme carned out over the first two years had a 
similar statist character. It is true that the 1990 law on privatization gave 
certain powers to the workforce and to workers’ councils. But these counted 
for little when state companies were forced into privatization by means of a 
repressive tax system. There have even been instances where the workforce 
first heard about the sale of their enterprise from reports in the press. 


However, as early as the end of 1991, the statist (constructivist) 
conception of building a new socio-economic order was beginning to fall 
apart. It was meeting increasing social resistance which was becoming 
ever more effective in blocking reforms imposed from above. In fact, a 
state of mutual blocking arose, described by one sociologist as a ‘balance 
of weakness’. One result of this ‘balance of weakness’ 1s that, in spite of 
many plans and much debate, Poland still does not have a law on 
reprivatization. Many other proposals for the speeding up of privatiza- 
tion, as well as for urgent and necessary reforms to the health service, 
insurance and education systems, equally remain just pieces of paper. 


Some commentators thought that the weakness of the government 
stemmed from the proportional electoral system which diffused power 
among too many parties in parliament. Since then the elections of 
September 1993 have given an overall majority to two of the post- 
Communist parties. In spite of this, the government 1s still being criticized 
for its inactivity or for confining itself merely to changes of personnel in 
administration, education and the larger state enterprises. 
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‘A Republic for Everyone’ 


Slowly, however, a different, more participatory pattern of transforma- 
tion is beginning to emerge. I will give three examples. 


(1) 


(2 


Sar 


(3) 


The Bnitish type of privatization—the conversion of state concems 
into joint-stock companies—wes tried at first but without much 
success. Government rhetoric, which was unfavourable or even 
hostile to employee self-management and buy-outs, came to have the 
opposite effect. At first, the trade unions had been neutral as regards 
the form of privatization. Now they began to defend and encourage 
employee ownership. Because of these social pressures and also 
because of the miserable achievements of capital privatization, the 
government had to accept the principle of employee ownership and 
this became the most frequent method of ownership transfer. 
Currently there are about a thousand such companies. Admittedly a 
large part, or maybe even the majority of these buy-outs, were 
dominated by management. But, in general, the possibilities for 
employee participation have increased. 


The most spectacular concession by the authorities to social pressure 
has been the Pact Concerning State Enterprises in Process of 
Transition. This arose out of a government initiative in the summer 
of 1992 following a wave of strikes. It was signed by the main trade 
unions, employers’ representatives and the government in February 
1993. It has to be said that the government turned down the proposal 
from Solidarnosc 80 that Pact negotations should include discussion 
of the basic assumptions underlying socio-economic reform. For this 
reason, Solidarnosc 80 withdrew from the negotiations. However, 
the unconcealed intention of the government in negotiating the Pact 
was, above all, to speed up the process of privatization. This 
notwithstanding, the very fact of open recognition of the need to 
develop a partnership relationship between government and the main 
interest groups of society must be regarded as the first concrete move 


‘away from the idea of building a new system ‘over the heads of 


society’. Indeed, the Pact does contain resolutions which can be 
regarded as the beginning of institutionalized partnership relations. 


One of fhe results of the Pact was the formation at the beginning of 
this year of a Tripartite Commission representing workers, employers 
and the government. This commission is currently working on 
establishing ‘minimum social assurance’. 


The time the commission started its work coincided with a great trial of 
strength between Solidarnosc and the government. This new wave of 
strikes and street demonstrations effectively brought the commission’s 
work to a halt. The fate of various proposals arising from resolutions 
contained in the Pact (mainly a radical revision of the laws governing 
privatization) is not clear at present. However, it is impossible to discount 
totally the scenano that this breakdown or failure might be only 
temporary and that, in the end, the idea of negotiation and agreement will 
win through. 
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However, ıt has to be admitted that this is only a possibility which is 
threatened on many sides. One obstacle is the present Solidamosc 
leadership which has become the most significant opponent of the post- 
Communist government and which is supported by radical parties on the 
Right. On the other hand, the government coalition seems too confident 
of itself because of its clear majority in parliament. Although both 
coalition parties went to the polls attacking ‘revolution from above’, they , 
are currently placing more emphasis upon their electoral policy which 
strongly condemned the creation of a ‘corporate state’. But without 
certain procedures and institutions of a corporatist nature, it 18 difficult to 
see how an ~understanding between the state authorities and the 
representatives of larger social groups could be hammered out. 
Paradoxically, then, although at one point both sides to the conflict—not 
only Solidarnosc, but also the reformist wing of the old Communist 
Party—increasingly expressed aspirations towards compromise and a 
social contract, their current stance places them a long way from this goal. 


At the moment, one of the most enthusiastic supporters of the idea of a 
social contract (along with Karol Modzelewsk:, leader of the Labour 
Union party) is Jacek Kuron. Kuron, who was one of the prime 
instigators of ‘shock therapy’, openly acknowledges that efforts to 
transform the system have ended up in a blind alley. He argues that they 
only effective way to reform lies in seeking agreement and joint action 
between the authorities and society. Only that way, he argues, will it be 
possible to regain social trust and support. As a starting point for changes 
in this direction, he has called on establishment circles to be ready to give 
authority and ownership to newly initiated social movements created for 
this very purpose. He believes that ‘the strength of democracy and the 
effectiveness of the market 1s greater, the more people are real owners in 
the economy and real stewards in the care of their country.’ In this Kuron 
is appealing directly to the experience of the ‘social market’ system as 
found 1n the Scandinavian countries and elsewhere. His appeal also harks 
back to the ‘self-governing republic’ programme of 1981. 


Given favourable circumstances, Kuron would be in a position to launch 
such a social movement. He consistently occupies one of the top places in 
popularity polls. Some people regard his new manifesto as the opehing + 
shot in his presidental election campaign—though that election 1s only 
scheduled to take place ın autumn next year, and a lot can happen before 
then. However, even if Kuron were to lose that election, his manifesto 
could consitute a serious challenge to the present coalition government— 
a challenge they could not completely ignore. This challenge is all the 
stronger because Kuron speaks the language of the Left and demands a 
rekindling of leftist values by people who have traditionally supported 
them. 


I hope the facts adduced here are sufficient to indicate that it is premature 
to regard the Polish economy as market-capitalist, or even to assume that 
the direction of its development is set. At the moment the economy is a 
strange hybrid and 1t is yet to be seen what kind of process of transition 
will emerge from it. It 1s certain, however, that the balance of social. forces w 
will play a considerable role in deciding this. 


Translated by Robert Mellors 
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themes 


che Downing Street Declaration issued by the Irish and. British prime . 
ministers last December, and the IRA ceasefire announced at the end of 
August, already represent substantial concessions from all those involved. _ 
The British government has accepted the legitimacy of Sinn Fein and Irish 
nationalist aspirations in Ulster. Of course it insists that any eventual 
settlement must command the assent of a majority in Ulster but London’s 
declarations and actions now indicate that it sees no British interest in a 
continuing jurisdication there. The unhappy state of Northern Ireland over 
the last twenty-five years has instead been an international embarrassment 
and a financial drain. Ulster loyalists proclaim themeelves British yet for a 
considerable time they have not been seen as such by a majority of their 
supposed compatriots. For their part the Irish Republicans have renounced a 
ttaditional military strategy which defended nationalist identity at the cost of 
stimulating sectarianism and imposing a ruthless and authoritarian direction 
on the nationalist cause. Such an approach offered no prospect of victory. The 
new stance of Sinn Fein aligns it more closely with the moderate nationalism 
of the SDLP—it now recognizes the Ulster Protestants as ‘our people’ and 
accepts that the waning of London’s jurisdiction will not be accompanied by 
a simple extension of rule from Dublin. 


Gerry Adams interprets the new conjuncture as one highly favourable to the 
Irish nationalist cause so long as the latter is pursued by means of persuasion, 
popular mobilization and negotiation. It is certainly true that President 
Clinton, influenced by Irish-Americans, helped to ease matters along and that 

e Irish premier has also aimed at reaping a political peace dividend. But as 
Ellen Hazelkorn and Henry Patterson show in their informative analysis of 
the evolution of the politics of the Irish Republic, the increasing strength of 
secular civic identity, symbolized in the election of Mary Robinson to the 
presidency, is accompanied by the eclipse of the traditional aspiration to a 
united Ireland. Neither the Dublin government nor the Irish electorate, they 
maintain, would be prepared to pick up the bill for unification. Perhaps it is 
thought that this is where the US Treasury comes in. But even if Clinton 
continues to respond to Irish-American pressure it is still inconceivable that 
Washington would find the annual $5 billion or so required to underwrite a 
British withdrawal. 


Geographically and politically Ulster is part of the European Union with its 
$100 billion annual programme for the development of poorer regions. 
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Autonomy and power-sharing in Ulster needs an enhanced European 
dimension as well as an Anglo-Irish accord. An Irish nationalism which 
worked within the framework of the European Union would also maximize 
the opportunity for weaning many loyalists from the notion that they are 
simply British. The Europe of 1996 will be very different from that of 1956, let 
alone 1916, and will have to accommodate plural identities and overlappingh- 
jurisdictions. If democratic self-government does emerge in Ulster this will 
have promising implications for Scotland, London, and other areas misrepre- 
sented at Westminster. 


John Smith was accounted a right-wing Labour leader, not least because of 
his position on Europe. Yet he took risks defending the case for equality, 
displaying an integrity which helps to explain the widespread grief at his 
death. He was also the first leader of the Labour Party to encourage serious 
philosophical scrutiny of the party’s objectives. One result was the 
production of the eloquent and trenchant paper by G.A. Cohen with which we 
open this issue. It is very much to be hoped that the publication of the report + 
Labour’s Social Justice Commission will be the beginning, not the end, of- 
debate on socialist objectives which meets Cohen’s robust criteria. 


In NLR 204 Manuel Castells advanced an optimistic reading of the new 
urbanism. In this issue Robert Fitch offers a more sombre vision, based on the 
experience of New York, where productive employment and public space 
have been laid waste by greedy speculators and irresponsible politicians. 


Robert Brenner’s major new study, Merchants and Revolution, advances a 
bold explanation of the meaning of England’s Civil War, focusing on the 
transatlantic dynamic of capitalist development. It is assessed here by John 
Morrill, a leading exponent of the English ‘revisionist’ school, Ian Gentle; 
author of an outstanding study of the New Model Army, and Alex Callinicoa, 
who addresses the issues which Brenner poses for Marxist historiography. 


Julian Stallabrase contributes an appraisal of the brilliantly perverse talent of 
Peter Fuller, charting the continuities as well as breaks in his remarkable 
transition from Marxism and materialist aesthetics to the truculent defence of 
Englishness and a meteoric ascent in the philistine firmament of Thatcherite 
Britain. 


Finally, Sabina Lovibond assesses the arguments of those feminists who see 
reason itself as fatally contaminated by patriarchy, while Malcolm Butt- 
reviews Martin Jay’s challenging new interpretation of the visual and its 
critique in post-structuralist perspectives. 
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G. A. Cohen 


Back to Socialist Basics 


On 24 November 1993, a meeting of Left intellectuals occurred in London, 
uder the auspices of the Institute for Public Policy Research (repr), which is 
a Labour-leaning think-tank. A short document was'circulated in advance of 
the said meeting, to clarify its purpose. Among other things, the document 
declared that the task of the rppR was: 


to do what the Right did in the seventies, namely to break through the 
prevailing parameters of debate and offer a new perspective on 
contemporary British politics. | 


The explanatory document also said that ‘our concern is not to engage in a 
philosophical debate about foundations of socialism’. 

4 

If this meant that those foundations were not the appropriate thing to talk 
about at the 24 November meeting, then that might have been right: not 
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everything has to be discussed at every meeting. But if what was meant 
was that discussion of philosophical foundations is not what the Left now 
needs, then I disagree, and, 1f that indeed 1s what was meant, then I think it 
curious that the breakthrough by the Right should have been invoked as 
an achievement for the Left to emulate. For, if there is a lesson for the Left 
in the Right’s breakthrough, it is that the Left must repossess itself of its 
traditional foundations, on pain of continuing along its present politically 
feeble reactive course. If the Left turns its back on its foundations, it will ` 
be unable to make statements that are truly its own. 


Theory, Conviction, Practice 


An essential ingredient in the Right’s breakthrough was an intellectual 
self-confidence that was grounded in fundamental theoretical work by 
academics such as Milton Friedman, Fnedrich Hayek, and Robert 
Nozick. In one instructive sense, those authors did not propose new 
ideas. Instead, they explored, developed, and forthrightly reaffirmed the 
Right’s traditional principles. Those principles are not so traditional to 
the British political Right as they are to the American, but they are 
traditional nevertheless, in the important sense that they possess a 
historical depth which is associated with the conceptual and moral depth 
at which they are located. + 


What the Right did 18s no proof of what the Left should do. It is 
nevertheless extremely suggestive. It tells against looking for ‘a big new 
idea’. That 1s anyway a futile endeavour, since you do not land a new idea 
as a result of angling for one, in the wide sea of intellectual possibility. 
New ideas standardly come from attempts to solve problems by which old 
ideas are stumped. Sometimes the new idea turns out to be big, but 
looking for a big new idea, as such, because it would be impressive to have 
one, 1s a ridiculous agendum. 


The character of the Right’s success suggests that 1f, as the rrer document 
also said, and as I agree, customary inherited socialist rhetoric now turns 
people off, then the remedy 1s not to cast about for a different rhetoric, or 
“‘buzz’-phrase, irrespective of what its relationship to traditional princi- 
ples may be, but to restore our own contact with those principles, from Ý 
which exercise a new rhetoric may indeed emerge. The old rhetoric now 
sounds ‘dated’ not because everybody knows the content behind ıt but 
partly because its content has been forgotten. The Left will not recoup 
itself ideologically without addressing that foundational content. 


The relationship between theory and political practice 1s more complex 
than some friends of the Labour Party appear now to suppose. The point 
of theory is not to generate a comprehensive social design which the 
politician then seeks to implement. Things don’t work that way, because 
implementing a design requires whole cloth, and nothing in contempor- 
ary politics 1s made out of whole cloth. Politics is an endless struggle, and 
theory serves as a weapon in that struggle, because it provides a 
characterization of its direction, and of its controlling purpose. $ 


Considered as practical proposals, the theones of Fnedman, Hayek and 
Nozick were crazy, crazy in the strict sense that you would have to be 
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crazy to think that such proposals (e.g. abolition of aX regulation of 
professional standards and of safety at work, abolition of state money, 
abolition of al? welfare provision) might be implemented in the near, 
medium, or long term.’ The theories are in that sense crazy precisely 
because they are uncompromisingly fundamental: they were not devised 
with one eye on electoral possibility. And, just for that reason, their 
serviceability ın electoral and other political contest ıs very great. 
Politicians and activists can press not-so-crazy right-wing proposals with conviction 
because they bave the strength of conviction that depends spon depth of conviction, and 
depth comes from theory that is too fundamental to be practicable m a direct sense. 


I said that politicians make nothing out of whole cloth. All change in 
‘ modern conditions of soctal differentiation and international integration 
is perforce incremental, 2 per cent here, 5 per cent there, accumulating 
after, say, fifteen years, into a revolution. The large fundamental values 
help to power (or block) the little changes by nourishing the justificatory 
rhetoric which is needed to push (or resist) change. Fundamental socialist 
values which point to a form of society a hundred miles from the horizon 
of present possibility are needed to defend every half-mile of territory 
gained and to mount an attempt to regain each bit that has been lost. 


Consider Gordon Brown’s response to Kenneth Clarke’s budget of 
November 1993. Its central themes were two: the Tones have broken 
their promise not to raise taxes, and it is they who are responsible for the 
mess which obliged them to break that promise. That combined charge, 
important though ıt is, and important as it was to level it, requires no 
socialist value, no non-Tory value, to back ıt up. Consider, too, Michael 
Portillo’s artful manoeuvre around Brown’s charge. He did not have to 
face ıt ın 1ts own terms because he could say with conviction to Brown 
that Brown proposed no solution to the £50 billion deficit (to which 
Brown’s criticisms of betrayal and incompetence and Brown’s policy of 
long-term greater investment indeed represented no solution). Brown 
centred his attack on the misdemeanours of economic mismanagement 
and political promise-breaking, instead of on the crime of depressing the 
conditions of life of poor people, and on the crime of not loading more 
burden on the better off, including the not stupendously well off. I do not 
say that Brown did not mention the sheer inegalitarianism of the budget’s 
profile. But he did not and could not make that point with conviction as a 
central point, because he thinks about who votes for what and because he 
has lost touch with foundational values. 


The Brown response was relatively ineffectual partly because it presup- 
posed for its effect that people are dumber than they actually are. People 
already knew that the Tories made the mess, though it was no doubt 
useful to remind them of it, to keep it at the forefront of their 
consciousness. But they are not so dumb that they think it follows from 
the fact that the Tories made the mess that Labour would be better at 
getting the country out of it. Labour will win the politics of competence 
only if people have confidence ın its competence. That requires that 





* Profoundly transforming though the Thatcher revolution has been, the distance 
between British society now and the standards set by nght-wing theory remains 
enormous. 


Labour itself be confident in its own superior competence, and that in 
turn requires that it be confident in itself, toxt coxrt, which it can only be if 
1t transcends its furtive relationship to 1ts traditional values. Electoral 
success is to a large extent a by-product of commitment to something 
other than electoral success. 


Success in a particular election can, moreover, be bought at the cost of an 
ideological backslide which has lasting deleterious effect. It is one thing to 
point out that the Tones have failed by their own standards. It is quite 
another, in the course of making that good point, to endorse those 
standards yourself. Labour 1s now so beguiled by the prospect of 
exposing the Tones ag tax-raisers that it is beginning to treat tax restraint 
not merely as a Tory goal but as an intrinsic desideratum. Therewith 
traditional pledges to reinforce and extend welfare provision are being 
seriously compromised.” 


Principle and Politics 


In its ideologically self-confident phase, when ts relationship to its values 
was forthnght rather than furtive, the Labour Party affirmed a principle 
of community and a principle of equality. (“Community’ and ‘equality’ 
can be defined in different ways, and I shall say what J mean by them, as 
names of traditional mainstream Labour values, in the following 
sections.) Each principle was regarded as authoritative in its own night, 
but also as justified through its connection with the other. Each value 
supported the other, and each was strengthened by the fact that it was 
supported by the other. And these values were not only central to the 
Labour Party and to the wider Labour movement surrounding it. They 
were also the values that distinguished Labour from other parties at 
Westminster. They were, indeed, the only values which the Left affirmed as 
a matter of principle and which the Centre and Right reject as a matter of principle. 


a Cf the excellent article by David McKie on p 18 of the Gmerdten for 31 January 
1994, one paragraph of which runs as follows: Unless ıt 1s handled with extreme Y 
deftness, Labour’s present campaign is in danger of shoring up the classic 
Thatchente picture of taxation as something inherently undesirable, even wicked; 
something that shackles opportunity rather than, as Labour once taught, 
expanding it by building the public services on which the great majority of voters 
and their families will always need to depend: safeguarding year health, year 
welfare, your children’s education.’ 

3X rejects V as a matter of principle’ means, here, “X rejects V when it 1s put as a 
matter of principle’, and set ‘It 1s a matter of principle, for X, to reject V.’ 

You could disagree with the italicized claim in either of two ways. You might 
think that one or both of the values I’ve identified don’t fit the italazed 
description, or you might think that some value which I’ve not identified does. I’ll 
be more surprised if you’re able to disagree in the second way, not, that 1s, by 
challenging the distinguishing role of the values I’ve identified, but by claiming 
that a value not identified here also enjoyed such a role (Perhaps a third such 
value, as suggested to me by Danny Goldstick, is equality of power, in a political ~pe 
sense, as opposed to equality in the economic-distributive sense which occupies 
me here. This value was indeed affirmed by the Left. But I doubt that ıt was 
rejected by beth the Right and the Centre.) 
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The values of community and equality were articulated in books and 
pamphlets But they were also carried by, and they expressed the 
sentiments of, a broad movement that no longer exists and that will never 
be recreated. It will never be recreated because technological change 
means that the class base of that movement 1s gone, forever. Socialist 
values have lost their mooring in capitalist social structure. Partly because 
of that, but also partly because of nght-wing ideological successes, 
community and equality have lost the quite extensive ideological 
hegemony that they once enjoyed. If I had to hazard a causal story, I’d say 
that mght-wing values filled a space vacated by left-wing values which 
went on vacation because their class base was eroded. Because I think that 
a likely causal story, I should not be accused of accusing Labour’s leaders 
of gratuitous betrayal, in their abandonment of traditional values. 
‘Betrayal’ 1s the wrong name for abandonment which has a hard 
underlying social cause. But the hardness of the cause does not mean that 
there is no alternative but to allow wholesale abandonment of values to be 
its effect. 


The struggle for community and equality is perforce more difficult when 
the calculus of class interest reduces the constituency that would gain 
from them, 1n an immediate sense of ‘gain’. But there remain two reasons 
for insisting on their authority. The first, which 1s decisive on its own, 18 a 
self-standing moral-cum-intellectual reason. The second, more con- 
tingent and debatable, 1s a reason related to the identity and survival of the 
Labour Party, and it is contingent partly because ıt 1s not a necessary truth 
that the Labour Party should continue to exist. 


The decisive reason for not abandoning community and equality is that 
the moral force of those values never depended on the social force 
supporting them that is now disappearing. No one who believed in the 
values could have seid that she believed ın them because they expressed the 
sentiments of a social movement. Anyone who believed in them believed 
in them because she thought them inherently authoritative, and the 
withering of the social force that backed them cannot justify ceasing to 
think them authoritative. And the second reason for not abandoning the 
values ıs that, once they are dropped, then there is no reason.of principle, 
as opposed to of history, for Labour not to merge with the Liberal 
Democrats. Labour cannot cherish its independence as a party, believe in 
a politics of principle, and affirm nothing but the ‘four principles of social 
justice’ affirmed in The Justice Gap and Soctal Justice in a Changing World.4 
No Liberal Democrat or progressive Tory need reject those principles.’ 





4 Both documents, which I shall henceforth call jo and sycw, emanated from the 
Commission on Social Justice and were published by the pr in 1993. The present 
essay was prompted by. the consternation and, sometimes,’ shock thet I 
experienced when reading the two documents. 

} The four ‘principles’ (JG, pp. i, 16) or ‘key ideas’ (sjcw, p. i) or ‘core ideas’ (sjcw, 
P. 4): ‘1. The foundation of a free society 1s the equal worth of all citrens. 2. All 
citizens should be able as 2 nght of anzenship to meet their basic needs for 
income, shelter, education, nutrition and health care. 3. Self-respect and personal 
autonomy depend on the widest possible spread of opportunities and life-chances. 
4. Inequalities are not necessarily unjust but unjustified inequalities should be 
reduced and where possible eliminated’ (sjcw, p. 4). In a somewhat different 
formulation of principle 4, given at JG, p. 1, 1t reads: ‘4. Inequalities are not 
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A different response to the present predicament is to think the values 
afresh in a spirit of loyalty to them and in order to see how one can sustain 
commitment to them in an inhospitable tme, and what new modes of 
advocacy of them are possible. But that partly practical task requires 
foundational reflection of just the sort that the rppr (see p. 3 above) might 
have meant us to eschew. 


You can ask what our principles are, what, that 1s, we believe with 
passion, and you can ask what is the best way to win the next election. But 
you cannot ask what principles we should have, what we should believe 
with passion, as a wears of winning the next election.® For the answer 
won’t be principles you can really believe in, and you might therefore not 
even help yourself electorally, since electors are not so unperceptive that 
they can be relied upon not to notice that you are dissembling. 


The two PPR documents bow before the success of pro-market and anti- 
egalitarian ideology that has helped to precipitate Labour’s present 
ideological crisis. There is, as I have said, nothing 1n therr four ‘core ideas’ 
(see note 5 above) that any Liberal Democrat or left-wing Tory need 
reject. To be sure, the Tories in particular do not in practice respect the 
core ideas as much as a Labour government might, but that does not -t 
justify flourishing forth pale principles to define the direction of Labour’s 
renewal. 


After each of Labour’s four electoral failures, the Labour Right said: we 
did not win because we looked too socialist; and the Labour Left said: we 
did not win because we did not look socialist enough. I do not think either 
side knows that what it claims to be true is true, and, if one side 18 right, 
then I do not know which is.” Certainly there exists an aversion to 
increases ın taxation, and although that ts no doubt partly because no truly 
principled defence of greater redistribution is confidently projected, I 
admit that I do not know how large a part of the explanation of the 
unpopularity of greater taxation is associated with failure to project its 
justification. I am therefore not contending that a principled defence of. 
community and equality is a sure route to electoral success 1n 1996 or ’97. 
But failure to secure acceptance of the principles of community and 
equality® is not a reason to modify one’s be/ief in the principles themselves, 
even 1f it is indeed a reason, politics being what it is, not to thrust them 


necessarily unjust—but those which are should be reduced and where possible 
eliminated ’ 

6 My own claim that reaffirmation of traditional values would have electoral force 
1s not put as an answer to that counterfeit question. My view that the old principles 
can be electorally supportive does not imply the (incoherent) recommendation 
that we should believe ın them because they can be supportive, even though ıt does 
imply rejection of an electorally inspired case for abandoning them. 

7 Has there been a post-electoral survey of potential Labour voters who did not 
vote Labour to determine how many voted otherwise, or abstained, for each of the 
stated opposite reasons? (Not that what people say in such a survey 1s conclusive + 
with respect to what their response to a different campaign would have been.) 
® And, some might add, especially a failure which followed hardly any attempt to 
defend them. 


forward publicly in their unvarnished form. To massage one’s beliefs for 
the sake of electoral gain can, moreover, be electorally counter- 
productive. It can be inexpedient to abandon principle for expediency, 
because it 1s hard to hide the fact that you are doing so, and everyone, Ned 
Kinnock included, knew that the Tones were right when, to powerful 
electoral effect, they accused Kinnock of that unprincipled abandonment. 
The Commission on Social Justice should not pretend to run an exercise 
in the examination of principle whose real focus 1s not principle but 
electoral success, because it will then certainly betray principle and 
possibly contribute to electoral failure. 


Community versus Market 


I mean, here, by ‘community’, the ant-market principle according to 
which I serve you not because of what I can get out of doing so but 
because you need my service.’° That is antt-market because the market 
motivates productive contribution not on the basis of commitment to 
one’s fellow human beings and a desire to serve them while being served 
by them, but on the basis of umpersonal cash reward. The immediate 
motive to productive activity in a market society is typically'’ some 
mixture of greed and fear, in proportions that vary with the details of a 
person’s market position and personal character. In greed, other people 
are seen as possible sources of enrichment, and in fear they are seen as 
threats. These are hornble ways of seeing other people, however much we 
have become habituated and inured to them, as a result of centuries of 
capitalist development.** 


I said that, in community motivation, I produce because of my 
commitment to my fellow human beings and with a desire to serve them 
while being served by them.™ In such motivation, there 1s indeed an 





9 Politics (again) being what it 18, a gap between belief and public statement is 
often unavoidable. But there is a limit to how big that gap can be, without 
compromising both pnnciple and political effectrveness, and when the gap 
approaches that limit, principle forbids adjusting belief, as opposed to public 
statement. 

1° That 1s by no means the only thing that ‘community’ can mean Nor do I regard 
1t as a particularly good name for what I use it to name here: I simply haven’t been 
able to think of a better one 

11 People can operate under a sense of service even 1n a market society, but, insofar 
as they do so, what makes the market work ıs not what makes them work Their 
discipline is not market discipline (Some think that the very success of the market 
depends on the tempering leaven within it of non-capitalist motivation: for 
present purposes, there 1s no need to forma judgement about that complex claim ) 
11 Capitalism did not, of course, invent greed and fear: they are deep in human 
nature, related as they are to elementary infantile structures. But capitalism has 
undoubtedly magnified the role of greed ın particular in ordinary life, and, unlike 
its predecessor feudal civilization, which had the (Christian) grace to condemn 
greed, capitalism celebrates it. 

13 Under its most abstract descmption, the motivation in question might be 
consistent with hierarchy: Prince Charles’s motto 18 ‘Ich deen’, and serfs and lords 
alike who buy feudal ideology wholesale can describe themselves as being 
motivated thus. If community motivation 1s indeed consistent with hierarchy, 
then the principle of equality informs the principle of community, 1n its soctalist 


form. 


expectation of reciprocation, but it nevertheless differs critically from 
market motivation. The marketeer 1s willing to serve, but only in order to 

be served. He does not desire the conjunction (serve-and-be-served) as 
such, for he would not serve if doing so were not a means to get service. 
The difference is expressed in the lack of fine tuning that attends non- 
market motivation. Contrast taking turns in a loose way with respect to 
who buys the drinks with keeping a record of who has paid what for them. A 
The former procedure is in line with community, the latter with the 
market. 


Now, the history of the twentieth century encourages the thought that the 
easiest way to generate productivity in a modern society 18 by nourishing 
the motives of greed and fear, in a hierarchy of unequal income. That does 
not make them attractive motives. Who would propose running a society 
on such motives, and thereby promoting the psychology to which they 
belong, if they were not known to be effective, did they not have the 
instrumental value which is the only value that they have? In the famous 
statement in which Adam Smith justified market relations, he pointed out 
that we place our faith not in the butcher’s generosity but on his self- 
interest when we rely on him to provision us. Smith thereby propounded 
a wholly extrinsic justification of market motivation, in face of what he 
acknowledged to be its unattractive intrinsic character. Traditional sy 
socialists have often ignored Smuith’s point, in a moralistic condemnation 
of market motivation which fails to address its extrinsic justification. 
Certain contemporary over-enthustastic market socialists tend, contran- 
wise, to forget that the market 1s intrinsically repugnant, because they are 
blinded by their belated discovery of the market’s extrinsic value. The 
genius of the market 1s that tt recruits shabby motives to desirable ends, 
and, in a balanced view, both sides of that proposition must be kept in 
focus. 


Generosity aad self-interest exist in everyone. We know how to make an 
economic system work on the basis of self-interest. We do not know how 
to make it work on the basis of generosity. But that does not mean that we 
should forget generosity: we should still confine the sway of self-interest 
as much as we can. We do that, for example, when we tax, redistributively, 
the unequalizing results of market activity. The extent to which we can do Y7 
that without defeating our aim (of making the badly off better off) varies 
inversely with the extent to which self-interest has been allowed to 
triumph ın private and public consciousness. '* (To: the extent that self- 
interest has indeed triumphed, heavily progressive taxation drives high 
earners abroad, or causes them to decide to reduce their labour input, or 


“4 My views on this matter run alongside those of John Stuart Mill, who averred 
that ‘[e]verybody has selfish and unselfish interests, and a selfish man has 
cultivated the habit of caring for the former, and not caring for the latter.’ And one 
thing that contnbutes to the direction ın which a person’s habits develop 1s the 
ambient social ethos, which 1s influenced by the stance of political leaders. (The 
Mul quotation is from his Cessiderations on Represeatatrne Government, in J. M. 
Robson, ed., The Collected Works of Joba Stuart Mall, Toronto 1965—86, Volume 19, 
p. 444. For sapient commentary on this and other relevant passages in Mull, see 
Richard Ashcraft, ‘Class Conflict and Constitutionalism 1n J. S. Mill’s thought’, in 
Nancy Rosenblum, ed., Liberalssm and the Moral Life, Cambridge, Mass. 1989, pp. 
117-18.) 
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induces ın them a morose attitude which makes their previous input hard 
or impossible to sustain.) 


The market, any market, contradicts the principle which not only Marx 
but his socialist predecessors proclaimed for the good society, the 
principle embodied in the slogan ‘From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs.’ One might ask what it means for each to give 
according to his ability, and what it means for each to get according to his 
needs. But for present purposes, the unambiguous message of the slogan 
is that what you get 1s #oż a function of what you give, that contribution 
and benefit are separate matters. Here the relationship between people is 
not the instrumental one in which I give because I get, but the wholly 
non-instrumental one in which I give because you need. You do not get 
more because you produce more, and you do not get less because you are 
not good at producing. Accordingly, the ideal in the primeval socialist 
slogan constitutes a complete rejection of the logic of the market. 


The socialist aspiration was to extend community to the whole of our 
economic life. We now know that we do not now know how to do thet, 
aod many think that we now know that it is impossible to do that. But 
community conquests in certain domains, such as health care and 
education, have sustained viable forms of production and distribution in 
the past, and it is consequently a matter for regret that the repr documents 
do not invoke community as a core value, when it is a value that is 
currently under aggressive threat from the market principle, and when 
there is even immediate political mileage to be got from reasserting 
community ta the mentioned particular domains. 


Justice and Equality 


The principle of equality says that the amount of amenity and burden in 
one person’s life should be roughly comparable to that ın any other’s. 
That principle is not mentioned in the documents; or, to be more precise, 
it is mentioned only in parody, in the statement that ‘few people believe in 
arithmetical equality’.'’ Perhaps no one believes in the unlimited sway of 
the principle of equality, as I defined it above,"® where, that is, equality is 
rough similarity of amenity and burden. But I, and many others, certainly 
believe in it as a value to be traded off against others, and this value 1s 
rejected, as such, in the Commission’s documents. Instead, we have an 
arrestingly weak proposition—strangely said to be a ‘radical one’ (JG, p. 
i)—1n the fourth ‘core idea’ of social justice, which reads as follows: 
‘Inequalities are not necessarily unjust—but those which are should be 
reduced and where possible eliminated’ (Ja, p. i). Those who are eager to 
declare their support for unjust inequalities will oppose the fourth core 
idea. 


Proposition 3 on social justice’” reads, in part, as follows: 





1 Ja, p. ti. 

16 For e more precise definition of the principle, see my ‘On the Currency of 
Egalitarian Justice’, Eżhæs, vol. 99, 1989. 

"7 s}Cw, p. 24 (cf. JG, p. 13). This is not one of the ‘four principles of social justice’ 
listed in note 5 above, but one of ‘ten propositions on social justice’ which are 
more specific and more circumstantial than the four principles are. 


Redistribution of income is a means to social justice and not an end 
in itself; social justice demands sufficient revenue to meet basic 
needs and extend opportunities, but there are limits of principle as 
well as practice to levels of taxation (sjcw, p. 24). 


To say that (an equalizing) redistribution of income is not an end ın itself 
but only a means to fulfil basic needs and extend Opportunities is, once À 
again, to abandon equality as a principle.’ 


The fourth core idea and the third proposition on social justice raise two 
questions: first, what is the difference between a just and an unjust 
inequality? And, second, what are the ‘limits of principle’ to taxation, 
beyond which taxation counts as ‘punitive’ (sycw, p. 25)? 


An answer to the first question is given at p. 43 of JG. The inequalities that 
‘are indeed justified’? are, it says there, justified by ‘need, ment, or 
reward’ (cf., too, ibid., p. 15). I find that list curious, and I want to 
examine it in a little detail. 


‘Inequalities’ justified in terms of need are not ones that even the most 
radical egalitarian has ever opposed. jo does not say what needs it 
contemplates here, but there are only two kinds that appear relevant. -17 
First, some people need more resources to achieve the same level of well- 
being as others. But to unequalize resources on that basis 1s consistent 
with egalitarianism of a most radical kind. Second, some people need 
more means of production than others do to carry out their social 
function. But producer need 1s out of place in a roll-call of justified 
inequalities which 1s intended to challenge an uncompromising egalitaria- 
nism. No egalitarian thinks that brain surgeons should be denied 
expensive equipment. 


The other supposed ways of justifying inequalities are, first, in terms of 
merit and, second, in terms of reward. But the phrase ‘inequality justified 
in terms of reward’ conveys no clear thought, especially when it is, as 
here, contrasted with ‘inequality justified in terms of merit’. I suppose that 
the phrase was a piece of innocent carelessness, yet it 18 symptomatic of the ~p- 
altogether casual treatment of equality in these proceedings that such 
carelessness should have got by the eyes of what must have been quite a 
few readers. I presume we can take it that what was intended by 
‘inequality justified in terms of reward’ 1s inequality justified in terms of 
reward for merit and/or effort. So let me address merit and effort, as 
grounds of inequality. 


If one person produces more than others that is because he 1s more 
talented or because he expends more effort or because he is lucky in his 
circumstances of production, which 1s to say that he is lucky with respect 


Notice that to say that equalizing redistribution of income ss an end in itself 1s 
not to say that the equality to be achieved thereby 1s of income, as opposed to, for 
example, of what Amartya Sen calls ‘capability’. 

19 And, therefore, in conformity with justice, since—see the end of note 5 
above—‘just’ and ‘justified’, which cas convey different ideas, are used 
interchengeably in the mpr documents. 
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to whom and what he produces witb. The last reason for greater 
productivity, lucky circumstance, is morally (as opposed to economically) 
unintelligible as a reason for greater reward. And whereas rewarding 
productivity which is due to greater inherent talent 1s indeed morally 
intelligible, from certain ethical standpoints, it 1s nevertheless a 
profoundly anti-socialist idea, correctly stigmatized by J. S. Mill as an 
instance of ‘giving to those who have’, since greater talent is itself a 
piece of fortune that calls for no further reward. 


Effort might be a different matter. I say that it wight be different, because it 
can be contended that unusual effort (largely) reflects unusual capacity for 
effort, which 1s but a further form of talent and therefore subject to the 
same scepticism as talent itself is with respect to its relevance to reward. 
But let us allow, against such scepticism, that effort 1s indeed pertinently*' 
subject to the will. That being granted, ask, now, why the effortful person 
who is supposed to be handsomely rewarded expended the effort she did. 
Did she do so in order to enrich herself? If so, then why should her special 
effort command a high reward? Or did she work hard in order to benefit 
others? If so, then it contradicts her own aim to reward her with extra 
resources that others would otherwise have, as opposed to with a salute 
and a handshake and a sense of gratitude.** Of course those remarks are 
only the beginning of a long argument, but it 1s indicative of the utter 
conventionality of the disparagement of equality in the pr pamphlets 
that such considerations lie beyond their horizon.*3 


I turn to the question raised by the third proposition on social justice (see 
p. 12 above), concerning the ‘limits of principle on taxation’. Now, 
although those ‘limits of principle’ are not defined or explained in the two 
published documents, I conjecture that part™ of the unstated explanation 


= Preactples of Political Economy, in J. M. Robson, ed., op. cit, Volume 2, p 210. 
*" I emphasize ‘pertinently’, because, among those who agree that effort is subject 
to the will, some (“hard determunists’) would deny that that raises a challenge to 
egalitarian views of distributive justice, and others (e.g Rawls) issue the same 
denial, on the non-determunist basis that it is inscrutable to what extent a person’s 
emission of effort is not due to differential good fortune. (For a critical discussion 
of Rawls’s remarks on effort, see section II of my ‘On the Currency of Egalitarian 
Justice’, op. cit.) 

= Or, indeed, with a sum of money, conceived as a gift expressing gratitude, 
rather than as an ex estt motivating 

3 The two most influential Anglophone political philosophy books of recent 
years are John Rawls’s Theery of Justice (Cambridge, Mass. 1971), which 1s left 
liberal, and Robert Nozick’s Amerchy, Stats and Utopia (New York 1974), which is 
extreme free-market Right. It conforms to the outlook of these documents that 
Rawls should be ated cntically and Nozick positively, with respect to their 
teachings about equality. Nozick’s discovery that one does not have to deserve 
one’s talent to deserve the fruits of its exercise 1s heartily commended (je, p. 13), 
while the egalitartan Rawlsian reminder that talent is but good fortune 1s 
disparaged, and, moreover, misrepresented as a premiss for the plainly false 
conclusion, which Rawls does not assert, that ‘in the last analysis all that anyone’s 
work represents 18 a site at which society has achieved something’ (JG, p. 13). The 
single moderately extended exposition of academic political philosophy ın these 
documents serves to make an ant-egalitarian point in a slapdash way 

H Another part, presumably, ıs the idea that too much taxation trenches against 
the claims of ‘need, merit, and reward’: see p. 12 above. 
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of them 1s the one that appears in the unpublished paper on ‘Ideas of 
Social Justice’ that Bernard Williams prepared for the Commission. 

Echoing a chief claim of Robert Nozick’s, Williams said that ‘ sustaining 
an equal distribution of money would involve continuous incursions into 


liberty’. 


This summary remark overlooks the conceptual truth that to have money 
is (pro tanto) to have liberty. The richer you are, the more courses of action 
are open to you, which is to say that you are freer than you would 
otherwise be. Accordingly, whoever receives money as a result of 
redistribution thereby enjoys an enhancement of her liberty,”? albeit at the 
expense of the liberty of the person from whom it is taken, but with the 
net result for liberty as such entirely moot. Taxation restricts not, as is 
here misleadingly suggested, liberty as such, but private property rights, 
both in external things and in one’s own labour power. Whether or not 
such rights are deeply founded, ıt 1s ideological hocus-pocus to identify 
them with liberty as such, and ıt 1s entirely alien to traditional socialist 
belief so to construe them. 


The stout opposition to equality and redistribution as matters of principle 
is revealed ın this rejection of Tory dogma: 


Contrary to the ‘trickle-down’ theory of the 1980s, making the rich 
richer does not make the poor richer too. Indeed, because the great 
majority pay the costs of unemployment, crime and ill-health, 
making the poor poorer makes us all poorer too. non interests 
demand social cohesion rather than polarization. 


This appeal side-steps the politically difficult redistributive issue. By 
plausible absolute standards, most people in the past were poor, and the 
target for redistribution could then be a rich minority. Now, by the same 
absolute standards, the standards in the light of which it 18 pertinently 
pointed out that 62 per cent of ux households have videos (jc, p 19), only 
a minority are poor. To appeal to the self-interest of the majority (dressed 
up as an interest they have in common with the poor) as a central reason” 
for relieving the poverty of that minority may work electorally: that 
depends on how the electoral majority do the arithmetic the appeal invites 
them to engage in. It depends, that is, on whether they will reckon that 
higher taxation is a smaller price to pay for their own health and security 
than what they’d have to shell out on Bupa, improved anti-burglary 
systems, a house in the suburbs, and so on, But however they figure those 
sums, inviting them to consider the issue primarily in that framework,’” 
under a pretence of common interest, is a cop-out at the level of principle. 





3 For further demonstration of the connection between money and liberty, see 
E Appendix to this article. 

6 sicw, p 22. The statement 1s part of the elaboration of the first ‘propositon on 
social justice’, which reads as follows: ‘Social justice is about more than poverty— 
it concerns everyone. The best way to help the minority who are poor is to 
advance social justice for all.’ 

17 As the amalgam consisting of the first proposition on social justice (see footnote 
26 above) and its complete elaboration does. 
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Appendix: On Money and Liberty 


A standard political debate runs as follows. The Right extols the freedom 
enjoyed by all in a liberal capitalist society. The Left complains that the 
freedom ın question is meagre for poor people. The Right rejoins that the 
Left confuses freedom with resources. You are free to do what no one will 
interfere with your doing, says the Right. If you cannot afford to do it, 
that does not mean that someone will interfere with your doing it, but just 
that you lack the means or ability to do ıt. The problem the poor face ts 
lack of ability, not lack of freedom. The Left may then say that ability 
should count for as much as freedom does. The Right can then reply, to 
significant political effect: so yox may think, but our priority 1s freedom. 


In my view, the depicted right-wing stance depends upon a reified view of 
money. Money 18 unlike intelligence or physical strength, poor endow- 
ments of which do not, indeed, prejudice freedom, where freedom 15 
understood as absence of interference. The difference between money and 
those endowments implies, I shall argue, that lack of money és (a form of) 
lack of freedom, in the favoured sense of freedom, where it 1s taken to be 
absence of interference.”* 


To see this, begin by imagining a society without money, in which 
courses of action available to people, courses they are free to follow 
without interference, are laid down by the law. The law says what each 
sort of person, or even each particular person, may and may not do 
without interference, and each person is endowed with a set of tickets 
detailing what she is allowed to do. So I may havea ticket saying that I am 
free to plough this land, another one saying that I am free to go to that 
opera, or to walk across that field, while you have different tickets, with 
different freedoms inscribed on them. 


Imagine, now, that the structure of the options written on the tickets is 
more complex. Each ticket lays out a disjunction of conjunctions of 
courses of action that I may perform. I may do A and sand cand Dor Band 
cand pand Borzand Fand Gand A, and so on. If I try to do something not 
licensed by my ticket or tickets, armed force intervenes. 


By hypothesis, these tickets say what my freedoms (and, consequently, 
my unfreedoms) are. But a sum of money is nothing but a highly 
generalized form of such a ticket. A sum of money is a license to perform a 
disjunction of conjunctions of actions—actions, like, for example, 
visiting one’s sister in Bristol, or aung home, and wearing, the sweater 
on the counter. at Selfridges. 


** Accordingly, poverty should not be bracketed with illness and lack of education 
and thereby be treated as a restriction on ‘what [people] can do with their freedom’ 
(UG, p. 8). Poverty restricts freedom itself, and the Left needlessly accedes to the 
Right’s misrepresentation of the relationship between poverty and freedom when 
it issues statements like that just quoted. Cf. John Rawls, A Theery of Justscs, p. 
204: “The inability to take advantage of one’s rights and opportunities as a result of 
poverty and ignorance, and a lack of means generally, 1s sometimes counted 
among the constraints definitive of liberty. I shall not, however, say this, but 
rather I shall think of these things as affecting the worth of liberty...’ 
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Suppose that someone is too poor to visit her sister in Bristol. She cannot 
save, from week to week, enough to buy her way there. Then, as far as her 
freedom is concerned, that is equivalent to ‘trip to Bristol’ not being 
written on someone’s ticket ın the imagined non-monetary economy. The 
woman I’ve described has the capacity to go to Bristol. She can board the 
underground and approach the barrier she must cross to reach the train. 
But she will be physically prevented from passing through ıt, or | 
physically ejected from the train, or, in the other example, she will be ~” 
physically stopped outside Selfridges and the sweater will be removed. 
The only way you won’t be prevented from getting and using things is by 
offering money for them. 


To have money ss to have freedom, and the assimilation of money to 
mental and bodily resources 1s a piece of unthinking fetishism, in the good 
old Marxist sense that it misrepresents sossa! relations of constraint as things 
that people lack. In a word: money is no object.” 





29 I thank Arnold Zubboff for extended, patient criticism of an earlier draft of this 
paper. I am also grateful for wotten comments from Norman Geras, Keith 
Graham, John McMurtry, John Roemer, Amélie Rorty, Hillel Steiner, and 
Bernard Williams. 
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Explaining New York City’s 
Aberrant Economy 


While much of the us undergoes a halting recovery from the ‘contained 

~ydepression’ of the early 1990s, America’s largest city has remained mired in 
its sharpest downturn since the days of Fiorello LaGuardia. New York’s 
unemployment rate—which spiked in January 1993 at 13.4 per cent—has 
continued at double-digit levels for nearly three years. In the rest of America, 
the recovery has produced two million new jobs, and the labour force has 
increased by four million. But New York’s labour force has shrunk by 
200,000, and it is now going into its fifth year of job shrinkage: almost 
400,000 payroll jobs have disappeared. Truly, Gotham has become the 
Bermuda Triangle of job loss. 


Times are tough of course in most us central cities, but New York’s labour 
market has become truly aberrant. In a recent ranking of the 343 main 
metropolitan areas in Canada and the us, the Places-Rated Almanac ranked the 
city’s job market 343rd—dead last. Most recently available figures on 
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Table x 
Ten Highest us Metropolitan Unemployment Rates (per cent) (October 1993) 








Oxnard/Ventura, ca 16.1 
McAllen, TE 156 
Fresno, ca 154 
Bakersfield, ca 14-5 
Stockton, CA 14.3 
Sacramento, CA ILI 
Brownsville, TE 11.7 
New York City 103 
Salinas, ca To 4 
Beaumont, TE 10.1 
Source as Table 2 

Table a 


Unemployment, Ten Largest Metropolitan Areas (per cent) (October 1993) 


New York City 10.3 
Los Angeles 96 
Chicago 72 
Philadelphia 6.2 
Detrost 6.6 
Houston 73 
Atlanta 39 
Boston. 6.2 
Minneapolis/St. Paul 40 
Dallas 63 


Saura: United States Department of Labor, Burean of Labor Stanencs, Stede Adetrepedrtas Area 
Em pleyarent and Usem plepareat, VLDL 93—348, October 1993 


unemployment within the 272 largest us metropolises show only seven i 
with higher unemployment rates: they are almost entirely agricultural 
towns in California and Texas. No large city has a higher rate than New 
York. 


The city’s unemployment rate averages many age, gender and ethnic 
outcomes. Analysis reveals even greater deviations from national norms. 
New York consistently ranks among the highest in the share of its youth 
who are unemployed and at the bottom in youth labour-force participa- 
tion. In New York, wrie youth participate in the labour market at a rate of 
about 20 per cent. This 1s a fraction of the rate for black youth nationally. 
And in New York, black youth work at half the local white rate. 


New York’s anomalous labour-market performance can’t be explained in 
conventional terms. There 1s no ‘jobs—spatial-skills mismatch’ in the New 
York area. The plentiful ‘information age’ jobs—for which the jobless 
were supposed to be mismatched—are shrinking as fast 2s manufacturing 
jobs. And there are no jobs for city jobless to be matched up with ‘out 
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Table 3 
Welfare Recipients by Borough (October 1993) 





Cases 
Bronx 448,291 
Brooklyn 645,455 
Manhattan 343,292 
Queens 309,592 
Staten Island 43,767 
Total 1,790,397 





Including Asd to Famihes with Dependent Chldren (arpc), General Assistance, Medicaid Only, and 
Sapplemented Secunty Income (11) Phone interview with Jenne Siph, unpublished figures from 
Department of Socal Services, 3 October 1993 


there’ in the suburbs. New York’s suburbs now have an industrial 
structure very simular to the city’s. And unemployment rates for suburban 
blacks are within a point or two of the rate etor city blacks—averaging 
nearly z0 per cent.’ 


Just to raise New York’s labour-force participation rate up to the national 
average of 66 per cent and lower the city’s unemployment rate down to the 
national essrage of 6.2 per cent would require roughly a million new jobs. 


I. Dimensions of Decline 


The harsh terms of its labour market—New York also has one of the 
lowest manufacturing wage rates in the country—explain why the city 
now has about two million people who are officially poor. This is an 
amount more than the entire popwlatios of Philadelphia .. . and throw in 
Pittsburgh. But the official estimate made by the Current Population 
Survey (cps) in 1990 probably understates the number of New York City 
poor today. First of all, because the estimate was made before the city 
incurred most of its 400,000 job loss. Second, because the us poverty line 
is drawn at a single level all across the country: $14,279 a year for a family 
of four. New York, again according to Plares-Reted, ranks worst in cost- 
of-living. Evidently, it must be harder to live on a one-size-suits-all 
poverty budget in New York than elsewhere. 


While it conflicts with much of the higher poverty discourse, which 
stresses attitudinal factors, the simple reality is this: because there are 
relatively few jobs, and the jobs available pay badly, millions of New 
Yorkers are poor. Because they are poor, they go on welfare. Welfare rolls 
have been increasing at an annual rate of over 11 per cent since the 1989 
downturn began. The number of welfare cases seems to be roughly 
comparable to the last big downturn in the city’s economy during the 
1975 fiscal crisis. But this is misleading because people who once counted 


1! See Port Authority of New York and New Jersey, Regaal! Ecomemry. Revsew 1992. 
Oxthek 1993, Table 6, p. 20. 
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Table 4 
Structure of Employment in Ten Largest Metropolitan Areas as percentage of 
total employment 


Const- Manu- Goverm- 
rocton factunng T/U* Trade ras Services ment 


New York 24 8.8 61 165 145 337 17.9 
Los Angeles 27 18.2 $3 222 6.6 305 142 
Chicago 2.6 165 6.4 234 8.6 29.4 125 
Philadelphia 31 14.8 47 220 1S 330 145 
Detroit 26 22.9 46 23.6 56 278 129 
Houston 6.4 10.7 6.7 23.3 6.0 287 12.9 
Atlanta 4.3 11.2 87 27.6 6.8 26.5 14:7 
Boston 22 131 46 217 87 380 12.0 
Minneapolss/ 

St. Paul 28 18.3 54 2S 74 286 I4-1 
Dallas 35 14.8 6.3 252 86 19.1 124 





Searce Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stansocs, Barpleyareet and Farmags, May 1993 
*T/U = rransportanoa/fonhnes 


as recipients-—those who receive Supplemental Security Income—are no 
longer counted. If you count just the three basic forms of welfare— 
leaving out food stamps—the three forms which you have to be 
certifiably indigent to get, New York City has 1.79 million people on 
welfare. One out of every four New Yorkers 1s a pauper. In the Bronx, the 
total 1s about 40 per cent. 


A generation ago, New York’s poverty and unemployment rates ranked 
substantially below those of the rest of the country. The labour-force 
participation of its Harlem residents was roughly comparable to the 
national average. Now the Harlem and central Brooklyn rates are twenty 
points below the national average, while youth labour-force participation 
for all races has fallen by more than half. i 


Altogether from the 1890s to the mid 1950s, the city boasted the most 
stable and diversified economy ın urban America.” It could plausibly 
claim to be the richest city ın the world. Now it 1s arguably the poorest in 
North America, as well as the /eest diversified. Since the late fifties, New 
York has been transformed essentially into a one-crop economy—office 
and luxury construction based chiefly on tenants in ‘FIRE’—finance, 
insurance and real estate. 


New York’s FIRE Storm 


The aberrant performance of New York’s economy ought not to be 
disassociated from this headlong structural transformation. No us city has 
changed its industrial structure as dramatically as New York. In the _ 





* Robert M. Lichtenberg, with supplements by Edgar M. Hoover and Louise P. 
Lerdau, Ose Tenth of a Natron, Cambridge, Mass 1960. 
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Table 5 


Ratio of Manufacturing Employment to FRE Employment 
Ten Largest US Cries 





Manufactunng/FRE 
New York 6r 
Los Angeles 2.751 
Chicago I 92:1 
Philadelphia 1971 
Detrort 409.1 
Houston 1781 
Atlanta 1651 
Boston I$LI 
Minneapolis/St Paul 2.471 
Dallas 1721 


Searcs: derved from Table 4 


19508, New York had two workers in manufacturing for every job in 
finance, insurance and real estate. Now, New York has nearly reversed the 
ratio: with one and a half jobs ın FIRE for every job in manufactunng. As 
Table 5 indicates, no other major us city has more jobs in FIRE than in 
manufacturing. No city comes even close to having so large a fraction of 
its jobs in FrnE.3 


The rise of New York’s FIRE sector, however, is merely relative, not 
absolute. Common knowledge notwithstanding, there are no more FIRE 
jobs in New York today than there were a quarter-century ago. Since 
1969, when overall employment peaked, New York has lost 600,000 
manufacturing jobs, but except for brief speculative bouts, ın the late 
19608 and the mid 808 when literally tens of thousands of securities and 
real-estate brokers were hired and fired, the city has not succeeded in 
gaining any FIRE jobs. In other words, there aren’t just 600,000 less 
manufacturing jobs than in 1969, there are simply 600,000 less jobs: 3.8 
million then, 3.2 million today. Contrary to both the aims and claims of 
planning elites, there has been no real movement from manufacturing 
into ‘higher information industries’.4 The change in the city’s industrial 
structure has been less a qualitative transformation than a simple 
amputation. 


Chiefly because FIRE jobs failed to keep pace with force-fed, state-planned 
and highly subsidized office construction, New York has experienced a 


3 See also Manuel Castells, The Infermatrenal City, Oxford 1989, Table 35, p 145 It 
shows that New York has the highest share of ‘informaton-intensive industries 
employment’ of any us city For Castells, ‘information’ employment ultimately 
amounts to the FRE industries of finance, insurance and real estate (see below). 

4 For the widespread tendency to equate stock trading, lawyering, brokering, etc. as 
the principal urban tndustmal forms of ‘information’ see Castella, The Informational City, 
Pp. 144-5, Saskia Sassen, The Global City, New York 1991, p. 248. 


real-estate collapse of 19303 proportions. Going into 1994, seven years 
after the great October crash, giant developers continue to file for 
bankruptcy. The fall ın commercial real-estate prices persists as old leases 
at high rents continue to expire. Nearly 65 million square feet of space still 
remain empty.’ 


What is chiefly significant about this total 1s not just that it 1s space 
equivalent to thirty Empire State Buildings. It’s rather that during the 
entire decade of the eighties, developers built only 53 millon square feet. 
Not only did the city build too much space, it didn’t need the space it had. 
Nor do prospects for filling up the space seem bright. In the early 19908, 
brokers said, ‘Stay alive till 95°. Now they say, ‘Find something to do 


until 2002’, 


The slogan ‘Let’s wait till the mulenntum’ expresses the optimist’s case. 
New York has so much excess capacity that its stock may have to be 
reduced. It’s true of course, commercial real estate 1s in trouble all across 
America. But New York’s condition stands out. Of the sixteen largest 
real-estate markets in the country, the Equitable ranks New York 
fifteenth. Downtown over-building has reached the point where the City 
Planning Commission—at the behest of the Downtown Lower Manhat- 
tan Association (DLMA)—is promoting a plan which would create 
incentives for owners to wreck their office buildings. 


The proposed ‘land bank’ would enable owners to save real-estate taxes 
on both land awd structures. The owner could take down the building, 
deposit his land in the bank, and then take it out ifand when the property 
market revived. In the meantime, the Commission proposes to create 
‘urban plazas’ in place of the wrecked office buildings.’ 


Thus concludes nearly forty years of efforts initiated by the puma and 
David Rockefeller, which, ın the words of the planners, ‘have reinvented 
a job base formerly dependent on maritime and blue-collar industries.”* 
Some re-invention: ‘urban plazas’, land banks, and tens of thousands of 
units of state-subsidized housing for the rich,? replace the mixed-use 
transportation, industrial and financial centre which provided the 
physical infrastructure for New York’s once diverse economy. 


Perhaps the single most striking feature of the entire FrRE-driven collapse 
of the 19908, however, is how well income earned by the financial sector 
has held up in the last two years despite rapid shrinkage in overall 
employment, consumption, jobs, and income. In employment terms, FIRE 
and related business services have led the city’s downtum. Each has 





! Jones Lang Wootton usa, Iavestmenst Research. Manhattan Offce Markst, September 
1992. 

6 Equitable Real-Estate Investment Management Inc., Ewwergrag Trends rx Real Estate, 
New York 1992, p 5. 

7 Department of City Planning, Plas for Leper Manhattan, October 1993, NYC DCP 
9324. 

* Ibid., p. 5 

? Yearly household income in the state-subsidized Battery Park City project averages 
$140,000. The project recerves a yearly tax abatement of $126.3 million. See City of 
New York, Exvecatre Badet Fiscal Your 1993. Message of the Mayor, p. 84. 
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contracted more than 20 per cent. But while shedding workers, Wall 
Street did record business—1993 was the first $1 trillion year in its 
history.'° From the record rate of initial public offerings, leveraged buy- 
outs, take-overs, etc., Wall Street earned record profits. One firm, 
alone—Goldman Sachs—eamed $2.3 billion in the first three quarters of 
1992. The average yearly salary in the securities industry—counting 
secretaries, receptionists, gofers, everybody—doubled in 1992. It 
zoomed to over $130,000. Largely because of the securities boom, Wall 
Street ın the narrow sense—Frire without allied business services— 
earned more than a quarter of all the income earned in the city of New 
York.'' What this suggests is that rRe—the ‘engine’ of the local 
economy—even when it 1s performing flat out, not only can’t pull the rest 
of the city out of 1ts decline, ıt can’t even keep its own payrolls from going 
into reverse. In the first ten months of 1993, FIRE lost 6,100 more jobs— 
chiefly in banking, a dying industry not only in Manhattan, but in 
Amenica."* Even the securities component of FIRE which gained 3,200, 
has stopped hiring since summer 1993." Of course payroll maximization 
is not a goal of this industry. 


Still, you have to wonder why New York City 1an’t getting at least some 
boost from the grim hydraulics of trickle-down economics. Why at least 
doesn’t the sudden infusion of $15 billion in local income from Wall 
Street have awy noticeable effect? Indeed, why are personal income-tax 
receipts in New York actually fal/ing?'4 Why have overall retail sales in 
New York fallen for the fifth consecutive year—down another 2.4 per 
cent in the first half of 1993? (In America, during the same period, retail 
sales never actually fell. In 1993 they rose 6 per cent.) How finally do you 
explain the fact that despite record Wall Street profits, even the luxury 
housing industry has for all practical purposes simply disappeared. In 
New York, ın 1992, the public and private sector together produced 
fewer than 5,000 units of housing. And whereas in 1985, Manhattan 
produced 12,000 of the city’s 20,000 units, in 1992 the total had fallen to 
373 units. Even during the Great Depression, New York produced new 
housing units at the rate of 20,000 a year." 


The failure of burgeoning Wall Street incomes to trickle down—the 
falling retail sales, declining income-tax receipts, even disappearing 
luxury housing construction—can be understood partly in geographical 
terms. The people who have received the income increment work here, 
but they don’t necessarily live here. New York’s 700,000 commuters 
make upwards of 40 per cent of all the income in the city. The commuters 
are disproportionately high income earners compared with residents. 


1° Saul Hansell, Wall Street Dares to Hope for More’, New York Times, 3 January 1994 
™ Office of the State Comptroller, Office of the State Deputy Comptroller for the City 
of New York, Amalpsis of the New York City Ecomeary, November 1993, Technical 
Memorandum 2-94, p. 10. 

™ See the Wall Street Journal's 1993 senes on “The End of Commercial Banking as We 
Know Ir’, 9 July 1993. 

H See Charles Morris, ‘Navigating the Nineties’, Cry Jesrmal, spring 1993. 

4 Amalysis of the New York City Economy, pp. 19-21. 

13 Since the crash, New York’s housing output has been less absolutely than in cities 
lke Las Vegas with one-tenth New York’s populanon The rate of production per 
capita 15 .00068. 
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Table 6 


New Residential Buildings Permits Issued by Units 





Prevate Public 

Manhattan NYC Manhattan NIC 
1985 12,000 20,355 972 1,320 
1986 1,612 95744 109 486 
1987 3,811 14,521 o 84 
1988 2,403 9,800 224 516 
1989 3,048 11,620 160 74 
1990 2,398 6,797 139 $41 
1991 756 4,700 51 387 
1992 373 3,882 431 1,012 


Searce. Office of the State Comptroller, Office of the Stare Depaty Comptroller for the City of New 
York, Amatyss of the Naw York Coty Ecomoary, November 1995 Techmecal Memorandum 1-94, p 33 


And like Long Island securities trader George Soros, who 1n 1992 earned 
$850 million—i.e. more than the bottom 100,000 individuals in the 
Bronx—they spend their income outside the city. 


But the economies of the New York metropolitan region where the FIRE 
workers increasingly now tend to live aren’t booming either. As the 
surrounding counties take on the structural characteristics of New York’s 
economy, they begin to under-perform the rest of the country too. The 
marked shift towards FIRE industries in Long Island and Westchester has 
also been accompanied by a shift towards disproportionately high 
unemployment rates and low labour-force participation rates.'® 


The Meaning of New York’s FIRE Shift 


Call it a ‘higher information services’ economy, a post-industrial 
economy, Or a FIRE sector, it’s not working. It’s not working even in 
comparison to other us central cities or in terms of New York’s own 
history. The slow rotting of the structure, above all the inability to 
provide jobs which pay ‘the socially necessary cost of reproducing labour- 
power’, suggests the need to re-cxamune influential urban premisses and 


The problem with urban theory goes beyond the irrelevance of jobs— 

skills—spatial-mismatch theory whose core premiss is that zbere are enough 
jobs in the city—there’s just a mismatch. What’s truly at stake are overall 
models and explanations. Urban theory can’t explain change in spatial 
structures or in economic outcomes. Certainly not New York’s—a failure 
which turns out to be quite critical. 


In the 19808, urbanology theory made Gotham its supreme explicandum. 
New York would illustrate the magnificent dynamics of the global city in 





16 Port Authonty of New York and New Jersey, Regroma! Eromemry, April 1993, p. 8. 
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Table 7 


Investment in Fixed Capital and FRE (1991) 





% GDP in FIRE % GDP m gross 
fixed capttal 
investment 

Australia 222 20.4 
Austoa 16.8 15.2 
Belgrum 5-3 19 8 
Canada 18.5 19.9 
Denmark 16.7 17.1 
Finland 17.7 223 
France 21.6 20.8 
Germany 11.9 21.6 
Greece 8.1 182 
Iceland 13.2 190 
Ireland 5-0 17-1 
Italy 25.1 198 
Japan 16.4 316 
Luxembourg 139 29.0 
Netherlands 17.2 20.8 
New Zealand 21.2 16.8 
Norway 140 184 
Portugal 13.1 26.0 
Spain 16.9 24.1 
Sweden 18.4 18.9 
Switrerland ne 152 
Turkey 8.8 21.8 
UK 20.8 16.7 
US 251 15.4 


Searce OECD, Statrstcs oa the Monrber Commtres Sapplement to the ocb Observer 182, June-July 1993 


the information age. But now New York’s economy is outperforming the 
nation’s in reverse. The theoretical stakes are high too because the 
structure of New York’s economy is beginning to be replicated not only 
1n the regional economy, but also in the national economy as a whole. If 
New York is America’s most Frre-dominated urban economy, no 
country in the ozcp has a higher share of its GDP in Fme than the us. 
Simultaneously, the us has the lowest share of fixed capital investment of 
any of the OECD countries. 


The share of economic structure given over to FIRE cannot by itself 
explain all the differences in comparative mates of fixed-capital forma- 
tion—much less all the differences in job growth, the expansion of wealth, 
and so on. Still, the strikingly inverse relationships ought to raise 
‘classical’ questions, of the type stimulated by the premisses of the 
classical economists—Smith, Ricardo and Marx. 


Ricardo wrote, ‘It must be understood that all the productions of a 
country are consumed: but it makes the greatest difference imaginable 
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Table 8 


Interest Income, Aid to Familios With Dependent Children, and Gross Domestic 
Investment 1959-1991 (in billion dollars) 





Income Gross Domesuc 

Year AFDC Investment Interest 
1959 °9 79 22 
1969 35 155 61 
1975 92 226 123 
1977 10 6 358 156 
1979 11.0 480 223 
1981 13.0 558 336 
1983 14.2 547 398 
1985 15.9 715 498 
1987 16.7 749 548 
1989 180 837 669 
1991 118 725 79 
Samra Counal of Econom Advisors, Ecama Report of the Presidant, Washington, DC 1992 d 


whether they are consumed by those who reproduce, or by those who do 
not reproduce another value.’"? Trading stocks, selling bonds, suing 
people, are activities which frassfer rather than reproduce another value. 
Evidently, what Wall Street and its helpers in the so-called ‘producer 
services’ produce is not value or wealth, but claims on wealth. How large 
can the sector producing claims on wealth grow before it begins to act as a 
drag on economic growth? 


So far the question has only been asked in connection with the tiny 
fraction of unearned income received by the urban poor. But what about 
the vast production of elite claims on the social surplus, and the large 
amounts of labour devoted to producing these claims? (Large enough, it 
might be suggested, to represent a drag on accumulation, evidently not q 
large enough to fill up empty office buildings ın global cities like New 
York.) 


Compare the growth of arpc in Table 8 with growth of interest income. 
Just the increase ın interest income between 1987 and 1989 was greater 
than all the income paid out to all the arpc recipients in the us during the 
three decades between 1959 and 1989. 


Just as decisive as this increase, however, is the growth of a rato Adam 
Smith devised in what remains the most controversial chapter of The 
Wealth of Nations." This is the chapter entitled ‘Of the Accumulation of 
Capital, or of Productive and Unproductive Labour’.'9 “Wherever capital 





7 The Prencsples of Pelstwal Economy and Taxatma, p. 163. Cited by Marx in Capital — 
Volume I, London 1990, p. 736. 

3 Merk Blaug, Ecomemrse Theory ix Retrospect, Cambridge 1983, p. 56. 

19 Adam Smith, The Wealth of Natwas, book 2, chapter 3 
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predominates, he wrote, ‘industry prevails; wherever revenue, idleness.’ 
Given capital of a determinate size, the increase in the share which 
provides employment to those increasing capital promotes industry. The 
increase in the share paid out as revenue promotes idleness. Call it the 
Industry/ idleness ratio (1/i). That is, the proportion of revenue paid out 
of capital to actual capital formation. 


Whereas in 1959 the I/i ratio was almost three dollars of investment to one 
dollar paid out ın interest, by 1991 the increase in interest had so 
accelerated that the two magnitudes were nearly equal. Of course interest 
is only one of the forms of revenue which accrues to ‘fictitious capital’. 
The other primary forms of fictttious capital—capitalized revenues which 
serve as claims on wealth rather than as means of production—are interest 
on the national debt, stock dividends, and ground rent—including the 
appreciation of assets devoted to real-estate speculation. 


From the standpoint of post-industrialism, the shift towards FIRE 
expresses a movement to a higher form of ‘service society’. From the 
standpoint of the ‘informational mode of development’ a rising 
component of FIRE signals the advance of information processing, driven 
forward by global competition. But a classical perspective would 
question whether the structural predominance of FIRE can lead to much 
more than the growth of I/1. 


In other words, instead of assuming that whatever life form comes later 
must represent a more evolved, more effective adaptation, urban post- 
industrialism can be interrogated in classical terms. We should ask 
whether the structural transformation of urban economies on behalf of 
FIRE is to be understood essentially as a shift from the production of 
wealth to the production of claims on wealth. And what about the vast 
increase in those performing ‘producer services’? All those who service 
FrRE—the legions of lawyers, accountants, public-relations specialists, 
advertisers, etc.—can’t these information-age elites be assimilated to the 
classical category of ‘unproductive labourers’? That is, workers who 
exchange their labour against revenue rather than capital and whose 
labour simply absorbs rather than creates new wealth or value. 


Such classical questions and premisses have not been at the core of the 
research agenda of those who analyse regional and urban economies. 
Some continue to allow that ‘manufacturing matters’, And practically 
everyone, including the jobs—skills-spatial-mismatch theorists, have 
deplored the loss of manufacturing jobs—especially as they provided 
employment for central-city poor and working classes. But seeing the loss 
of manufacturing as problematic is very different from seeing the gain of 
FIRE as problematic. 


Assessing the effect of FrRE’s growth on economic structures is rendered 
even more difficult by urbanology’s anti-classical, post-industrial assump- 
tions.*° Generally speaking, urbanists so influenced have tended to blame 


= For an early presentiment of contemporary theory, see Hans Blumenthal on the 
concept of ‘urban export mdustnies’. Blumenthal cnticired export-base theory as over- 
concerned with production at the expense of consumption. It neglected the importance 
of uneamed income; it ignored the role of services. “The Economic Base of the 
Metropolis’, in Paul Spreiregen, ed., The Modern Metropolis, Cambridge, Mass 1972, 
pp. 331-68. 
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poor secular economic performance 1n us cities on the disproportionate 
presence of maasfactxrsg industries or an incompleted sransitton to a post- 
industrial job structure. 


Daniel Bell, for example, who in 1980 wrote the section entitled ‘New 
Perspectives on Urban America’ for the President’s Commission for a 
National Agenda, observed that the cities of the old industrial heartland 
were not dying, they were just ‘gradually evolving’. Prosperity and 
stability would follow post-industrial restructurng. ‘The central city ın 
the future will likely experience,’ he observed, ‘great increases in the 
number of white-collar office jobs to managerial, professional and 
“knowledge” occupations.’*? 


But New York has completed such a transition. It can scarcely become a 
lot more ‘post-industrial’ than it 1s. As of 1994, the share of its workers 
engaged in manufacturing had fallen to 8 per cent.** Despite great 
expectations, billions in subsidies, a remarkable series of zoning and 
planning favours, such as those promoted by the pia, and the Midtown 
Plan of 1982, the legions of information-age elites forecasted—except for 
cameo appearances at the height of speculative booms—have failed quite 
notably to increase. The paradigmatic city of post-industrialism, the 


quintessential exemplar of informationalism, the metropolis thought to ` 


be uniquely positioned atop the global hierarchy of cities, has tumed 
rather suddenly into the national basket case. 


All this calls for re-examination of the post-industrial urban models which 
purported to explain ‘New York Ascendant’. 


Il. New York City and the ‘New Urban Sociology” 


New York’s thirty-year economic decline, which 18 coterminous with its 
structural transformation from industrial diversity to FIRE monoculture, 
raises two inter-related sets of issues. One is the nature of the capital 
making up its structure: Do urban ‘information industries’ represent 
wealth creation or wealth transfer? Fictitious capital or real capital? What 
undeed is ‘information’? Are we talking about information that enables 
commodities to be manufactured more efficiently? Information that 
enables sellers to exploit the circulation process? Or the information that 
enables the informed to more readily appropriate surplus revenue? In this 
case, as the recent Prudential Bache scandal shows once again, misinfor- 
mation can often be more valuable than information. 





=! Rapert of the President s Commissson for a Natrenal Agenda fer the Exghtes, New York 
1981, p. 74 

H Table 4 which compares the ten largest cities in 1991 shows the city’s share of 
manufacturing at 9 5 per cent. The most recent figures show a drop to 8 8 per cent. 
(New York State Department of Labor, unpublished data ) 

*3 See J John Palen, The Urban Werld, 4th edition, New York 1992 Chapter 14 of this 
introductory text ın urban sociology 1s entitled ‘The New Urban Sociology’. See 
especially the sub-section on New York City, pp 351-2. It summarizes the theses of 
‘global control centres’, global market determination of spatial outcomes, job-skuills 
mismatch theory. 
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These questions are crucial, since if we can understand these info 
industries as essentially FIRE or fictitious capital, if what we are dealing 
with ig wealth transfer rather than wealth creation, it would goa long way 
towards explaining the major paradox we have described: how so much 
capital, growing so fast, generates not a dual city, but a dying city: 
declining employment, falling durable commodity consumption, plum- 
meting rates of housing production, increasing poverty, and 80 on. 


The second problem is the nature of the agency which shaped New 
York’s spatial and industrial structures. How do we account, on the one 
hand, for the transformation of industrial structure, the rise of FIRE, 
whose physical expression is the spread of speculative office buildings 
(sons)? Can the increase of sons designed to serve FIRE and business 
service elites be explained simply in terms of the structural requirements 
of the new global informational order? Can we understand, for example, 
the vast increase in space during the 1980s in terms of the city’s role as a 
global command and control centre? 


Likewise, can the egress of manufacturing from the same area be 
explained in similar structural terms? Can New York City’s wholly 
disproportionate loss of a million industrial jobs be explained simply in 
terms of objective, impersonal factors—technological advances such as 
containerization, comparative labour costs, the availability of lower-cost 
areas outside the city, the preference of manufacturers for single-storey 
plants as opposed to multi-storey lofts? This view stressing factors no one 
could have controlled is the favoured explanation of city officials and real- 
estate speculators themselves.“ 


Both sets of issues—the nature of urban capital and the agency of urban 
spatial change—are at the core of the ‘new urban sociology’ (Nus) which 
emerged, complete with textbooks and classic articles, in the 1980s, 
establishing New York as the paradigm city of the Global Information 
Age.”) Conceived initially as an attack on such diverse writers as Wirth, 
Simmel, Lefebvre, and the Chicago School of urban ecologists, the Nus 
expresses the oldest tendency within the discipline: nineteenth-century 


positivism. 


Herbert Spencer and Auguste Comte variously emphasized the primary 
role of knowledge and especially scientific knowledge in dnving 
technological progress, spurring social differentiation and complexity, 
propelling to power a meritocratic elite of mdxstrie/s and sociologists. 
Both conveyed 2 magisterial, classless sense of the objectmity of the 
capitalist development process; its unambiguous progressmity, and the 
importance of scientific prevision in combatting utopianism, i.e. socia- 
lism, or as Spencer called ıt, ‘militant’ society with its fatal predilections 
for collectivism and social solidarity. 





“4 Seymour Durst, letter in City Lists, January 1994, on my book The Assacsinatven of 
New Yerk, Verso, London 1993. For the official view see Department of City Planning, 
Citywide Industry Study, January 1993. 

** See for example, J. John Palen, The Urhan World, pp. 351-3. 


Every twenty years or so, Spencer’s theory of industrial society gets anew 
skin. The separation of ownership and control which he illustrated with 
railroad corporations in the 1860s 1s rediscovered—to show how 
knowledge, not capital ownership, is truly decisive for management of 
enterprise. The all-conquering steam engine gives way to the primacy of 
the automobile and now the computer. But whether 1t’s Dahrendorf, 
Touraine, or Bell we find the same insistence on the primacy of 
technological forces; the same dynamic of knowledge; the same 
insistence—now so much less plausible—thet capitalist development 
must mean headlong material welfare and progress. 


While the nus has its deepest roots in positivist ideology, it has also drawn 
strength from an eclectic variety of sources. In descending order of 
abstraction, the three primary components were generally some variety of 
structuralism, whether in the Althusserian or neo-Parsonian mode; the 
post-industrialism of Daniel Bell; and the boosterism of local FRE and 
planning elites seeking to market New York as the global capital of the 
information age.*® But reveries from Marxism were also influential. 


In Capital, Marx identified England as the ‘classic ground’ of industrial 
capitalism. Britain would ‘show the future’ to doubting Germans, 
tempted to shrug off the appalling conditions of British industrial 
workers. ‘De te fabula narratur? Marx insisted. The natural laws of 
capitalism would work their inexorable way across the continent. ‘The 
country that is more developed industrially only shows,’ he argued, ‘to 
the less developed, the image of its own future.’?7 


More than a century later, New York was plugged into a similar model of 
inevitable structural change. You could almost hear the‘click’ in the heads 
of ‘post-Marxist’ urban sociologists.” “New York,’ they reasoned, ‘is to 
post-industrialism what Great Britain was to industrialism.’ 


‘In short,’ wrote Daniel Bell, whose The Coming of Post-Industrial Society 
formed the theoretical nucleus of the Nus, ‘what is happening as a post- 
industrial cycle within the national economy is repeating itself on the 
larger stage of the world economy. New York, in relation to the rest of the 
American economy, is a headquarters city. More than a third of the largest 
500 corporations in the country have their headquarters there... and the 
concentration of financial, legal, advertising and marketing services 
provides the basis of the white-collar employment ın the city.’ The 
Manhattanization of the whole us economy was at hand: ‘As American 
management and capital find their most efficient use abroad, and the 
employment of foreign labour for manufacturing, the United States, too,’ 
Bell suggested, ‘might become a “headquarters economy”.’*9 


Although New York would lose two-thirds of its corporate headquarters, 


6 See The Assassmaima of New York, pp 159-62. 

*7 Capital Volume I, pp. 90-1. 

13 The label ‘post-Marzist’ for the neo-structuralist urbanologists comes from Peter 
Hall. (See ‘Three Systems, Three Separate Paths’, APA Jexrme/, winter 1991, pp. 16-17.) 
Hall regards Castells’s work as the most significant of this school, and sees it as having 
made the biggest break with Marnmsm. 

29 Daniel Bell, The Comag of Post-Industreal Sectsty, New York 1973, p. 485. More recent 
wotungs suggest intriguing reservations 
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the nus followed Bell in identifying New York as what they would call 
‘the command and control centre’ for the planet. Professor Castells, for 
example, argued that ‘worldwide capital flows concentrate the operations 
required for their processing in the directional centres of the higher level 
metropolitan areas’; ‘New York,’ he writes, ‘stands out as the archetypal 
global city resulting from the formation of the global capital market.’5° 


And as the centre of the us economy shifts to ‘advanced corporate 
services’, other major cities are adopting New York’s structure and 
function, Castells observed. Above all Los Angeles, with its connection 
to the Pacific region, as well as its strong basis in manufacturing, defence 
and information industries, ‘stands out clearly as the second global city in 
the country’.’’ Chicago, San Francisco; Houston, Dallas and Denver 
were also developing the characteristic information-age spatial and 
industrial profiles. Castells makes this distinction: whereas New York and 
LA are global command and control centres, Chicago, San Francisco et al 
serve as command and control centres for us regions. But regionalism will 
soon be swallowed by globalism: as global flows predomunate, all cities 
and regions begin to express ‘the changing geometry of their worldwide 
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logic’. 
Capital Theory and the New Urban Sociology 


Urban centres, like the whole transformation of society, were being 
driven by what Bell called in The Coming of Post-Industrial Soctety a ‘crescive 
logic’. This logic was shaped fundamentally by Mind: the very rapid 
increase of theoretical knowledge which translated itself into technology, 
which in turn shaped the new knowledge-based relations of production. 
The spatial, economic, demographic consequences of this epochal 
transformation were essentially irreversible, and certainly not within the 
poor powers of local governments to affect. 


Nor on this analysis could there be any movements from below to force 
local government to stop the spread of central business districts (cBDs) 
toto manufacturing districts or redistribute economic rents from the FIRE 
elites. Such attacks would amount to mere Luddism. They would 
misunderstand the inevitable nature of the change and the transformation 
of capital itself. 


Post-industrial thinkers reconceived both the nature of capital and its 
status as a social relationship. The old Victoman rationalizations for 
returns to capital had famously insisted on the importance of ‘abstinence’. 
Rewards to capital were the consequence of the exercise of a time 
preference generated by ‘waiting’ on the part of the individual who didn’t 
consume his capital. (The pre-existing social relationships which enabled 
the abstinent individual’s time to become so valuable were not 
elaborated.) Still, there was a strong sense even in such orthodox 
economists as Bohm-Bawerk that capital remained something physical, a 


3° The Informatuenal City, p. 346. 
3) Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 


‘stock’ in the Smuthian sense, i.e. goods needed for the production of 
more goods.}} 


A less Victorian post-industrial age, however, now insists that capital can 
be reproduced without any need for abstinence at all. While the act of 
capital creation is still the lonely work of individual selves, capital today 1s 
precipitated not passively, through restraint, but actively, through higher _ 
education. Capital must be understood as human or better as intellectual 
capital, not as stored-up physical stuff. Robert Reich has shown ın 
numerous bestsellers how the individual now creates his own capital 
through investment in educational formation. Extra income received 
during 2 lifetime could be understood in terms of premiums received 
from the tuition payments one wrote out to receive higher education. 
Post-industrial thinkers look at capital and see their own reflection.}4 


In the new orthodoxy, no more than during the Victorian era is post- 
industrial capital understood as a relationship involving owners and 
workers. But the new mode of wealth creation involves a projection of 
mind rather than an act of patience. And the extra increment surplus- 
owners receive derives not from any exploitation of labour, or from the 
right of ownership, but directly from their own efforts at self-formation. 
‘Intellectual capital’ has become the term of art for urbanologists + 
analysing the dominant form of capital in the new informational cities.’ 


Sull, although Bell talked about the absolute priority of theoretical 
knowledge in capital formation, this was not quite the same way capital 
formed under ‘the informational mode of development’ as Castells has 
argued. Professor Castells points to the ‘theoretical cleavage’ within post- 
industrial theory he has created by his conceptualization of information.?® 
This is true as far as his capital concept is concerned.}7 Whereas Bell’s 
post-industrialism had eliminated capital ownership and control as levers 
of corporate power, Castells’s ‘informational mode’ advanced well 
beyond Bell in literally idealizing capital. The fundamental economic 
inputs of the system are no longer capital, he argued, but ‘information’. 
What are manufactured are ‘processes’ not products. 





Y 
3 Frank A. Fetter, ‘Recent Discussion of the Capital Concept’ (first published 1900), 1n 
Fetter, Capstal, Interest and Rent: Essays m the Theory of Distribute, ed. Murray 
Rothbard, Kansas City 1977. 

H Perhaps not too strangely, college professors of all political persuasions seem to find 
this doctrine persuasive 

35 Bell’s picture of the corporate leadership strata was not too different from what his 
Harvard colleague Galbraith had argued in the sixties in The New Industrial State 
(Boston 1967), the most popular book ever written by an economust. Galbraith spoke 
of an educational and scientific estate which controlled the corporation based on their 
knowledge. This theoretical knowledge powered technological development which in 
turn drove the productive forces which produced the social structure. The difference of 
course was that in Bell’s formulation, industry had disappeared. More recent notions of 
intellectual capital as well as informationalism grew 1n this well-potted soul. 

56 Manuel Castells, ‘The Space of Flows’, Unrversity of California at Berkeley, October 
1992. -4 
5 Castells also argues that Bell’s post-industmalism relied too much on the notion of 
mere services, whereas he himself grounded the movement towards services more 
narrowly in the nse of 1nformation-processing industries. 
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sic Code Industry 





— Central administrative offices 

45 Air transportation 

47 Transportation services 

60 Banking 

61 Credit agencies 

62 Secunty and commodity brokers 

63 Insurance carriers 

64 Insurance agents, brokers 

67 Holding and other mvestment offices 
73 Business services 

81 Legal services 

82 Educational services (private) 

86 Membership organizations 

89 Miscellaneous services (accounting and engineermg) 





Source. Castella, p 144 


In other words, it’s not that theoretical knowledge produces capital, it’s 
that information has taken the place of capital as the fundamental 
economic input. Even commodities, one important output of the 
productive process, have lost their old physical form. They should no 
longer be understood as shings. They have been transformed into processes. 
Moreover, since the seventies, we have seen the creation of a new 
motivational structure. Forget capital accumulation, what’s driving the 
informational mode of production is the accumulation of information for 
its own sake. The informational mode of development has replaced the 
capitalist mode of development. And as we have seen, New York has 
become its capital. 


Thus, tf we analyse the informational industries ın the archetypal city of 
the informational mode, we should be able to discover what ‘information’ 
really is. It turns out, however, that information industries don’t have 
much to do with software or computers. Informational capital is 
expressed essentially in the form of FIRE and related business services. Of 
fourteen industries Professor Castells identifies as New York’s ‘infor- 
mation-intensive industries’, seven are FIRE, two are related business 
services, two are in transportation. (See Table 9.) 


Since the fiscal crisis, these ‘informaton-intensive industries’, i.e. 
banking, finance, securities and insurance, underwent a ‘dramatic 
expansion’, Castells observes. Why did FIRE grow? Castells argues that the 
process has to be understood in terms of ‘the growth of information- 
intensive industries that drives the demand for advanced information 
technologies." Here Castells illustrates his view that the dnve for 





38 Castells, The Informational City, p. 144. 


information replaces the old accumulation process. But if the empirical 
referent of ‘information’ turns out to be people suing each other and 
trading stocks, if this is the ‘new informational mode’, what was the old 
mode? How do we distinguish twenty-first-century New York from 
seventeenth-century Amsterdam? 


New Urban Sociology and Urban Space 


Let us turn to the second set of concerns at the core of the Nus. How 18 the 
new mind-enriched capital connected to the spatial transformation of the 
city? By the same means as objective idealism always accomplishes these 
things. By means of ‘logic’. 


In his chapter “The Space of Flows’ Castells talks about ‘this new spatial 
logic’, ‘the emerging socio-spatial logic’, the ‘organizational logic’, 
‘hierarchical and functional logic’. He says elsewhere that the ‘growing 
internationalization of the American economy reshapes cities and regions 
following the logic of the space of flows’, and deplores the ‘subversion by 
a placeless logic of an internationalized economy enacted by means of 
information flows’.39 


The nus has invented more logics than Frege and Russell combined. But 
it’s easy to assert axioms and lemmas. What is harder is to make them 
consistent, and to show that the deductions follow from the premisses. 
Hardest of all 1s to show that the sequence of ideas expresses the sequence 
of events. These tasks have not been fulfilled by the nus logic. 


It asserts: 


If A (the global information revolution), then B (the information-age 
cohorts whose growth demanded New York’s spatial transformation). 


But what happens to the ineluctable spatio-economic logic when it 
becomes clear that B was a mirage? 


Bracket A. For the moment, we don’t need to analyse the functioning of 
world markets at all to get B if B—the increase in info-age workers— 
never took place. 


How do we explain what happened to the info-age cohorts? There was 
temporary gain in FIRE workers during the eighties just as there was in the 
sixties. But the gain was only cyclical. It was caused by stock and real- 
estate speculation. And it was made up chiefly in brokers, added by 
brokerage houses to sell stocks to a gullible public. (See below, Table 13.) 
These employment increases, along with hiring by the city—which also 
creates a demand for space—plus the flood of surplus revenue seeking to 
be transformed into fictitious capital, creates the real-estate boom and 
allows developers to venture into new areas for expansion.*° 


The logic crumbles into more pieces when we examine the supposed 
necessity of the inference. 





39 Ibid., pp. 142 and 167. 
” See below, p 43f. 
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Unbracket A. Suppose the global market increases its transactions. On 
Coasian as well as empirical grounds, there is every reason to suppose that 
fewer rather than more information elites will be needed in New York’s 
office towers. If the spread of the global market is reducing the costs of 
transactions, if these transactions are occurring across corporate borders 
rather than being administered within the corporate shell, there is 
evidently less need for personnel engaged in command and control 
functions." Indeed, the ranks of corporate management have in fact been 
thinning out. 


Not only has the share of the Fortune 500 employment in total us 
employment fallen by half since 1970, but according to a recent study by 
the Ama, the ranks of middle and upper management have been cut 
disproportionately. At the same time, the main component of New 
York’s FIRE industry—commercial banking—has been shrinking rapidly 

. for a decade. With the loss of their primary lending function—loans to us 
corporations—commercial banks now hold less than a quarter of all us 
financial assets. Citibank, once the world’s largest bank, 1s still no.1 ın the 
us, but it has fallen to no.30 ın international rankings. It is being hard 
pressed by the Bank of Siena (population: 70,000). Understandably, given 
this decline, management employment has fallen. 


Finally, the same increase in extemal transactions stimulated by global 
competition forces a reduction in the need for business services. The 
effectiveness of advertising, especially the maim type of advertising 
involving the reinforcement of brand-name purchasing, depends on non- 
price competition. Cigarette purchases used to be signally immune to 
price competition. But with the rise of generic cigarettes and the need for 
corporate brand-name giants to compete with them, even so affluent a 
purchaser of corporate advertising as Philip Morris—the largest 
corporate headquarters operation in New York—is cutting back 
advertising budgets. Public-relations personnel are being reduced too on 
the same grounds. The need for goodwill from customers shrinks as price 


competition expands. 


Conclusion: Insofar as a global ‘spatio-economic’ logic explains elite 
employment outcomes in New York it should have reduced jobs, not 
expanded them as the advocates of the command-and-control-centres 
theory insisted. The new logic is ın fact redolent of the old conservative 
dialectic which sided with the state and insisted that ‘whatever is real is 
rational’. 


Besides idealism in its notion of capital, and conservative dialectics, the 
Nus suffers from another basic malady—one which flows very much from 
the objective idealism of its approach to capital theory. This is the 
‘internal relations’ approach to understanding urban structural change. 
‘Everything is related to everything else,’ says the new urban sociology. 
This is perfectly correct. You can’t truly understand the structure of the 
city unless you grasp how it functions within the whole global system. 


4" RH. Coase, ‘The Nature of the Firm’, in Sidney G. Winger and Oliver E. 
Williamson, eds, The Netars of the Firm, New York 1993, pp 18-33. Coase’s article first 
appeared in 1957 
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But by turning their attention to the structural logic of global processes, 
the new urban sociologists lost focus on those forces that produce 
structural change within the city itself. Urbanology’s internal-relations 
approach simply dissolved urban history, most particularly the history of 
individual urban regions, in a functionalist theory of global markets. 
Instead of drawing logical inferences from the Coasian theory of the firm, 
it embraced and promoted the benign conclusions of real-estate think- 
tanks like the Regional Plan Association.# 


Ultimately, the nus wound up expressing the wish fulfilments of these 
enlightened mortgage bankers and office developers. What the higher 
real-estate consciousness fervently hopes is that everything they don’t 
like—low-rent blue-collar workers, factories, poor people—wiull go 
away. And what they do like—high-rent elite workers, office buildings, 
luxury residential buildings—will be attracted to their property. This 
wish fulfilment was projected ın the form of the theory of ‘command-and- 
control headquarters’, so that inexorably, because of informationalism 
and world-market forces, the egress of manufacturing would require the 
ingress of managerial and informational types to co-ordinate and control 
world production. By conveniently assimilating local desires to global 
necessities, urban theory wound up ignoring the fundamental question 
that relates industrial and spatial structure: Why is it that urban industrial * 
structure expresses itself in the form of a hierarchical structure of real- 
estate values—with FIRE and elite business services at the core and 
everything else extruded towards the periphery? 


But what about the loss of manufacturing? The Nus approach clearly can’t 
explain New York’s wild and crazy office development, but what about 
de-industrialization: Unlike the growth of information elites, this is no 
mirage. NUS along with local developers argues that objective forces, 
operating impersonally, and ultimately for the best, satisfactorily explain 
manufacturing’s exit from New York. And on the face of it, the case 
seems unassailable—who would argue that a different city policy could 
have saved all 750,000 lost manufacturing jobs? Who would deny that 
market and technological forces had an effect? 
Dg 


But orthodoxy explains both too much and too httle. It can’t explain: i) 
the extent of the loss; ii) the timing of the loss; iii) the type of 
manufacturing which was lost. 


i) New York City’s loss of manufacturing was wholly disproportionate. 
The scale of manufacturing loss in New York City greatly exceeded 
manufacturing losses in other central cities. Between 1960 and 1980, the 
us added more than three million workers in manufacturing—an increase 





# See for example, Regional Plan Association, The Regres im the Global Econemy, May 
1988. This pamphlet which appeared the spring after the October Crash, produced by 
academic consultants including Saskia Sassen, John Mollenkopf, Mitchell Moss, 
Thierry Noyelle and Bob Cohen, did two things ıt boiled down the basic theses of the. 4 
nus—the informal economy, the command-and-control-centre notion, the import- 
ance of information, etc., and it laid out ‘Seven Reasons why the Region will Prosper’ 
The main reason was the region had become the ‘brain’ of the global economy. 
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Table 10 
Manufacturing Jobe, Ten Largest Cities, 1966-1991 


(thousands) 

1966 1993 
New York 864 287 
Los Angeles 831 680 
Chicago 974 506 
Philadelphia 549 307 
Detrost 598 431 
Houston 127 174 
Atlanta 116 173 
Boston 299 201 
Minneapolis/St. Paul 173 257 
Dallas 78 209 


Source os Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sanscs, Earpleyarent asd Buarnengs, May 1966 and 
May 1991 


of nearly 17 per cent. In the same period, New York lost 450,000 jobs, i.e. 
nearly half the total.# 


The pattern for central cities is more complex. But still, New York City’s 
loss stands out. In the last twenty-five years, some cities Phoenix, San 
Jose, Dallas—have increased their total of manufacturing jobs. Others 
like La and Houston have stagnated. Still others—Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Detroit—have drastically shed manufacturing. But no performance 
is as bad as New York’s. 


it) The timing of manufacturing job loss. New York loses manufacturing 
jobs precisely when the rest of the nation is experiencing gains. After the 
recovery from the downturn of the early eighties, manufactunog 
recovered in the rest of the country, increasing from 18.8 million to 19.4 
million jobs. But New York continued to shed manufacturing at nearly 


the same rate as the seventies. 


Those who invoke external factors and impersonal processes fail to note 
that FE and planning elites embarked on the transformation of blue- 
collar industries well before the events they like to point to as the reasons 
for their actions: containerization, increased transactions in global 
markets. 


If job loss was inevitable because of global competition, how was ıt 
possible for La, in the 19808, to gain precisely the type of jobs New York 
was losing? LA nearly doubled its garment industry, while New York lost 
another quarter of its jobs in this industry. Moreover, as Scott shows, the 


4) New York State Department of Labor unpublished figures. Eromemic Repert of the 
Present, 1992, P. 344. 
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industry located in exactly the seme area—the central business district — 
from which New York jobs were exiting.4 


ii) The type of manufacturing jobs which were lost. One of the most 
surprising features about de-industrialization in New York is the extent 
to which it goes against the grain. The type of jobs lost weren’t footloose 
positions in auto assembly plants. They weren’t Fordist jobs in steel and 
rubber of the type that were eliminated in Pittsburgh and Akron. They 
were post-Fordist jobs based on external economies and flexible 
production. 


The city’s two biggest industries, then as now, were garment and 
printing. What printer wants to leave his downtown clients for a single- 
storey campus in the suburbs? Women’s garment makers aren’t suburban- 
oriented either. They don’t want to leave Seventh Avenue for the 
periphery, as anyone knows who’s paid the slighest attention to the mid- 
town zoning wars.* The Garment Development Industrial Corporation 
has identified real-estate conversion pressures as one of the biggest threats 
to the survival of the industry in New York—and even such locations as 
Long Island City4’—where Citbank and Lazard Freres have been 
particularly active. 


Heavy manufacturing did leave the city for more space and cheaper land 
in the suburbs. But this tread was well under way at the turn of the last 
century. By the 19408, the chemical plants, slaughterhouses, animal-fat 
rendering plants had almost all disappeared. New York’s manufacturing 
had come to rely entirely on small-scale, ecologically sensitive, light 
industry—especially garment and printing. Even Roger Starr, a formi- 
dable adversary of manufacturing in the city, has acknowledged that the 
city’s manufacturers were environmentally harmless: they ‘put ink on 
paper, stamped out small pieces of metal to make electrical fittings, 
prepared food, and brewed beer.’ The biggest danger the garment 
industry presented was that a pedestrian might get bumped by a 
handcart.47 


Those who argued at the time that New York’s manufacturing in the 


“4 


fifties was depleted and obsolete were right in many respects: its skilled F 


workers in garment were getting older and not passing on their skills; the 
transportation infrastructure needed for manufacturing was crumbling; 
the whole sector was capital-starved as banks began to merge and adopt a 
global focus. But these problems did not heve to be fatal. And we can 
appreciate now that New York’s manufacturing sector had arresting 
potential. 


In the 19508 small businesses involved in non-standardized production 
wete seen as so much clutter that needed to be moved out of the way of 





H Allen J Scott, Mefrepels, Berkeley 1988, p 94 

+ The Commission on the Year 2000, New York Ascendant, June 1987. 

See for example Garment Industry Development Corporation, Ananal Report. 1989— 
1990, p. 12 
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47 The Rese and Fall of New York City, New York 1985, pp 701. ‘The city,’ wntes the ` 


man who invented planned shrinkege, ‘was genuinely sorry to see the garment 
manufacturers disappear.’ 
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office towers. The same manufacturers today are glamonzed as ‘flexible 
producers’. Their clustering together in specific areas is described now in 
terms of the formation of ‘intelligent regions’. 


But the whole form of industrial life was practically invented in New 
York City. As early as the 19408 the city’s chief manufacturers were not 
producing standard, assembly-line products. Nor were New York City’s 
industries vertically integrated giants. They were a bunch of little guys 
practising ‘agglomeration’ economies—the cost savings that result from 
businesses locating next to each other. The garment industry 1n particular 
was ‘post-Fordist’—small inventories, design driven, relying on ‘exter- 
nal’ rather than ‘internal’ economies of scale. Instead of savings from long 
production runs, capital savings arise from not having to sink capital in 
expensive equipment that 1s available nearby. 


Take the garment industry again. New York was not the only place where 
garment and textile industries were threatened by Asian competition. 
Throughout western Europe the garment industries faced the same 
problem. Each country devised different solutions. Some, like the 
Netherlands, went free-market and simply shed the jobs. In others, 
Germany and Italy in particular—with Emilia-Romagna being the most 
striking example—the industries were saved. Small and medium-sized 
manufacturers, artisanal associations, with the assistance of city and 
regional government——-and completely without the help of the central 
government which was hostile—went up-market.” They produced more 
flexibly, became more attuned to fashion changes, created a product mix 
that emphasized less standardized, more expensive garments. Among 
other services, local government provided the best child-care in Italy.” 
On the basis of this strategy Emilia-Romagna became the richest region 
of Italy—‘the Third Italy’—an intelligent region. On the basis of FIRE as 
its ‘engine of growth’, New York grew increasingly deindustrialized and 
poor. And the impact was felt throughout the Northeast. The rrrz-ing of 
our pioneering CBD, with its premature emphasis on flexible production, 
devastated not only the city, but the whole of the region which lost its 
incubator of innovation. 


When the argument about manufacturing being suddenly sucked out of 
the city by the attraction of single-storey campuses in the suburbs fails, it 
is followed by the argument about global ‘cheap labour’. This constitutes 
a much more formidable defence of the objective, impersonal forces 
position—but it is far from decisive. 


First of all, New York manufacturing wages are not necessarily all that 
high, even by Third World standards. In the Chinatown garment 
industry, wages of $2 an hour are common. There are large tracts of the 
city—especially in central Brooklyn and south Bronx—where per capita 
income falls beneath $7,000 a year. In Hong Kong and Singapore, per 
capita income exceeds $17,000 a year. Moreover, not all the city’s 


# Philip Cooke and Kevin Morgan, The Intelligent Region. Industrial and Institutional 
Innovaties m Esribe-Romagna, Regional Industrial Research Report Number 7, Cardiff 
1991. 

+ Ibid., p. 66. 


industries have been affected by foreign competition. The Haitians aren’t 
threatening our bakeries, and the Taiwanese offer no competition to our 
printers. Yet these industries have shrunk at about the same rate as the 
garment industry which has been greatly weakened by cheap imports. 
Between 1972 and September 1992—the period for which comparable 
figures are available—the bakery industry shrunk 43 per cent; printing 
services 46 per cent and garment 47 per cent.’° 


I. Urban Space and the Accumulation of Fictitious 
Capital 


What does then explain simultaneous deindustrialization and sos 
expansion? 
Of course market forces exist. But there is more to markets than the 
‘circulation of commodities. There are also capital markets, and secondary 
capital markets. And on top of those, a ‘derivatives’ market. New York’s 
space economy 1s deeply conditioned by these capital! markets. We need to 
grasp the dynamics of the forces which attract capital to local capital 
markets in explosive ways. And in a mode which not only has been highly 
destructive to the presence of the city’s manufacturing but has reached a 
dead end in employment even for FRE industries. 


But the operation of markets 1s not enough to explain the process. Urban 
planning can’t be simply ignored as a force shaping the city. The 
occlusion of the official planners’ vision is no more obvious when they 
validate new plans purely in terms of the results of market forces, but 
totally leave out their own historic role.’ Planning, in the broadest sense, 
smoothes the way for fictitious capital. It locates state facilities in target 
areas, grants abatement, mobilizes the capital budget for favoured 
projects, withdraws zoning protection from competing industrial uses, 
(exercises eminent domain, pre-empts competing office uses, all of which 
maximize the investment opportunities for the members of the local land 
cartel. 


However banal ıt may seem to point this out, planning has to be 
understood in political terms and in terms of social class. No dimension 1s 
more strikingly absent from conventional accounts than any analysis of 
the congruence between urban planners, leaders of the re industry and 
FIRE-influenced foundations like the Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund, the 
Ford Foundation, and the Manhattan Institute. How fictitious capttal— 
foundations are totally composed of fictitious capital and represent the 
lengthened shadow of its accumulators—shapes the urban planning 
agenda in political and ideological terms has been totally ignored. 
Planning and FIRE elites mobilize elite opinion, promote academic 
schools based on its needs, finance research which advances immediate 
planning objectives. 


Finally, we need to understand the market for urban space itself. Demand 
for space in urban real-estate markets becomes an abstraction if we don’t 


5° New York State Department of Labor, unpublished figures. 
See for example, Department of City Planning, City Wide Industry Siudy, January 


1993, DCP 93—021. 
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distinguish between three dimensions of demand: i) functional demand, 
il) effective demand, and finally iii) politically derived demand. 


i) Functional demand. Industries can be divided along a continuum. At 
one end are those which have a strong need for centrally located space to 
carry out their essential functions. At the other are those whose 
preference is weak. Essentially these needs can be correlated along the 
lines of Marshall’s classic distinction between internal and external 
economies. But you can’t assimilate all information industries to external 
economies, or all manufacturing industries to internal economies. 
Printing and garment industries as well as finance and securities industries 
contain large segments which depend on external economies. 


ii) Effective demand. My needs may be great, in functional terms, my 
industry may need centrally located space, but if my income is inadequate, 
in urban terms, I’m outta here. This has been true of garment and printing 
industries which were located in the path of the westward movement of 
the midtown and downtown central business districts respectively. On 
the other hand, corporate headquarters may have had only a weak 
attraction for centrally located space—depending often on such arbitrary 
factors as where in the region the corporate chief executive officer 
happened to live—but if they desire the space, they can outbid 
manufacturing. Garment workers in elite fashion industries earn upwards 
of $10 an hour, they probably add at least $10 in value added. But elite 
lawyers bill their corporate customers at a rate in excess of $250 an hour. 
It’s no contest. 


iti) Politically derived demand. The westward expansion of the down- 
town CBD as well as the westward movement of the midtown CBD were 
purely artificial creations of the state. Only heavy subsidies—in the order 
of $1.5 billion yearly in tax expenditures alone—keep them in place. Add 
to this the creation of new values by entities like the World Trade Center, 
which enables 50,000 employees to create demand for contiguous space. 
Eventually, assuming a perfectly laissez-faire regime, manufacturing 
based on external economies would be driven from the city. 


But as long as the industries received protection in the form of zoning 
they were hard to roust. Without further state action, e.g. subsidies, 
abatements, clearances, etc., manufacturing might have remained indefi- 
nitely. Consider: if zoning weren’t critical, if purely market forces, i.e. in 
the commodity sphere, were sufficient, why would contemporary 
planners fight so hard to remove them? Why would enormous political 
mobilizations like that which preceded the big 1961 zoning change be 
required? In other words, why is it necessary to make manufacturing 
illegal ın vast parts of the city, if the global commodity market’s action is 
so thorough? 


Contrariwise, political action could have decelerated deindustrialization 
by expanding zoning protection; creating industrial parks; offering tax 
subsidies. Of course such measures have been taken, but only in 
homeopathic doses. A recent election-year initiative promised to provide 
help for a manufacturing revival in New York. Total city funds pledged 
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to aid manufacturing amounted to $10 million’? A sigg% office building 
tenant, Morgan Stanley, got an $88 million tax break the same year. 


In New York, 1) explains very little, because even as late as the 19508, the 
primary manufacturing industries which were in the cap wanted to stay 
there. We can only understand the transformation of the city, the 
simultaneous egress of manufacturing and the spread of sos in terms of 
1i) effective demand, and iii) politically derived demand. 


We can very briefly summarize how w) was channelled into urban 
planning initiatives as follows. As early as the 19208, the major real-estate 
and financial interests banded together to form a kind of urban land cartel. 
Their successive plans have to be understood not as the expression of a 
‘growth coalition’, but rather as an effort to valorize particular portions of 
the city which they owned.'} Their efforts could only be realized by 
sharply restricting growth in other (non-owned) areas. For example, the 
1982 midtown plan which added thirty million square feet of office space 
to the west side, depended entirely on restricting development on the east 
side. The rPA’s regional sub-centre plan of the late 1960s depended 
explicitly on limiting the number of sub-centres. And the entire concept 
of regionalism, as developed by the RPA, rests on the idea of a few ‘centres’ 
supported by transportation nodes which can then serve as monopoly~ 
locations for office buildings. Influential works ın urban sociology 
notwithstanding, unrestricted growth is exactly what these planners are 
trying to stamp out. 


Futilely harnessing state power and state subsidies to the conversion of 
contiguous areas-——chiefly downtown’s coastal areas, away from the old 
Broadway ‘spine’ and along the west side which contained the city’s 
transportation infrastructure and manufacturing base—the planners 
destroyed New York’s economic diversity without being able to fill the 
new space with information-age tenants at economic rents. In other 
words, there was no global structural necessity for their actions. Guided 
by the same speculative impulses as previous generations of city 
developers, they built directly on the planning framework that had been 
in place prior to the advent of globalism. They simply made a mess. ~ 


One advantage of focusing on local real-estate markets as well as global 
markets for commodities, and reinforcing this perspective with a grasp of 
the goals of the dominant land cartel, is that it explains where expansion 
takes place, as opposed simply to the fact that it takes place. Perhaps it 
seems sub-theoretical to descend to this level. 


Who cares about Ninth Avenue? After all, in terms of the planetary 
functioning of the informational mode, what difference does it make 
whether office development takes place on Manhattan’s west side or the 
east side? But the fact that FIRE seeks precisely manufacturing and 
industrial areas for its expansion has a great deal to do with the shrinking 
of manufacturing jobs. It explains why the targets of development even 


11 New York City Economic Policy and Marketing Group, Strong Econesry, Strong City: 
Job Createen Strategees for the Global City of Oppertmaty, September 1993. 
33 See The Assassination of New York, part 2. 
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today remain on west side, and industrial Long Island City, as well as on 
the waterfront—the historic location for New York manufacturing. 


The Speculative Cycle 


Theory must be able to explain not only where development takes place 
but when. The nus is indifferent to the business cycle, as a factor in 
development. But demand for space is not steady. It’s what economic 
historians call ‘lumpy’. How do we explain the protean expansions, 
followed by years, sometimes decades of lassitude? 


Essentially, New York’s spatial development must be grasped in terms of 
a speculative financial and real-estate cycle that is driven by the presence 
of the national capital market. In the final phases of business expansion, it 
works flat out to convert real capital into fictitious capital, functioning 
capital into revenue, and revenue into bonds, speculative real estate, and 
‘derivatives’. Thus the economic surplus which can’t be re-invested into 
industry is channelled into increasingly exotic financial forms. But also 
into quite visible forms of real estate: sos. 


Thus the expansion of the csp and deindustralization need to be 
understood as two sides of the same process: the self-expansion of 
fictitious capital—aided mightily of course by urban planning. Many 
other us cities are subject to similar planning influences. But what needs to 
be explained 1s the prodigious extent of speculative office development 
and deindustrialization in New York. 


In this respect, we must recall the role the city plays in the wider national 
system of fictitious accumulation. (And to a lesser extent, the global 
system.) Periodically, surplus wealth can’t be absorbed within normal 
channels of accumulation. Whether the silting up of these channels is the 
consequence of over-production or under-consumption 1s not the issue 
here. The issue is simply that the excess flow has to go somewhere. So it 
gets blown off in the form of ‘speculation’—i.e., hoping to profit by a 
change in price of an asset, rather than from creating new value. 


In functional terms, commercial office development serves increasingly as 
the channel of preference for the needed destruction of surplus capital. In 
the 19808, commercial office development received nearly as much capital 
from commercial banks in the form of loans as manufactunng. Thus the 
billions that can’t be usefully, i.e. profitably invested, are poured into the 
construction of what turn out to be empty offices. To make way for the 
empty offices, hundreds of thousands of manufacturing jobs are displaced 
and mostly destroyed. The destruction of vast amounts of surplus capital 
in development of this type enables the overall business cycle to be 


renewed. 


The problem with this particular channel, however, the problem with 
commercial real estate, is that while it ıs highly effective at destroying 
national surplus capital, it is very slow to re-emerge as an outlet for local 
investment. New York serves the national system of accumulation but 
pays a heavy price itself. Nothing takes longer than to use up office- 
building capital. It literally takes decades. 
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In the last twenty-five years, we have twice repeated the same destructive 
employment cycle driven by fictitious accumulation. A stock-market 
boom stimulates demand for tens of thousands of extra stockbrokers. 
There are lots of others hired—lawyers to vet the stock issues, analysts, 
financial public-relations people, etc. But brokers constitute most of those 
hired ın FRE. This hiring in turn stimulates demand for office space. Land 
prices rise. Real estate hires more brokers. Prosperity is everywhere. 
Journalists announce the arrival of a new age—post-scarcity in the 19608; 
the information age in the 1980s. Academics write ponderous tomes on 
the same themes. The boom psychology spreads to City Hall, which starts 
hiring. In the 1960s government added 150,000 workers. From 1977 to 
1987 government added about 100,000 workers. 


Then comes the stock-market collapse. Everyone goes into shock for 
about a month. Then they proceed as if nothing has happened. 
Developers keep on building soss because they’ve gotten the financing. 
The mayors keep hiring more workers because there’s an election coming 
up. 


Call it the magic of the market. But consider how the two great office- 
building peaks of 1969 and 1987 coincided with the two great stock- 
market dives. In 1987, the year of the 500-point collapse, Fre threw up a ad 
peak of $2.5 billion worth of office construction. That was up from the 
cyclical trough of 1977 when only $518 million was built. The previous 
1969 peak also coincided with a 20 per cent market collapse. In that year, 
the all-time record amount of space was buult, a figure that will certainly 
not be matched in this millennium, and probably not in the next—$6.z 
billion. 


Evidently, what explains the movement in the speculative office-building 
economy is not the ‘crescive logic’ of theoretical knowledge, but the 
casino economy. The signal for office expansion is given by the rise in 
FIRE workers. This increase is made up primarily by brokers. To a 
significant extent, the fictitious capital which is tied up in speculation in 
New York City real estate also reinforces the amplitude of the peaks and 
troughs. As Roger Starr observed during the fiscal crisis, ‘Most of the 
Economuc City’s creditors have no idea of the extent to which they loaned 
their savings to New York. Their money, entrusted to life-insurance 
companies and major banks, was loaned by those institutions to finance 
the construction of office buildings, hotels, motels and luxury apartment 
houses in New York.’'4 


Essentially, here’s what happened in employment terms during the 1960s: 
for twenty years prior to 1960, the New York City economy see-sawed 
back and forth between 3.4 million and 3.6 million jobs. The increase 
above the previous cyclical peak was only a couple of hundred thousand. 


In the middle sixties though, the city’s economy began a purely 
speculative boom—a Wall Street boom and the all-time sos boom—the 
30 million-square-foot year of 1969. In employment terms, however, all 
that really happens is that Wall Street hires a lot of brokers and then lets 





14 Roger Starr, ‘Making New York Smaller’, New York Times, 11 November 1975. 
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Table 1x 
Construction, New York City 1969-1992 (in constant million dollars) 





Commercial 
and 
Total Office Residential 
1969 8,274 6,192" 1,292 
1970 5,605 3,271 1,144 
1971 3,941 1,838 1,574 
1972 4562 1,851 1,492 
1973 3,849 1417 1,447 
1974 2,585 1,183 730 
1975 1,657 857 285 
1976 1,348 598 276 
1977 1,145 518 289 
1978 2,269 609 881 
1979 2,317 875 761 
1980 2,806 1,489 671 
1981 3,328 2,058 608 
1982 2,625 1,245 865 
1983 3,307 1,507 747 
1984 3255 1,552 838 
1985 3,890 1,447 1,464 
1986 3,543 1,612 1,016 
1987 4743 2,488* 1,228 
1988 3:476 1,424 924 
1989 4793 2,208 1,357 
1990 3:934 2,038 871 
1991 3,229 1,431 935 
1992 3,274 1,797 590 


Seerce: Port Authority of New York and New Jersey, Regrema! Ecomeary, April 1993, Table 10; 
“Constraciion peak jomed with Wall Sereet crash 


them go—brokers accounted for two-thirds of the Fme growth and 
nearly go per cent of the subsequent FIRE loss. As bulls gambolled on Wall 
Street and Lower Manhattan spoke in the silent language of cranes, 
government increased its expense budget—at least in part to pay the 
wages of those at work on the infrastructural projects needed for real- 
estate development. Nearly 40 per cent of all the job growth in the 
economy came from just two occupations—brokers and government 
service. 


Eighty per cent of the total employment increase comes from FIRE plus 
government workers, Sixty-five per cent of the increase in FIRE 
employment comes from the addition of brokers. There were more jobs in 
1969 than in 1958, but not that many more. 1958 was the trough of a 
recession and 1969 was the peak of a boom. 


Between 1958 and 1969 employment growth in just two occupations— 
securities brokers and government—adds up to more than 200,000. If 
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Table 1a 


Sources of New York City Job Growth and Lose: 1958-1975 (thousands) 


Manufactunng FIRE Brokers Government total 
1958 954 373 41 404 3,479 
1959 963 378 46 403 3,518 
1960 947 384 49 408 3,538 
1961 914 394 56 415 3,526 
1962 912 396 58 429 35559 
1963 879 393 53 448 30532 
1964 866 392 55 462 3,559 
1965 865 399 36 483 3,577 
1966 864 395 62 $05 3,614 
1967 847 409 7 526 3,661 
1968 840 436 89 547 3,721 
1969 816 464 105 563 3,798 
1970 766 458 gt 370 3,746 
1971 jo. 450 87 566 3,611 
1972 676 445 88 578 3,566 
1973 66a 435 79 584 3,540 ` 
1974 60a 435 69 573 3,445 
1975 537 420 67 $22 3,286 


Sora. New York Stare Department of Labor, umpubluhed figures 


you take total FTRE and government job growth the total is about a quarter 
ofa million. It was not skill and knowledge that were the driving forces in 
this increase. The city was becoming increasingly dependent on stock and 
real-estate speculation. 


From 1977 to 1987 we had a rerun of the same process. In 1977, the trough 
year, employment stood at nearly 3.2 million. At the peak about 400,000 
more jobs were added, somewhat more than the 300,000 increase of the 
sixties. The composition of the increase was nearly identical, FRE and 
government accounting for most of the increase, and brokers accounting 
for nearly two-thirds of the increase in FIRE. 


Basically it’s the same mechanism. FIRE hires and government follows. 
FIRE fires and government follows suit. 


Conclusion: Can anyone imagine a poorer choice of industrial mix than 
Wall Street and sons? For resident income? For stability? For the creation 
of wealth? Take two cities of comparable size and advantages. Each has an 
investing class which starts out with the same amount of capital. Every 
year both sets of investors in the two cities reinvest a like portion of the 
proceeds of their revenues. 


In Speculative City, the capitalists invest in urban land. They seek to rent 
it to developers who will construct trading floors. And on every trading 
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Table 13 
New York City Employment 1977-1987: Sources of Growth (thousands) 


Year Total FIRE Brokers Govt 
1977 3188 414 70 508 
1978 3236 418 71 521 
1979 3279 430 76 517 
1980 3302 448 85 515 
1981 3357 473 97 517 
1982 3345 486 100 $22 
1983 3356 493 112 536 
1984 3435 jor 121 557 
1985 3488 508 126 574 
1986 3539 529 140 580 
1987 3590 550 158 596 
Total increase 402 136 88 88 


The merease in FRE plus government wes 55 7 per cent of the increase m total employers. 
Source: a3 Table 12 


floor $200,000-a-year (suburban) traders peer into their screens and trade. 
The landed capitalists continuously reinvest their rents and profits from 
land speculation, slowly driving the existing producers from the area by 
direct and secondary displacement. 


In the Productive City, the government donates the land to the producers, 
and the investors sink their funds into machinery and labour. The 
manufacturers, who pay no rent, reinvest their surplus in improving their 
plant and equipment, enhancing the skills of the workers. Housing costs 
are minimized through public investment. They seek out the best market 
niches for their products on a world scale. 


Examine these two cities after twenty years. In which city will the income 
extremes be greater? Which city will produce more wealth? Whose 
citizens will have more skills? Where will unemployment be higher? In the 
city where the capital is lard out in the form of means of production? Or in 
the city ia which it is laid out in the form of fictitious capital? 


Cites aren’t laboratories, and citizens aren’t fruitflies, so such an 
experiment will never be carried out. But logic and experience suggests 
that Speculative City will look a lot like Gotham today, from which the 
Productive City represents a distant ideal. Do we need another generation 
to test the hypothesis? 


To hold up the mirror to 2 generation of stagnation in New York, to show 
that 1ts cause is rooted in systematic misallocation of labour and capital, 
and urban planning that reinforces the misallocation; to argue that the 
investment process needs to be wrested from those who now control it 1s 
probably tantamount to self-marginalization. At a minimum it is to jon 
the ranks of the despised ‘gloom and doomers’. So what? 
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No one was more derided as 2 ‘gloom and doomer’ than David Ricardo. 
It’s because of his predictions about the progress of industry under 
landlordism that economics was named ‘the dismal science’. Ricardo was 
pessimistic about England’s future. He thought landlords had the 
capacity to choke off industrial growth. Costs would rise constantly. 
Profits would stagnate. Industry would disappear. He insisted that ‘the 
interest of the landlord is always opposed to that of the consumer and the 
manufacturer’. And he proposed an alliance between all the productive 
classes against the unproductive classes to break their hold over the 
country. What New York needs is a modern version of the Anti-Corn - 
Law League. 
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The New Politics of the Irish 
Republic 


In the last two years, a series of events has occurred which, taken together, 

“Geemed to signify developments of such importance that even those 
observers of Irish politics most prone to relish or lament its apparent barren 
continuities have begun to contemplate the possibility of a radical opening of 
perspectives. Most attention has inevitably focused on initiatives concerning 
Northern Ireland, from the Joint Declaration agreed by the British and Irish 
prime ministers on 15 December 1993, responding to unprecedented 
revisionist thinking amongst the leadership of the republican movement, 
through to the IRA’s cessation of hostilities announced on 31 August 1994, 
after a relentless ‘armed struggle’ against the British state for over twenty 
years. 


»Discussion of Irish politics in both Ireland and Britain has suffered from its 
narrow foci—on developments in Northern Ireland, on inter-governmental 
manoeuvring, and most breathlessly on the cryptic and often contradictory 
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statements by leading members of Sinn Fein. A political organization 
linked to a paramilitary force that can wreak devastation in the City of 
London is clearly going to command more attention than its unspectacu- 
lar electoral performance would otherwise warrant. Nevertheless, no 
serious discussion of the current signs ofa ‘thaw’ in militant nationalism’s 
rigidified postures can ignore an earlier event which indicated a new 
constellation of political forces in the southern state without which the 
Sinn Fein rethinking is incomprehensible. 


This was the unprecedented performance of the Irish Labour Party in the 
general election of November 1992, in which ıt more than doubled its 
representation in the national parliament. That a national vote of 19.3 per 
cent should have generated such euphoria on the Insh Left was ironic 
comment on a historical experience which Peter Mair has summarized as 
‘the striking electoral debility of class-based, left wing parties’.’ Five years 
before the party had won a miserable 6.4 per cent and there appeared to be 
a real danger that it would be supplanted by the relatively new Workers’ 
Party.* The latter had emerged out of an earlier division in the republican 
movement and created a small but growing constituency as a leftist 
challenge to a Labour Party marked by an ideological minimalism 
symbolized by its regular participation in coalition government with Fine 
Gael, a party whose core support lay in the rural bourgeoisie, Labour’s 
recent success does little to detract from Mair’s assessment; its niche 
among young urbanites was astutely cultivated on the commodites of 
‘morality’ and ‘principle’ cutting across class cleavage. This 1s unlikely to 
signal the realignment urged by the Left since the 1960s but it 1s clear that 
the juxtaposition of fiscal crisis, a secularizing agenda, and decomposition 
of traditional political culture has opened up the possibility that Labour 
could occupy a role in almost any future government. 


The Legacy of the Irish Revolution 


Like the hitherto predominant party in Irish politics, Fianna Fai, Fine 
Gael had its roots in the broad nationalist front, Sinn Fein, which had led 
the politico-military campaign that destroyed British rule in the bulk of 
the tsland between 1919 and 1921. The Treaty settlement with England 
split Sinn Fein and caused the Civil War out of which the ancestors of Fine 
Gael emerged as the victors in 1923. The vanquished were to split further 
into a radical populist party, Fianna Fail, and an irreconcilable nationalist 
and militarist rump, Sinn Fein and the ma, who were convinced of the 
illegitimacy of both Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State. 


Fianna Fail rose to pre-eminence through its capacity to rearticulate the 
powerful legacies of the nineteenth-century development of mass politics 
in Ireland which centred on two major cleavages—a nationalist and a 
Catholic mobilization against the Act of Union and its ‘internal’ 
manifestation, the Anglo-Irish, Protestant landlord class. The key to 
understanding the pervasively conservative disposition of the new state 18 


a 


1 Peter Maur, ‘Explaining the Absence of Class Politics in Ireland’, in J. H Goldthorpe 
and C. Whelan, eds, The Development of Industreal Sectety in Ireland, Oxford 1992, pp. 
384-5. 

2 Ibid , p. 409; see also Peter Mair, “The Insh Party System into the 19908’, in M 
Gallagher and R. Sinnott, eds, Hew Ireland Voted, 1989, Galway 1990, pp. 208-20 
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Table 1 
Result of General Election, 25 November 1992 





Vats (%) Seats 
Fianna Fail 39.1 (— 5.1) 68 (—9) 
Fine Gael 24 5 (7—48) 45 (710) 
Labour Party 19.3 (+9.8) 33 (+18) 
Progressive Democrats 4-7 (—0.8) 10 (+4) 
Democratic Left 2.8 4* 
Sinn Fein 16 (+0.4) o (0) 
Green Party 14 (70.1) 1 (0) 
Workers’ Party 7 o* 
Others 60 (+2.1) 5 (0) 
Total 100.0 (0) 166 (0) 


Figures m parentheses show changes since the 1989 general election 

*In 1989, the Workers’ Party won ex seats with 5.0% of the votes 

When the wr spit in 1992, mx TDS and the sole war went with the Democratic Left and one rp stayed with 
the Workers’ Party The 1992 general election was the first they contested as two mdivideal polbnal 
parues 

Searce: Panl Michell, “The 1992 General Elecnon m the Repubhc of Ireland’, m Irish Pebtwe! Stuadees, vol 
$, 1993, p 116. 


the fact that the central class conflict expressed in nineteenth-century Irish 
nationalism—that between Protestant landlord and Catholic tenant— 
was resolved peacefully and with the assistance of the British exchequer 
prior to the ‘national revolution’. The ascendant social class in post- 
Famine Ireland was a Catholic rural bourgeoisie and in the narrative of the 
‘rise of the Irish nation’ written around its interests there was no room for 
the registering of any conflicts or contradictions save those with English 
power and Protestant landlords. 


When Sinn Fein replaced the Irish Parliamentary Party as the dominant 
political force th Catholic Ireland in the 1910s, it did so on the basis of a 
more militant and moralizing idiom which exploited the rebuffs the leader 
of the rp, John Redmond, had received from British Liberalism.’ First 
was the acceptance by the prewar Liberal administration that Ulster 
Unionist resistance to the creation of a parliament in Dublin made some 
form of partition inevitable. Then came the formation of a Coalition 
government in May 1915 which included the leader of Irish Unionist 
resistance, Sir Edward Carson. The British execution of the leaders of the 
1916 insurrection in Dublin and the subsequent threat of the extension of 
conscription to Ireland hastened the process of displacement. 


3 Nicholas Mansergh, Ths Unresolved Omestion: The Anghe-Irish Settlement and Iis Underag, 
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There was, beneath this series of events, a substantive social content. By 
1914 roughly two-thirds of Insh peasants had got what they wanted— 
their land.* They no longer needed a party at Westminster to wring 
further reforms. Indeed, they were sometimes irritated by the Irish Party’s 
concessions to the rural poor. This was particularly the case for the rich 
cattle farmers, pejoratively known as ‘ranchers’, who capped the class 
structure of rural Ireland once the landlords were removed. That there 
was much basis for conflict between this stratum and the larger class of 
medium and small peasant farmers, particularly the bottom third of 
marginal peasants and rural labourers, was evidenced by a long history of 
class conflict which the nationalist narrative obliterated.’ There was little 
differentiation between the old Parliamentary Party, Sinn Fein and Fianna 
Fail on the sources of this conflict. All would, at various times, adopt a 
rhetoric of sympathy for the poorest strata of the peasantry and criticize 


the ‘ranchers’, but all were rigorously opposed to any agranan struggle 
that threatened to disrupt national unity. 


James Connolly, the only Marxist amongst the executed leaders of the 
1916 insurrection, had hoped that the attainment of Home Rule would 
allow a class consciousness to quickly develop.® The failure of this to 
occur in the new Irish state can partly be explained by the issue of 


partition, the lack of territorial completion of the national revolution, 7 


which allowed Fianna Fail to develop a vocabulary of ‘unfinished national 
business’. But much more powerful was the emergence of a new political 
culture with a stress on Catholic nationalist uniformity and homogeneity, 
a ‘culture of community’ with an emphasis on the uniqueness, unity and 
wholeness of the Irish nation, that represented a formidable obstacle to 
those attempting to develop a class alignment. 


The key role in the construction of that culture was played by Fianna Fail 
whose leader Eamonn De Valera was skilled ın the populist absorption of 
class grievances and conflicts. With its Gaelic name, its subtitle “The 
Republican Party’ and its first programmatic aim the ending of partition, 
ıt stressed down the decades the importance of territonal unity. 
Important though this was in maintaining its internal cohesion and 
electoral appeal, it impinged little on its governmental priorities which 
were firmly ensconced in 26 of Ireland’s 32 counties. However, what 
would prove ultimately much more significant ın both its politics of 
power and of support was its ideology of development based on social 
harmony: of economic growth achieved with the minimum of social 
conflict. 


The Left, composed of the Insh Labour Party and a tiny Communist 
organization, was characterized for much of the existence of the state by 
its peripherality. The Labour Party provided a pale shadow of Fianna 
Fail’s national/popular proyect—it was so besotted by the need to 
transcend ‘sectionalism’ that in 1930 it broke the organic links its original 
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constitutional structure had established with the unions.’ It gave 
parliamentary support to the first Fianna Fail administration in 1932 and 
then had increasing difficulty in differentiating itself from the predomi- 
nant party’s projection of itself as a national movement which would be 
particularly responsive to the ‘plain people of Ireland’—Fianna Fail- 
speak for the small farmers and urban workers. When the limits of this 
initial phase of Fianna Fail radicalism were reached with the exhaustion of 
the potential of protectionism and land redistribution, and Fianna Fail’s 
gtip on power developed an increasingly conservative disposition, 
Labour responded by an unsurprising readiness to displace a faltering and 
unpopular administration through coalition with a party, Fine Gael, that 
represented the rural bourgeoisie and had flirted with fascism in the 
19308. From its first experience of such a coalition ın 1948 down to its 
nearly terminal embrace of the strategy in the 1982-87 government, 
Labour displayed a decided preference for building governmental 
alternatives to Fianna Fail rather than attempting to articulate a serious 
opposition to the cloying politics and ideologies of ‘unity’ and 
‘community’. Allied in government with Fine Gael ıt could only mimic 
the Fianna Fail claim that legitimate government was to be in the interests 
of all sectors and classes. 


Before the 1960s, Labour had no secure base of electoral support outside a 
number of rural constituencies where it relied on a class of agricultural 
labourers working on the large arable holdings that were always atypical 
of Irish agriculture. These rural fastnesses ensured that the party was 
dominated by a group of staid rural deputies whose inclinations and 
attitudes were little different from those of the bulk of a predominantly 
localistic, insularly Catholic and nationalistic legislative body. What 
critical thinking emerged in the period of maximum Irish 1solationism— 
from the accession of De Valera to the end of the 19503—-came from a 
disenchanted republican/literary demi-monde exemplified by the group 
centred on the journal The Be//, edited by the Cork writer and sceptical ex- 
republican activist Sean O’Faolain.* This diffident and conventional 
public profile was given clear expression as late as 1960 when its new 
leader defined its programme as ‘a form of Christian socialism. It’s a 
policy that provides for all classes.’? A timid, subordinated voice in the 
period of maximum efflorescence of the ideology of national solidarity 
and distinctiveness, any subsequent progress was dependent on the 
largely unintended effects of Fianna Fail’s own departure from its original 
policy dispositions. 


From De Valera’s first administration to the end of the 19508 what can be 
termed a ‘new-old order’ was constructed in the 26-county area. The basic 
structures of the state apparatus and parliamentary forms were inherited, 
substantially unaltered, from the Union period. Fianna Fail’s implemen- 
tation of the Sinn Fein ideal of autarky allowed a certain development of 
an import-substituting manufacturing sector. The policy included heavy 
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reliance on protection, exclusion of foreign capital and substantial 

subsidies to a newly emerging native bourgeoisie. De Valera’s own 

arcadian fantasy ofa largely rural Ireland based on small family farms was 
reflected in a degree of land redistribution and associated measures which 
provoked the ‘Economic War’ with Britain in the mid 19308. But the 
radical pretensions were limited by a pragmatic acceptance that the 
crucially important export of livestock to the British market would 

continue to be the pivotal sector of the economy. Thus despite its 

pronounced Anglophobia, Fianna Fail did little to alter the structural 
dispositions of the economy and as a result failed to challenge the social 

evils which the nationalist mainstream had claimed would vanish with an 

end to British rule—a rural order dominated by extensive agriculture 

with resultant high levels of unemployment, emigration and population 

decline. Eighteen thousand people emigrated annually between 1936 and 

1946, rising to 42,000 a year between 1956 and 1961." In an important 

sense, therefore, the rhetorical separatism encouraged by De Valera and 

the associated use of state policy to emphasize a Catholic-Gaelic ethos 

through education, compulsory Irish, and moralistic social policies (the 

1937 constitution with its ban on divorce, endorsement of Catholic 

teaching on women and the famiy, and the strict censorship of books and 

films) can be interpreted as a form of compensation/displacement activity 

for a polity and social order still so enmeshed at a range of levels with’ 
Britain, which continued to be its main market and absorber of surplus 

population. 


In the wake of the postwar consensus in the ux, Sean Lemass, who was to 
succeed De Valera as leader of Fianna Fail, promoted Keynesianism, 
initially within an economic nationalist framework and reluctant to 
contemplate the liberalization of trade or the renunciation of self- 
sufficiency. The crisis of 1956-57, provoked by the failure of agriculture 
to expand exports, raise national incomes or stem unemployment and 
emigration, was, however, a watershed for protectionism. After a brief 
interlude of laissez-faire,'? Lemass’s 1958 ‘Programme for Economic 
Expansion’ jettisoned the prevailing strategy. It was highly intervention- 
ist, putting liberalization of trade, encouragement to foreign capital, and 
state subsidy of capital-intensive export-oriented production at the heart 
of economic policy. Lemass believed that economic development and 
social objectives, including a commitment to full employment, were 
unattainable without state intervention and regulation, and the politiciza- 
tion of the market. 


Domestic conditions improved so significantly that Ireland was trans- 
formed within two decades from a traditional agricultural society with a 
class structure based on family property to an urban industrial society 
with a class structure based on skill and education opportunity. The 
population decline registered over the previous hundred years was 
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reversed, and the early 19708 recorded a slight net immigration. The link 
between strategy and economic transformation was argued; indeed, the 
transmogrification was more rapid and state-inspired than in other 
Western societies. While these initiatives enabled Ireland to take 
advantage of the long wave of economic expansion experienced 
elsewhere—essentially to free-ride—they proved inadequate for resolv- 
ing fundamental problems: little indigenous manufacturing; virtually no 
commercial exploitation of national resources; small-scale and inefficient 
agriculture; poor dispersal of public resources; and weak infrastructure. 
High productivity growth was unable to ‘raise output sufficiently to 
permit simultaneous progress on the twin national aims of absorbing 
labour surplus and raising living standards’."} In these respects, the 
‘boom’ was both short-lived and superficial. O’Malley claims that the 
rapid industrial growth of the 1960s and 19708 was an ‘exceptional 
experience ...a temporary phenomenon... which eventually pass[ed]’."* 


Liberalization and National Identity 


Within a decade of jetttsoning the economic philosophy of Sinn Fein, as 
Ireland prepared for membership of the Ec and an accelerating pace of 
social transformation, another process was initiated which even more 
profoundly challenged the territorial pretensions of the De Valerian 
project. Terence O’Neill’s failed attempt to modernize aspects of the 
Unionist regime in the north and the onset of the civil rights movement in 
1967-68 unleashed an irresolvable crisis of the northern state out of which 
emerged a rejuvenated republican militarism and a new and reluctant 
reinvolvement of Britain in the affairs of an area which had for half a 
century enjoyed de facto autonomy within the ux state.” 


Sean Lemass had attempted to be as iconoclastic in relation to Northern 
Ireland as in economic policy and to shift Fianna Fail nationalism away 
from its irredentist obsessions. As 2 natural concomitant of the massive 
expansion in the role of the state in the areas of economy, education and 
welfare from the 19608 on, there was a growth of popular expectations 
which focused on its performance within the 26-county area and 
intensified a competitive compulsion on all parties to focus practical 
attention within the southern state.'® The trajectories of the two 
economies since the sixties have strongly reinforced the shift from 
irredentism. Both have seen massive structural shifts associated with a 
decline of indigenous industries and in both the sixties and seventies saw a 
large expansion of the role of the state and the public sector. However, in 
the north the onset of two decades of severe political turmoil and violence 
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made the compensatory inflow of external investment—so crucial in 
southern restructuring—an impossibility.'7 The result has been an 
increasing and now massive dependence on financial subvention from 
London. 


This has been the material substratum to the so-called ‘revisionist’ 
intellectual movement in the south which has challenged the legitimacy 
and practicality of the demand for territorial unity."* Unity would now 
mean overcoming two formidable challenges to the southern state and its 
civil society. First there 1s the question of the capacity of a state whose 
population was characterized by a pervasive national and religious 
uniformity—Protestants comprised less than 10 per cent of the Insh 
state—to absorb a large and embittered Unionist population whose 
opposition to a united Ireland had intensified as a result of the post-1968 
conflict. The other challenge is how to sustain a social order ın the north 
without the British subsidy. A united Ireland without the British 
subvention to Northern Ireland would face either a massive collapse of 
incomes in the north or substantial tax mses and/or increases in public 
borrowing ın the south. All the evidence of public opinion surveys is that 
while the population of the 26-county state would ideally like unity the 
vast majority are not prepared to pay any significant price to attain that 
ead. 


Since the publication of the report of the New Ireland Forum established 
by Garret FitzGerald ın 1984, there has been increasing evidence of a shift 
in mainstream Irish nationalist discourse towards acknowledgement of 
the difficulties for its proyect created by the economic dimension of any 
unification proposal. This has produced increased interest ın an interim 
stage of ‘joint sovereignty’ over the north under which British financial 
support would be maintained if at a tapering level and could be 
supplemented by increased support from Europe. There are clearly major 
political and economic problems with this new nationalist agenda but it 
has had some impact on shifting republican thinking towards a more ` 
nuanced view of what 1s meant by ‘British withdrawal’.'9 It also reflected 
increasing evidence, particularly since the Anglo-Irish Agreement tn 
1985, that an important section of the British governing class see 
Northern Ireland as an intractable problem, a drain on resources and a 
potential source of international embarrassment. Accordingly Britain’s 
interest is perceived to be in creating conditions for ultimate extrication. 


Irredentism was a vaniety of nationalist ideology appropriate to a society 
where the dominant forms of economic activity mirrored the naturalistic 
imagery centred on a pervasive ‘map image’ of the Irish nation as 
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coterminous with the island. The ‘imaginary community’ of De 
Valerian nationalism was to be completed by a process of spatial 
extension. Lemass instituted an ideological process of reconstructing that 
imaginary community in terms of a deepening at the expense of the 
Ptiority once accorded to extension. The very process by which the 
southern state was extended domestically as it entered into more spheres 
of production and reproduction gradually reconstituted the basic 
structures of national sentiment. The dynamics of national aspiration 
became increasingly complex and cross-cutting as the ‘external’ horizon 
shifted increasingly to a European instead of a simple Anglo-Irish axis. 


For a nation dominated by peasants there was a homology between the 
predominant locus of national aggrandizement—reclaiming the ‘six lost 
counties’—and their own mode of production where the dominant form 
of increasing surplus was the extension of area, not improvement of 
methods of producton. In the Ireland that has emerged since the 19508 
this homology has broken down. National sentiment has been in an 
increasingly contested process of reconstitution. For a majority of the 
population, the ‘imaginary’ of De Valera’s Ireland—family farms, 
‘comely maidens and athletic youths’—is a burlesque. Liberalization of 
the economy was accompanied by an opening up of an involuted culture 
with the advent ofa national television service in 1962. Unlike the practice 
of the national radio station for which most programmes were home- 
produced and any material which affronted Catholic principles was self- 
censored, from the start Insh television made considerable use of 
American and British programmes. The practice and discourse of 
television—the heavy emphasis in many imported programmes and ın an 
increasing number of home-produced ones on the situation and problems 
of individuals in an urban context instead of portrayals of Catholic 
ruralism—challenged the cultural forms of De Valera’s Ireland. Alterna- 
tive narratives subversive of traditional discourses appeared, reflecting 
both new and suppressed experiences—from the onset of ‘second wave’ 
feminism in the late sixties to literary representations of the lives of the 
underclass on the bleak estates which ring Dublin’s outskirts in Roddy 
Doyle’s trilogy about the Rabbitte family.” 


The decomposition of the dominant discourse of ‘traditional’ Ireland has 
produced some determined counter-attacks, ranging from the faundamen- 
talist campaigns against moral liberalization manifest in the divorce and 
abortion referenda in the 1980s to the attempts of some neo-nationalist 
intellectuals to portray the so-called ‘revisionist’ movement in the writing 
of Irish history as part of a British counter-insurgency strategy.” 
Politically, Fianna Fail under the leadership of Charles Haughey 
attempted to exploit this backlash in the 1980s. This move reflected more 
its own severe internal divisions over economic strategy and Northern 
Ireland policy than a serious commitment to battling against what was 
increasingly recognized as an irreversible shift. However, its decided 
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lurch backwards under Haughey served to accelerate a process of change 
and fragmentation ın the Irish party system. 


A liberal moral agenda provided a new cleavage which created the 
possibility of different electoral coalitions. It had been Fine Gael, in search 
of a way out of a seemingly permanent electoral ghetto, that had briefly 
appeared under the leadership of Garret FitzGerald (1977-87) to + 
champion a process of constitutional reform that would attenuate the 
confessional features of the southern state. But this was a weak liberalism 
determined more by FitzGerald’s revisionist nationalist project of 
improving relations with northern Unionists than by any radical domestic 
agenda. The rural bourgeous core of the party’s support was uneasy both 
with FitzGerald’s moral! liberalism and with his proclaimed desire to 
develop the party’s ‘social democratic’ potential—an ambiguous 
vocation first mooted in the mid sixties. His coalitions with Labour ın the 
19808 were characterized by ignominious retreats on both fronts. The 
increasing difficulty encountered by both the larger parties in maintaining 
a ‘catch-all’ profile was a direct product of the severity of the economic 
crisis of the early 19808. A crippling level of foreign debt had been 
accumulated ın the previous decade, particularly under the Fianna Fail 
administration from 1977 as it attempted to maintain 1ts commitment to 
developmentalist policies ın a deeply recessionary international environ-+~ 
ment. By 1984 the outstanding national debt had risen to 128 per cent of 
cnp, the highest ın the OECD area, while interest payments on the debt 
amounted to 11 per cent of GNP and 20 per cent of current government 


expenditure.” 


Both possible governmental formulas—Fianna Fail or a Fine Gael- 
Labour coalition—were clearly traversed by the same internal contradic- 
tions between a neo-liberal response to the debt crisis and electoral 
imperatives of their catch-all vocation which demanded a muting of any 
too rigorous assault on the working class. The result was a Fianna Fail 
party that almost imploded due to internal divisions, when ‘left’/‘right’ 
fissures were cut across or overlain by a ‘traditionalist’ /‘modernizer’ split 
on policies towards the north and by the liberal agenda. The emergence, 
1n 1985, of a new party with a clear neo-liberal economic philosophy, they 
Progressive Democrats, was a product of the travails of Fianna Fail and 
with a strengthening of support for the Workers’ Party helped to place 
class issues on the political agenda in an unprecedented way. Labour was 
forced to move away from coalitionism and towards a more politically 
independent stance to halt the process by which the Workers’ Party had 
overtaken ıt in the crucial Dublin area. 


But the strategy decided upon by the Labour leader, Dick Spring, aimed 
not at a return to the leftist-tinged independence of the sixties but at a 
reordering of the system of party competition around a new type of 
coalition between Labour and Fianna Fail.4 Whilst this was destined to 
produce much anguish amongst Labour supporters accustomed to years 
of anti-Fianna Fail rhetoric—intensified at the end of the eighties by a 
series of financial scandals—ait represented a shift of major strategic 4 
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significance. Spring’s rapprochement with Fianna Fail was only possible 
because of a historic decision by Haughey in the wake of the 1989 general 
election. Faced with the loss of his Dail majority, Haughey discarded the 
traditional Fianna Fail ‘principle’ that it would never enter into a coalition 
arrangement and made one with the Progressive Democrats. Once 
jettisoned, Fianna Fail’s pretensions to be more than a ‘mere’ political 
party were definitively shattered. The negative impact of Haughey’s 
recidivism on moral questions and the ‘national question’ was capped in 
1990 by the defeat of Fianna Fail’s presidential candidate by a secularizing 
radical woman, Mary Robinson, whose candidature had the support of 
Labour.” Labour’s 1992 victory which clearly built on the Robinson 
triumph was brought about by an unprecedented middle-class swing 
towards it. This was an endorsement of a pluralist and liberal agenda anda 
revulsion against alleged corruption in high places, no shift to the left. 
However, it forced Albert Reynolds, the relatively new leader of Fianna 
Fail, to contemplate an alliance with a Labour Party which, while ıt had 
still only 33 seats, was nevertheless clearly the major victor of the election. 
Thus although the new coalition represented little that was new on the 
social and economic fronts, it did provide the space for a significant shift 
on the part of the leadership of the dominant party towards a revisionist 
agenda on Northern Ireland. 


The shift was a product of a combination of trends and circumstances. 
The Anglo-Irish Agreement of 1985 has made 1t more difficult to conceive 
of the British state as a major obstacle to unity. Unity itself, as has been 
argued earlier, despite remaining a ‘constitutional imperative’ according 
to a recent judgement of the Irish Supreme Court, had ceased to be the 
defining aspiration within southern visions of national identity. The 
increasing concern of a group of Irish intellectuals around the Field Day 
venture which aimed to reconstitute a sense of Inshness’ was eloquent, if 
ironic, witness to the degree to which popular consciousness had become 
too fragmented and diverse to be reconfined within any type of national 
project.” Popular attitudes to the ‘north’ are a contradictory amalgam of 
reflexive tendency to blame ‘Unionism’ and the ‘British’—the detritus of 
the classical period of De Valerian nationalism—together with an 
increasing emotional and moral distancing from what 18 perceived as the 
possibly contagious violence of the north and the inflexible stridencies of 
both militant loyalism and republicanism.*7 


As far as the southern political class is concerned, the Agreement gave ıt 
for the first time an institutionalized, if largely consultative role in the 
governance of the north. This has had contradictory effects. The 
Agreement created a contert in which it became logical for the southern 
state to argue for a form of joint authority, perhaps with a European 
dimension. However, British concern with the extent of Unionist 
opposition to the Agreement, together with disenchantment with Dublin 
on the area of joint security policy against the ra, led from 1987 to a 
desire to produce a new and more widely based agreement through a 
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process of inter-party talks.*® The unexpected discovery of political 
flexibility on the part of the main Unionist party during the talks process 


exposed the unpreparedness of the southern regime for serious engage- 
ment with the major political force ın Northern Ireland. 


As long as Haughey was leader of Fianna Fail, it would have been 
impossible to expect more than a de facto shift away from 1ts traditionalist 
public posture on Northern Ireland. Haughey had opposed the Anglo- 
Insh Agreement because of the recognition it gave, ambiguous though ıt 
was, to the constitutional status of Northern Ireland. Many of the Fianna 
Fail modernizers on Northern Ireland had ended up in the Progressive 
Democrats and traditionalist rmpulses could still emerge in a rampant 
form at party conferences. Nevertheless, Reynolds’s attempt to resurrect 
a more recent ‘tradition’ of Lemass’s moderate and conciliatory 
nationalism represents his own businessman’s inclination to abjure 
visionary politics and a conjunctural urge to reach a ‘historic’ settlement. 
It was also made possible by the major processes of socal and cultural 
transformation produced as the unintended effects of the Lemassian 
reorientation of economic policy since the fifties. It 1s these changes that 
have fundamentally blocked off the militant Catholic communalism that 
underlies much of the republican movement’s northern success from any 


substantial echo in the south. It 1s this block to the radical perspectives of + 


the early 19808 which has been a powerful factor in shifting the republican 
movement from a position which was, rhetorically at least, committed to 
overthrowing the Dublin regime to one where the Reynolds administ- 
ration is now given a central and positive role in the realization of 
republican objectives. 


This is accompanied by a fundamental recasting of the way the role of 
Britain is perceived. No longer the source of the problem, which 1s now 
identified as the recalcitrant Protestants of Ulster, the revisionists in the 
leadership of Sinn Fein and the ma want Botain to adopt the role of 
‘persuading’ the Protestants that their future would be best served in an 
Irish context. Unity is now thought of as coming about ın ‘generations’ 
and ın the interim some form of joint sovereignty would be acceptable. As 
the Insh political mainstream and its hitherto revolutionary nationalist 
scourge increasingly coalesce around positions which reflect the ambigui- 
ties and increasing porousness of the Insh ‘imagined community’, the 
possibility of a historic compromise between nationalism and unionism 
has moved tantalizingly closer. 


Economic Contradictions 


This shift in terrain produced a remarkable increase in the present 
government’s popularity, coalescing around a soft national consensus. 
That both Spring and Reynolds chose to become deeply immersed ın and 
identified with the ‘peace process’ was not surprising given the massive 
public outcry over allegations of nepotism, mishandled monetary crisis, 
rocketing interest rates, a dramatic rise in redundancies, and threats to the 
national airline that marked their first year ın office. But the lessons of 
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history were already clear. Despite its powerful iconography and cohesive 
dynamic, no government, not even Fianna Fail’s initial 1932 victory, has 
won power on the strength of its commitment to resolving the national 
question. While this government has clearly benefited from the short- 
term effects of the media fixation on the current peace process, the longer- 
term prospect is highly volatile. Already, as Mary Holland observes, 
‘public opinion has begun to weary of ... the peace process’.?9 Polls 
continue to confirm that Irish public opinion rates the problems of 
unemployment, taxation and public services as by far the most important, 
and it is precisely ın this domain that the most glaring contradictions and 
potential crises—particularly for Labour—reside. 


A year after its historic formation the fragility of the ‘partnership’ was in 
evidence and Labour’s appetite for ‘change’ in question. An Irish Tiwas] 
«RBI Opinion poll showed Fianna Fail soaring to 50 per cent while Labour 
tumbled to a pre-election low of 12 per cent.}° Despite significantly higher 
cabinet representation, the traditional problems for Labour as a minority 
partoer had resurfaced quickly. While Reynolds had won public 
admiration for his handling of the Joint Declaration and its aftermath, 
Labour bore the brunt of public outrage levelled against both the 1993 
and 1994 budgets. Symptomatic of Labour’s ideological disarray was its 
embrace of a neo-liberal proposal for the taxing of unemployment benefit. 
As such policies resurrect internal tensions between ‘socialists’ and 
‘pragmatists’ over the coming months, the party of Connolly and Larkin 
will find ıt increasingly problematic to satisfy the demands of its newly- 
acquired base among the highly volatile middle class without alienating 
its historic class roots.3! 


These contradictions are not new. Labour has survived by articulating 
various interpretations of social and economic planning, income 
restraint, social conscience, liberal agenda and nationalist values to 
potentially conflicting constituencies. It has enhanced its integrative role 
by using periods out of government to renew links with the working class 
and organized labour but arguing for social and national responsibility 
when elections are imminent. From its initial drawing back from electoral 
politics in 1918 to enable the ‘national question’ to be resolved, Labour 
has consistently been more ‘comfortable’ building alternative govern- 
ments rather than posing as a ‘genuine political alternative’.?? While 
favouring a political realignment, a ‘grand coalition’ or merger of the 
Civil War parties of Fianna Fail and Fine Gael, it has consistently 
undermined this strategy by choosing government with first the latter and 
now the former.” The message may be ideologically confusing or 
deliberately fudged, but even in the wake of a devastating drop in the 
opinion polls, there was little doubt that Spring had seized the 





*9 Mary Holland, Peace Momentum May Now Be Unstoppable for Republicans’, Irzsd 
Times, 10 February 1994- 

% Irish Times, 7 February 1994. 

3* Richard Sinnott, ‘Labour’s Dilemma 1s How to Hold New Supporters’, Irish Times, 
30 November 1992. 

3 Mair, “Explaining the Absence of Class Politics in Ireland’. 

3) For Sprng’s version of realignment, see his interview with Mark O'Connell, 
‘Spring: Unity of Labour, Workers’ Party is Inevitable’, Ssmdey Busemess Past, 15 
November 1990. 
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opportunity of a ‘new politics’ in which Labour is likely to be part of any 
future government equation. In the process, however, he nsked 
undermining Labour’s credibility as a party of ‘honesty’ and ‘integrity’, 
and diluting its already minimalist adherence to a social-democratic 
agenda, a possibility signalled in successive polls which showed public 
perception of Fianna Fail as the dominant partner. 


For many commentators, Labour’s unprecedented surge in 1992 was a 
watershed, forged by a ‘sober and healthy disillusion’ among the 
electorate. As Spring described it, ‘Change 1s what we campaigned for in 
the election and change is what we will have to bring about.’™ A more 
realistic assessment would attribute its success to a strategy of marketing 
Labour as ‘the social-democratic centre ground’— deliberate tactic of 
emulating Clinton. Its election manifesto, however, was remarkably 
vague. Its subsequent governmental performance suggests that, despite 
the rhetoric, Labour 1s better able to apply itself to the expansion of the 
state apparatus and the expenditure of European funds than to the really 
difficult questions of industrial and macroeconomic policy. Even within 
the tired discourse of European social democracy, Spring’s variant is 
particularly limp. In a state which has the second highest rate of 
unemployment ın the Eu, it should have caused at least some frisson of + 
alarm to be told that ‘Education is the single greatest project of the state 
... the most important mechanism available to us for the promotion of 
equality throughout society.’ This distorted and massively exaggerated 
view of the significance of the education system was combined—in the 
same speech— with an unquestioning acceptance of the orthodoxy of the 
Department of Finance on the need for a budget that ‘sends the nght 
signals’ to the European currency markets.>’ That efforts to please market 
forces should so occupy Spring’s attention derives from Labour’s 
capitulation to Irish economic orthodoxy. That view sees Insh economic 
growth as almost wholly dependent upon integrating Ireland more fully 
and rapidly with global expansionism, acquiring the accoutrements of 
industrialization and leapfrogging peripherality, a strategy that enabled 
Ireland to free-ride to remarkable growth levels in the late 19608, and 
momentarily between 1987 and 1989. 


There 1s little doubt that Maastricht, the Euro-response to global 
restructuring, raises the spectre of a two-tiered or two-speed Europe, 
confirming Insh peripherality. A very public row between Spring and 
Jacques Delors in the autumn of 1993 focused on exaggerated claims 
made by the government about its capacity to extract EC structural and 
cohesion funds. The government claims that the zc billions provide the 
greatest single injection of capital expenditure ın the history of the state, 
aimed at ‘transform[ing] the economy of this state ... and provid[ing] 
hope for the 300,000 now crowding our dole queues’ More soberly, it 
represents public affirmation of Ireland’s failure to succeed as a self-reliant 
entity Having jettisoned the De Valerian strategy of constructing a 
national bourgeoisie, Lemass had aimed at ‘importing innovation’ or 2 





34 Quoted in Irish Times, 5 April 1993 
33 Ibid 
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Table a 
Employment and Unemployment in Ireland, 1926-91 (thousands) 


Agricaltmre Industry Services Total Labomr Fores = Unampleywrent 


1926 653 162 406 1,220 1,300 79 
1936 614 206 415 1,135 1,331 96 
1946 568 225 432 1,225 1,289 64 
1951 496 282 438 1,217 1,262 45 
1961* 360 252 405 1,018 1,176 59 

(380) (259) (414) (1,053) (1,108) (56) 
1971 272 320 457 1,049 1,110 61 
1981 196 363 587 1,146 1,272 126 
1991 155 318 648 1,121 1,331 210 


*There ts a discontinutty m the data at 1961, the figures m parentheses are comparable with the earber 
years. Becanse of the difficulnes of measuring unemployment over a long period, the pre- and post-1961 
unemployment figures should be treated ts comparable 


Soma K A Kennedy, T Giblin end D McHugh, The Econom Devedepanant of Ireland, London 1988, 
P- 143; P Tanscy, Ssaday Traber, 3 November 1991. 


‘economic development, off-the-peg’.3® Initially, this strategy had 
coincided with us domination of the global economy and a surge in 
massive state transfers through access to unlimited external (Ec) funds. 
Employment had expanded and emigration stabilized, but the strong 
performance of a small number of mainly foreign exporting industries 
gives a ‘fundamentally wrong account of economic health’. Huge profits 
for leading us corporations, nsing from 27.5 per cent (1983) to 36.8 per 
cent (1990) compared with indigenous rates of 0.2 per cent and 3.9 per 
cent respectively, were repatriated at a rate equal to over 10 per cent of 
GNP in 1989, allowing Ireland to fraudulently record a persistent balance 
of payments surplus. With per capita income 40 per cent below the Eu 
average, the unemployment record the second worst in the ozcp (see 
Table 2), long-term unemployed comprising 67.2 per cent of the total out 
of work, and approximately one-third of the population surviving solely 
on state subsidy, Ireland is close to a Third World pattern of growth.}7 


This dichotomy is equally evident in the class nature of Irish emig- 
ration—peaking at 46,000 per annum in 1988-89 (Table 3). In the 19408 
and 19508, male emigration predominated, accounting for the image of 





36 See James Wickham, ‘Industrialization by Invitation Crashes’, Irish Trees, 26 
February 1993, and Fintan O”Toole, ‘Dealing with the Cold Reality Behind the Glossy 
Hi-Tech Images,’ Irish Times, 3 March 1993 
37 For a fuller discussion of these issues, see Lars Myeset; The Irish Ecomemy ra 
Comperaters Perspectim, Dublin 1992, Denis O'Hearn, ‘Global Competition, Europe 
and Irish Penpherality’, Ersseet: and Social Reve, vol. 24, no. 2, and-John Kurt 
Jacobsen, Chasg Pragress m the Irish Republic: Idestegy, Democracy and Dependent 
Development, Cambridge 1994. 
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Irish Emigration, 1979-94 

1979-80 8,000 1986-87 27,000 

1980-81 <2,000> 1987-88 32,000 

1981-82 1,000 1988-89 46,000 + 
1982—83 14,000 1989—90 31,000 

1983-84 9,000 1990-91 Eren 

1984—85 20,000 1991—92 < 2000* > 

1985—86 28,000 1992-93 6,000* 





*ceo prelemmary estimate Beecketed figures represent net migrenon. 
Source Consus, 1986, cso, Dublin 


Irish migrants as male, rural, semi- or unskilled labourers. The decline in 
agriculture was, however, inadequately reciprocated in the growth of 
manufacturing and construction. In so far as social mobility was‘ major 
social force in the 1960s and 1970s, it was available only to those for whom 
the expanding opportunities in education were already accessible. Sincet~ 
1981, social mobility has been polarized between two main courses: 
upward mobililty for the middle class and unemployment for both skilled 
and unskilled manual workers. The collapse in traditional manufacturing 
employment has disproportionately affected males; with the contraction 
in low-skill employment in key host designations, such migration is 
effectively closed. In contrast female labour has risen sharply in expanding 
foreign and service sector employment. Throughout the 1980s, 25 per 
cent of graduates left to work in the core economies of the Eu and the us 
while low and unskilled labour formed part of an increasingly transient, 
casual labour market. This pattern—hidden by official statistics—s likely 
to persist despite a fall in the absolute birth rate, as economic growth will 
be unable to deal with the numbers looking for work. With 28 per cent of 
its population under fifteen, Ireland has the youngest population in’ 
western Europe. Mass emigration and unemployment—the latter, 
officially 20 per cent—threatens an already polarized social structure and 
labour market.?* 


The Natronal Development Plan, 1994-99, is essentially a £20 billion 
spending programme financed through a combination of Ec, private and 
public-sector funds. Job targets will, by the governments own 
admission, only rise by 60,000 net over the entire period. But even this 
target 1s conditional; ıt assumes a return to emigration of the magnitude of 
the late 1980s, further reclassification of unemployment, significant 
capital input from the private sector, and a European, if not a global, 
upturn—repeating a former pattern. The state’s willingness to lavish 
funds on the small indigenous sector ıs a recognition that Ireland can no 
longer depend on the migration of (us) capital as a source of employment, 
T 
3! See Ellen Hazelkom, ‘‘‘We can’t all lrve on a small island”: The Poliucal Economy ` 
of Insh Migration’ in P O'Sullivan, ed., The Irish World Wide: History, Heritage, Ideatrty 
Volume Two. The Irish m the New Comarxaites, Leicester 1992. 
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but this fails to concede the impact of the new international division of 
labour, by which Ireland 1s in danger of fast becoming a labour-intensive, 
low-cost, low-wage production centre. In fact, elements of the plan and 
the budget—with special concessions for employers of low-paid 
workers—underscore this trend. Essentially, the strategy to ‘transform 
Ireland’ 1s predicated on pay restraint or cuts—clandestinely piggy- 
backing on British disapproval of the Social Chapter—and productivity 
increases even though Ireland has the highest output per employee of 17 
industrial countries examined.’? A current submission to the Ec argues 
that a minimum wage or any regulation of the labour market would be 
detrimental to employment.” 


In government, Labour’s contribution to economic policy bears all the 
trade marks of ‘populism at its interventionist worst’,4' viewing 
capitalism as 2 frred set of arbitrary powers which can be dealt with by 
policies of redistribution and administrative controls. It has favoured the 
proliferation of state agencies—most notably the industrial development 
agencies—embellished by free-marketism. The myriad of social and 
economic task forces established at Labour’s initiative within the first year 
has obscured the absence of any economic strategy by the junior partner. 
Much was made of Labour’s capture of the education ministry—long 
equivalent to a fiefdom of the Catholic Church—and the formation of a 
ministry for law reform and equality, but these ‘successes’ only draw 
farther attention to Spring’s deliberate refusal to take any economic 
ministry himself, preferring the role of international statesman. Thus far, 
his deputy leader Ruairi Quinn has, as minister for employment and 
enterprise, been dubbed the man with the ‘most nebulous presence in the 
cabingt’.4* Labour’s equivocal support for Aer Lingus restructuring, 
doublespeak on whether selling state assets equals privatization, attacks 
and innuendoes against the public sector, approval for a wide-ranging tax 
amnesty, introduction of a 1 per cent levy on wages, erosion of 
contributory and non-contnbutory social insurance benefit, and oppo- 
sition to wealth or land tax are symptorflatic of the degree to which under 
Spring’s leadership the links to even the most attenuated of social- 
democratic agendas have been broken. Equally alarming was the speed 
and extent with which Spring chose to discipline four Dail members who 
opposed government support for management restructuring of Team (an 
air maintenance subsidiary of Aer Lingus) and Irish Steel, reminiscent of 
the circumstances which lead to the collapse of another state company, 
Irish Shipping, during the 1982-87 coalition. 


Labour ambivalence coincides with the erosion ın the power and 
prominence of the trade unions. During the 19608 and 19708, the unions 
had been in the ascendancy; industrial militancy was led by skilled 
craftsmen living, in the main, in local authority housing. By the 1980s, the 
surge in public and private sector service workers with mortgages, 


39 National Economic and Soctal Council, The Asseciatrom between Ecomemrx Growth and 
Employment Growth i Ireland, Dublin 1993. 

£ Sean Flynn, ‘Report to zc Seems Hosnle to Minimum Wage’, Irish Trares, 11 October 
1993. 

4" Paul Sweeney, Taxateea’ The Cass fer Radica) Reform, Dublin 1993, p 20. 

£ Fintan O'Toole, ‘Out of a Job’, Fertwigst, October 1993. 
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changes in work practices, new streamlined industrial relations pro- 
cedures confirmed in law and years of centralized bargaining had left the 
unions with little industrial or political leverage. The 1980 National 
Understanding was the last centralized wage agreement untl 1987, 
transposing earlier experiences when tt had been the employers, 
facilitated and encouraged by the state, who had been keenest to reach an 
accommodation on wages in return for industrial peace. A massive 
decline in industrial production, dramatic rises in unemployment, sharp 
acceleration in employment in ‘private’ or ‘traded services’— particularly 
in those sectors hostile to unionization with high levels of part-time and 
casual employment—led to a rapid decline in union membership. This 
was accompanied by hardened attitudes ın a reorganized and enlarged 
employers’ association advocating tougher stances towards employees, 
new management strategies and an insistence on ‘realism’ in the face of a 
seriously escalating fiscal crisis of the state. Support for the latter was 
underpinned by a barrage of economic data from national and 
international sources, and an emerging national consensus favounng 
tighter control over public expenditure. 


The result was the Programme for National Recovery (1987-90) and 
Programme for Economic and Sosial Progress (1990-93). Both were effectively 
incomes policies with industrial peace secured against promises of 
employment growth and increased social spending.4 However by 1993, 
there was little evidence of the job increases, the targeted spending or 
overhaul of the tax system. The latest document, entitled A Programme for 
Compeiitieness and Work, 1994-1997, formally embraces the ‘buzzword’ of 
neo-classicism, with its assumptions linking pay and inflation to the 
maintenance of a low budget deficit, balance-of-payments surplus, and 
competitiveness, amid a welter of promises on job creation and training 
already announced and with little union resistance. Primarily a pay 
agreement, it includes provisions to erode benefit for incoming public- 
sector employees—a signal that their secunty of employment may be 
under threat. Labour’s relationship with the unions, despite its birth at 
their hands, has always been ambiguous; nevertheless, the latter actively 
nurtured the possibility of a government with Fianna Fail believing it 
would rekindle fond memories of alliances in the 19208 and 19308 and 
unite two Irish parties with the strongest trade-union and public-sector 
pedigrees. The evidence of the latest centralized agreement, coupled with 
the budget’s inclusion of vulnerable sectors within the tax net with no 
reciprocal attention to capital, suggests that, in hand with Fianna Fail, 
Labour ıs using its particular relationship with the trade unions to pursue 
conventional economic restructunng and dismantling of the welfare state 
in the interests of capital. 


Realignment? 


For the past decade, an intense battle, hastened by rapid transformation in 
the economy and social structure, has been waged 1n Irish civil society 





43 For a fuller discussion, see Bew, Hazelkorn and Patterson, The Dymamecs of Irish 
Pelstres, ch 4 
“4 See Niamh Hardiman, Pay, Polstws and Economic Performance in Ireland, 1970-87, 
Oxford 1988 
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between ‘traditionalists’ and ‘modernizers’ on questions of national unity 
versus accommodation with the Northern Ireland state, further interna- 
tionalization of the economy, and Church—state relations. The recent case 
of a fourteen-year-old rape victim prevented from travelling to England 
with her parents to procure an abortion (a similar case was recently heard 
in camera) and recent government mishandling of divorce legislation have 
occured in tandem with the legalization of condoms (long manufactured 
in Ireland for export but illegal until 1992) and homosexuality. While 
progress has been uneven, Irish feminism has presented the only 
coordinated and sustained challenge to the prevailing ethos, successfully 
exploiting the contradictions in the position of the Catholic Church and 
the nature of democracy in Ireland. 


Increasing polarization between urban and rural Ireland, symbolized in 
1979 by mass marches of urban workers protesting against the almost 
total exemption from taxation of Irish farmers and by a political class 
whose allegiance is less towards the west of Ireland and more towards 
Brussels and the continent, has undermined the primacy of the 
countryside in national life, long the embodiment of the national ideal.45 
The decline of the political power of the farming class and its usurpation 
by the new, urban middle strata has been a key factor in this process. This 
“war of position’ has led to the decomposition and near-collapse of Fianna 
Fail’s traditional hegemony, constructed in the 19308 around a matrix of 
populist social and economic policies, famulist and nationalist themes.*® 


Fianna Fail has not been the only loser; Fine Gael, whose raison d’être 
since losing power in 1932 has been to present itself as the only other 
viable government player, has experienced a major decline in public 
support since the collapse of Garret FitzGerald’s self-declared liberal 
agenda in 1987. Unlike Fianna Fail, whose spectacular hold on power has 
insulated its clientelist base and provided space in which to rebuild, Fine 
Gael fell victim to the emergence of the vocal, confident and self-obsessed 
interests of the urban, professional and middle strata, who preferred the 
neo-liberal claims of the Progressive Democrats. Repulsed by some of the 
more blatant scandals arising from the long-standing imbrication of 
Fianna Fail with the state, there was an unprecedented middle-class 
surge towards Labour in the 1992 election. This volatility was not 
surprising, given Spring’s ability to market Labour as a secular, non- 
nationalist and ethical constraint on Fianna Fail; in this, Labour shared 
much common ground with the Progressive Democrats. Fine Gael 
survived the pp onslaught in the recent European elections because of a 
combination of poor electoral decisions, weak leadership and in-fighting 
in its ideologically more astute competitor. Nevertheless, the right wing 
of the Irish political spectrum 18 too crowded for comfort; the Thatchertte 
message that brought the Progressive Democrats to fame in the mid to 
late 19808 has been largely absorbed by both Fine Gael and Fianna Fail. 
The battle for the hearts and minds of the Insh Right 1s still in balance, 





4 Both Fennell, Heresy, and John Waters, Jag at the Crossroads, Belfast 1993, have 
decried this transformation 

For an interesting discussion of these issues, see David Cairns and Shaun Richards, 
Writtag Ireland: Colonialism, Natwnaltsm and Culture, Manchester 1988. 
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thus pleas from members of either party for a merger are likely to be 
ignored in the short term. 


The Left is equally disoriented. The Democratic Left was formed in the 

wake of a split in the Workers’ Party in 1992 over allegations of 

involvement ın paramilitary activity in Northern Ireland and internal 

reverberations from the collapse of communism. Stll reeling, its 

performance in the 1992 general election was disastrous; its parliamentary + 
representation fell from an original seven (when known as the Workers’ 
Party) to four and one mxp. The party has failed to rise above derisory 
recognition in consecutive opinion polls, a factor partially related to the 
spectacular performance of Labour but also to its difficulties constructing 
a viable, radical Left alternative. What remains of the working class and 
radical politics, which the wp earmarked in the 1980s, has been 
continually weakened by mass unemployment and emigration, inter- 
national competition and competitive demands, and neo-corporatism. 
While its problems are not as fundamental as Fine Gael’s, the party faces a 
formidable task despite a historic by-election victory in June 1994 and 
good European performances. Given the fact that few, esther within or 
without the Labour Party, suggest that the latter will not lose votes and 
seats in the next election, a more predictable election situation could see 
Democratic Left recover ground and lay claim to a base of 5 per cent 
nationally. This verdict assumes that it can overcome major organizatio- 
nal problems at a time of social fragmentation and political de-alignment. 


+ 


The complexity of the Insh political landscape does not constitute the 
realignment long advocated by the Left, which envisioned a clear Left- 
Right divide along traditional European lines. Despite a very shaky 
performance thus far, Labour’s coalition with Fianna Fail has produced 
the potential for the prolonged dominance of a centre-left bloc. The 
Opposition in the Dail is clearly split into divergent mght and left 
polantes but with little ability to maximize public opinion; the 
Progressive Democrats are reeling, Fine Gael 13 seeping support and 
visibly divided on whether to plump for ‘social democratic’ policies or a 
reconstructed neo-liberal/moral-crusade position while the Democratic 
Left appears afraid to be too ‘radical’, Within the governing coalition the 
domination of Fianna Fail in the key areas of economic policy, v 
particularly acute in its current atavistic attitude towards state companies, > 
has been clear from the beginning. This has made it difficult for the 
Labour Party—which bore the brunt of electorate dissatisfaction in 
recent elections and opinion polls*7—to maintain its strengthened 
position in the working class. At the same time, its very embrace of 
coalition with Fianna Fail has deeply wounded its capacity to hold on to 
the middle-class surge of 1992 which reflected a deep aversion to the 
dominant party. The 1994 report of the tribunal investigating allegations 
of illegality and political corruption in the beef industry threatens to sour 
coalition relations due to Spring’s indictment of policy decisions made by 
Reynolds during a previous government, although ‘Spring is suspected 
by his former admirers—including many within the ranks of his own 
party—of bonding with Fianna Fail like a limpet to a rock.’4* The 


41 See Sanday Independext/nas poll, Sunday Independent, 24 July 1994 4 
# Maol Muire Tynan, ‘For Dick Spring, the Party May Be Over in More Ways Than 
One’, Irish Tres, 22 July 1994. 
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European elections in June 1994 provided further evidence of electoral 
volatility and disillusionment with Labour. Although its performance 
was slightly better than in the previous European election of 1989, it was a 
radically disappointing 11 per cent when compared with 1992. In the 
Dublin Euro-constituency which contained many of the Dail constituen- 
cies where its candidates had spectacular victories in 1992, the poll was 
topped by a practically unknown Green candidate and Labour’s only MEP 
in the country was just returned for the final seat. Its Dublin humiliation 
was made complete when in a Dail by-election held at the same time, the 
Labour candidate polled miserably and the Democratic Left won the 
seat.49 


It is these factors which promoted Spring’s increasing absorption in 
Anglo-Insh relations and in the ‘peace process’ in Northern Ireland—a 
breakthrough here would help shore up Labour’s participation in 
government as catalyst of a historic achievement. Spring 1s certainly one 
of the few politicians in the Republic who has indicated much desire or 
capacity to comprehend the Ulster Unionist position.’° Together with 
Reynolds’s pragmatism, his was a formative influence in Dublin agreeing 
the Joint Declaration with Major in December 1993. The salience of 
Northern Ireland in Ireland’s domestic politics is unprecedented in the 
history of the state. While this holds out the possiblity of a major ‘peace 
dividend’ if the republicans can be enticed into a ceasefire, it is very much 
a leap in the dark with real possibilities of failure. 


In the eight months since the Downing Street Declaration the republican 
movement has at one level luxuriated in an unprecedented amount of 
media attention as Gerry Adams and other Sinn Fein leaders organized a 
long-winded process of discussion and debate on what their response to 
the Declaration should be. The Insh government attempted to induce a 
positive response by a benign attitude as the months passed, with 
incentives like the lifting of the broadcasting ban on Sinn Fein and 
intervening with Clinton to get Gerry Adams a visa to enter the usa. 
However, it became increasingly clear that the more flexible elements in 
the leadership of Sinn Fein faced a formidable task in shifting the 
grassroots of the movement away from obdurate and uncompromusing 
commitment to the traditional verities. The special Sinn Fein conference 
in Letterkenny, co. Donegal, delivered a response which, despite the best 
subsequent efforts of Adams, was widely perceived as a rejection of the 
Declaration.’ While it is still possible that the republican movement will 
be persuaded towards a more radical response, there is an increasingly 





9 See Geraldine Kennedy, ‘Greens the Real Winners as Labour Vote Collapses,’ Iris 
Times, 11 June 1994. On voter volatility and disillusionment, see Niamh Hardiman and 
Chnstopher T. Whelan, ‘Values and Political Partisanship’, in C Whelan, ed., Values 
and Socia! Change in Ireland, Dublin 1994. 

1° “Our besetung failure on the nationalist side has been a persistent tendency to 
underestimate the depth and strength of the Unionist identity’— Address by Tamatsts and 
Masster for Foreyen Affairs, Mr Dick Spring, T D., te the Irish Assoctatron, Dabi, z March 
7993, Department of Foreign Affairs, Dublin 1993 

1! The Insh journalist most knowledgeable on the internal republican details and 
sympathetic to Adams and other ‘revisionists’ described the conference as a ‘dialogue 
of the very nearly deaf’; Mary Holland, “The Hunger for Peace Cannot Be Ignored’, 
Irish Times, 28 July 1994. 
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obvious disjuncture between the very different dynamics of its internal 
debate and the pressing demands of Irish electoral politics. Partition has 
allowed the Republic to insulate itself from the obdurate dynamics of 
northern communalism. While success in the peace process would bring a 
new source of political buoyancy to the government, failure and deeper 
involvement ın northern violence would threaten Labour with decline to 
its more traditional levels of electoral support. 


However, precisely because Fianna Fail has jettisoned its pretensions to 
be a ‘national movement’ rather than a ‘mere political party’ as a result of 
the remaking of national identity which has occurred aince the 19508, 
there 1s no reason why the two parties should not forge a deeper and 
longer-term alliance. If this were to occur then Labour’s 1992 surge 
would signify in the end Fianna Fail’s protean ability to periodically 
revivify itself. It would however mark the end of Labour’s pretensions to 
be the vector of realignment and open up a new era in Irish politics: one 
characterized by the radical shifts and uncertainties which have domi- 
nated the economy and society since the 19608 but from which the 
political system has hitherto been largely insulated. 


The IRA Ceasefire 


The announcement by the rra of a ‘complete cessation of military 
operations’ on 31 August was an event of potentially transformative 
significance. Ironically it had been the generally negative response in 
Dublin, London and Washington that had forced the pace of internal 
republican debate and allowed Gerry Adams, now clearly the most 
innovative republican strategist since the Civil War, to persuade the 
leadership of the rra that a continued ‘armed struggle’ would never break 
the politico-mulitary stalemate and that a new phase of ‘unarmed struggle’ 
should be embarked upon. Such radicalism 1s of course highly risky. For 
while it may well produce movement from London on a range of issues: 
the broadcasting ban on Sinn Fein, early releases of republican prisoners, 
reduction in troop levels and eventually the admission of Sinn Fein to 
inter-party talks on the future of Northern Ireland, there 1s little evidence 
of a disposition on Major’s part to depart from the principle that the 
future constitutional status of Northern Ireland can only be determined 
by majority consent within that area. 


The cessation of ‘armed struggle’ 1s aimed at Dublin and Washington in 
the first instance. Adams believes that an alliance between ‘nationalist 
Ireland’ and the White House could pressure Major to move towards a 
more radical posture. If not, then he appears to be willing to wait for a 
British general election to deliver an administration not dependent on the 
votes of the Ulster Unionist ups. Already former comrades and the 
redoubtable Bernadette McAliskey (née Devlin) are accusing him of a 
‘sell-out’. It 1s certainly the case that he and his associates have taken the 
republican movement into uncharted territory—less than two years ago 
representatives of the rra leadership were asserting that there would 
never be a ceasefire until the Brush government gave a declaration to 
withdraw from Ireland. Adams has set out an ‘interim’ stance in which he 
demands that the political, economic and security structures in Northern 
Ireland be radically transformed to provide ‘equality of esteem’ for 


jo 
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Catholics. Of unspecified length, it could allow the explosive question of 
statehood to be postponed and create the conditions for a lessening of the 
communal tensions which continue to fuel the nightmarish scenarios of 
prophets of imminent avil war like Conor Cruise O’Bnen.** Despite his 
frequent attacks on ‘revisionists’ and his incantatory declaration of his 
republican credo, Adams may ironically emerge as the ultimate proof of 
the strength of the revisionist intellectual assault on traditional Irish 
nationalism. 


1? See his analysis of the conjuncture in The Independent, 1 September 1994. 
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There is a measure of consensus within feminist theory that rationalist valuew~ 
are in crisis—that the very arrival of women on the scene of intellectual 
activity necessitates a reappraisal of those values.’ Sometimes the claim is 
that conventional scientific research procedure reflects an objectifying, 
control-seeking attitude to its subject-matter which can be regarded on 
psychological grounds as characteristically masculine; the large-scale entry 
of women into natural science could then be expected to lead to the 
development of a different, more empathetic and conservationist style of 
enquiry.* Sometimes there is an attempt to introduce new moral categories 
informed by feminist reflection on the shortcomings of ‘normal science’, 
such as Lorraine Code’s “epistemic responsibility’.’ Sometimes however, and 
more iconoclastically, it is argued that reason is an inherently gendered- 
concept—an element in a discursive system organized by the assumption of 
male superiority. 
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Common to all the positions I have mentioned would be the idea that 
while seeking access to the role of subject (rather than object) of 
speculative thought, women should nevertheless refuse to take that role 
at face value—that is, to accept on trust the account that science and 
philosophy have given of themselves in the past. Beyond this, though, 
opinion is divided as to how much continuity there can be between pre- 
feminist and feminist intellectual expression. Is a ‘reform’ or ‘correction’ 
of reason possible, or does this view rest on a failure of nerve, a refusal to 
confront the structural connection between reason and male power? This 
debate might currently be seen as constituting a kind of ‘crisis of 
rationality’ seterna/ to feminism. 

I want to begin by asking why one might hold that a reform of reason was 
wot possible. My main source for this view, as well as for the contrast 
between ‘radical’ and ‘reformist’ positions in terms of which this paper 
will be organized, is Rosi Braidotti’s ambitious and provocative book 
Patterns of Dissonance, additional material is provided by Elizabeth Grosz’s 
paper, ‘Bodies and Knowledges: Feminism and the Crisis of Reason’. I 
shall also be referring to Braidotti’s paper, ‘The Politics of Ontological 
Difference’, which is a valuable aid to the understanding of her ideas.* 
Then, when I have developed the case for a ‘radical’ feminist 
epistemology as best I can on the basis of these materials, I shall proceed 
to criticize the resulting position. My argument will be that ‘radical’ 
feminism fails on several counts to assume an identity that is distinct in 
principle from that of ‘reformist’ feminism, yet still recognizably feminist. 





! Earlier versions of this paper were presented to a class on “Topics in Feminism’ which 
Jennifer Hornsby and I gave at Oxford in 1992 and 1993, and to an audience at the 
Unrvernty of Warwick 10 1992. I am grateful to all who have taken part in discussion of 
it, and especially to Chostine Battersby and Yuli Gouliman for their written 
comments 

1 Cf. Ton! Mors discussion of Evelyn Fox Keller (Patriarchal Thought and the Drive 
for Knowledge’), in Teresa Brennan, ed., Between Femmism and Prycheanalysts, London 
1989 

3 See Lorraine Code, ‘Experience, Knowledge and Responsibility’, in Morwenna 
Gnffiths and Margaret Whitford, eds, Fesssarst Perspectives m Philosophy, Basingstoke 
1988; and in the same vein, Naomi Scheman, Exxpendertags: Constructions of Knowledge, 
Astherity and Prazlege, London 1993, ch. 18, esp. pp. 224-5. 

4 Rost Braidotti, Pasteras of Dissomancs: A Study of Wearen in Contemporary Phelasepby 
(henceforth pp), Cambridge 1991, and “The Politics of Ontological Difference’ 
(benceforth op), in Teresa Brennan, ed., Betpoes Fearraxce and Psychoanalysis, Elirabeth 
Grosz, ‘Bodies and Knowledges: Feminism and the Crisis of Reason’ (henceforth sx), 
in Linda Alcoff and Elizabeth Potter, eds, Feareist Epistemelegies, London 1993. Both 
Braidotti and Grosx are established names in ‘feminist philosophy’. Braidott 1s 
Professor of Women’s Studies at the University of Utrecht and has published widely on 
feminist theory, philosophy and psychoanalysis; Grosz teaches at Monash University, 
Melbourne and 1s the author of Sexmal Subverstens. Three French Fearrarsts (London 1989) 
and Jacques Lacan: A Femmist Introduction (London 1990). Space is lacking bere for a full 
exposition of Grosz’s argument 1n ax, but my grounds for discussing this paper in 
connection with the work of Bridotn (apart from the fact that Patterns of Dissomance 1s 
one example of recent feminist work to which it refers approvingly) are 1) that it agrees 
with ber in insisting on the corporeality and sexual specificity of the subject of 
knowledge, and i1) that ıt offers a two-fold taxonomy or periodizatton of feminist 
scholarship which corresponds closely to Braidotti’s ‘reformust/radical’ opposition 
(BK, pp. 206-8). It should go without saying that I do not mean to create an impression 
of automatic agreement between the two writers. 
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Reason and Masculinity 


Braidotti sets the scene by stating that the topic of her book is ‘the 
intersection of philosophical modemity, defined as the discourse of the 
crisis of the rational subject, and the question of the feminine and of 
women in philosophy’ (PD, p. 1). Her frame of reference for the ‘discourse 
of the crisis’ 18 almost exclusively French, unless we think of it as 
embracing Freud, who is constantly ın the background; for the ‘question 
of the feminine’ her sources include, 1n addition to the male theorists of 
the ‘crisis’, a wide range of French, Italian and American feminist writers. 
The assumption from which she begins is that we live in post-Cartesian 
times, i.e. that the equation posited by the dominant European tradition 
between the ‘real self’ and the ‘rational self’ has been discredited by 
psychoanalysis and by its legacy of philosophical subversion and 
‘deconstruction’. “The most far-reaching cntique Freud advances of 
philosophy ıs that it establishes a ds facto and ds tare identification between 
human subjectivity and rational consciousness’ (PD, p. 18)—t.e. it 
presumes 1) that these two terms actually coincide, and it) that they ought 
to coincide—and ıt ıs the prolonged struggle of twentieth-century 
thought to come to terms with the collapse of this identification that 
constitutes the ‘crisis’ which is Braidotti’s concern. She maintains further 
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(PD, p. 8) that ‘the problematization of woman, women and the feminine 


in contemporary French philosophy 1s a major factor in the critique and 
deconstruction of the rational subject’. And her aim 1s to discover the 
significance of this convergence for feminism, which she defines (or, 
anyway, describes) at an early stage as ‘the critical and living experience of 
discovering new woman-based modalities of existence, creation and 
communication of knowledge’ (pp, p. 12). 


The development which has thrown the ‘rational subject’ of modernity 
into crisis 18 the extension into the sphere of thought and cognition of the 
sense of history that germinated in the eighteenth century. Hegel is the 
first major figure in European philosophy to make this connection, but he 
remains an exponent of the ‘philosophy of the subject’ ın that for him 
history is a unified, purposive process aiming at the achievement—+f not 
by the individual, then by the ‘absolute’ subject—of full self-conscious- 
ness or self-transparency. So his thought is still regulated by the idea of a 
condition in which the subject is able to survey all that it 13, to know itself 
completely, and thus to be in command of itself (as ıt would not be if 
factors unknown to it were liable to find expression 1n 1ts actions). The 
decisive overthrow of this (Cartesian) ideal comes during the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centunes, with those thinkers—uin particular 
Nietzsche and Freud—who (according to the discourse of the ‘crisis’) 
make it umpossible any longer to entertain even as an tdeal the vision of self- 
presence characteristic of the rationalist tradition. The subject now comes 
to be displayed as an effect of whatever contingent factors or forces may 
manifest themselves in the phenomena of speech and behaviour.’ Any 
evaluative ordering that we may impose on these phenomena (for 
instance, in so far as we designate some psychic states as healthy and 


others as pathological) will thus be the outcome of mental processes of | 


1 See e g Friedrich Nietzsche, Taigh of the Idols and The Aastichrist, Harmondsworth 
1968, Pp. 49, 54 
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ours—that is, of processes which are themselves conditioned 1n ways that 
are never more than partly accessible to our awareness. This realization 
constitutes a ‘crisis’ from the special point of view of the subject who 
aspires to be ‘master in the house of knowledge’ (cf. pp, p. 84); it threatens 
irreparable damage to the ‘transcendental narcissism’ (PD, p. 51) of sucha 
subject. 


Feminism as Braidotti understands it 1s party to the same ‘problematic’, or 
context of enquiry, as the avant-garde of mainstream European 
philosophy. Both are engaged with the question of how to speak and 
think (above all, philosophically) in the aftermath of the ‘crisis’. (“How do 
we establish the philosophical enterprise on foundations other than those 
of the coincidence of subjectivity with self-reflexive consciousness?’ [PD, 
p- 35]; “The problem of how to make philosophy co-exist with 
psychoanalysis is symptomatic of the modern discursive order’ [PD, p. 
84].) And both take as their point of departure the ‘dispersal of the 
classical subject into a multiplicity of “discursive practices”’ (PD, p. 
252)—a theme echoed by Elizabeth Grosz, for whom the crisis is one of 
‘specificity ... of the lmits or the particularity of knowledges’ (ax, p. 
194). These common concerns are naturally due in part to the 
responsiveness of feminist thought to contemporary philosophical 
conditions. But there is also a converse relationship of dependence which 
is of greater interest here. This further relationship is grounded in the fact 
that the ‘crisis of rationality’ can also be interpreted (or ‘read”) as a ‘crisis 
of masculinity’. For the main achievement of second-wave feminism 
within the history of philosophy has been to draw attention to the 
gendered nature of its self-image: to show how the ideal type of the 
thinking and deliberating subject, as constructed in the Western 
rationalist tradition from Plato onward, has coincided with that of ‘man’, 
a ‘man’ who recognizes himself as such ın the measure that he succeeds in 
subduing what ts feminine in himself. 


In general terms, then, the ‘crisis of rationality’ consists in a confrontation 
between the thinking subject and the fact of his own materially 
conditioned status—a fact for which there is no obvious means of 
assimilation into a cognitive enterprise that aims to transcend historicity 
and local perspective. The present disarray of ‘Western knowledges’ 
results from an as yet inconclusive attempt to ‘conceive their own 
processes of material production, processes that simultaneously rely on 
and disavow the role of the body’ (Bx, p. 187). Among these processes, 

however, are some that prompt a specifically feminist critique of the 
rationalist ideal—a critique that draws less on directly ethical argument 
against that ideal than on a reductive diagnosis of its origins. According 
to this diagnosis, the rationalist notion of ‘man’ is the vehicle of a neurotic 
denial of chaos, decomposition and death: ‘man’-discourse projects the 
ultimately intractable physicality shared by both sexes on to the female sex 
in particular, leaving masculinity as an imaginary zone of safety encircled 
by the feminine ‘other’ which it excludes (cf. pp, pp. 143, 213). 


So the role of feminist theory in relation to the ‘crisis’ has been an active as 
well as a passive one. And although it would be extravagant to suggest 
that feminism is the sole challenger of rationalist or humanist assumptions 
(consider e.g. the diverse sources of the ‘dispersal of the subject into a 
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multiplicity of discursive practices’), its status as at any rate one such 
factor among others means that the ‘crisis’ provides feminists with a 
spectacle that 1s somehow gratifying. For the present situation is one 1n 
which philosophy ‘finds itself sharing, for the first time in 1ts long history, 
the unhappy and contradictory destiny of the oppressed’, and has thus 
become newly ‘aware of everything which has previously been con- 
structed as “other” than the global and totalitarian knowing rational 
subject’ (PD, p. 7). In this situation, feminism enjoys—again ‘for the first 
time’—a certain intellectual authonty vis-a-vis the mainstream of 
Western philosophy. We might describe this authority by saying that 
those who have historically been excluded from the paradigm of ‘rational 
nature’ (the subject as self-transparent, as ‘founder of discourse’, etc.) are 
spared the indignity of being personally implicated in 1ts downfall; or that 
when it comes to the attempt to understand ourselves as thinking subjects 
in a way that is appropriate to the ‘post-criais’ condition, the best 
prospects of success lie not with the group that has borne the brunt of the 
‘crisis’ (the deposed ‘masters of knowledge’) but with the various ‘others’ 
who never entertained the discredited self-image in the first place. The 
effect of the ‘crisis’ is to make us all, in metaphysical 1f not empirical terms, 
equally ‘others’—and so to give a new normative significance to the 
subjective position of those such as women, blacks, gays, children, 
prisoners, patients, etc. who have been ‘others’ all along. 


A Feminist Cogito 


So far, the position I have been expounding contains nothing I need 
disagree with. However, I don’t think ıt incorporates all the content of 
what Braidotti would call a ‘radical’ feminist epistemology, since it 
represents feminist theory as just one of many possible participants in the 
humbling of ‘reason’. ‘Radical’ feminism, by contrast, regards gender as 
more basic than any other structure of domination: it ‘posit[s] differences 
between men and women as the prototype of all differences’ (PD, p. 210, 
emphasis added), so that despite the role of other oppositional politics in 
determining the present context as one of ‘crisis’, the evolution of 
feminist thought can be described—within that context—s ‘co-axctenseve 
with the breaking up of the ideal of rationality’ (pp, p. 218, emphasis 
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added). The same assumption seems to be at work in Grosz’s treatment of ~- 


the idea of ‘situatedness’ in epistemology as sgausvalent to that of ‘sexual 
situatedness’, so that the latter becomes pleonastic and the word ‘sexual’ 
can be bracketed. E.g. the crisis of reason can be understood as ‘a crisis in 
status and at the level of self-representations of the (sexual) specificities at 
play ın the production of knowledges’ (ax, p 194); ‘Once the universal ts 
shown to be a guise for the masculine and knowledges are shown to 
occupy only one pole of a (sexual) spectrum instead of its entirety...’ (BK, 
p. 204). 


‘Radical’ feminism, then, seems to attribute to reason a single fundamen- 
tal flaw, that of complicity with the sexual power structure. ‘Reason’ as we 
have known it 1s the expression and instrument of a guilty masculinity; it 
is ‘violent’, ‘aggressive’, ‘paranoid’ (cf. PD, pp. 215-16, 264-5, 279; 53, 
‘the paranoid order of a rationality in search of self-legitimation”); it gives 


6 Cf. however op, p 99, where the term ‘self-legitimation’ is used in a favourable sense: 
‘Encouraging women to think, say and write the feminine 1s a gesture of self- 
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us forms of knowledge that are symptomatic of a ‘drive for mastery, a 
visceral force or impulse to appropriate and subdue’ (BK, p. 203). 


The ‘reformists’ by contrast (and still according to the account given of 
them by their critics, e. by those who view them as were/y reformist) 
avoid any all-out attack on ‘rationality’ and related concepts, preferring 
instead to engage in local, piecemeal critical enquiries into the effects of 
the sexual power structure on philosophy and other branches of learning. 
For Braidotti (PD, pp. 185—200), a leading representative of this group 18 
Michéle Le Doeuff (of whom more later); others include Lorraine Code 
and Genevieve Lloyd.” The writers in this group see ‘reason’ as exposed 
to an indefinite variety of imperfections, and as potentially open to a 
corresponding variety of critical epistemological strategies (the choice 
among these being dependent on context). Hence the ‘radical’ objection 
to their approach could be expressed initially, and very broadly, by saying 
that ‘reformist’ work seeks to restore credibility to something that 1s in 
fact hopelessly compromised. It limits itself to the ‘correction’ or 
‘supplementation’ of existing bodies of knowledge; ıt does not contest 
their phallocentrism or aspire to a ‘structural reorganization of positions 
of knowing’ (BK, pp. 2078). 


A more concrete account of the inadequacy of ‘reformism’ focuses on its 
failure to pay due attention to the predicament of the contemporary, 
‘crisis’-ridden subject (PD, p. 199: “The reformists live theoretically ın a 
pre-modern universe, where the subject, although he or she may be made 
complex and seen as multiple, still coincides with his or her wilful 
conscious self’). This failure can be laid at the door of anyone who 
continues (uncomplainingly, as it were) to orient their thinking by 
reference to the norms of moral legitimacy and theoretical coherence. The 
ground for labelling such an attitude ‘reformist’ is that 1t expresses a 
conviction, in the face of all that the ‘crisis’ has disclosed about the 
limitations of the thinking subject (its limitations gwa embodied, sexed, 
conditioned, ‘produced’ ...), that our present cognitive state can be 
purged of its faults—not just altered and adapted to certain arbitrarily 
determined ends, but wade good (BK, p. 207 describes as ‘unacceptable’ the 
project of ‘ever-improving progress towards [cognitive] perfection’). 


` It 1s easy to see that this teleological model of thought would be at 
variance with the style proposed for feminist philosophy by Braidotu—a 
style of ‘carefully considered nomadism’ (PD, p. 13; cf. p. 281, 
‘interconnected nomadism’) in which ideas are seen as ‘ruses and mobile, 
specific strategies, ... resistant to systematization’ (PD, p. 279).* The point 


legitmation that breaks away from centuries of phallo-logocentric thought which had 
silenced women.’ Possibly ‘legitimation’ 1s functioning bere as a psychological rather 
than an epistemological notion. 

7 See Genevieve Lloyd, The Man of Roasos: ‘Male and ‘Female’ m Western Phelasephy, 
London 1984. 

* The term ‘nomadism’ indicates allegiance to the thought of Gilles Deleuze, advocate 
of La Pensie nomade (the ttle of an essay published in 1973). The extent to which 
Braidotn’s views actually reflect or resemble those of Deleuze is a matter on which I am 
not qualified to comment, she herself says that the feminist cmtque of phallo- 
logocentrism, while not amounting to a ‘simple rejection of reason’, 18 ‘stmated alongside 
the neo-Nsetzscheans, such as Deleuze, who call for the tnumph of the intensive, 
bidinal, affecuve Dionysian spint over Apollonian rationalism’ (PD, p 211) 


of the ‘nomadic’ image is to bring out a contrast between the objectives of 
classical and of ‘post-crisis’ thought. The former seeks to provide itself 
with a secure resting-place through procedures of dialectical self-defence 
(PD, p. 278, rationality compared to a ‘fortress that must be defended bya 
tactical arsenal of well-armed arguments’: cf. Plato, Repablic §34bc); the 
latter renounces the hope of settling permanently in any theoretical 
Position, but instead consists in a ‘constantly evolving creative drifting’ 4 
(PD, p. 15). This willingness to ‘drift’ gives rise to a paradoxical new ` 
persona, that of the author who lacks estbority: who openly acknowledges 
the presence in her text of the voices of others, not just ın the traditional 
guise of ‘influences’ on her thinking but as pointers to the ‘fundamental 
otherness’ of the referent of her own signature (or as Braidotti also puts it, 

as ‘evidence of the non-unity of the subject and... as guarantee against 
the formulation of new falsely dogmatic or pseudo-universal discourses’ 
(tbid.). 


The current form of ‘radical feminism’ in epistemology must obviously 
be distinguished from that naive ‘feminism of difference’ which actively 
embraces the instinctual (not to say ‘plant-like’9) habit of life conventio- 
nally assigned to women, and which has attracted the by now familiar 
charge of ‘essentialism’. Our ‘radicals’ bear no hostility towards theory —+ 
(they ‘do not scorn theory production’ [sx, p- 208]), but on the contrary 
see feminism as promising to ‘create new subject positions’ (ibid.) or 
modes of representation through which ‘women may adequately 
represent themselves and the world’ (Bx, p. 209). Their professed relation 
to philosophy ıs innovative rather than purely negative: “Philosophy 
[after the ‘crisis’] ... 1s everything that... undoes the classical, normative 
image of thinking, displaces the frontiers of thought, enabling it to 
become more and more open to the multiple and the heterogeneous’ (PD, 
p. 110). Nevertheless, Braidotti at least is not afraid to describe her own 
position as ‘essentialist’, for to her the affirmation of sexual difference 1s a 
‘political strategy which assigns to women as a collective movement the 
right and the competence to define our vision, perception and assessment 
of ourselves’ (oD, p. 102); in this particular sense, Le. that of looking 
forward to the emergence of a woman-generated ‘symbolic bond among _ 
women gaa female sexed beings’, she thinks that ‘a feminist woman S 
theoretician who 18 interested in thinking about sexual difference... today 
cannot afford not to be an essentialist’.'° The accession of women to 
positions of discursive subjecthood will not fulfil the ambitions of 
feminism unless the newly constituted subjects speak as somen—uaniless 
they become the authors of a ‘feminist cogito’ (I, woman, think and 





? Cf. G W. F. Hegel, Philesephy of Right, trs T. M Knox, Oxford 1952, Pp 263 

1° However, she wams against converting this double negative into a positive 
advocacy of essentialism. Whatever exactly may be the force of this caveat, it 1s 
obviously important to distinguish Braidotti’s ‘essentialism’ from the quite different 
sort of view put forward recently under the same label by Martha Nussbaum (“Human 
Functioning and Social Justice In Defense of Anstortelian Essentialism’, Pedstree/ 
Thery 20, 1992 and elsewhere), the main point of which is that there are certan 
universal preconditions of good human functioning, grounded in our charactensticsas —4 
a natural species Both writers share a feminist motive, but—to put my cards on the 
table for a moment—I believe Nussbaum’s brand of ‘essentialism’ has more to offer 
than its mval to the female ‘wretched of the earth’ 
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therefore I say that I, woman, am’ [op, p. 100])."" In the same vein, Grosz 
commends Luce Irigaray for inaugurating a ‘poles of truth, logic and 
reason’, and for offering a form of knowledge ‘committed to the struggles 
in and around specific texts and debates’ (Bx, p. 209). Hence the question 
arises: how can I know, at any given moment, whether my speech 
deserves to be regarded as contributing to the ‘radical’ enterprise—to the 
formation of a feminine symbolic? 


The Problem of Criteria 


It should have been clear a priori—that is, without benefit of the empirical 
evidence provided by attacks on ‘reformism’—that failure to contribute 
was a risk to be reckoned with. After all, no one is claiming that women 
(even outside the women’s movement ...) literally do not speak, even if 
their total collective output of words—at any rate in public, supposedly 
mixed discursive contexts—is well below that of men. The ‘silence’ of 
women postulated by the feminism of difference is a metaphorical one, to 
be understood in terms of the (primarily Lacanian) psychoanalytic 
grounds for regarding the symbolic order as masculine, and to be located 
phenomenologically in women’s sense of the seadequacy of the culturally 
available symbolic resources to express their experience (cf. oD, p. 101; 
BK, p. 209). However, this sense of inadequacy will itself be to some extent 
culturally mediated—to the extent, namely, that it is available to 
reflection and can prompt the purposive activity of trying to create a 
‘feminine symbolic’, rather than exhausting itself in (for example) the 
production of hysterical symptoms. In other words, it 1s only as a thinking 
being, and hence as one already implicated ın the dominant culture, that I 
can engage in the radical feminist project. (Braidotti could agree: “There 1s 
no outside, no easy way out of the social and symbolic system for which 
the male sex has provided the basic parameters of reference... As women 
we are firmly attached to a culture and to a logic of discourse which has 
historically defined woman, and the feminine, in 2 pejorative sense’ [op, 
pp. 103—4]). But now, ın so far as I am so attached, te. ın so far as I have 
learned to function as a speaking subject within the dominant culture, my 
experience of so functioning (as I review it introspectively) will not be 
simply one of expressive frustration: the overall picture will be an 
ambiguous one, comprising elements (or perhaps even a pervasive sense) 
of failure but also, at least locally and occasionally, of success. If it 
contained nothing subjectively recognizable as a moment of success I 
would presumably not bs a speaker—even one labouring under the 
metaphysical burden of women’s exile from the symbolic. (Again we 
might expect Braidotti to agree, since the idea of the subject as a 
‘crossroads of different registers of speech, calling upon different layers of 
lived experience’ [op, p. 93] is indispensable both to her own feminism 
and, ın her view, to any genuinely ‘modern’ philosophy.) 


This point is not intended in any spirit of opposition to the psychoanalytic 
account of subjectivity. It stems, rather, from a need for guidance. 
Granted that the pronoun T is ‘a theoretical fiction that holds together 
the collection of differing layers, the integrated fragments of the ever- 


u Not that I have to be able to ‘define the signifier woman in order to assert it as the 
speaking subject of my discourse’, Bradotn tells us (ibid.). 
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receding horizon of my identty’ (op, p. 93), how am I to distinguish 
between those discursive forms that do, and those that do not, adequately 
represent my experience as an embodied female subject? I would certainly 
not deny that there are introspectible ‘impressions’ of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with a given bout of symbolic expression, just as there are 
of happiness or contentment in general, and of their opposites. The 


trouble is that what satisfies me on day # may leave me entirely swsatisfied _ 


on day # +1,000, by which time I have talked to more people, read more 
books, and undergone various changes of attitude. Now, this in itself 
should not be a problem: any fallibilist epistemology, and that means any 
epistemology able to withstand the realization that ‘truth 18 of this world’ 
(op, p. 103), will accept that our attempts to represent the world to 
ourselves bear the marks of our own limitations—both personal and 
cultural—and are thus vulnerable to the subsequent exposure of those 
limitations. What makes the notion of ‘adequacy’ problematic in our 
context is that the position we have been developing is supposed to be a 
‘radical’, as opposed to ‘reformist’, feminism. That is, it is not supposed to 
rely on the progressive identification and correction of defects in one’s 
belief-set (or ın the structures of representation within which one has been 
operating), but instead on the creation of something qualitatively new—a 
‘feminine symbolic’. 


Back in the 1970s Michéle Le Doeuff threw down an often-quoted 
challenge to the feminism of difference current at that time, with its 
yearning for a supposedly subversive language of unreason: ‘We will not 
talk pidgin to please the colonialists.’" These words may appear to lose 
their force against a position which concedes that there 18 ‘no outside’— 
that we have to remain within the dominant symbolic system, or else 
forfeit the ability to communicate. Yet the concession leaves it unclear 
what theoretical basis there can be for any absolute distinction between 
‘radical’ and ‘reformist’ tendencies in feminist epistemology, or, conse- 
quently, for the patronizing manner in which the latter group are treated 
by Braidott (PD, pp. 199-200)."} So in the remainder of this paper I want 
to ask: do our ‘radicals’ succeed in establishing that any attitude towards 
‘reason’ other than the one censured by Braidotti as ‘reformist’ is so much 
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as possible? To what extent do they manage to distance their owm- 


thinking from the constitutive norms of rationalism, i.e. from traditional 
criteria of cognitive and moral legitimacy? And what account can they 
give of the notion of expressive ‘adequacy’, or, relatedly, of adequacy to 
the political ends of feminism? 


Prospects for Subjectivity 


As far as Braidotti herself ts concerned, it 1s tempting to slip into the role 
of natve rationalist and to point out that her book 1s a hopeless tissue of 





1 Michéle Le Doeuff, ‘Women and Philosophy’, in Tort] Mot, ed , Fresch Femeraist 
Thexght: A Reader, Oxford 1987, p. 196. Cf also Deborah Cameron, Fesranser and 
Linguistic Theery, London 1985, pp. 129-30 for criticism of the idea of ‘writing the 
bod 

3 Face dee Gi Bac ba sec cota S EE EA 
verdict that they have done useful work despite the handicap of a ‘pre-modem’ 
mentality. Cf. also pp, p. 209, ‘duuful daughters of reformist goodwill’. 
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contradiction with respect to the normative. What we need to know is: 
does normativity survive the ‘crisis’ or doesn’t 1t? Braidotti, as we’ve seen, 
nightly points out that ‘[t]he problem of how to make philosophy co-exist 
with [for example] psychoanalysis is symptomatic of the modern 
discursive order’ (PD, p. 84). However, this problem 1s not an absolutely 
new one but a descendant of one that has been current since the eighteenth 
century, namely that of how we can picture ourselves as simultaneously 
conditioned and free. So we may well feel that there 1s something a bit 
feeble about a text that merely alternates between the philosophical 
debunking of traditional normative language and its apparently unself- 
conscious use. Yet just such an alternation is to be found in Braidotti. 


On one hand she indulges freely—both in theoretical and ın practical 
contexts—in the kind of value-judgement typical of truth-orientated 
philosophy. Theoretical: not only does she condemn ‘false universalism’ 
(PD, p. 145) and use verbs like ‘authorize’ and ‘legitimate’ without any 
suggestion of irony (PD, p. 233); she also raises doubts about ‘the coherence 
and therefore the accessibility of the thought of Hélène Cous (pp, p. 242, 
emphasis added), and remarks coldly that the style of Le Doeuff "4 ‘makes 
it... impossible to locate [the author] in one specific position’ (PD, p. 198; 
so much for ‘nomadism’!) Practical: Braidotti continually resorts to the 
language of Enlightenment modernism in her statements about feminist 
politics. Feminism aims at ‘the acquisition of basic socio-political nghts’ 
(PD, p. 145), and analyses female oppression not just ın symbolic terms but 
in terms of ‘concrete exploitation’ (PD, p. 210); it ‘denounc[es] the 
injustice accomplished against women’ (PD, p. 264); 1t even condemns the 
submission of thought to ‘negative impulses’ as a ‘mutilation of the 
human spint’ (PD, p. 280). (So much for ‘closet humanism’, a term of 
censure as recently as the previous chapter [rD, p. 266]!) 


On the other hand, in addition to the previously mentioned remarks 
about rationalist ‘aggression’ and ‘paranoia’, we have such passages as 
that in which she says it 13 an ‘advantage’ of the philosophy of Gilles 
Deleuze that ıt ‘finally puts a stop to the traditional search for ideas or lines 
which are “just” (in theory and politics alike) ... 1f ideas are projectiles 
launched into time they can be neither “just” nor “‘false”’ (pp, p. 125); or 
tells us that “Unlike their more liberal-minded colleagues, radical feminist 
philosophers do not argue for the implicitly moral value of the feminist 
standpoint ...’ (PD, p. 264—the same page on which she says that “The 
feminist philosophical position of difference has the double merit not only 
of denouncing the injustice accomplished agasast women, but also of shaking up 
the power-foundations of [traditional epistemology] . . .’ [emphasis 
added]. "’) 


Question: what does it mean to ‘denounce an injustice’ if ideas (or ‘lines’) 





"4 In Hipparchta’s Cheice, Oxford 1991. 

1 The immediate contradiction here would be resolved if Braidott: wanted simply to 
dissociate herself from the idea that women are morally superior to men, as she goes on 
to do in the continuation of the sentence I suppose it 1s this latter disclaimer that she 1s 
developing when she then adds: ‘The feminist ethics ıs based rather on the 
revendication of sexual difference as a value-free notioa, not submitted to a hierarchical 
system of values.’ However, the other disclaimer 1s undeniably present. 
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can be neither just nor false? Or if you do not consider your own 
standpoint morally preferable to that of the bunch you are denouncing? 
Perhaps Braidotti will say: Well, I did warn you; I told you to expect ‘a 
game of multiplicities that may collapse into cacophony and even shock 
some sensitive cars’ (PD, p. 14). This is, as far as I can see, unanswerable, 
just as you might find yourself at a loss to respond to someone who told 
you in one-to-one conversation that they did not pretend to be a unitary 
subject and that multiplicities, cacophony, etc. were in the offing. What 1s 
one supposed to say—‘Goodness, I never imagined anything like that 
could happen to yon’? 


I realize that ın taking this tone I run the risk of sounding philistine. If the 
dispersal of the subject is a legitimate topic for conversation, how can it be 
illegitimate as a topic- for one-to-one conversation, which after all can be 
philosophical in content? But that is not what I am suggesting. My 
objection is not at all to Braidotti’s ‘pessimism of the intelligence’, but 
rather to her tendency to import this pessimism into the space of 
subjective activity—of thought or deliberation, viewed as an attempt to 
arrive at the best possible beliefs or decisions. I suppose it 1s true that even 
here there is a constructive role for ‘pessimism’ in that discouragement 
over one’s own individual incompetence as a classical truth-seeker might 
be helped by reflection on the collective incompetence; ıt is in this sense 
that abandonment of the idea of an ‘ultimate truth’ is potentially 
liberating (cf. pp, p. 15: <... free at last from the encumbenng pursuit of 
completion, synthesis, fullness ...”). But if the mark of a ‘post-crisis’ 
thinker—one who no longer identifies the subject with his or her ‘wilful, 
conscious self’—is to be a kind of lassitude in respect of the demands of 
classical reason, ¢.g. a merely intermittent or half-hearted commitment, 
even in the context of theory, to the avoidance of self-contradiction, then 
I want to say’ very well, the synthetic power of the T 1s ‘a grammatical 
necessity, a theoretical fiction’ (OD, p. 93). But the point about a ‘fiction’ of 
this kind 1s that 1t 1s something to which we are committed by our forms of 
expression; hence that unless we have an alternative to those forms of 
expression, it 1s a device that we must consider not optional but 
mandatory.’ For example, my own unitary subjectivity 1s something to 
which I commit myself pragmatically every tme I use the pronoun T in 
the typical way, 1.e. the way that does not involve keeping track of an 
object; and this remains true regardless of the degree of knowingness (and 
hence of humility or 1rony) with which I may look upon my own usage 
from the standpoint of reflection. In particular, that commitment 1s one 
that I make every time I venture to say what T think. Is there any 
alternative, from this ‘inner’ or participatory standpoint, to the identifice- 
tion of the subject with her ‘wilful, conscious self’? Or as Kant would put 
1t, how can we act (and that includes cognitive activity) otherwise than 
under the ‘idea of freedom’? This question 1s in no way alien to Braidott’s 
frame of reference, since she herself invites feminists to ‘rethink the unity 
of the subject’ and poses the quasi-Kantian problem (Pp, p. 281): ‘... how 
to reconcile the recognition of the problematic nature of the construction 





16 Cf Ludwig Wittgenstein, Phslesepbrcal Investigatroas, Oxford 1967, Part I, p. 307: 
‘= Are you not really 2 behaviounst in disguise? Aren’t you at bottom really saying that 
everything except human behaviour 1s a ficnon?”?”—If I do speak of a fiction, then it 1s 
of a grammatical fiction.’ Thus is not intended to grve any comfort to behaviounsm. 
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of subjectivity with the political necessity of asserting women as the 
subjects of another story?” 


Who is ‘Modern’? 


That brings me to my next point, which 1s that it would be a serious error 
to take on trust the suggestion that whereas ‘reformist’ thinkers cling toa 
‘pre-modem’ conception of the subject (as unitary, centred and so forth), 
the ‘radicals’ have emancipated themselves from any such conception. 
The problem here is that we do not have any satisfactory textual criterion 
by which to distinguish the two camps. It is already clear that the contrast 
cannot be drawn in terms of engagement in, or abstinence from, ethical 
discourse; nor, I think, would Braidotti herself wish to draw ıt in this way, 
since she speaks of the ‘profoundly ethical passion underlying feminist 
thought’ (PD, p. 278) and commends Mitchel Foucault for pointing us 
towards ‘a new ethics that would not be sexually biassed’ (pp, p. 90). Does 
it depend, then, on what else one says—on whether ethical remarks are 
juxtaposed within a single text, as they are in Braidotti’s, with remarks 
that question the status of the ethical, or that explicitly distance the 
speaker from the assumption of unitary subjectivity or the goal of non- 
contradiction? But this kind of test will not do either. On the one hand it 18 
too crudely empirical; on the other it appears, oddly enough, to draw on 
an excessively authoritarian conception of the nature of theory. ‘Crudely 
empirical’, because if the simple fact of participation in the normative 
habit of thought does not yet convict one of a ‘pre-modern’ or ‘pre-criais’ 
mentality, then we can hardly presume to attribute such a mentality 
indiscriminately to any writer who displays ‘ethical passion’ but omits to 
include the standard disclaimers. For example, perhaps the writer has 
made the disclaimers before and thinks it superfluous to repeat them. Or 
again (and this is where we begin to sense an authoritarian assumption in 
the background), perhaps it has never occurred to her that when one tries 
to achieve a theoretical understanding of something—an understanding 
that goes beyond so-called ‘common sense’—one might be taken to be 
starting out on the road towards some global, univocal, even ‘totalitarian’ 
construct. Perhaps her social experience is not such as to endow the 
activity of ‘thinking’, for her, with the connotations of ‘masterful self- 
control’ (pp, p. 4) or military invincibility which Braidotti plausibly tells 
us belong to it in the French academic setting. 


Consider the women we meet in the ‘Fourth Notebook’ of Hipparcbia’s 
Choice, where Le Doeuff discusses the practice of clitoridectomy in some 
parts of Africa and by some African ethnic communities in France. I can 
easily imagine that someone engaged in the feminist resistance to this 
practice might, gaa activist, fail to see the urgency of ‘pessimistic’ 
philosophical thoughts about the limitations of theory and the opacity of 
the subject. In attending to what such a person had to say, therefore, I 
would interpret the absence of the disclaimers valued by Braidotti—t.e. of 
the discursive signs available for the purpose of identifying oneself as a 
‘post-crisis’ thinker—as evidence that I am dealing, not with a ‘closet 
humanist’ or with someone who ‘lives theoretically ın a pre-modem 
universe’, but with someone for whom that region of speculation 1s, for 
the moment at least, unimportant. Even someone for whom speculative 
questions are particularly apt to arise, such as an academic philosopher, 
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will put them aside at those times when her strongest imaginative 
identification is with those for whom, at the relevant moment, they do sot 
arise. This is not a matter of condescension (since, as we’ve seen, even the 
subtlest thinker can have her ‘ethical passions’): it 18 a matter of respect 
for, and curiosity about, the differences between the intellectual priorities 
of differently situated people. Nor, on the other hand, is it an anti- 
intellectual position: to resist the suggestion that there can be no 
genuinely contemporary thought which does not explicitly address the 
pessimistic agenda of the ‘crisis’ is not to seek the suppression of that set 
of questions or to dismiss them as unimportant. The point is simply that, 
even in a time of ‘crisis’, the crisis itself is not the only thing to talk about. 
Indeed, the more fully we assimilate Braidotti’s own message about the 
‘incompleteness’ of thought in general, the less eager we shall be to lay 
down rules about what bas to be discussed by anyone who wants their 
writing to be contemporary, i.e. to be a vehicle for current human 
experience. Hence in this connection too I conclude that ‘radical’ 
feminism fails to make good its claim to occupy 2 position theoretically 
superior to that of the ‘reformists’. 


Finally, I want to turn to the question of political evaluation, a question 
that can only increase in urgency as we prepare to embark on a ‘politics’ of 
theory. Grosz writes of Irigaray (BK, p. 209) that ‘her work 1s quite logical, — 
rational and true in terms of quite different criteria, perspectives and values 
than those dominant now’. We might wonder whether some of these 
criteria possess greater authority than others, or whether there are ssw ply 
different criteria. Reviewing Grosz’s argument, we find that she has 
committed herself to the former alternative (Bx, p. 194): ‘Nor am I here 
affirming a relativism that asserts the equal value of all positions or 
perspectives. Relativism amounts to an abdication of the right to judge or 
criticize a position—any position—and a disavowal of any politics in so 
far as all positions are rendered equivalent.’ 


Now to deny that all positions are of equal value 1s presumably to commit 
oneself to the adoption, so far as one’s own thinking is concerned, of 
those positions whose value appears to be the greatest. But in that case an 
abstract, totalizing rejection of the rationalist desire for self-legitimation™ 
will no longer be possible, for no one who is party to the attempt to think 
only what can withstand critical serutiny can disown this desire. ‘Legitimate’, 
in an epistemological context, just means ‘not open to rationally coercive 
criticism’, and this is a characteristic that all those who reject relativism 
must want their views to possess. The desire for legitimacy is not 
inherently ‘paranoid’'7—that is, ıt should not automatically be seen as 
springing from a primitive fear of being out of line, an emotional 
investment in constituted authority per se. What it does express 1s an 
investment in the good opinion of oms or another sxb-set of one’s fellow 


17 At this point I am allowing myself the license of addressing a composite ‘radical 
feminism’ which 1s not precisely that of either of my sources (the remark about 
‘parano’ was not Grosz’s but Braidotti’s). Perhaps, indeed, Braidott ts a kind of 
relativist, since she states with apparent satisfaction that for Foucault ıt 1s ‘quite illusory - 
to want to differentiate between reality and its representations’ (pp, p. 86) This 
however leaves one wondering what clum a feminist discourse of ‘nghts’, 
‘exploitation’ and ‘injustice’ could possibly have on the attention of the uncommutted. 
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(cognitive) subjects, 1.e. of the totality of those who may be on hand to 
give or withhold approval of one’s beliefs and actions."* As a thinker in 
general, I want my thinking to be such as to win acceptance from anyone 
else who may qualify in my judgement as 2 competent thinker; I care 
whether or not it does so just to the extent that I acknowledge their 
competence. The same applies, mutatis mutandis, to my operations as a 
feminist thinker. And this is not an epistemologically reductionist 
suggestion, since I rate people as competent or incompetent thinkers not 
by reference to their social or professional status but by critical attention 
to what they think—or at any rate I recognize an obligation to try to do 
that. 


But tf this is correct there will be no room, either, fora totalizing rejection 
of the gestures of exclusion and discrimination characteristic of 
rationality. Feminism cannot, pecs Braidotti (PD, p. 157), be ‘against the 
very existence of power’ or against the very idea of using power to give 
practical effect to our considered opinions.'? Rather, feminists should 
recognize that they have an interest in subjecting power-formations to 
judgements of value and in trying to secure the existence of tolerably 
good ones (on pain of being saddled with intolerably bad ones by default). 
Similarly, if it makes sense to speak of ‘adequately represent[ing] ... the 
world’ (Bx, p. 209; cf. op, p. 101: ‘highly insufficient and inadequate to 
express Our experience’), then an evaluative ordering of modes of 
representation must be possible, bunging with it the discriminatory 
attitude implicit in any ordering process; indeed, pace Grosz’s own critical 
review of assumptions embodied in the dominant rationality (Bx, p. 1 89), 
we shall even be obliged to ‘accord a recalcitrance to reality’, since if any 
meaning can be attached to this notion of ‘recalcitrance’, ıt must surely 
apply to the face reality will display towards reedeqwate attempts at 
representing it. Similarly again with the notions of ‘improvement’ and 
‘progress’. According to Grosz (Bx, p. 207), ‘These are the two poles 
around which this questioned reason oscillates—an unbridled “‘irrationa- 
lism” that verges on a celebration of ignorance and entrapment in what 1s 
(sociopolitically) gives and a project of self-improving progress towards 
perfection, both of which are equally unacceptable.’ But how can they be 
equally unacceptable? Has the ant-relativist an alternative to the critical 
monitoring of her own belief-set or, consequently, to the ‘project of self- 
improving progress’? And if we add ‘towards perfection’, isn’t that just to 
unpack the concept of ‘progress’? What I am suggesting, in short, is that 
in so far as the ‘radical’ position involves a dental of political (or more 
generally of epistemological) relativism, ıt is drawn unavoidably into 





"* Braidotu comes close to sharing this view of things: ‘So long as other women are 
here and now sustaining this discursive power game, so long as a community 
legitimates it, a poliucally redefined collective subject—a female symbolic system— 
can indeed empower the subjective becoming of each one of us’ (OD, p. 102) Once 
again, though, it ıs not clear thet the concept of legitimation in use here 1s an 
epistemological (as opposed to a psychological or sociological) one. (Contrast the 
occurrences of the verbs ‘authorize’ and ‘legitimate’ cited from pp, p. 233.) 

"9 I agree bere with the observation of Ton] Moi in ‘Patriarchal Thought and the Drive 
for Knowledge’, pp. 192—3, that ‘just as the child’s attempt to impose control and order 
on its world cannot be equated with exploitative domination, ıt 1s singularly unhelpful 
to see all forms of intellectual mastery sımply as aggressive control and domination’, 
since by this standard the bicycle will be no leas suspect than the hydrogen bomb. 
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complicity with the rationalist habit of thought for which differences 
are—not always, to be sure, but sometimes—‘submitted to a hierarchical 
system of values’ (cf. PD, p. 264). 


The ‘radical feminism of sexual difference’ seems to shrink from the guilt 
of this complicity and to seek to project it on to others. This attitude 
shows a failure to register that if there 1s indeed ‘no outside’ (cf. op, p. 103) 
with respect to the prevailing symbolic system, any purposive confron- 
tation with that system—and that means any politically motivated 
confrontation—will necessarily issue from a position internal to it, and 
will thus be no less ‘reformist’ in principle than the work ıt would like to 
use as a foil for its own radicalism. We may agree that the ‘drive for 
knowledge 1s structurally incapable of achieving total insight or perfect 
mastery’,’° but as long as we remain committed to practices of non- 
arbitrary value-judgement— commitment implicit, for instance, ın the 
portrayal of feminism as seeking to promote conditions of sdeguate self- 
expression for women—we cannot claim to have found an exit from the 
internal teleology of thinking. 


Materialist critiques of rationality offer not an absolute, but only a 
relative, transcendence of the participatory perspective on rational 
thought and action. They can never simply pronounce that perspective 
untenable, for unless we are willing to abandon political expression 
altogether ın favour of the merely symptomatic kind, there ıs no other 
ground for us to stand on. What such critiques can do is to problematize 
our position as thinking and deliberating subjects by introducing a new 
dimension of suspicion or discomfort into our occupancy of that position. 
In itself, though, the thought that our ‘knowledges’ are materially 
conditioned—or even, more specifically, the thought that they are 
gendered—is a purely abstract one which can be deployed against those 
‘knowledges’ only at the price of demoting the internal perspective to the 
status of a ‘night in which all cows are black’.*" If we are to do anything 
with it—anything, that is, short of renouncing critical judgement 
entirely, a course to which'even ‘radical’ feminism seems disinclined—we 
have to have something concrete to mediate between the bare principle of 
epistemic materialism and the particular spatio-temporal situation out of 
which we have to live on as thinkers and agents. If there is no specific 
structural feature of our present way of representing the world about 
which we can come to believe that it is (i) unacceptable and (ii) eliminable, 
epistemic materialism can make no difference to us. But then the only way 
in which ıt can make a difference to us is by our acquiescing in the guilt of 
‘reformism’. 


= Tori! Mot, ‘Patriarchal Thought’, p 202. 
1 Cf G. W. F. Hegel, Phememenolegy of Spirit, trs. A.V Muller, Oxford 1977, p 9 (with 
reference to Schelling’s unsatisfactory conception of the absolute) 
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motifs 
Julian Stallabrass 


Success and Failure of Peter Fuller 


The British have not been well served by their most popular critics of 
modern art. Their specious prose and philosophical posturing often 
masked confused, contradictory thought, producing a writing that was 
both patronizing and mystifying. They tended to be isolated by an 
atmosphere of philistine hostility which rarely allowed them to proceed 
beyond an endless rehearsal of fundamentals—supposing that their 
thought would have allowed ıt. The most celebrated critic of the Thatcher 
years was not one to accept this condition lightly: Peter Fuller was an 
irascible and uncompromising writer, who, while never forgetting to 
court a public, journeyed from Marxist to conservative, from materialist 
to quasi-religious views, barely touching the middle ground. Of his early 
affiliations Fuller wrote, ‘... in the early 1970s, I certainly came close to 
believing that the editorial board of the Nig had access to “The Truth”, to 
which I could be a party 1f only I understood therr texts correctly." This 
attitude was abandoned in the later seventies in favour first of essentialism 
(founded on psychoanalysis and biology) and then conservatism. Two 
recent books, assembled from fragments of Fuller’s work, provide an 
Opportunity to assess his later writing and to suggest its relation to the 
state of contemporary art and criticism: Peter Fuller's Modern Patnters is a 
collection of essays and lectures, and Hesry Moore is collated from 
published essays and unpublished notes according to a plan which Fuller 
had made before his death in 1990.” Fuller’s books and Modern Painters, 
the magazine which he founded, reached a public well beyond the 
normally closed circle of the art world, and so they are interesting not only 
for their content but also as cultural phenomena. Although, following his 
death, his reputation has gone into decline, an analysis of Fuller’s work 
and political trajectory may yield insights into the condition of culture 
under Thatcherism. 


Fuller’s passage from Left to Right was common enough, yet perhaps in 
his case its form was peculiar. His early materialism was radical but literal, 





! Peter Fuller, Marches Past, London 1986, p. 7. 

* Peter Fuller's Modern Painters. Reflectroas ox British Art, edited by John McDonald, 
Methuen, London 1993, £25 (henceforth up). Despite the title, the essays are from a 
variety of sources, not just Medera Painters, and they include some not previously 
published; Hesry Moers. An Interpretatrea, edited by Anthony O’Hear, Methuen, 
London 1993, £16 (henceforth Hx). 
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fixed on the determining force of the market. For instance in 1976 Fuller 
endorsed Hugh Jenkins’s argument that art should be entirely freed from 
the market so that historically significant works would become available 
to all > Puncturing the transcendence of art meant revealing its basis in 
money: he asked Jasper Johns if he restricted his output to keep prices 
high, and quizzed the dealer Leslie Waddington about the propriety of his 
financial dealings and the payment of tax.4 Later, the extent of his 
conservatism was equally absolute; the market was considered completely 
irrelevant to the aesthetic quality of work produced, as though it were a 
transparent and entirely natural system (MP, p. 41). 


At its best and most-considered, Fuller’s criticism held out a powerful 
vision of a culture in crisis, evaporating between the poles of triumphant 
but mendacious commercial media and liberal but vacuous fine arts. 
Using Sebastiano Timpanaro’s biological materialism, and Raymond 
Willtams’s relation of biological processes to the material techniques of 
making art, Fuller argued that the material basis of fine-art media 
themselves could serve as the foundation for a non-ideological practice 
which might open up glimpses of a socialist future.’ The analysis was 
often acute but the recommendations were less than convincing, and 
elements which were later to serve conservatism were already evident. 
Timpanaro was used to support the priority of biology, not only in terms 
of history, but also in terms of importance. The idea of material processes 
was later extended well beyond mere media to more properly ideological 
notions of ‘the conventions and devices which are the inhentance of a 
living ... tradition’ (HM, p. 8). 


Later, Fuller saw his switching of allegiances as a meaningful narrative so, 
while he often relented his Marxist past in print, he was reluctant to 
dispose of the husks of leftist terminology. ‘Materialism’, ‘structures of 
feeling’ and ‘the aesthetic dimension’ recur until the end, stripped of all 
connection with the critical theories in which they had originated. Even 
Fuller’s early work used materialist analysis only for art which had failed: 
‘When little or no work strives to transcend the present and affirm the 
potentialities of the future, a critical methodology based on social and 
economic analysis becomes almost sufficient.” In other words, materia- 
lism was ‘almost’ sufficient to analyse degenerate modernism but was 
inappropriate to authentic art. Bankrupt avant-garde work was con- 
trasted with art which provided ‘glimpses of moments of becoming’ in a 
historically transcendent sense.” Yet behind such phrases, spiced with 
Benjamin, there was never any sense of just what reality should be 
transcended. Even Fullers materialism was only ever its spint. His 
sentences often bring to mind Enc Morecambe’s reply to André Previn 
when told he was playing the wrong notes; they are the nght notes, he 
said, but maybe not in the right order. 


3 ‘Hugh Jenkins’s Rule What did the Former Minister for the Arts Achieve’, Art 
Meathly, no. 2, November 1976, p. 3. 

4 ‘Jasper Johns Interviewed, I’, Art Meathi, no. 19, September 1978, p. 6, “Leshe 
Waddington on Art and tts Marketing’, Art Meath}, no. 11, October 1977, pp. 14-15. 
1 “The Fine Arts After Modernism’, NLA 119, January—February 1980, pp. 57-8. 

6 The Coss in British Art’, Art Meath, no 8, June 1977, P. 9. 

7 "The Coss in British Art. Part I’, Art Mest, no. 9, July-August 1977, p. 14. 
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A Shared Symbolic Order 


Fuller exercised his invective indiscrmunately, yet all that was most 
positive in his writing was negative. His descriptions of contemporary art 
as empty and trivial were often accurate. For Fuller, such art was rootless 
and unpopular; ordinary people rejected it ın favour of the comfortable 
figuration of chocolate boxes, advertisements and the Royal Academy’s 
Summer Exhibition. Modernist art, like its architecture, was a negative 
image of what an art should be: industrial, inhuman, serial and anti- 
aesthetic. Andy Warhol was its paradigmatic figure. Here was an artist 
who deliberately cultivated and exploited the banality of mass culture: ‘... 
Warhol’s imagination was negligible, his painterly skills nugatory, and 
his aesthetic sensibility non-existent . . . there is nothing there except “the 
evil of banality”, exaesthesia itself’ (up, p. 138). Fuller rightly criticized 
much of the nonsense talked about Warhol, yet his own judgement was 
typically absolute. There was a complete refusal to see that there might be 
anything radical about the artist’s project. He had no conception that 
Warhol’s very blankness, inhuman repetition and absolute commercial- 
ism might critically illuminate just these qualities in the art world as a 
whole. 


The fundamental problem with contemporary art, as Fuller saw it, was 
the lack of a ‘shared symbolic order’ on which its foundations could rest 
and from which sophisticated yet accessible superstructures could be 
built. Without such a bedrock of common understanding, art tended 
towards the simplistic or the incoherent. For Fuller, the emptiness and 
autonomy of modernist art reflected its lack of social function: the arts 
could be free only because they were irrelevant to the stifling and 
inescapable operation of the ‘mega-visual’ culture of advertising and 
commercial imagery.’ When this argument is made from the Left, the 
focus rests on the destruction by capital of organic communities which 
had created their own common cultural context. However, Fuller’s leftist 
critique of conventional modernism (especially the work of Anthony 
Caro, Bridget Riley and Richard Hamilton) required little adjustment to 
shift it to a judgement from the Right, which lamented the lack of an 
authoritarian, religious system. The shared symbolic order had been 
abandoned with the religion on which it had rested, and the blame lay 
with Darwin and geology. Fuller’s belief that such an order had held fast 
until the middle of the nineteenth century is of course extremely dubious. 
It ignores the repression of dissent, the great diversity of views, and the 
critique of religious doctrine on logical and historical grounds from 
Voltaire onwards, while favouring a fabricated tradition of earnest 
English cranks and eccentrics, of which Fuller was self-consciously a 
member. 


With the fall of a shared symbolic order not only art but mankind’s whole 
relation to nature suffered; once it was learnt that ‘the natural world was 
unrelated to divine creative activity’, it came to be regarded as fit only for 
exploitation (wP, p. 59). Fuller writes as 1f such exploitation dated only 
from the last half of the nineteenth century, and as if Genesis could not be 
used as a pretext for environmental despoilation. Nature was supposed to 





* See Beyond the Crisis m Art, London 1980, p. 61. 
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serve as an absolute grounding for Fuller’s theones, and he occasionally 
flirted with scientific theories ın order to make this foundation seem more 
plausible. So fractals pointed towards ‘the scientific truth of the Romantic 
insight that the whole world is contained ın a grain of sand’ (mP, p. 180). 
Yet in citing Clement Greenberg to the effect that ‘the highest aesthetic 
sensibility rests on the same basic assumptions ... as to the nature of 
reality as does the “advanced” thinking contemporaneous with it’, Fuller 
claims that here he was wrong on this most fundamental of issues (a, p. 
75). Fuller’s use of science, then, was hardly a matter of principle, but 
rather an expedient employed whenever it was convenient. Chaos theory 
and its visual expression in fractals are indeed likely to be of service to 
materialism for they demonstrate how forms of great complexity and 
variation can be derived from the action of very simple forces. In chaos 
theory, nature (but only part of it) emerges as structured but radically 
contingent, while in Fuller’s writing it 1s unified and departicularized, a 
Victorian moral essence or inhabiting spirit. As a basis for his theories, it 
was static and ahistorical, no hint of the dialectic played through ıt. 


One exception to this generalized nature lay in his use of psychoanalysis 
where Fuller, unlike many other critics and art historians, was laudably 
committed to a particular and refutable position, based on the theories of 
D. W. Winnicott. Fuller’s conversion to psychoanalysis which, on his ~ 
own account, marked the beginning of his move away from the Left, was 
another part of his search for objective foundations. Unfortunately, his 
use of its language was often somewhat crass, used to flavour biographical 
or descriptive passages and as a source for anecdotes which could support 
interpretations based on ‘nature’. Fuller described the supposed import- 
ance of the Yorkshire landscape for Henry Moore: 


... nature as the extension of the mother, the earth mother violated by miners 
and warriors, full of tunnelling and cutting In his works a strong, powerful and 
instinctive response to the Pennine rocks fuses with an equally strong and 
instinctive response to the female body. The female body 1s seen as a child views 
the mother’s body, as a source of sustenance, nurture and aggression, as an 
environment, rather than as an object of sexual desire (Fw, p. 18) 


The problem 1s not whether this description is an accurate account of | 
Moore’s psychological attitude, but how Fuller could possibly know one 
way or the other. Another section of Hesry Moore applies Winnicott’s 
theories to the artist’s treatment of the subject of the mother and child 
with dubious interpretations and analogies (Hm, p. 68ff). Again the 
difficulty 1s that, in the absence of a patient to cure, one set of arbitrary 
associations is as plausible as any other. Fuller suggests that Moore’s 
celebrated splitting of the figure into two separate pieces may represent 
the beautiful ‘object mother’ and the sublime ‘environment mother’ (Hw, 
pp. 81-2) but makes no recommendations for which piece should be 
regarded as which for any particular work. In fact ın many sculptures 
(including the Lincoln Center Rerlwng Figure, 1963—65) a straightforward 
masculine—feminine opposition is more likely, and, as with Moore’s use of 
gender characterizations in general, benefits from a social rather than a | 
psychoanalytic treatment. More generally, the mapping of the play of 
infants which has no genre, technique or medium onto the public practice 
of art 1s of doubtful value. Fuller always assumes that the psychoanalytical 
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and natural foundation of a work of art is the most significant thing about 
it. 


Moral McCarthyism 


Nature was not a sufficient basis for an oppositional aesthetic, partly 
because modernism had its own well-developed claims to it, and partly 
because it could not be used to differentiate between nations. National 
tradition, however, might well serve as a bulwark against internationaliz- 
ing modernism, especially in England where a case could reasonably be 
made that it was part of the English character to resist modernism in 
favour of a Romantic engagement with nature, or at least a commonsense 
attachment to the sloping roofs and not overly regimented gardens of 
suburbia. Fuller’s answer to the success of modernism and mass culture 
lay in a difficult attempt to re-establish links with native traditions, 
evolving a means of expression which created a new symbolic order 
without the foundation of religious belief. Fine painting and sculpture 
was needed, which built on the strengths of national tradition, appealing 
to sensibilities nurtured by ‘the complexion of our skies, the trim 
physiognomy of our fields and hedgerows, .. . the gentle variability of our 
weather ...’? The English painters whom Fuller most admired—David 
Bomberg, John Piper, John Bellany, Frank Auerbach—worked repre- 
sentationally, depicting either landscape or the human body, and were 
committed to the traditional concerns of paint handling, colour harmony 
and the representation of space. 


In the construction of an authentic national tradition, those who stood 1n 
the way were condemned 1n terms reminiscent of McCarthyism. In the 
editorial to the first issue of Modera Pataters, Fuller claimed that art-world 
institutions do not regard themselves as: 


an integral part of a common national culture—nor are they seen as such by the 
wider public Indeed, contemporary art ın this country us, by and large, 
administrated by those who feel no particular affection for this nation or its 
people, with 1ts diverse traditions, customs, and landscapes. ...'° 


McCarthyism was combined with anti-Americanism. Fuller demonized 
the United States, conflating the nature of the multinational culture 
industry with the character of its main country of origin. Of Manhattan he 
wrote: 


This ıs the stranded whale’s anus. Its tawdriness 1s that of London’s Soho 
inflated ten umes... the West Side Highway had, in parts, been shut off and was 
being allowed to erode itself into the sea, ... the piers that projected from parts 
of this ruin had become meeting places for homosexuals... 2 Fellint-like image 
of an equivalent to the Late Roman Empire. That is how I see the whole city. 
Each time I come here, New York seems visibly more corrupted, tacky, 
decadent. ... The seediness of Times Square has become, for me, the symbol of 
this terrifying city. Here, it is as rf all the aesthetic and affective links between the 
cuppled materiality of the body and the inflated superficiality of the 





9 Images of God: The Conselatsous of Last Ilfussems, London 1988, p 129. 
1° Editoral. A Renaissance in Britsh Art’, Medera Panters, vol. 1, no. 1, spong 1988, 
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phantasmagonc image had been abolished: unless you have stood here, you 
cannot understand New York punung." 


In New York, at least, the relation between the social, the political and the 
aesthetic was transparently readable. Fuller argued that modernist 
formalism was particularly appropriate to the United States: 


There the superficiality of the new aesthetic, its reliance on visual sensation 
drvorced from natural form, spiritual values or, come to that, any deeply rooted 
sense of cultural tradition, was a posttrve advantage. In the thin and ugly climate 
of modern American ‘cultural’ life, this art of mere sensation flounshed as it 
could never hope to do ın the English countryside (mp, p 111) 


In fact, in matters of taste, one should never trust ‘an American (who 
comes from an anaesthetized culture)’,’* nor indeed should one have 
much faith in Germans whose ‘nihilism’ from Friedrich to Kiefer is as 
much a national tradition as ‘English sympathetic immersion in nature’ 


(uP, p. 25ff). 


The same English good sense and moderation which, at least on some 
level, had preserved their aesthetic sense had also made them resistant to 
political extremism, the two being wonderfully blended ın Fuller. The 
modernist sculptors who followed Caro were ‘literal sculptural Stali- 
nists’, while the Bntish neo-romantic revival of the thirties and forties 
‘unlike futurism and modernism, could never have led to fascism’ (HM, 
pp. 41-2). The claim implied in ‘led’ 18 quite extraordinary even by 
Fuller’s standards, but, leaving this aside, the statement is still false: 
modernist artists were of course persecuted by the Nazis, whereas ın Italy 
futurism was one of a number of permitted trends ın a more catholic arts 
scene. In both countries, neo-classicism was officially sanctioned. 
Furthermore, if things had gone differently, a fascist state in Britain could 
well have made use of a nationalist neo-romanticism. 


In his clearer moments, Fuller was well aware that traditions are 
fabricated and fought over."4 Later his purpose in reactivating tradition 
was the construction of consoling illusions, conscious ideologies which 
would transcend the godless condition of the modern world. In great art, 
wherever there is depredation or despair, there is also bound to be 
redemption: ‘Lowry found in the imagery of industrial decline, a secular 
equivalent for the religious idea of the Fall, and, through his painting 
techniques, reinstated hints of paradise into this dismal reality ...’ (mp, p. 
99). Inverting the Marxist exposure of ideological falsehood, Fuller came 
to recommend it: the modernist turned figurative sculptor, Glynn 
Williams, was praised for ‘embracing illusion’ (Hm, p. 64). Fuller put 
himself in a curious but perhaps not atypical position with these views. 
Obviously, if we know that something is an illusion then it may cease to 
work as such. If the aesthetic is seen as an independent realm, then the 
character of its relation to life and reality must remain mysterious, and its 
relevance and purity tend to be simultaneously asserted in an affirmation 





n ‘Excerpts from a New York Diary’, Art Meathi, no. 33, February 1980, p 14. 
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and denial of its connection with the profane world. The aesthetic was at 
once absolutely necessary to life, and absolutely independent of politics 
and economics. 


Patronage from Above 


A contradiction is evident when Fuller lauds middle-class taste and 
common sense while vilifying the triumph of mega-visual culture. Fuller 
was faced with the general problem of why, given natural predilections 
and strong national traditions, English people gullibly let an authentic 
culture slip away in favour of aesthetic nullity. We have seen that in part 
the reason was the decline of religion, but Fuller writes in such voluntarist 
terms that this can only be part of the answer. In meeting this question, 
there are further intimations of the turn to the Right. Much of the 
explanation lay simply in people’s unequal ability to distinguish aesthetic 
quality: “The capacity to recognize it ... appears to be rooted in a 
genetically variable ability for intuitive judgement and/or the cultivation 
of exceptional taste.’ The latter clause is of course circular, leaving 
heredity as the basis. 


Using the analyses of Perry Anderson and Tom Nairn, Fuller had long 
argued that the peculiarity of English art was due to the nation’s unique 
alliance of the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie.'® He could hardly continue 
commending middle-class taste while it was obvious that they were the 
main purveyors and consumers of mass culture, but a way out was to try 
to revive the traditional alliance he had once used as a point of critique. 
This partly explains why ın his later wnting Fuller courted royalty and 
members of the aristocracy. The first issue of Modern Painters reprinted 
Prince Charles’s foolish comments on modern architecture, along with an 
essay by Lord Gowne, who was to become a regular contributor. Where 
Fuller’s prose was once freighted with Marxist terminology, it was now 
weighed down with details of country seats. Fuller went as far as to state, 
‘For the time being, I feel that, in Britain, the best chance of a national 
aesthetic revival lies in the improbable hands of Prince Charles, heir to the 
throne’ (mP, p. 47). Since royalty and aristocracy were living embodi- 
ments of a national tradition, this was not simply snobbery but rather the 
logical place for him to turn for enlightened patronage and sesthetic 
leadership. Democratic processes were useless for deciding aesthetic 
matters because ordinary people are steeped in the dregs of commercial 
art: ‘... there is no alternative to positive, discriminating patronage from 
above’.'? So, in answering the question of how an authentic national 
culture had been lost, Fuller claimed that the postwar decline of neo- 
romanticism was largely due to the replacement of cultural grandees like 
Lord Clark by grey, bourgeois bureaucrats implicated in the modernist 
conspiracy. There was also the strong suggestion in the positive criticism 
that while plebs might turn to, say, Lowry, for consolation, the elite who 
recommend it know that its positive charge 1s illusory. 





1 Iwages of Ged, p. 59. 
16 «The Fine Arts After Modernism’, pp 46-7. 
17 Sereng Through Berger, London 1988, p. 150. 
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Moore and Bacon 


Lest English culture be judged beyond resuscitation, it was important 
that Fuller find at least one successful artist who was at once innovative 
and traditional, contemporary and conservative. The most obvious 
example was Henry Moore whose marrying of figurative and abstract 
forms ın sculpture had won him international fame. Fuller’s fundamental 
argument about Moore runs as follows: ‘Without access to a living, 
iconographic religious tradition, but through his re-invention of 
sculptural tradition and his ngorous exploration of natural form, Moore 
was able to show that a secular art of high sentiment is still possible in our 
time’ (HM, p. 89). Moore was Fuller’s ideal contemporary artist, yet even 
here the critic’s understanding of the work was highly contentious. 
Moore ıs usually thought of as a modernist, but Fuller must show that this 
is a mistaken view: 


His greatness can be seen to have resided ın his sense of continuity with the past 
at a time when such things were not highly regarded, in his sense of union with 
nature; in his replenishment of national tradinon; and, perhaps above all, in his 
standing for a grand and central tradition of sculpture when that was threatened 
(HM, p 5) 


So, far from employing modern forms, Moore was defending sculptural 
tradition against them. Moore, however, often made innovative, 
disturbing, and even deliberately ugly work, so ıt was important for 
Fuller to save the sculptor from himself. His association with surrealism 
for instance (which included showing in the International Surrealist 
Exhibition ın 1936) is glossed as follows: ‘...1n retrospect we can see that 
his imagination possessed a poise, balance and, in the best sense, an 
ordinariness which the Surrealists lacked’ (HM, p. 31). In stressing Moore’s 
traditional aspects and discounting the modernist ones, Fuller uses a 
notion of the artist’s essential project which assumes what he is trying to 
demonstrate. So the sculptures of the 19308 10 which space was delineated 
with strings are ‘examples of the way in which the impact of modernism 
could deflect Moore from his true course’ (HM, p. 33). 


Fuller argues that Moore abandoned modernism tn favour of a figurative 
tradition: in his War drawings he ‘reveals himself- confident enough to 
have reached back into the reservoirs of classical convention which was 
anathema to the Modern Movement’ (HM, p. 38). The War drawings are 
indeed more figurative than the prewar work, but Fuller tells us nothing 
about the circumstances of their creation. They were made for the War 
Artists’ Advisory Committee, a government body which commissioned 
artists to document the War, and which would certainly have rejected 
non-figurative work. Sumilarly, Moore’s Nuclear Energy (1964-66), a 
skull-shaped monumental bronze made for the Fermi laboratory at the 
University of Chicago, is thought to reach a consoling conclusion: ‘It was 
as if Moore was exploring, and, in formal terms, somehow containing, the 
cataclysmic forces which threatened both the sustaining environment of 
nature and human culture itself? (1m, p. 47). The ‘somehow’ is never _ 
explained, and Fuller again ignores the commissioning and renaming of 
this bronze, which was onginally called Atom Pisce, the title being 
abandoned lest there be any danger of a political reference to ‘peace’. He 
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does not directly deny the violent and negative elements in Moore’s work; 
what counts is that this ‘expression of violence in sculpture involved a 
process of transformation into its opposite—a “redemption through 
form”.’'® Fuller never says how this happens nor indeed just what it 


means. 


The fundamental claim that Moore abandoned modernism for traditional 
figuration is, in any case, highly tenuous, since he constantly moved from 
figuration to abstraction and back again. If the sculpture looks traditional 
now, this is entirely a retrospective effect since bourgeois commonsense 
violently objected to the work at the time. The idea that Moore’s work 18 
part of an English tradition is also doubtful: despite Fuller’s best efforts, 
Moore owed most, not to Alfred Stevens, George Frederick Watts or 
Alfred Gilbert, but to Giacometti, Arp and Picasso. It is in his writing 
about Moore that Fuller’s limited conception of modernism emerges 
most clearly: it is essentially technophile, materialist, hard-edged and 
factory-made, Modernist concerns with nature, the pmmitive, the 
unconscious, or with the sympathetic working of materials were never a 
part of the movement but were rather forces acting against it. All that 
might serve to counter Fuller’s arguments is simply ruled out by 
definition. 


The consolation which Fuller would have Moore offer us leads to repose. 
The Madonnaa and Child, a religious sculpture made during the War fora 
church ın Northampton, and a work which Fuller rates as one of the 
artist’s best, ‘is solemn, silent and serene; she gazes out on the world with 
a classical repose, authority and equilibrium ...’ (m4, p. 40). Contrasting 
this sculpture to the work of Francis Bacon, Fuller concludes, ‘We must 
decide whether in a world apparently deserted by God, we prefer to see 
our fellow human beings as sacks of mutilated, spasm-ridden muscle; or 
as creatures still capable of composure, dignity, and profound spiritual 
strength’ (Hm, p. 40). There is no path between these two poles, of 
knowing resignation or animal existence (as much expressed by Lucien 
Freud as Francis Bacon, Fuller might have added, had his ideology 
allowed), and certainly no art which could suggest the possibility of 
change or action. 


If Moore acted as the ultimate confirmation of Fuller’s theories, Bacon 
was a living refutation; here was a highly skilled, in many ways 
traditional, painter whose engagement with religious themes (in for 
instance Three Studies for Figures at the Base of a Crucifixton, 1944) showed 
no sign of producing any form of redemption, but rather its opposite. 
Fuller viewed Bacon as an artist of undeniable ability who ‘has used his 
expressive skills to denigrate and degrade’ (up, p. 134). The problem was 
sidestepped by stating that Bacon’s bleak vision was a product not ofa less 
than perfect world but of the artist’s unsavoury personal qualities: 
“Bacon’s skills may justly command our admiration; but his tendentious 
vision demands a moral response, and I believe, a refusal.’'9 





1! “Editonal. Henry Moore on Television An Open Letter to Anthony Bamet’, 
Modern Pasaters, vol. 1, no. 3, autumn 1988, p. 4 
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Gender and Sexuality 


The preference for Moore over Bacon brings out issues of gender and 
sexuality. Partly because of its basis in psychoanalysis, Fuller’s criticism 1s 
loaded with conservative gender distinctions. In descnptions of artists he 
admires, he usually employ the old clichés of masculine heroism: risk, 
danger and courage (see e.g., MP, p. 161). If Fuller ever thought of art as a 
male gaze encompassing a female subject, this was only as its natural and 
eternal condition. Art where this relation is altered caused him real 
dilemmas. David Hockney is an arust whom Fuller certainly admires, yet: 


Hockney’s vision ... 1s stamped by his homosexual stance. In one sense, this 
undoubtedly limits his work: those of us who are not homosexual will never 
simply feel the same way about those delicate pink lines with which he tints the 
buttocks ın his otherwise black-and-white drawings of young boys * 


It 18 difficult to know where to start here, whether with the implication 
that homosexuality is largely a matter of how one stands, or with the 
presumption that only a homosexual position must be limiting. The 
accommodation is finally made as follows: ‘Like his erstwhile hero, 
Francis Bacon, Hockney sees men and women as somehow trapped 
within their own subjectivity. Perhaps this 1s where the vicissitudes of the 
homosexual imagination can appeal to a more general existential 
condition’ (MP, p. 231). Fullers opposition of a wholesome Moore to a 
rank Bacon is very much to do with the gender of the figures they depicted 
and their implied sexual choice. 


Fuller’s notion of aesthetic redemption was entirely founded on 
immersion in a feminine sublime. He wrote of John Hoyland: 


... the paint on the surface undeniably evokes flesh, palpable though diffused, 

‘dislimned and indistinct as water is in water’, a mere presence, pinkish, 

melung, peach-like, milky, yet stll as specific and enticing as a bosom issuing 

from a blouse, a siren, sucking you towards the recessive illusions of that 
Indeed his whole notion of transcendence, which once carried a salida” 
charge, was subsequently dependent on this engulfment of the viewer: 


Like aX dreams of Eden, Lowry’s vision seems to have been born, on the one 
hand, out of his intense and unremitting sense of loneliness and isolation, and 
oa the other, out of some half-remembered dream of mergence with his mother. 
It 1s, perhaps, not too ndiculous to glimpse in those incongruous milky 
backgrounds hints of thet longed-for infantile fusion (up, pp. 103-4, my 
emphasis). 


All the art which Fuller admired, however different it might be—whether 
1t was Lowry or Natkin or Moore—held out, in the last instance, this 
promise of mammary submersion. Fuller stood as the gallant defender of 
the feminine sublime against the monsters of modernity. Women artists 





2 ‘David Hockney’, Art Meath, no. 49, September 1981, p. 35. 
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who dared challenge their role fared even worse than gays. Fuller was 
asked: 


Can yon say something aboot your attitude io Femrasst Art? 
I don’t think there is such a thing. The feminist art movement 1s nonsense, 
complete nonsense, from start to finish. 


The Primal Scene 


Citing Wilde, Fuller claimed that ‘higher’ criticism is ‘the record of one’s 
own soul’ (a, p. xxvii), and he took this to mean that anything he did was 
relevant to its exercise. If it is difficult not to be personal in a critique of 
Fuller, this is because every issue he touched was personalized. The reader 
is rarely spared an intermediate stage through which Fuller passed on his 
way to a conclusion. Old errors were not concealed but endlessly 
recanted. This usually involved the ‘murder’ of his intellectual father and 
personal mentor John Berger, whose opinions the youthful Fuller had 
thoroughly digested and frequently regurgitated. In his later writing, the 
‘primal scene’ is played out again and again,* although it is the reader 
who does the atonement: 


... there 18 a very real sense in which the left-wing aesthetic theories of the 19608 
and 19708 provided the ‘programme’ for the nght-wing governments of the 
19808; for that unholy alliance between the philistines of the Left and the Right. 
For example, John Berger argued that photography had displaced painting as 
the uniquely modern, democratic art-form of the twentieth century. Margaret 
Thatcher's government squeezed the Fine Arts courses and shifted everything 
towards design. Berger argued that museums were ‘reactionary’ middle-class 
institutoas that should ‘logically’ be replaced by children’s pmboards. 
Margaret Thatcher proceeded to pressurize every one of our art institutions in a 
way which the Director of the National Gallery likened to the destruction of the 
monasteries during the Reformation (wP, p. 39). 


This supposed equivalence between Left and Right is the crudest sort of 
guilt by association. Berger becomes the wizard who has broken the 
magic spell of fine art, releasing the evil forces of philistinism to do their 
worst. 


Just as art must re-establish contact with tradition, so should criticism, 
but this proved to be an equally troublesome project. From Fuller’s point’ 
of view, Berger could obviously no longer serve as a model, while Roger 
Fry and Herbert Read had been in different ways apologists for 
modernism. To adopt a new father, Fuller had to look further back but, 
having found one, his identification was absolute. The model was John 
Ruskin, of course, after whose best-known book Fuller named Modera 
Painters. Ruskin was a restless, comprehensive intellectual and a fine prose 
stylist, he was moralistic, a purveyor of elevated journalism, ill at case 
with his epoch and his sexuality, and somewhat mad; all these qualities 
suited him ın the role of Fuller’s alter ego, Once this enthusiasm was set in 


H Colin Symes, ‘Art and Politics’ [interview with eee Art Monthly, no 89, 
September 1985, p. 9. 
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train, Fuller scattered his work with purple passages which emulated 
those of his master: 


To set out to read Ruskin’s work today 1s to begin climbing an unknown 
mountain. Admittedly, itis a deeply flawed mountain, and it 18 easy to lose one’s 
way among all that granite stubbornness, those dangerous crevices, valleys 
clogged with the alt of dead ideas, and endless strats of categories It is a 
mountain on which one encounters strange fossils of thought, glacial drifts of 
verbiage, sponogs of brilliant insight and frequent glints of an almost 
preternaturelly acute perception Despite the arduous rocky passages where the 
going gets so tough that one wants to give up, it 1s also an infinitely varied 
mountain, fascinating for its dappled surface, nch in filigreed rocks and 
luminous hoar-frost. It offers spectacular changes of view and mazes of 
argument at every turn. Above all it 1s a majestic mountain, with its foothills 
and lower slopes rooted firmly in the common-or-garden facts of nature end 
physical being, but soanng up towards those giddy and sublime heights, 
swathed ın clouds of rapture, where non-believers must leave Ruskin to tramp 
on to meet with his maker (xP, p. 9). 


Ruskin courted contradiction, and the identification was complete 
enough for Fuller to be happy that such a description, including its 
‘spectacular changes of view’, should be applied to his own work. Theoria 
(1988) was a long account of Fuller’s engagement with Ruskin, 
propagandizing for a deeper level of aesthetic engagement, beyond 
merely pleasurable beauty, in the quest for an awesome sublime. Like 
Ruskin and William Morris, Fuller objected to capitalism on aesthetic 
grounds.” Like Ruskin, he saw himself as a lone figure railing against 
decadence, convincing through the force of prose alone. It was as though 
Fuller was heroically trying to hold back the tide of modernity with pure 
moral rectitude. 


In this personal struggle, all incidents are loaded with significance. In 
Marches Past devotees were regaled with embarrassing accounts, includ- 
ing a Freudian description of oyster eating, a visit to a Times Square sex 
shop (where our hero nearly lost his lunch), and dark hints of consort with 
‘painted women’. Elsewhere no detail of Fullex’s life or living conditions 
was felt unworthy of comment. Among descriptions of his indefatigable 
and partial chasing of sources, he wntes that ‘[... Ludmul] Siskov must 
have copied the woman from a pin-up photograph published in Penthouse 
magazine. I know, because I remember it.” 


Thus belief in life as narrative was carried over into his accounts of artists’ 
biographies and stylistic developments. Hockney’s career was a moral 
voyage full of traps and lures, a pulgnmage towards a significant and 
mature style: “Neither the elaborate devices of Post-Cubism, nor an 
apparently straightforward naturalism, seemed sufficient to carry Hock- 
ney beyond that shimmering pool of narcissism and self-reflection in 
which he had imprisoned himself’ (wr, p. 229). Direction and progress 
was all; this was less a hangover from dialectical materialism than a 
memory of Bunyan. This 1s just where Fuller’s interest in science might 
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have served him better, for chaos theory is deeply antithetical to such 
views of ummanence and destiny. 


Grounding aesthetic judgements in nature and national tradition is hardly 
sufficient. It is easy to think of artists who meet all the right criteria but 
whose work is still weak, and if this is put down to the general debility of 
national culture, it becomes difficult to account for those who do succeed. 
Fuller, like other conservative critics, increasingly founded his judge- 
ments in the force of his own personality (expressed in the power of his 
prose) and experience (sanctified by the pilgrimage from error to 
enlightenment). It led to that peculiar mixture of populism and snobbery 
common to such writers, but on these grounds, it is possible to see that 
nothing Fuller did was irrelevant to his criticism. 


The Illusion of Success 


Fuller’s success was a peculiar one. Writers often move from acclaim in 
their own narrow fields to success with a wider public, but few move the 
other way. When there was an absolute split between the small, largely 
London-based, liberal art world and the great uncultured beyond, there 
was always a role for him as a mouthpiece for the philistines. For most of 
his career Fuller was beyond the pale of the art establishment: initially for 
his materialism, then for the accessibility of his writing, which at points 
threatened to puncture art’s divine, money-spinning mystery, and later 
for his conservative debunking of the avant-garde. There was however a 
period in the mid to late eighties when 1t seemed as though Fuller might 
actually succeed in his task of turning the tide ın favour of a conservative, 
specifically English art. The return to painting was trumpeted every- 
where. Galleries were full of ambitious, finely-crafted paintings, and the 
art schools (especially the Royal Academy where Fuller haunted the 
corridors) were stuffed with neo-romantics. The Bernard Jacobson 
Gallery pursued a Fullente programme of exhibitions and backed the 
launch of Modern Painters. For a moment, Fuller’s theories, eccentric and 
inconsistent though they were, gained an air of plausibility within the art 
world itself. In accounting for Fuller’s success, we are faced with a similar 
problem to Lytton Strachey in his biography of Cardinal Manning, an 
ascetic clerical figure who had achieved fame in a time of apparent 
progress, science and democracy; Strachey asked whether it was the age 
which had found a place in its heart for Manning, or rather ‘... was ıt he 
who had been supple and yielding? he who had won by art what he could ` 
never have won by force, and who had managed, so to speak, to be one of 
the leaders of the procession less through merit than through a superior 
faculty for gliding adroitly to the front rank?’** 


Fuller’s reputation was budt on his critique of modern art, much of which 
deserved his invective—this was the positive moment in Fuller’s wnting 
and was above all the condition for his success. Yet the critique, because it 
was not adequately grounded, abandoned itself to philistinism and name- 
calling (if there is a British tradition, accessible philistinism must be one of 
its essential components). Beyond this, his success was due to an 
alignment with Thatchensm; the praise of Victorian values and the 


1$ Lytton Strachey, Hareest Victersens, London 1918, p. 2 


characterization of the sixties as the decade when the rot set in had much 
in common with Thatcherite orthodoxy (mp, pp. 185-6). Traditional 
bourgeois tastes were elevated to the level of the universal, excluding all 
marginal groups. There was a connection between the ideology of the 
New Right, anti-intellectual, appealing to the nouveau niche and the ‘little 
man’ against the vested interests of professional power, which was 
congruent with Fuller’s views. It was also highly suitable to a later, 
panicked Conservatism which, calling on authority and nation, attempted 
to stuff back into Pandora’s box the evils released by the unregulated 
operation of the market. Fuller’s criticism was a creature of the Right and 
could only have thrived in the context of its overwhelming victory. In this 
situation, Fuller’s protestations of persecution by a leftist, art-world mafia 
were particularly hypocritical, as were his attacks on what he described as 
leftist orthodoxy, which had become rather an embattled minority view. 


Fuller’s writing was accessible, but its clarity was specious, dissolving as 
the reader moved from phrase to essay and then across essays and books. 
This veneer of lucidity was the direct result of his use of the very 
techniques he reviled, the means of advertising: slogans, abbreviations, 
nicknames (one well-known critic was gratuitously dubbed ‘Corkballs’) 
and constant repetition—perhaps the most insistent motif 1s Matthew 
Arnold listening to the ‘long, withdrawing roar’ of the Sea of Faith, and T 
glimpsing the ‘naked shingles of the world’.*? The reader of Peter Faller’s 
Modern Painters quickly becomes aware of a formula which most of the 
essays follow: 1) an inflated and anecdotal claim about an artist’s work, 
positive or negative; 2) a potted biography with psychoanalytic 
overtones; 3) an attack on modernism and the loss of faith; 4) an assertion 
of the need for consoling illusions. Moral rectitude, then, was allied with 
the techniques of propaganda, as though Fuller hoped to wear his readers’ 
resistance down by sheer repetitive output, as though he could single- 
handedly compete with the output of the culture industry. 


Fashion and Postmodernism 


The launch of Modern Passters ironically coincided with the Black Monday 
crash, the beginning of the end of the period when an elite seemed to make- 
money effortlessly (and spent some of it on art), the period which had 
sustained Fuller’s views. Much of the wnting now seems prematurely 
aged, a yellowed relic of the epoch of triumphant Thatcherism. There 1s a 
greater irony in Fuller’s role in breaking the dominance of modernism ın 
this country, since he certainly helped to usher in a postmodern aesthetic 
sensibility, of which the brief revival of British neo-romanticism was only 
a minor stage. The consequent mélange 1s, 1f anything, more vacuous than 
the late modern art Fuller cnticized, which at least viewed tradition as 
meaningful enough to oppose. Now Carl Andre’s bricks and Alfred 
Munnings’s horse paintings can both be shown at the Tate. Something of 
this eclecticism was even an element of Fuller’s apparently principled 
stand, which co-opted any convenient ant-modern movement: there 
should be little love lost between the romantic tradition and the revived 
neo-classicism which Prince Charles was attempting to propagate in 
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architecture, but ın fact they happily coexisted within the pages of Moderns 
Paznters. 


Fuller did not quite know what to make of postmodernism. In one sense 
he was glad of an art which was anti-modem, apparently ‘recuperative’ 
and ‘profoundly conservative’,** and was not above using it as evidence 
for the success of his ideas. Yet he was aware that, given its involvement 
in the products of mass culture, it had no roots ın tradition.*? Fuller’s 
critique of modernism as rootless and unpopular could not account for 
the steady increase ın audiences for contemporary and modern art; 
postmodernism had commodified modernism along with everything else 
and fine art started to become fashionable. He could have criticized the 
manner in which these works were looked at, but did not. Fuller’s later 
denial of any connection between the market and aesthetic value meant 
that he had little to say about the specifics of the culture which had 
replaced the religious order, particularly about the marketing of tradition 
which would have muddied his neat schemas. Postmodernism under- 
mined the grounds for Fuller’s critique, not by replacing modernism with 
an art more in touch with tradition, but by continuing the modernist 
project as an element in its programme of marketed entertainment. 


In one sense, Fuller was right to think of his career as a story with a moral: 
1t was another episode in the sorry tale of British criticism, a tale of 
cultivated parochialism, and of writing which often had an effect far from 
that intended by its author. He still has a little direct influence through 
Modern Painters which continues to publish the work of a number of 
young fogeys who seek to emulate the master, just as he emulated Ruskin, 
the start perhaps of an ever decreasing spiral of intellect. Yet beyond 
Fuller’s fifteen minutes of fame, he had a slower, deeper, longer-term 
influence on the British art scene which is no doubt more significant. His 
accessible and passionate wrting attracted a good many people to an 
interest in art. His insistence on seeing fine art ın the context of visual 
culture as a whole was extremely important and influential. Art and 
Psychoanalysis helped to reopen a debate which, despite the deep trouble in 
which psychoanalysis currently finds itself, is still resonant within the 
world of art history.>° Fuller’s interest in Winnicott’s description of a 
stage at which the baby has not yet developed a sense of itself as a separate 
entity (mP, p. 66) bears some relation to the fashionable wnting of Lacan. 
While the views of those critics who employ Lacan would have been 
repudiated by Fuller,’ the conservative and essentializing subtext of 
much of their writing 1s partly a product of his early engagement. 
Similarly, his longing for a sublime immersion in the aesthetic has also 
found its postmodern equivalents in writing about indeterminacy and 
heterodoxy. Fuller’s writing was caught up in a series of contradictions: 
nationalism versus nature, aesthetic stasis versus propaganda, the 
strength versus the fragility of tradition, absolutist authority versus an 
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economy and a society in flux. As a result, if Fuller’s work had an 
influence, ıt was often the opposite of that intended. 


The contemporary British art scene, it must be said, would hardly be 
congenial to Fuller—an ironic and entertaining mix of Dada, pop and 
minimalism, enamoured with mixed media and new technology, which 
sees dismembered animals displayed ın tanks or busts made from frozen 
human blood. Its audience 1s hip, and consumes, if not exactly the art, 
then at least its by-products (catalogues, openings, the scene). A tame 
relativism and a safe admiration for indeterminacy reigns among the 
critics. Fortunately, we have some idea what Fuller would make of all this. 
About the first Turner Prize, which its organizers admitted was a public 
relations exercise, Fuller noted the contrast between the high purpose of 
the artist after whom the prize was named and the media circus it was 
supposed to cultivate. He also wondered about the source and the 
propriety of the anonymous private funding on which the event was 
founded. The Tate, he wrote: 


. are actually welcoming the vacuous self-promoting ethic of the new media, 
with all its attendant careenst and financtel opportunism 


. the Director of the Tate meats as to understand that the Turner Prize 18 a great q 
publicity gimmick. And the cntc of the Ssmelay Times thinks Tumer would have 
enjoyed the ‘genteel romp’. And the Minister for the Arts in Her Mayjesty’s 
Government thinks all the ‘raxzmataz’ and ‘knees up’ is such fun.... An aging 
photo-realist [Malcolm Morley] ıs ten grand mcher And Saatchi 1s laughing all 
the way to the bank. 


Shame on you Shame on you alll}? 


Despite everything, Fuller’s scorn for hype and his strong sense of art as 
something which at least has the potential to lie beyond the norms of 
marketing, sometimes serve as an indicator, a compass needle pointing 
towards an as yet invisible positive. 


32 “The Lady’s Not for Turner’, Art Monthy, no. 82, December 1984—-January 1985, 
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review symposium: Merchants and Revolution 
Ian Gentles 


A New Soctal Interpretation 


In this coherent, sophisticated and intellectually compelling book, Robert 
Brenner provides an important reformulation of the Marxist interpre- 
tation of the English Revolution of the mid seventeenth century. Few 
scholars will fail to be impressed by his mastery of the vast secondary 
literature on this subject, as well as his penetration of the extensive 
archival sources on the great trading companies and the interloping 
adventurers in the Mediterranean, the Far East and the New World. It 1s 
worth noting that the volume is an enormously expanded and rewritten 
version of the Princeton PhD thesis which Brenner completed at the end 
of the 1960s. In a sense we can be glad that Brenner encountered so many 
frustrations in getting it published, because the result is a work of much 
greater authority than the original thesis. Merchants and Revolution will 
command attention for many years to come. This is not to say that it will 
win assent in all quarters, and as I shall attempt to show, Brenner’s 
account is open to criticism on both factual and interpretive grounds. 


But to begin with the book’s strengths: in the first place, and in spite of his 
great admiration for the work of Christopher Hill and Lawrence Stone, 
Brenner disarmingly admits that the traditional social interpretation of 
the English Revolution has failed. As other historians have conclusively 
shown, there was no decline in the aristocracy or the landed class as a 
whole during the century prior to the revolution. Nor did the feudal and 
capitalist classes take divergent paths in that century. Nor can it be shown 
that there was any social class difference between those who supported the 
Crown and those who supported Parliament in the civil war. Finally, the 
overseas merchants of London, who were the leading stratum of the 
bourgeoisie, failed to support Parliament against the Crown in 1641—42. 


Having made these acknowledgements to recent scholarship, Brenner 
none the less rejects the conclusion that the English Revolution had little 
or nothing to do with the transition from feudalism to capitalism. In this 
respect his book is a continuation of the argument that he advanced in his 
famous essay on “The Agrarian Roots of European Capitalism’.’ By the 
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sixteenth century neo-feudal lords had turned themselves into commer- 
cially responsive capitalist landlords. Having given up their private 
armies, what the greater landed classes looked for from the state was 
protection of their private property. They therefore associated them- 
selves ever more closely with the monarchy in constructing an 
increasingly powerful and unified state. Far from being locally focused in 
their political outlook, landed proprietors ‘backed the extension of the 
monarch’s authority against the pretensions of the international papacy 
and the national church hierarchy. They desired the strengthening of the 
state’s geopolitical position against threatening Catholic powers, notably 
Spain.... Finally, by virtue of their own growing involvement in the 
developing national capitalism, the greater landed classes had to favoura 
stronger government that could more effectively regulate the social 


economy’ (p. 656). 
Merchants and Colonizers 


The emergence of a capitalist landlord class and a capitalist agriculture 
produced a tremendous growth in English wealth in the sixteenth 
century. Gentry and lawyers were the chief beneficiaries of this growth. 
Their ability and desire to purchase an increasingly wide range of goods 
triggered an explosive expansion of English trade during the same 
century. Whereas the chief commodities of trade during the Middle Ages 
had been wool and wine, there was now an increasing market for imports 
of silks, spices, gold, and currants. These goods were shipped from the 
Levant (the eastern Mediterranean) and the Far East. A host of new stock 
companies were created to exploit this trade, but by the beginning of the 
seventeenth century they had shaken down to two: the Levant and East 
India Companies. Monarchs welcomed the growth of overseas trade, and 
its concentration in a few hands. Because of the recalattrance of the landed 
class the monarchy was finding it more and more difficult to tax land; 
indeed the yield from the land tex known as the parliamentary subsidy was 
falling steadily. It was far easier to tax a few men who had a high volume 
of wealth flowing through their hands. In return for their allowing 
themselves to be taxed without complaining, the monarch gave these 
overseas trading syndicates special privileges, like the exclusive nght to 
trade to particular parts of the world—Muscovy, Turkey, France, the 
Levant, East India—and also gave them the Great Farm of the Customs, 
namely the right to collect import duties on the Crown’s behalf. Barred 
from the lucrative overseas trade were all the City of London’s retailers, 
artisans and mariners. The only exception to this rule was that these 
humbler men (mostly the sons of minor gentry or prosperous yeomen) 
were allowed to interlope in the Spanish trade with the Americas and the 
West Indies. Members of the monopolistic trading companies—the 
Merchant Adventurers, the Levant Company and the East India 
Company—evinced little interest in the trade to the New World, partly 
because it was already controlled by Spain, and partly because the one 
venture in which they involved themselves—the Virginia Company— 
was an abject failure. The way was therefore left open for a group of 
traders from lower social strata. These new merchants established 
colonizing ventures that combined production and trade. Tobacco and 
sugar were cultivated and marketed. To these were later added a trade in 
provisions, staple goods, crops, and slaves from Africa. So great was their 
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success in the 16208 and 16308 that they were ready to challenge the 
established elite on its own ground. In the last analysis, argues Brenner, 
the new merchants’ growing strength was basically attributable to their 
internal cohesiveness and their wide-ranging connections. One of these 
connections was with a group of colonizing aristocrats, notably the Earl 
of Warwick and his kinsman Sir Nathaniel Rich, Lord Saye and Sele, and 
Lord Brook. These men were responsible for the ventures known as the 
Massachusetts Bay Company, the Providence Island Company, and the 
Bermuda Company. Other areas of penetration were Barbados, Kent 
Island and Virginia. The colonizing aristocrats would help lead the 
parliamentary attack on the Caroline regime. All these men, aristocrats 
and new merchants, were united by a common religious outlook, that of 
evangelical Calvinist puritanism. The Arminianism of Charles and 
Archbishop Laud was anathema to them, not least because of its foreign 
policy implications. Rejecting the concept of the pope as Antichrist, the 
Arminians recognized the Church of Rome as a true, though flawed 
church, and therefore had no principled difficulties in coming to terms 
with Spain, the pre-eminent Catholic power of Europe. The aristocratic 
colonizers, by contrast, advocated the creation of a West India Company, 
and a naval-colonial war against Spain. They also became more and more 
identified with the campaign for the rights of the subject against arbitrary 
taxation and imprisonment, and in favour of parliamentary, as opposed to 
royal absolutist government. While the great company merchants were 
growing closer to the Crown in the 16308, the new merchants and their 
colonizing aristocratic friends were becoming progressively more 
alienated. 


The ending of Charles’s non-parliamentary regime in 1640 owed not a 
little to the Twelve Peers’ Petition for the summoning of Parliament. The 
leadership behind this petition was drawn heavily from the colonizing 
companies. Once the Long Parliament was summoned, the new- 
merchant leadership played a crucial role ın the radical City opposition 
movement and in the mobilization of the London masses. Active in the 
Root and Branch Petition of December 1640, they also organized the 
menacing crowds which intimidated the House of Lords and the king into 
permitting the attainder and execution of the Earl of Strafford. This 
tadical opposition movement also scored a signal victory in the Common 
Council elections of December 1641. Their consequent seizure of control 
of the City from the hands of the oligarchy of royalist overseas merchants 
came just in time for them to provide sanctuary to the five ups whom 
Charles attempted to arrest on a charge of treason the following month. 


The new-merchant leaders and their radical allies among the City’s 
shopkeepers, mariners and artisans were at the height of their power in 
the early years of the revolution, 1642 and 1643. Simultaneously they 
pursued their anti-Spanish offensive in the Caribbean and launched a 
policy of imperial conquest against Ireland. Indeed, in Brenner’s candid 
portrait of these men, nothing comes across so clearly as the brutal, 
buccaneering character of early-modern mercantile capitalism. Not only 
did they joyfully participate ın piratical raids against the Spanish treasure 
fleet, they also traded in slaves, and launched the ‘Additional Sea 
Adventure to Ireland’, a volunteer attempt to raise money and men to 
crash Ireland in the wake of the Catholic uprising there in 1641. This 
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scheme envisioned setting aside 24 million acres of Irish land to repay 
those who financed the expedition. The Insh, 10 other words, would be 
required to pay for their own subjugation. Among those who participated 
in the scheme were future Levellers Thomas Rainborowe, the New 
Model Army colonel, and Thomas Prince the cheesemonger. The new- 
merchant leaders also contributed muscle to the parliamentary navy by 
supplying no fewer than sixty of their own ships. 


These men were at the head of the radical offensive of 1642—43. They 
sought to exploit what was perhaps Parliament’s greatest politico- 
military crisis in order to gain their own independent citizens’ army and to 
secure the removal of the Earl of Essex as commander-in-chief of the 
parliamentary forces. Lacking the support of Pym or the official City 
government, they could not achieve these goals without conflict, but 
were obliged to seek to impose them by means of the mass mobilization of 
the London citizenry, the forging of an alliance with Parliament’s war 
party wing, and the enunciation of the ideal of parliamentary supremacy 
based on popular sovereignty. But for reasons that Brenner confesses are 
unclear, the radicals fell to quarrelling among themselves in the summer 
of 1643. In the end their committee for a general nsing of the people 
simply disintegrated. A golden opportunity had been missed, for ‘in this 
situation of unsurpassed military emergency, the London citizenry as a ~“ 
whole was more prepared than at any other time during the civil war years 
to follow the radicals’ political leadership’ (p. 459). By the end of 1643, the 
military situation was beginning to tum around, an alliance had been 
concluded with the Scots, and the City radicals went into sharp eclipse as 
political force. 


Army and People 


Brenner’s account of the climactic events of 1642—43, seductive though it 
is, is open to several criticisms. To me it seems more plausible that the 
radicals failed, not so much because of divisions among themselves, as 
because of falling support among the London masses. The peace 
movement of 1643 attracted much support from women and the 
unemployed, not just the merchant oligarchy. The outbreak of armed 
conflict had, after all, produced a ‘decay of trade’, a flight of capital, anda 
loss of jobs. To many ordinary people the war was the villain. Secondly, 
he seems to overestimate the importance of the separatist congregations, 
on whom the radicals depended heavily in their mobilization of the 
London masses. McGregor and Reay have estimated that at the end of the 
interregnum the two largest sects, the Baptists and the Quakers, 
numbered 25,000 and between 35,000 and 60,000 respectively.” Given 
that the Quakers did not even exist until 1650 it is difficult to see how there 
could have been more than 100,000 separatists in all of England in 1642. 
Even if two-thirds of them were in London, they would not have 
comprised more than a sixth of the population of the metropolis. Brenner 
overlooks the fact that the parliamentary middle group led by John Pym 
found a much more satisfactory answer to the politico-military crisis of 
1643 than a mass rising of the radical London citizenry. It was an alliance ) 
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with Scotland which promised a 20,c00-man army in return for a 
commitment to adopt a Presbyterian system of church government in 
England. The Scots soon lived up to their word, with the consequence 
that the king’s forces were soundly trounced at the battle of Marston 
Moor in the summer of 1644. While there would still be some anxious 
moments ahead for the parliamentary war effort, the fact remains that the 
Scottish contribution was decisive in overcoming the royalist threat. 


Brenner can also be taken to task for according too much importance, 
both ın terms of economic power and of numbers, to his favoured group 
of colonial interloping merchants. Although figures are rarely cited, one 
has the impression that the new merchants were dealing with sums of 
money far lower than the sums handled by the three great monopolistic 
companies. Brenner has tracked down a leadership group of 82, of whom 
merely twenty-five can be identified with the City opposition. However 
strong their ties with the social classes below them, they were a pretty 


slender foundation on which to build a mass movement. 


Whatever their size, there 1s no disagreement over the fact that after late 
1643 the colonial interloping merchants, and the radical movement of 
which they were the centre, were in sharp eclipse as a political force. The 
restoration of their fortunes in the summer of 1647 was due almost 
entirely to the intervention of the New Model Army. Here I must disagree 
with Brenner’s assertion that lack of popular support caused London’s 
increasingly royalist Presbyterian party to shrink from a military 
confrontation with the New Model Army in 1647 and 1648. In fact the 
radical-independent alliance, of which Fairfax’s army was the military 
arm, enjoyed very little support in the City by the summer of 1647. All 
social classes, from the great merchant oligarchs down to the humblest 
butchers, porters and watermen, were so weary of the war that they were 
prepared to welcome the king back on almost any terms. Nevertheless, 
the political Presbyterians in London were acutely aware that their 
18,000-strong urban militia was no match for the New Model Army, 
which after an unbroken string of victories ın 1645—46, had proven itself 
to be a formidable fighting machine. The 10,000 battle-seasoned veterans 
whom Fairfax marched into the City in August 1647 had little to fear from 
a force which had not experienced the heat of battle for at least four years, 
even though it was almost double their size.’ 


The army’s victory over the forces of political Presbyterianism 1n 1647 
and 1648 ‘brought the colonual-interloping leadership and its political 
independent allies in London to a position of unprecedented influence 
both locally and nationally’ (p. 541). They and their political independent 
friends in the City provided one of the pivotal socio-political bases for the 
Commonwealth regime which ruled England from 1649 to 1653. They 
fully supported both the king’s execution and the Levellers’ destruction 
in early 1649. While they had little use for the radical democratic ideology 
of the Levellers, Brenner insists that the Commonwealth was far from 
being a conservative regime. It was the moment of greatest influence for 
the new-merchant leadership, who constituted perhaps a third of the 
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persons identified by Blur Worden as the Rump Parliament’s activist 
core. Occupying the cockpit of power, they undertook a breathtaking 
. programme of commercial and imperial expansion, and as Brenner rightly 
underlines, ıt was in this field that the Commonwealth achieved really 
striking successes. The navy added 147 ships to its arsenal, and the 
committee to regulate it, as well as the officers who staffed it, were 
dominated by American traders. Ireland was conquered, and its choice 
land divided among soldiers and adventurers. To the primary end of 
making European shipping lanes once again safe for English trade the 
navy carried out a devastating campaign in Iberian waters. Portuguese 
colonies were opened up to English trade. Spain was forced to grant the 
Commonwealth diplomatic recognition and allow the English navy 
access to Spanish ports in Spain, Italy and Sicily for supplying their 
military and commercial operations in the Mediterranean. 


The great problem, however, was Holland. Despite their protestantism 
and their liberal political institutions, the Dutch were England’s mortal 
enemy. The greatest trading nation in the world, Holland had by 1651 
virtually eliminated England from international commerce. In that year, 
led by the new merchants, the Commonwealth made the radical proposal 
of full political union between England and Holland. The Dutch said no, 
which made the English negotiators realize that they had little choice but 
to take a protectionist and combative stance. The immediate result was 
the Navigation Act, which led directly to a naval war against the Dutch. 
England’s stunning victories in that war were a triumphant vindication of 
the imperial republicanism of the new-merchant leadership. As the 
parliamentary diarist Goddard commented, the Rump was ‘an iron 
parliament, a trading parliament’. 


But the Achilles’ heel of the Commonwealth regime was the narrowness 
of its popular support. When Cromwell, disgusted by the carelessness 
with which the Rump had treated the army, sent it packing in April 1653, 
few people in London or the country mourned its passing. In his 
postscript Brenner makes the point that over the next forty years the 
economic power of the traders to the New World only continued to grow. 
That is why the Glorious Revolution of 1688—89 and the consequent 
commercial and financial revolutions of the 1690s ‘not only realized the 
project of 1640-1641 of the parliamentary capitalist aristocracy; in so 
doing it also realized ... the project of 1649—1653 of its leading allies 
outside the landed classes, the American colonial and East Indian- 
interloping leadership’ (p. 716). 


Caprice and Conscience 


All historians of the English Revolution must salute the breadth and 
sweep of Brenner’s argument. There are, however, a number of factual 
difficulties which mar its conceptual neatness and diminish its power. Nor 
is Brenner entirely fair to the revisionist historians’ alternative vision of 
these events. Furthermore, he tends to downplay the importance of 
personality, is hampered by an unrepentantly materialist interpretation of 
religion, and neglects to take adequate account of Scotland’s and Ireland’s 
roles in the Revolution. How seriously do these difficulties undermine 
Brennet’s thesis? It is simple’enough to deal with the factual questions, 
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because Brennes’s integrity as a scholar obliges him to acknowledge those 
awkward realities which tend to blur the clarity of his reasoning. 


In the first place, the early Stuart kings seem on several occasions to have 
been oblivious to their compelling interest in promoting the well-being 
and prosperity of the great trading companies. Moreover, a significant 
number of the members of these companies often engaged in activities 
that were downright hostile to the very Crown which was supposed to 
have been their greatest protector. Thus James I, in the years leading up 
to 1618, backed the ill-fated Cockayne project, which not only destroyed 
the monopoly position of the Merchant Adventurers Company, but came 
very near to destroying the woollen cloth trade altogether. In 1624, the 
Duke of Buckingham and Prince Charles, piqued by the failure of their 
madcap expedition to woo and abduct the Infanta of Spain, supported the 
attack on the monopoly position of the great trading companies in the 
parliament of that year. In 1626 Charles, now king, took away the highly 
lucrative Great Farm of the Customs from the City merchant syndicate of 
Levant and Hast India Company magnates who had controlled it since its 
inception. There is no explanation offered for this blatantly anti- 
mercantile policy. Then, as if these various assaults were not enough, the 
merchant community suffered badly when Charles and Buckingham 
allowed England to drift into war with France as well as Spain in 1626-27. 
Are we merely to attribute the fiascos in commercial and military policy to 
the incompetence of the king and his leading counsellor? Brenner does 
not say. Nevertheless, the great merchants made it clear what they 
thought of the Crown’s antics, when in 1628 both the Levant and East 
India Companies refused the king a loan to relieve the beleaguered 
garrison of La Rochelle. 


Indeed, over a penod of three decades the great merchants proved 
themselves very troublesome to the Crown. In 1606 the Levant Company 
trader John Bate took the Crown to court, arguing that it did not have the 
constitutional right to impose higher duties on imported currants 
without the sanction of parliament. Bate lost his case, but the Levant 
Company did not forget their grievance. In 1626 some of their merchants 
were thrown in gaol for refusing to pay the additional imposition of 28. 
2d. on currants. The Company meanwhile drew up a declaration of 
‘dissent to this imposition’. In 1628 relations between the Crown and the 
merchants had deteriorated to such a degree that fourteen members of the 
Levant Company, among the wealthiest and most influential citizens in 
London, took it upon themselves to break into the Customs House to 
seize currants taken from them by the government because of their refusal 
. to pay the imposition. As Brenner himself admits, by that year ‘the City 
opposition movement had penetrated the highest levels of the merchant 
community’, and by 1629, ‘the opposition movement in Parliament and 
that in the merchant community had now become fully merged.’ At this 
point the conflict with the Crown reached its climax, with the majority of 
traders refusing to ship any goods. The king, for a time, was deprived of 
all customs revenue. True, with the dismissal of Parliament, more or less 
harmonious relations between the Crown and the great trading 
companies resumed in the 16308, but there were plenty of exceptions to 
this rule. For example, two of the five merchant resisters to tonnage and 
poundage figured prominently among the leaders of the opposition to 
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ship money, and they were both members of the Levant Company. In 
1638 the Levant Company merchant Thomas Soames refused, in his 
capacity as sheriff, to enforce the collection of ship money in London. 
Another member of the same company, Alderman John Gayre, was 
imprisoned in May 1639 for failing to submit the names of the citizens in 
his ward with the resources to pay the government’s forced loan. Then, at 
the end of the 1630s when the nearly bankrupt king demanded that the 
City lend him £100,000, and that the aldermen (who were mostly 
members of the great trading companies) should raise £30,000 a month 
from among themselves, the aldermen flatly turned down both requests. 
Brenner lamely observes that ‘it is somewhat difficult to interpret these 
acts of resistance by the aldermanic court’ (p. 306). More difficult to 
interpret is the fact that some of the most radical figures of the 16408 were 
members of these same trading companies. Isaac Pennington, the leading 
oppositionist mp from London, was a Levant Company trader, as was the 
tadical City leader John Fowke, while William Walwyn, the leading 
Leveller thinker, and an organizer of the projected volunteer army of 
1643, was a Merchant Adventurer. These revelations, plus the fact that 
nine of the fifteen Merchant Adventurers who supported Parliament were 
active puritans, suggests that political and religious ideas, rather than 
being an expression of an individual’s material interests, had autonomous 
status, and were an original force in themselves. T 


Concerning religion, Brenner at one point admits that a purely materialist 
interpretation of the Revolution is untenable: ‘It would be absurd to 
argue that [the new merchants and the colonizing aristocrats] provoked 
revolution and civil war simply to achieve their commercial-colonial aims 
... They conceptualized their struggle as, fundamentally, a struggle 
against an international popish conspiracy, associated domestically with 
arbitrary government in church and state and the semi-Catholicizing of 
religion (Arminianism) and internationally with Spanish hegemony. In 
the eyes of the colonizing aristocratic opposition and their new-merchant 
allies, the plan for an attack on Spain’s Atlantic fleet and its West Indian 
colonies formed an indispensable element within an overall program for 
politico-Protestant reform. They never, even for a moment, lost sight of 
its importance, and they brought it to the fore at each successive stage of y 
the developing struggle’ (pp. 318-19). But towards the end of the book, in 
the Postscript, he seems to return to a materialist position. He sees a 
Calvinist Protestant state as a sise qwa non for the parliamentary classes 
because ‘the greater landed classes had come to see Calvinist Protestan- 
tism as inextricably bound up with their position in the polity and society, 
and with their whole mode of life’ (p. 660). Again: ‘differences over 
religion came increasingly to be seen as the heart of the conflict because 
they were viewed as inseparable from fundamental differences over the 
nature of the state and the place of the leading subjects in 1? (pp. 678-9). 
Brenner makes a number of perceptive comments on the cultural role of 
puritanism, but nowhere does he recognize it as having more than 
secondary importance. Nowhere does he evince an understanding of the 
inwardness of puritan belief. By this I mean all the great questions first 
raised by Luther concerning personal salvation, how to read the . 
scriptures, the role of the nee in the church, the purpose and destiny of * 
humankind, the yearning for a personal relationship with a transcendent 
God, the thirst for moral perfection. As Margaret Spufford and others 
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have shown, these were concerns that animated the poor as well as the 
‘middling sort’ and the rich. The desire to talk about ‘the matters of God’ 
experienced by John Bunyan and a group of old women on a sunlit street 
in the town of Bedford had little to do with national security and property 
rights. Again, the clergy are said to have supported monarchy because 
they depended on it for their survival. Yet considering that both Henry 
VI and Elizabeth plundered and enfeebled the church, one could just as 
easily have expected the clergy to be more critical in their attitude. Again, 
Arminianism is said to fit in well with Charles’s taste for authoritananism. 
But it could be equally well argued that the Anminians’ rejection of 
predestinaranism in favour of free will encouraged individual autonomy 
and independence of thought. 


Whatever we think about religion, it 1s surely true that men have rarely 
been ready to put their lives at risk, or to ‘sheathe their swords in other 
men’s bowels’—as the men of Colonel Rich’s regiment in the New Model 
Army put 1t—-solely for political or economic self-interest. Studies of 
combat motivation suggest that large groups of people do not normally 
put their lives on the line except for their closest friends and kin, or on 
behalf of a transcendent belief. To be sure, such transcendent beliefs 
inspired only a small minority during the English Revolution, but this 
merely bears out John Morrill’s observation that ‘it was the force of 
religion that drove minorities to fight, and forced majorities to make 
reluctant choices.”4 


Another problem with Brenner’s interpretation is that he tends to 
discount the role of personality in the events he describes. Yet as Conrad 
Russell and others have argued, we can scarcely understand the outbreak 
of civil war in 1642 if we do not take account of the self-destructive 
behaviour of Charles J. It has been plausibly suggested that 2 more 
politically astute king, and one blessed with greater interpersonal skills 
than the second Stuart, could easily have averted an armed challenge to 
his throne. A number of times Brenner alludes to Charles’s irrational 
conduct, for example his subversion of the East India Company’s 
privileged position in the 16308 by authorizing or ignoring incursions 
into the Company’s territory by new merchants, and most astoundingly 
of all, by despatching his own privateering vessel to prey on the native 
trade between the Red Sea and India. These and other royal hammer 
blows brought the East India Company to the brink of collapse at the end 
of the 16308. Why did the king wilfully injure the fortunes of a company 
which was so vital a source of revenue to him? Brenner does not venture 
an answer. 


There are other respects in which Brenner does not do justice to the 
revisionist historians, or recognize that some of them, at least, have 
moved on. In their political universe, he alleges, ‘conflict was for the 
most part to be explained in terms of short-run factors ... The idea of 
relatively long-term, fairly systematic principled conflict is thus, for the 
Revisionists, a groundless one’ (p. 645). To say this is to fail to appreciate 
that Conrad Russell, perhaps the leading revisionist, has assimilated much 
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of the work of anti-revisionists like Cust, Cogswell and Hughes, and now 
recognizes that long-term causes and issues of principle, such as property 
rights and the liberties of the subject, had a great deal to do with the 
outbreak of the civil war. At the same time Russell has valuably reminded 
us that one of the revolution’s deep-seated causes was the almost 
insurmountable challenge of ruling multiple kingdoms, each one 
adhering to a different version of Christianity. Nor can John Adamson or 
John Morrill be accused, in their recent work, of asserting that ‘these 
conflicts are largely understandable as the product of accidents and 
misunderstandings’ (p. 647). For Adamson the civil war in its early stages 
looks very much like a continuation of the baronial civil wars of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. For Mormlll the civil war was ‘the last of 
the European wars of religion’. For none of these three historians was it ‘a 
disorganized and often mis-informed struggle’ (p. 645). 


These criticisms, serious though they are, do not ultimately diminish 
what 1s an impressive intellectual achievement. Brenner has convincingly 
argued that by the sixteenth century neo-feudal lords had turned 
themselves into commercially responsive capitalist landlords who backed 
strong monarchical government, even while they were reluctant to pay 
the taxes necessary to support that government. He has demonstrated that 
a new, less socially distinguished class of merchants who traded to the# 
New World, played a key role in coalition with the puritan colonizing 
aristocrats and the City of London’s ‘middling sort’, in several climactic 
moments of the English Revolution. They participated in the radical 
seizure of power ın the capital in 1641; they backed the two army comps 
d'état of 1647 and 1649; and they promoted the execution of the 
Commonwealth’s programme of imperialist republicanism between 1649 
and 1653. If Brenner is guilty of overestimating the extent of popular 
support for the radical agenda of the new-merchant leadership, and 
underestumating the independent role of personality and ideas, he is none 
the less right to underline that the ‘Glorious Revolution’ of 1688—89 
represented in a profound sense the completion of the revolutionary 
project of the parliamentary capitalist aristocracy of 1640-41. 


The great merit of Merchants and Revolution is that it furnishes a stimulation 
re-interpretation of the English Revolution of the mid seventeenth ~ 
century. Robert Brenner will be neither surprised nor I suspect 
disappointed, to see that his book has not put a stop to the continuing 
debate on the nature of that revolution. 


review symposium: Merchants and Revolution 
John Morrill 


Conflict Probable or Inevitable? 


Tudor and Stuart historians have got back into the habit of wnting very 
big books. Thus in the past two years, Kevin Sharpe’s The Personal Rus of 
Cherles I took a thousand pages to present an apologia for Charles I’s 
Personal Rule, Eamon Duffy’s The Stripping of the Altars took over six 
hundred pages to lament the overthrow of mediaeval English piety, and 
Conrad Russell almost six hundred pages to chronicle The Fall of the 
British Monarchies 1637-1642. Now Robert Brenner has joined in with his 
734 pages on Merchants and Revolution: Commercial Change, Political Conflict, 
and Londons Overseas Traders ryso—16s3. It is, for the most part, an 
enjoyable and challenging read. It is a book which explicitly seeks to 
challenge the ‘revisionist’ historiography of the past twenty years. I am 
identified throughout the book as a leading revisionist and it was 
generous of the editor of this journal to invite me to offer my response to a 
book which politely and fairly seeks to undermine much of what I have 
published. Readers should be aware that I am perti pris. 


Nonetheless, let me say emphatically at the outset that I think this is a very 
welcome and a very rewarding book. There is a great deal to be learnt 
from it—about the transformation of England’s overseas trade, about the 
role of the elite of London in the making and outcome of the Eaglish civil 
wars and the making and shaping of the English Revolution. I have had to 
think very long and hard about what I can and cannot agree with and my 
own thinking on a host of issues has been refined as a result. I disagree 
with Brennet’s claims to have refurbished and relaunched a Marxist social 
interpretation of the ‘Revolution’, and I am convinced that there are 
demonstrable flaws in the way the whole book is conceptualized. These 
flaws are sufficiently serious as to leave us with a book consisting of a host 
of splintered insights rather than a convincing new social interpretation 
of the English Revolution. 


The book falls into two unequal parts. The first 637 pages offer a tripartite 
narrative and analysis of the socio-political transformation of English 
commerce in the century before the civil wars, the role of selected groups 
of London merchants in the growing political turmoil of 1620-42, and 
then of their role in the decade of war and revolution which culminated in 
the overthrow of monarchy, House of Lords, and the confessional state. 
It ends—for puzzling and contestable reasons—with the fall of the Rump 
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Parliament in 1653. There then follows an eighty-page ‘Postscript’ (sic) 
whose stated purpose is to sketch out what sort of social interpretation of 
the Revolution the first part of the book makes possible. 


It must be frankly faced that the book falls into two parts for both good 
and bad reasons. The first 637 pages read like a book written twenty years 
ago——and the footnotes (with references to PhD theses long since 
published and a paucity of references to standard works published since 
the mid 19708) indicate that this 1s so. The manuscript has been 
overhauled where recent work directly impinges upon it—as by repeated 
references to Robert Ashton’s The City and the Court 1603-43 (Cambridge 
1979)— but the mindset and conceptualization remain very close to that 
evident ın Brenner’s article on ‘The Civil War Politics of London’s 
Merchant Community’ published in Past and Preseat 00.58 (1973). This 
was three years before the publication of works by Conrad Russell, Kevin 
Sharpe, Anthony Fletcher, Mark Kishlansky and myself, which have been 
generally recognized as the kernel of revisionism. In the meantime, major 
work on London in this period has been published by Ian Archer, Keith 
Lindley, Stephen Rappaport and others, of which Brenner’s work 
remains innocent. If his Postscript is—in addition to being an attempt to 
create a new model for a social interpretation of the English Revolu- 
tion—a historiographical review of much of the best work of the past < 
twenty years, it must be confessed that it creates a good deal of structural 
difficulty for the book as a whole. A pre-revisionist base has to take the 
weight of a post-revisionist superstructure as we move from the detailed 
account of the political culture of London’s overseas merchant commun- 
ity to the model-building exercise at the end. 


Brenner has written an unfashionable book in that the great majority of 
historians have tumed their backs on social-determinist interpretations 
(what Brenner less accurately calls social interpretation) of the crisis in 
mid seventeenth-century England. Brenner accepts the ‘failure of 
traditional social interpretation to explain the political conflicts of the 
seventeenth century’, but his robust rejoinder and starting point is that 
the failure of particular previous social interpretations does not mean 
‘that these conflicts are without social foundations, let alone that they 
have no basis in systematic political and ideological differences.’ 


The book begins with an account of ‘the transformation of English 
commerce and of the London Merchant community, 1550-1650’. This 
can be warmly welcomed. It presents an account that is broadly 
persuasive and builds effectively on the work of others. The ‘traditional’ 
interpretation viewed the hectic search for new markets in this period as a 
response to the shrinking market for English broadcloth, upon which 
English trade in the first half of the sixteenth century was dangerously 
dependent (cloth exports accounted for 90 per cent of all exports, most of 
them to northern Europe and most exported via London). Brenner 
argues that the real engine of commercial reorientation was a boom that 
was import- and re-export-led as raw materials, silks and spices were 
brought in from Asia and the eastern Mediterranean, and he suggests that . 
it was led by different men with rather different values from those of the 
staid and conservative Merchant Adventurers. It was, Brenner argues, an 
overlapping group of men in the East India and Levant Companies who 
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came increasingly to dominate the commercial wealth and government of 
the City of London and who became the prime concessionaires of a range 
of Crown commercial and non-commercial monopolies. Even more 
important, however, is Brenner’s identification of a third, largely distinct 
group of independent merchants (the ‘colonial-interloper’ group), 
initially small traders and sea captains who dominated the transatlantic 
routes. These men did not look to the Crown for the authority to regulate 
and restrict access to their markets and increasingly, as their wealth grew, 
they sought to break down the cartels by which the Levant/East Indies 
men maintained their profits. This drove the latter more and more into the 
arms of Charles I, while the former (whose trade made them natural allies 
of those peers and gentry (mostly puntan peers and gentry) who were 
investing in New World colonization, became natural leaders of resistance 
to the King. This is a major historical recovery. As Robert Ashton wrote 
in his review of the book ın the Exxg/ish Historical Review, ‘emphasis on the 
role of the independent merchants is Professor Brenner’s most signal and 
indisputable individual contribution to the historiography of both 
commercial reorientation and political revolution.’ It is a signal but also a 
partial recovery because it looks at the relative prosperity and relative 
power within London of the three groups of overseas merchants. It does 
not acknowledge that there were other extremely wealthy non-merchant 
groups in London whose position relative to all merchant groups is also 
shifting over time. We leam, for example, that in the period 1555—70, 25 
of 38 aldermen were overseas traders, 17 of them Merchant Adventurers; 
in the period 1600-25, 70 of 140 aldermen were overseas traders, 30 of 
whom were exclusively Merchant Adventurers, ten or so Levant/East 
India men. There was then a large swing from Adventurers to Levant/ 
East India men (figures not provided in the same form). But-—and this is 
not noticed—zhs long-term tread was away from overseas merchants of all sorts. 
The greatest single explosion of wealth and political power in London in 
this period was almost certainly amongst those who combined manufac- 
ture or wholesaling with the rapidly expanding coastal and inland trades. 
Furthermore, while the aldermen were at the apex of the government of 
early Stuart London, there were many other layers, and no evidence is 
offered that there was a similar shift of power between the different 
merchant groups in the common council. Indeed the straws blowing in 
the wind suggest that the most important single shift was away from those 
pomarily concemed with external trade. We shall return to this later. 


Fluctuating Coalitions 


Having established the tripartite division of the overseas merchant 
community and the tensions between them, Brenner moves on to a 
detailed study of the relations of each of his groups with the Crown in the 
decades before the civil war. Here his historical task is to demonstrate the 
different role played by each group 1n the political crisis leading up to the 
outbreak of the English civil war. Unfortunately, since his conceptualiza- 
tion was formed and first published, Robert Ashton has published a major 
alternative interpretation from the same evidence, and despite some 
effective sniping at Ashton in the footnotes, Brenner’s overall account 
cannot just be taken as proven. I have not read much of the evidence that 
both draw upon, and therefore cannot offer a firm judgement between 
them; but there are many grounds for suspecting that Ashton has the 
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better of the argument. These arise principally from Brenner’s very 
narrow conception of the economic, social and cultural worlds of the men 
who make up his three merchant groups. His account filters out of the life 
histories of his subjects their overseas trading interests and their relations 
with the Crown in respect simply of commercial regulation. To this is 
added the role of the overseas merchant community as tax farmers. It is then 
easy to show how—despite some very stormy episodes as in the late . 
1620s—the mutual dependence of the Crown and the regulated 
companies meant that they bed to find ways of working together and that 
they did so. Meanwhile the unregulated colonial/interloper merchants, 
with little to tie them to the Crown and much to chafe at in the Crown’s 
foreign, commercial and fiscal policy, drew ever closer to a circle of peers 
and gentry with colonial interests in a determination to bring an end one 
way or another to the misgovernment represented by the Personal Rule. 


This reads very convincingly until one turns to Ashton’s The City and the 
Court 1603-1643. His analysis—written in the light of and taking full 
account of the kernel of Brenner’s argument—shows that if we look at the 
fall range of interests of London’s leaders there was a remorseless greed in 
the Crown’s demands and a hamfistedness in its methods that produced a 
_ profound sense of alienation in all but a small number of concesstonaires. 
Two things missing in Brenner’s account make Ashton the more 4 
convincing. The first is that he shows the overlap and integration of the 
merchant community and small traders with the elite of the livery 
companies and guilds. In order to understand the political culture of early 
Stuart London, one has to be aware of that dimension. A few years ago, I 
wrote an essay in which I sought to retrieve the hidden early life of Oliver 
Cromwell. I found myself chasing elusive links between Cromwell and a 
group of godly ministers connected with the Mercers’ Company of 
London, and it was a trail that led to a group of peers (e.g. Warwick), 
gentry (e.g. Oliver St John), wealthy mercers (e.g. William Spurstowe) 
and colonial/interloper merchants (e.g. George Storie). It led me into the 
secret activities of this coalition of interests to promote and protect godly, 
unbending ministers and also into the utopian schemings of the groups 
operating around the Baconian experimenter Samuel Hartlib and the pan- 
Protestant oecumenist John Dury. Furthermore, many of the men 
Brenner identifies as colonial/interloper merchants have been shown by +” 
others—Robert Ashton and Valerie Pearl amongst them—to have been 
men whose economic interests are wider than this suggests. Indeed for 
some of the key figures in the story, overseas trade was very much a 
secondary interest. Thus Matthew Cradock, regularly treated as a leading 
figure in the narrative and as a leading member of the colonial group by 
virtue of his stake in and governorship of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company, was in reality principally a man with a much larger stake in 
both the Levant Company (ion which he was one of the largest investors 
and an Assistant [= Director]) and the East India Company (whose 
committee he sat on throughout the later 16308 and whose deputy 
governor he nearly became in 1639). Cradock sat on the Common Council 
and most of its key committees, including several that were in conflict 
with the Crown. What this leads me to conclude is that to isolate the 
purely economic activities of the colonial/interloper group and to seek to ? 
erect a socio-political account of their behaviour upon that base is at best a 
dangerously narrow and at worst a positively misleading activity. 
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Furthermore, al of the elite, overseas merchants and others, were caught 
up in, and victims of, the Crown’s erosion of the rights of City 
government. There is no entry in Brenner’s index under (London)derry, 
yet the London elite resented the challenge to their investment in that part 
of the Ulster Plantation. In his impressive chapter entitled “The Crown 
and the Municipality: Local Issues’ Ashton remorselessly chronicles the 
Crown’s attempt to turn the golden goose of London into a battery hen— 
the estreat of lands, the royal commission for building, the attempt to 
overturn tithe agreements, the heavy cost of restoring St Paul’s; and on 
and on. Can one still believe that the overseas merchants were happy to 
play along in exchange for a confirmation of their privileges? Further- 
more, Brenner does not examine types and extent of opposition. 
Commenting on the view of Robert Brenner and Valerie Pearl that ‘the 
City government was in close alignment with the Court during the 16308 
and at the time of the calling of the Long Parliament,’ Ashton reminds us 
that “support for moderate parliamentary reforms was a perfectly natural 
conservative stance. It was the Crown and its advisers who had been 
guilty of innovation; in these circumstances the early reforms of the Long 
Parliament might be seen as the restoration of a constitutional 
equilibrium which had been shattered by the eleven years’ tyranny.’ This 
seems pretty well unarguable to me. I would only add that it is far from 
clear why the recognition of ultimate self-interest would bind the 
merchants more nearly to the Crown than it bound the gentry. They too 
knew that, in a largely demilitarized society, there was a coincidence of 
interest in order and cooperation which would not allow outright 
defiance on their part. But they believed as well that the Crown was ina 
hundred ways breaking the bonds of mutual support. So if the 
landowners were united in favour of restitution and clipping of 
prerogative wings in 1640, but united «getast the need for armed 
resistance, is it surprising if the merchants were not equally united? 


Revolutionary Leadership 


Further problems arise once we get into the detailed narrative, especially 
in the vital hinge chapter 7 on the years 1640-42. Whenever members of 
the colonial/ interloping group (or ‘new merchants’) are involved, their 
role is brought to our attention. But time and again the embarrassing fact 
is that the lead was taken by Levant/East India Company merchants or by 
those who are not principally overseas merchants. The greatest 
embarrassment is that the most important people of all are the City ups 
and their role, which everyone else who has studied the subject has seen as 
crucial, has had to be played down. For Isaac Pennington was not a new 
merchant at all, but a leading London brewer with important Levant 
Company interests but no significant new-merchant interests; and 
although John Venn had a modest investment in the Massachusetts Bay 
Company, his principal interests were in the Merchant Taylor’s Company 
(of which he was warden in 1641), in his silk shop in Bread Lane, in his 
prominent role in the Honourable Artillery Company and in his activities 
on Common Council and on its committee for selling contract lands. 


This is the most striking inconvenience for Brennes’s narrative but it is by 
no means the only one. Although he sets out to demonstrate that ‘it was a 
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against Charles I and the conservative municipal authorities in 1640-42 
[and that] the leading role of the new merchants and the colonizing 
aristocrats was evident at every important tuming point’, much of his 
own evidence dilutes that claim. Both radical candidates for Lord Mayor 
in 1640 against the Court candidate were leading Levant Company men; 
no ‘new merchant’ was elected to represent the City in Parliament in the 
course of 1640; a city petition of late 1641 seen as especially significant in 
the radicalization of London had only fifteen new merchant signatories 
amongst the total of 83, and the names of many of the leaders of the group, 
especially Maurice Thomson and Samuel Vassall, are conspicuously 
absent. Such instances can be multiplied. 


This is not to deny that Brenner offers us an account that in itself adds 
significantly to our knowledge of the constitutional revolution in 1640— 
42; simply that the dominating role claimed for new merchants is not 
demonstrated. At one point, we are told that ‘these new-merchant leaders 
were associated with a broader political organizing framework—an 
admittedly amorphous “party”—which, as a whole, carried through the 
London revolution.’ If they were part of a wider movement then logically 
any explanation of what made them participate in the constitutional 
revolution and adopt a radical religious programme might well lie outside 
their distinctive economic and socio-political experience. It is certainly « 
incumbent upon Brenner to study what linked new merchants to other 
radical interests in the city. His whole book screams out that the links are 
in the radical separatist and semi-separatist congregations of the 16208 
and 16308 where new merchants met up with the likes of Pennington, 
Venn and Cradock. To asswme that their economic activity drove them to 
radical religion, and radical religion to radical politics, is both illogical 
and unlikely. It is much more probable that most of his radicals began in 
other forms of economic activity, were drawn into radical religion and 
through that into investment and/or participation in colonial trade. In 
other words the whole book rests on a fundamentally flawed assumption, 
that we can isolate a particular form of economic activity for men engaged 
in trade and treat ıt as the basis of their socio-political culture. 


A final problem is that Brenner’s account of the nexus that bound. 
together colonial/interloper merchants and colonizing aristocrats in the ~ 
16208 is very tenuous. Although there are splendid case studies of leading 
members of the group like Maurice Thomson—early Virginian settler, 
ship captain, tobacco merchant and slaver who had by 1640 got extensive 
cartel-breaking interests throughout West Africa and the Indian Ocean— 
one could do with a much more precise study of the links with the 
‘aristocratic colonizing opposition’—the ‘representative figures’ of 
whom are identified as Nathaniel Rich, the Earl of Warwick, Lord Saye 
and Sele, Dudley Digges, Benjamin Rudyerd and John Pym. It is all very 
well to say ‘the solidity of this responsible opposition ... is not entirely 
clear’; the point is that by the mid 1630s the group was boxing the political 
compass, with Digges, Rudyerd (through his patron the Earl of 
Pembroke) close to the heart of government and the court, and the others 
skulking in their provincial tents. Most were to be parliamentarians but 
Rudyerd was to be an extreme peace-party man and Pym and Saye saw 
eye-to-eye on very little. Time and again Brenner talks about the coalition 
but he is not able to demonstrate in any detail how it functioned. 
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At this point in composing my review I stopped, read it through, took 
stock. It all reads very harshly. It represents my deep concerns about the 
book’s ultimate failure to convince. I could go on to detail exactly the 
same kind of doubts and hesitations about the account of the radical 
offensive of 1642—43, about the socio-political structures of the “Presby- 
terian’ party (or peace party, or let’s-make-as-little-further-change-as- 
possible-except-to-substitute-a-rigid-authoritarian-puritan-state-church- 
for-the-discredited-Laudian-one party) and a triumphant revolutionary 
party embracing freedom from tyrannical forms in church and state and 
the possibility of a brave new world, 2 party in which new merchants were 
a dominant interest. But I have too little space; I need to address the 
Postscript; I suspect the true judgement on this part of the book must 
await the publication of Keith Lindley’s massive study on London in the 
16408 which seeks to look in a more rounded way at the men who made 
the revolution in parish, ward, livery company and City government; and 
I want to make clear that despite what I see as fatal flaws in the 
conceptualization and application I think this is a book with a thousand 
individual and particular insights. It still needs to be read, pondered and 
learnt from. It is highly intelligent, admirably clear, attentive and lucid. 
To give just one example of the myriad insights ın the book, let me take 
the obscure episode of the constitutional revolution in the parish of St 
Dunstan’s-in-the East in the spring of 1643. Brenner has a long quotation 
from the Vestry Book, the first part of which runs as follows: 


Whereas at a vestry held the gth April last Mr Willtam Browne and Mr Bernard 
Hide were then chosen churchwardens of the same parish for the year ensuing 
and the same day the major part of the rest of the inhabitants meeting in the 
the church wardens sythest the comsent of the rest of the tabobstants of the same parish 


The account goes on to tell us how the House of Commons resolved the 
ensuing dispute. It is not hard to pick up the significance of the words 
italicized above; but Brenner does exceptionally well to work through the 
significance of the phrase ‘illegal though customary’ and to relate what 
was happening in this remote parish to ‘the rationalist and anti- 
traditionalist formulations just then being employed by the London 
radical leadership in its Petition amd Remonstrance of 30 March 1643’. Yet we 
are not told if St Dunstan’s is full of new merchants. This is a splendid 
book when it is not arguing a positivist explanation of the English 
Revolution. 


Causes and Contexts 


As I suggested earlier, what Brenner offers us is a pre-revisionist book 
with a post-revisionist postscript, itself about forty thousand words in 
length. This combines a stimulating and challenging overview which he 
intends as a new marxian social interpretation of the English Revolution 
with some telling and effective close criticism of key revisionist texts. 
Brenner concedes to the empiticists—indeed embraces their position— 
that ‘it has yet to be shown that those who supported the Crown during 
the civil war beginning in 1642 differed systematically in social class terms 
or, equally to the point, that a social-class split within the landed class per 
se was a significant factor behind the social conflict.’ Furthermore he fully 
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recognizes the striking success of the peerage and landlord class as a 
whole in achieving a self-transformation of themselves into a capitalist 
class; he notes the extraordinary homogeneity of the English nobility 
(= peerage + gentry); and he is willing to stress the leadership role of 
great (and long-established) noble famtlies in the reforms of 1641 and the 
rebellion of 1642. His argument is thus that the economic and socio- 
political (a term much used but never defined or justified) transformation 
of the elite proceeded more rapidly and in some ways in tension with the 
transformation of the monarchy, setting up structural stresses that made 
civil war at some poist likely but not inevitable. Much depends on the 
reader’s prior acceptance of Brenner’s famous (and much contested) 
thesis about the peculiar nature of English feudalism (that it rested on 
competitive leases and insecure tenures enforced by a particularly 
effective form of aristocratic coercion and resulted in the precocious 
economic development of England). For Brenner, the self-transforma- 
tion of feudal lords into capitalist landlords who were also industrial/ 
commercial entrepreneurs went along with their willingness to ‘relin- 
quish their coercive capacity [and] thus their capacity for de facto 
independent jurisdiction and disruption, because they could no longer 
effectively apply it to what had been its primary function throughout the 
medieval period—ensuring forced levies from unfree peasants.’ Equally 
important and equally problematic is Brenner’s claim to have established 
the following structural difficulties of the ‘patrimonial monarchy’ 
(another term much used but under-defined): 


Sociopolitical evolution in early-modern England appears to be marked by two 
fundamental long-term continuities... First, socio-economic power in the 
country generally remained in the hands of the landed class. Second, 
government continued to be led by the monarch, as a great private lord, who 
continued ultmately to rely on the members of the league of landed lords to 
operate a system that, crucially, belonged to him. But these two major 
continuities tended to mask two equally fundamental, interrelated discontinui- 
tles. First the country’s landlords no longer sustained themselves economically 
by their ability directly to coerce a possessing peasantry. ... Instead they had 
come to rely simply on their unconditional landed property and thus on the 
protection of their prrvate landed property by the indirect coercion of the state. 
Second, the monarch, while remaining a great lord. . by virtue of his private 
wealth and patrimonial following, had ceased to depend for his government on 
lords who, by virtue of their own political organtzation often centred on the 
households of great bastard feudal magnates [and] had access to the means of 
coercion. ... Instead, the Crown had come to monopolize the legitimate use of 
force and the royal government had come to constitute the only legitimate 
authoritative source of governance. As a result, even the greatest members of 
the landed class could, as individuals, generally exercise the power to govern 
and the night to coerce only by securing from the Crown appointment to 
postions in central or local government institutioas. 


Brenner is insistent that civil war was not inevitable: 


It is demonstrable that analogous polttical conflicts over essentially similar 
constitutional and religious issues broke out on a whole series of occasions 
during the pre-Crvil War period and m fact throughout the seventeenth 
century, and that those that opposed one another in these struggles consistently 
articulated their positions in terms of quite similar sets of principles that are 
incomprehensible merely as ad hoc rationaltrations for the forwarding of 
narrow personal, factional or local short-term interest. 
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There was a civil war waiting to happen throughout the seventeenth 
century and it happened to break out in 1642 because one of the many 
periods of confrontation was transformed into a revolutionary situation 
by popular violence in London orchestrated and taken advantage of the 
radicals amongst the new-merchant group within the City and their 


parliamentary allies. 


My first worry about this thesis is that it systematically misrepresents the 
relationship of the landowners and the Crown in the period down to 1642. 
It misrepresents it not by overstating the areas of potential conflict or 
irritation between them, but by understating the bonds which bound 
them together. Just as Brenner criticizes Ashton for underestimating the 
dependency of the Levant and East India merchants on the Crown 
notwithstanding so many provocations, so Brenner seems to me to 
underestimate the dependency of the landowners on the Crown, and the 
benefits that continued to flow to them as a result of the alliance forged 
throughout the sixteenth century, an alliance which brought them the 
land and wealth and jurisdiction of the Church, an alliance that created a 
welfare system beneficent to those who went along with state and gentry 
paternalism and harsh to those who would not do so, an alliance to create 
through a ‘stack of statutes’ a ubiquitous, wide-ranging and effective 
national government mediated by local elites with wide discretionary 
powers. Late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century England was at 
once the most litigious and the most law-abiding polity in Europe, with 
lower levels of social violence than at any other point in its history or than 
anywhere else in the contemporary world—decade by decade fewer 
treason and sedition trials, fewer riots resulting in fewer injuries, fewer 
royal officials attacked or hurt carrying out their duties and so on. The 
long memory of anarchy counterbalanced mild apprehensions of 
potential Stuart tyranny. In other words, I think Brenner does not 
confront the principal revisionist challenge to his modified thesis—that 
oe a ee a 
ungovernable state but because it got—in Charles I—a 
incompetent ruler, whose particular (and unpredictable) form of 
misgovernment was to undermine the Protestant identity of the national 
Church and to undermine the rule of law by a systematic corruption of the 
justiciary and of the judicial process. The resulting civil war was a 
rebellion about a particular form of misgovernment and one that created a 
specific trajectory and a specific outcome. But it was smallpox not 
inexorable historical laws that deprived England of James’s elder son, 
who as Henry IX would probably have plunged England into the 
Protestant cause abroad and at home, quite possibly provoking a revolt 
by anti-puritan forces at home with a very different trajectory and 
outcome, So even if Brenner is right, end has established that a struggle 
for power between the Crown and sections of the landed class was probable 
at some poini, his analysis does not help to explain the Revolution that 
England actually had. 


Brenner is careful never to speak about social ceases, or even about social 
origins. Rather he speaks about a social ieterpretation. This allows for 
considerable conceptual fuzziness. For while he is quite right to criticize 
some revisionists in seme of their writings for their ‘dismissal of any 
systematic social basis for seventeeth-century political conflicts’, it is 
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unfair to say that Conrad Russell and I, for example, have denied that 
there is a social context of the revolution. Time and again, I have argued 
that the processes of social change occurring in the long sixteenth century 
created a new kind of political culture that helps to explain why England 
had the kind of civil war it had, though not whether it had a civil war. I 
have commented at length (in for example my 1993 volume The Natyre of 
the English Revolution) on the changing nature of noble power, the 
homogenization of an elite culture based on land, literacy and, the 
secularization of the wealth and authority of the Church; and I have 
argued that the process of social change (which I see in more neo- 
Malthusian terms than Brenner would ever allow) creates ‘contexts 
within which yeomen, husbandmen and labourers struggled to make free 
and informed political choices’ of a kind not possible in previous 
centuries. The English civil war was a different kind of civil war from 
anything that came before. Revisionism need not mean the lack of a social 
interpretation, so long as that means social contexts rather than social canses. 
Since Brenner is explicit that Merchants and Revolution does not argue for 
the inevitability of the Revolution, simply that a political collision 
between the monarchy and the landowning class was inherently likely, 
this fuzziness about what exactly he intends by ‘social interpretation’ is 
fairly debilitating. 


A second area of fuzziness relates to what it is that is being analyzed. Is it 
the Crown’s loss of control of power in 1640, the descent into civil war in 
1642, or the Revolution ın 1649? The answer, obviously enough, is all 
three and in the main part of the book Brenner has illuminating things to 
say about each of them. But the Postscript 1s overwhelmingly concerned 
to explain the collapse of a mature political system into civil war—not to 
explain how that collapse led to regicide, the abolition of monarchy, the 
rise of republicanism and religious pluralism. Insofar as it is preoccupied 
with the relationship of the Crown and the landowners, and with a crucial 
alliance between a section of the landowning class and a particular and 
important part of the London mercantile community, his model is 
exclusively concerned with the period up to the mid 16408. By 1649 all his 
‘aristocratic colonizing opposition’ were dead or bitterly opposed to the 
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Commonwealth government and its mercantile friends like Maurice 


Thomson. I myself would link this failure to the looseness and inaccuracy 
of Brenner’s characterization of the links between the landowning and 
mercantile groups with interests in the colonial trades, and this takes us 
back to points already made. At any rate, it dents the claims of the book to 
establish a new general social theory of the ‘Revolution’. 


I could go on. I am concerned that Brenner has failed completely to take 
on board the recent work suggesting that the ‘English’ Revolution is 
better seen as a crisis of multiple kingdoms, a ‘British’ crisis originating in 
the stresses arising from the shotgun marriage of England and Scotland 
and the attempts to assimilate the separate ‘kingdom’ of Ireland by 
conquest and acculturation; I would wish to query the evidential links 
between Brenner’s New Merchants and the mass picketing activity of the 
London crowd; and the claim to see in the controlled use of London force 
the crucial dynamic of the 1640s, cancelling out royal attempts to re- 
establish the King’s control of the political system, making possible the 
creation of a parliamentarian movement and the radicalization of that 
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movement. Brenner has certainly clarified our understanding of the role 
of London in the trajectory of parliamentarian politics ın the 16408, but as 
a vital contributory factor, not as /4e crucial factor. 


Brenner’s friend and ucLa colleague Perry Anderson, reviewing Mer- 
chants and Revolution ın the London Review of Books, claimed that it makes us 
‘realize how far revisionist histories—for all their negative insights— 
have tended to tinker at the edges of existing stocks of knowledge, 
truffling in official holdings. Brenner’s book opens another world.’ The 
present review calls upon readers to approach Brenner more cautiously. 
This is a very good monograph, illuminating many aspects of the process 
by which England became a world leader in commerce; and it also makes 
myriad suggestions 2s to how the misuse of a mature political system by a 
particularly foolish king produced a particular kind of civil war with a 
particular outcome. It helps to clarify what has been of value in 
revisionism and post-revisionism and what was gauche and overstated. It 
does not require revisionists to put on white sheets or hang their heads. It 
is a good but not a great book. 
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review symposium: Merchants and Revolution 
Alex Callinicos 


England’s Transition to Capitalism 


Robert Brenner's formidable reputation as one of the leading Marxist 
historians of his generation has rested tll now on a series of bold 
interpretive essays in which he has sought to develop a distinct 
account of the transition from feudalism to capitalism. Chief among 
these are two articles, published in Past and Present in 1976 and 1982 
respectively, which frame the debate that was provoked by Brenner’s 
explanation of the main trajectories of rural development in early 
modern Europe.’ Other essays have generalized from the particular 
concepuon of capitalism outlined in these articles, or have sought to 
use it to clarify other, more contemporary issues such as the plight of 
American capitalism and the collapse of the Stalinist regimes.? Up to 
now, this remarkable body of work has to a large degree fallen within 
the canon of what has come to be known as historical sociology, it 18 
concerned, that is, with identifying large-scale patterns of develop- 
ment over long spans of ume, and has relied heavily on comparisons 
between different social formations as a means of developing and 
substantiating its arguments. 


Brenner's new book, Merchants and Revolution, represents, by contrast, 
a marked change of intellectual tempo Its discursive form is that of 
the historical monograph, not the interpretive essay. As the book’s 
subtitle—Commercial Change, Polsttcal Conflit, and London's Overseas 
Traders, 1550~1653—1ndicates, 1ts focus ıs highly concentrated Bren- 
ner seems to be engaged in a micro-historical study of a group whose 
limits ın space and ume are firmly, indeed narrowly defined, rather 
than tn the macro-historical exploration of Le longue durée. And indeed 
many of the book's over seven hundred pages are taken up with 
minute analyses, for example, outlining the prosopographies of 


‘Robert Brenner, ‘Agrarian Class Scructure and Economic Development in Pre- 
Industrial Europe’, and “The Agrarian Roots of European Capitalism’, both reprinted 
inTH Aston and CHE Philpin, eds, The Bremner Debate, Cambridge 1985 

? For example, Robert Brenner, “The Orgins of Capitalist Development A Critique 
of the Neo-Smithian Marxism’, NLR 104 (1977), “The Social Basis of Economic Devel- 
opment, tn John Roemer, ed , Amel tral Marsasm, Cambridge 1986, “The Deeper Roots of 
us Economic Decline’, Ageeast the Current, Ns 2 (1986), ‘Political Effects of us Eco- 
nomic Decline’, ibid, Ns 3 (1986) and “The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe’, ibid , 
NS 30 and 31, 1991 
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London merchants, and tracing patterns in the signatures to success- 
ive parliamentary petitions. 


Yet even at its most microscopic, Brenner's study is informed by 
larger themes, for two main reasons. First, its prime concern 1$ with 
the role played by particular groups of London merchants during the 
English Revolution of the 1640s and 1650s, one of the decisive political 
episodes of modern times Second, ın identifying these merchants’ 
part in such greater matters, Brenner develops an interpretation of 
the Revolution which in turn draws on the broader theory of the 
transition from feudalism to capitalism which forms the focus of his 
earlier essays. In this review I shall concentrate on these more wide- 
ranging questions. But first an outline of Brenner’s main argument 1s 
necessary. 


The Rise of the New Merchants 


Merchants and Revolutton 1s devoted chiefly to two main, and closely 
interlocking themes. The first 1s the emergence in the early seven- 
teenth century of a distinctive group of London overseas traders, 
whom Brenner tends to call the ‘new merchants’ Their formation 
represented a break with the prevailing pattern of mercantile 
development. This was dominated by the role played by company 
merchants whose control of particular lines of trade depended on 
Crown charters granting them monopolies. Brenner traces a signi- 
ficant shift ın the balance of power and wealth among the company 
merchants in the early seventeenth century. The Merchant Adven- 
turers, whose pre-eminence in the City had rested on their monopoly 
of the export of semi-finished woollens to the Low Countries and 
Germany, were supplanted by merchants specializing 1n the import of 
commodities such as currants, sugar, and raw silk from the Mediter- 
ranean and the East Indies. The resulting reorganization of power in 
the City, marked by the increasing salience of the directors of the East 
India Company as ‘the most important mercantile governing body in 
London’ (p. 77), reflected the growth of an English home market 
whose demand for imports continued to grow despite the crisis of the 
cloth-exporting industries. Nevertheless ‘the rise of the Levant-East 
India combine’ (pp. 61-74) did not alter the fundamental structures 
of power ın the City. Its leaders were drawn from the same 
commercial elite as the Merchant Adventurers, and were content to 
take a growing number of aldermanships at the top of the City oli- 
garchy. Even more importantly, they, like the Merchant Adventurers, 
depended on state regulation of trade in order to control the 
commodity circuits on which their wealth depended. 


The new merchants, by contrast, owed their posiuon chiefly to their 
involvement in colonial enterprises ın the new plantations of the West 
Indies and North America. After early efforts to create a royal mono- 
poly, the Virginia Company, failed in the early 1620s, the company 
merchants effectively withdrew from colonial commerce. ‘The regulated 
trades... simply involved the carrying of commodities. They were 
operated under restricted, corporately controlled conditions designed 
to regulate competiuon, to minimize risk, and to ensure profits’ 
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(p. 106) Free trade in colonial products like tobacco bore no 
attraction to the company merchants. Moreover, crucial to the state 
regulation of trade on which they depended was the reservation of 
monopolies to ‘mere merchants’, specializing eclusively as 
intermediaries between producers and consumers. Thus the chartered 
companies sought ‘to prevent entry into overseas commerce by the 
City’s shopkeepers, small producers, and ship captains’, all of whom 
‘were well positioned to undersell the “mere merchants” (overseas 
trading wholesalers). . by going directly to the final consumer, either 
with English exports or foreign imports (pp. 83-4). But the profitabi!- 
ity of the chief colonial enterprises—tobacco and (from the 1640s 
onwards) sugar production—depended on long-term investments 
requiring, at the minimum informal partnerships between merchants 
and planters, and at the maximum, the direct ownership of planta- 
tions by merchants. Colonial merchants thus could not be ‘mere 
merchants’, but had to superintend the production of the commod- 
ities in which they traded,'1n a manner incompatible with the tradi- 
tions of the chartered companies 


Exploiting the Americas (in every sense: the development of the West 
Indian sugar plantations marked the beginning of the African slave 
trade) could therefore only be the work of City outsiders ‘Originally 
men of the “middling sort”, they were mostly born outside London 
and were, in many cases, the younger sons of minor gentry or 
prosperous yeomen. A few came from borough commercial families’ 
(p. 114). Brenner trades their careers, from their beginnings, some as 
colonial planters who used their profit to set up as merchants, others 
as London captains, retailers or arusans who entered colonial trade to 
cut out the middle man, through to the formation of a distunctive 
group marked, not only by definite patterns of economic behaviour, 
but by identifiable political and religious alignments. For as Brenner 
follows the path of figures such as the omnipresent Maurice Thom- 
son, ‘the greatest colonial merchant of the day’ (p. 15), and uncovers 
the business partnerships and family alliances which bound together 
this new elite as ıt took shape, his book’s second main theme emerges, 
namely the specific role played by the different fractions of the 
London merchant community ın the succession of political crises 
which culminated in the execution of Charles I and the proclamation 
of the Commonwealth. 


It 18 quite impossible ın the space of a short review article to do justice 
to the 440 pages Brenner devotes to a detailed analysis of the politcal 
involvements of the London merchants from 1620 to 1653 (pp. 
197-637). Nevertheless, one basic thesis informs this analysis, namely 
that the socio-economic contrast drawn between the company mer- 
chants and the new merchants broadly corresponds to their political 
allegiances. Brenner shows that the dominant elite of merchants asso- 
ciated with the East India and Levant Companies generally backed the 
Crowo—with the exception of the late 16208, when their suport for 
Parliament is to be explained by the peculiar incompetence and 
eccentricity of Charles’s and Buckingham's policies. The company 
merchants’ royalism, Brenner suggests, reflected their structural 
dependence on the Crown to grant and enforce the charters from 
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which their profits flowed. The new merchants’ need for state support 
was, by contrast, much more specific, and consisted largely in the 
demand for an aggressive foreign policy against Spain and later 
Holland, the chief obstacles to English colonial expansion, a course 
which, of course, successive Stuart monarchs stubbornly resisted. They 
were therefore naturally drawn into alliance with a key Parliamentary 
group which Brenner calls ‘the aristocratic colonizing opposition’ — 
figures such as Nathaniel Rich, the Earl of Warwick, Lord Saye and 
Sele, and John Pym, whose Puritanism, demands for restriction on 
royal power, support for an anti-Spanish policy, and involvement in 
colonial ventures such as the Bermuda and Providence Island 
Companies represented a marked convergence of interest and outlook 
with the new merchants 


This constellation of forces proved of great umportance in two key 
episodes during the English Revolution. First, the decisive confronta- 
tion between Charles 1 and the Long Parliament in the winter of 
1641-42 forced Pym and his allies to appeal for support outside the 
ranks of the ruling class. Faced in London with the hostility of the City 
oligarchy, they found themselves relying on the new merchants, who 
both forced through their own municipal revolution. breaking the 
power of the lord mayor and aldermen, and played a key role in 
mounting the mass mobilizations which blocked Charles's attempts to 
stage a coup and arrest the parliamentary leaders. The committee of 
public safety which took charge of the City with Parliament’s- backing 
was, Brenner argues, ‘dominated by the new-merchant leadership’ 
(pp. 370-1). Secondly, when at the end of the Civil War, the Presby- 
terians by then dominant in Parliament and the City sought to restore 
the defeated king on terms which imposed no significant limits on his 
power, it was the new merchants who provided the main backing in 
London for the Independent leaders of the New Model Army when 
they vetoed this compromise, and, by occupying the capital and 
purging Parliament, laid the basis for Charles's execution and the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. Brenner demonstrates the new 
merchants’ importance to the new republican regime. Not simply did 
they control London and manage the Commonwealth's finances, but 
they played a criucal role in the formulation and implementation of 
the policies—naval buildup, the re-:mposition of control over the 
American colonies, the Navigation Act 1651, war with Holland—which 
marked the beginning of England’s emergence as a world power. 


Rethinking the English Revolution 


It is for others etter qualified than myself to assess how well founded 
Brenner's argument 1s in all ics detail. It has, as he acknowledges, 
some precedents: Valerie Pearl, for example, had already pointed to 
the role of City outsiders hostile to the dominant company-merchant 
establishment in mobilizing the London crowd on Parliament's side.’ 
It is, however, on the broader implications of Brenner’s study for 
two issues that I wish now to concentrate—the traditional Marxist 


‘Valerie Pearl, Londen and the Outbreak of the Puritan Resolution, Oxford 1961, for 
example, pp 272-3 
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interpretation of the English Revolution as a bourgeois revolution, 
and his own account of the transition from feudalism to capitalism. 


The first of these issues is the subject of a lengthy postscript 
(pp. 638-716) Here Brenner seeks to rehabilitate what he calls the 
‘social interpretation’ of the English Revolution from the attacks 
made on ıt by ‘revisionist’ historians such as Conrad Russell aod John 
Morrill. He distances himself, however, from the ‘traditional social 
interpretation’ developed by Tawney, Christopher Hill, and (in the 
earlier part of his career) Lawrence Stone, which treated the English 
Revolution as the outcome of a polarization between a declining 
feudal aristocracy and a rising, and increasingly bourgeois gentry 
The fatal weakness of this analysis was that ‘it has been unable to 
specify for the relevant period—roughly from the reign of Elizabeth to 
the English Revolution—economically distinct feudal and capitalist 
classes that were, respectively, scructurally prevented from and struc- 
curally capable of gaining from the new economic conditions and, as a 
result, ultimately driven into political conflict with one another’ 
(p. 640). By the 1640s the bulk of the English landed class had become 
‘absolute owners and commercial landlords taking market-deter- 
mined rents from their tenants’ (pp 641-2). The difficulty this 
presents for the social interpretation was well expressed by Tawney 
himself: ‘Bourgeois revolution? Of course it was a bourgeois revolu- 
tion. The trouble is that the bourgeoisie was on both sides.'4 The 
great assault mounted on Tawney and Stone by Trevor-Roper and 
Hexter in the potwar debate over the gentry thus set the scene for the 
revisionists to reduce the Revolution to the accidental outcome of 
petty squabbles among local elites. 


Brenner's response to the apparent collapse of the ‘traditional social 
interpretation’ 1s to seek to reformulate the issue at stake by shifung 
focus from the socio-economic composition of the parliamentary and 
royalist camps to ‘the nature of the English state’ (p. 648). He argues 
that the development of a predominantly capitalist agriculture in the 
Tudor-Stuart period was accompanied by ‘the emergence of a novel 
form of state’ (p. 651), characterized by territorial and legal unifica- : 
uon and the effecuve monopolization of violence by the royal gov- 
ernment. The lords’ acquiescence in this process reflected their 
decreasing reliance on what Brenner calls ‘polstscally constituted forms of 
private property’ (p. 652). Landowners’ income now largely derived 
from commercial rents paid by capitalist tenant farmers rather than 
from the forcible extraction of surplus-labour from smallholding 
peasants There was in this respect a marked contrast with the devel- 
opment of a ‘patrimonial tax/office state’ (p 654) ın France, where 
the centralization of royal power served as means of more effectively 
extracting taxes from a peasantry which had maintained control over 
its plots by a state dominated by aristocratic officeholders. 


The early-modern English state was thus ‘immanently problematic’ 
(p. 657). The monarch was still a ‘great patrimonial lord’, whose 


4 Quoted in Christopher Hull, Chesge and Comtrnntty m Seventeenth Century England, 
London 1974, p 279 
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wealth and power depended on the extractive powers of the state. The 
company merchants were therefore among his natural allies, since 
their dependence on state regulation meant that ‘there remained in 
the very consutution of the company merchants’ property.. a criti- 
cal, irreducibly politico-jurisdictional element of the sort that had 
long been transcended in the property of the landlord class’ (pp. 669-70). 
But the attempts of the patrimonial monarchy to increase its resources 
brought it into conflict with landowners with a strong interest in blocking 
the most obvious means of doing so by taxing the land. At the same time, 
many lords, both for religious reasons and because of their own direct 
or infdirect dependence on England's overseas trade, demanded of the 
Crown a foreign policy—support for the Protestant cause in Europe, 
war with Spain in the colonies—antipathetc to the court. Political 
centralization and unification meant that lordly opposition could not 
be pursued effectively on a particularisuc basis, but only through the 
assertion of parliamentary power. The Revolution was thus not an 
accident, but the outcome of deap-seated processes central to which 
were the development of agrarian capitalism and the associated 
transformation of the basis of lordly power. 


The above summarizes a complex, subtle and wide-ranging argument, 
which has much to recommend it No doubt there are many aspects of 
Brenner's account which are open to question even by those sympa- 
thetic to the ‘social interpretation’. Some indication of the issues 
raised by Merchants and Revolution may be provided by comparing it 
with another major Marxist study of the period, Brian Manning's The 
Exglish People and the English Revolution. Manning's path-breaking 
analysis of how the London crowd was decisive in polarizing politics 
in 1641-42 and forcing many supporters of Parliament into the king’s 
camp dovetails with Brenner's account of the period—though the 
former 1s a classic of ‘history from below’, while the latter concen- 
trates on the conflicts between various elites. But when Manning 
comes to assign the social causes of the Revolution, he places far 
greater stress than Brenner does on the persistence of feudal relation- 
ships, highlighting, for example, the conflicts between the peasantry, 
sull the overwhelming majority of the English population, on the one 
hand, and lords of the manor and the Crown, on the other. This is a 
very different account from Brenner's, which, as we have seen, treats 
the cransformation of feudal lords into capitalist reatrers as essentially 
completed by the 1640s. 


Whatever we make of such disagreements, Christopher Hill was 
surely right to welcome Merchants and Revolution as a reaffirmation of 
the ‘social interpretation’ which ‘makes the “revisionists” seem very 
shallow and superficial’. Yet Brenner seems unwilling to place his 
analysis where it would seem naturally to belong, within the canon of 
the Marxist theory of bourgeois revolutions. In part this seems to be 





>See Brian Manning, The Exgisth People ana the Exgitsh Reveluteon, 2nd edn, London 
1991, esp. chapter 6 Manning highlighted these differences during a talk on ‘Class and 
Revolution tn England 1850-60" ın London on 14 July 1993, part of Marxism 93, 
organized by the Socialist Workers Party 
* Christopher Hull, ‘Trading Places’, review of Merchants and Revelutwn, Guardan, 4 
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because he associates the concept of bourgeois revolution with what 
he calls the ‘techno-functionalist’ version of historical materialism to 
be found in The German Ideology: here class struggle appears as an ep1- 
phenomenon of the development of an increasingly complex division 
of labour which provides the motor of social transformation 7 This 
raises conceptual and exegetic isues too complex to be addressed 
properly here. It ıs, however, worth noting that Marx's recasting of 
his original version of historical materialism, which Brenner identi- 
fies with the composition of the Gruadrisse in 1857-58, can tn fact be 
dated from the formulation of the decisive concept of relations of 
produciton ın The Poverty of Philosophy, written and published in 1847, 
prior to Marx's most trenchant statements of the claim that the English 
and French Revolutions were bourgeois revolutions.® 


In any case, it is unclear how Brenner's ‘new social interpretation’, 
which treats the English Revolution as a struggle over the form of the 
state, differs fundamentally from the conception of bourgois revolu- 
tion defended in reent years by Hill. This, as Brenner notes, ‘focuses 
on the revolution’s wazntended outcome’ (p. 638, 0.1). Thus Hull argues: 


Nobody, then, willed the English Revolucon it happened But if we look 
at its outcome, when the idealists, the men of conscious will on either side 
had been defeated, what emerged was a state in which the admunistrative 
organs that most impeded capitalist development had been abolished Star 
Chamber, High Commission, Court of Wards, and feudal tenures, in 
which the executive was subordinated to the men of property, deprived of 
control over the judiciary, and yet strengthened in external relauons by a 
powerful navy and the Navigation Act; in which local government was 
safely and cheaply in the hands of the natural ruler, and discipline was imposed 
on the lower orders by a Church safely subordinated to Parliament? 


Note that on this view, not merely 1s bourgeois revolution defined in 
terms, not of conscious capitalist agency, but of its objective conseq- 
uences, but central to these consequences is the transformation of the 
state involved. Elsewhere Hill has made the significance of the form of 
state ıt produced to his interpretation of the English Revolution even 
more explicit, arguing that ıt was ‘the differences between the two 
types of state’, between an absolute monarchy and bourgeois states 
forged by revolution, which was the decisive factor behind relative 
French failure and Anglo-Dutch success in dominating the world 
economy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” This argument 
supports Brenner's own stress on the way in which ultimate parlia- 
mentary victory ın 1688 permitted ‘the erection, during the century 





7 See especially Robert Brenner, ‘Bourgeois Revolucion and Transinon to Capitalism’, 
in AL Beier et al, The Firs Modera Seceety, Cambridge 1989 

8 See, for example, Karl Marx, “The Bourgeoisie and the Counter-Revoluton’, 
originally published in che Nexs Rbeswische Zestung, 10 December 1848, Collected Works, 
vol 8, London 1977, pp 160-3 

9 Christopher Hill, ‘A Bourgeois Revolution’, in JG A Pocock, ed., Three Britssb 
Revelutwas, Princeton 1980, pp 134-5 

© Christopher Hull, ‘Braudel and the Scare’, in Collected Essays, vol 3, Brighton 1986, p. 140 
I discuss the issues raised here at much greater length in ‘Bourgeois Revolunons and 
Historical Materialism’, Izternatsenal Socialism, vol 2,00 43 (1989) Brian Manning expres- 
ses some reservanons about defining bourgeous revolution in terms of 1ts consequences in 
‘God, Hill and Marx’, Internatwaal! Sectaltsm, vol 2,0 59 (1993), pp 77-8L 
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following 1688, of an extraordinarily powerful centralized state, 
organized for the more or less explicit and limited purpose of enhanc- 
ing England’s international power’ (p. 714). Indeed, Brenner’s partic- 
ular contribution in this book of demonstrating in detail the acuve 
involvement ın a succession of decisive episodes during the Revolu- 
tion of a cohesive group of unambiguously capitalist actors, the new 
merchants, seems like a powerful reinforcement of the bourgeois- 
revolution interpretation. 


Landlords, Merchants, and Capitalism 


I call the new merchants ‘unambiguously capitalist’ because this 
esems to e the way that Brenner intends us to regard them. This then 
brings us to the second broader issue raised by Merchants and 
Revolution, namely its implications for Brenner’s version of the the 
transiuon from feudalism to capitalism. The feature of his account 
which 1s of most direct relevance here is the decisive contribution that 
It asserts was made by the formaton of capitalist relations of pro- 
duction in agriculture, involving the constitution of the familiar 
trinity of commercial landlord, capitalist tenant farmer, and wage- 
labourer. Thus Brenner calls the early seventeenth century ‘the period 
in which the English economy was, for the first time, beginning to 
differentiate itself from those of its Continental neighbours. While 
general crisis gripped a European economy still structured by 
precapitalist agrarian forms, the English economy was able to sustain 
ongoing development on the basis, above all, of the transformation of 
its agrarian social and property structure in a capitalist direction’ (p. 
40). The consequences of this transformation—rising agricultural 
productivity, the proletarianization of many peasants, and the pro- 
gressive commodificaiton of social relations—in turn stimulated the 
expansion of the English home market, fed by domestic manu- 
facturing industries and by the import trades dominated by the 
Levant and East India merchants. ‘Agricultural revolution thus 
conunoued to help pave the way not only for ongoing industrial 
growth, but for continuing commercial revolution’ (p. 45). 


If it has always been plain enough that for Brenner the formation of 
agrarian capitalism represented the decisive sequence in the causal 
chain leading to the establishment of bourgeois society, it has been 
less clear what place his account allows for other forms of capitalism. 
Thus, critics such as Chris Harman have taxed Brenner for ignoring 
the role played by urban mercantile capitalism ın the transition.” 
Sympathizers such as Ellen Wood have in turn dismissed such 
objections as examples of Pirenne’s old heresy of identifying capital- 
ism with trade.” On the face of ıt, Merchants and Revolution invalidates 
objection and defence alike. A seven-hundred page study of.a handful 
of London merchants over three decades hardly suggests a single- 
minded obession with rural economic life. Moreover, Brenner seems 





7 Chris Harman, ‘From Feudalism to Capitalism’, Intermatrenel! Sectalism, vol 2, no. 45 
(1989) 

T See Ellen Wood, ‘Explaining Everything or Nothing?’, Nix 184 (1990), pp 126-7, 
where she is responding to my “The Limits of “Political Marxism” ’ in the same issue 
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tacitly to provide the criteria by means of which to identify the differ- 
ential role played by particular groups of merchants in the develop- 
ment of capitalism. We have seen that, while the company merchants 
continued to depend on ‘politically constituted forms of private 
property’ which bound them to the patrimonial Stuart regime, the 
new merchants rejected the status of ‘mere merchants’, forming part- 
nerships with planters and supervising the colonial enterprises in 
which they had invested. This implies the existence of a cleavage 
within the merchant community, between a section which conunued 
to depend on precapitalist forms in which the direct application of 
coercion was required to consutute economic relations (the state- 
regulated commodity circuits from which the company merchants 
derived their profits), and another whose members were beginning 
the process of formally subsuming labour under capital which Marx 
identified as a prerequisite for the dominance of the capitalist mode 
of production proper." 


Brenner's analysis of the new merchants stumulated further reflections. 
In a famous passage of chapter 20 of Capital Volume 3, ‘Historical 
Material on Merchant's Capital’, Marx disuunguishes between two 
paths to capitalism: 


The cransinon from the feudal mode of producuon takes place in two 
different ways The producer may become a merchant and capitalist, in 
contrast to the agricultural natural economy and the guild-bound handi- 
craft of medieval urban industry This 1s the really revolutionary way 
Alternatively, however, the merchant may take direct control of produc- 
tion himself But however frequently this occurs as a historical mansion 

1t cannot bring about the the overthrow of the old mode of production 
by itself, but rather preserves and retains it as its own precondition.“ 


This contrast between what came to be known as Way I, where petty- 
commodity producers became capitalists, and Way II, where urban 
merchants gain control over the direct producers, for example 
through the putting-out system, formed one of the focuses of the first 
great postwar debate on the transition.” On Brenner's account, 
however, the new merchants form a more complex case, since, if they T 
used their financial resources to gain control over colonial planta- 
tions, thus conforming to the pattern identified with Way u, their 
origins as planters, sea captains, shop-keepers, and artisans suggest a 
trajectory closer to Way 1. The implications of Brenner's study for 
attempts to theorize the transition from feudalism to capitalism thus 
go some way beyond the debate provoked by his original essays. 


Merchants and Revolution evokes a more complete picture of capitalist 
development than those essays, one involving the co-existence of dif- 
ferent forms—the classic trinity of landowner, capitalist and labourer 
in English agriculture, the partnership of merchant and planter ın the 
exploitation of unfree indentured and slave labour in the New World, 





D See especially Karl Marx, “The Results of the Immediate Process of Production’, J 
appendix to Capital Volume 1, London 1990 

u Karl Marx, Capris! Volume 3, London 1991, p 452 

5 Rodney Hilton, ed , The Transtsa from Fendalim to Capitalism, London 1976 
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and perhaps other forms (Brenner says nothing about the nature of 
production relations in the English manufacturing industries whose 
growth he claims was sumulated by the rural breakthrough). This 
serves as a corrective to the impression Brenner’s other writings have 
sometimes given of depending on a relatively narrow and normative 
conception of capitalism as constituted essentially in the immediate 
process of production—an impression which (perhaps contrary to his 
own intentions) has misled some of those influenced by his work.” 
But here we touch on matters with even broader ramifications which 
are best explored elsewhere. 


In the meantime, it remains for me here only to emphasize that 
Robert Brenner's book, in all its scope and depth, is a major contri- 
bution, not merely to early-modern economic history and the study of 
the English Revolution, but to Marxist historiography. Along with 
some other recent works, perhaps most notably Peter Linebaugh’s The 
London Hanged, it is a sure sign that the great tradition of Christopher 
Hill, Edward Thompson and their fellows has found its heirs. 





* See, for example, George Comninel, Rethewking the French Revelatees, London 1987. 
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Vision and Totality 


In the epilogue to Marxism and Totality, Martin Jay remarked that ‘if one 
had to find a common denominator among the major figures normally 
included in the post-structuralist category—Jacques Derrida, Michel 
Foucault, Jacques Lacan, Roland Barthes, Gilles Deleuze, Jean-Francois 
Lyotard, Jula Kristeva, Philippe Sollers and their comrades avant la lettre, 
Georges Bataille, Maurice Blanchot and Pierre Klossowski—it would 
have to be their unremitting hostility towards totality’.' Derrida offered a 
reality of ‘holes’ rather than ‘wholes’; Foucault substituted the analysis of 
rarity for the search for totulities; Lacan denigrated the supposed 
wholeness of the mirror stage; Barthes attacked the ideology of the 
unified text; Bataille wrote of fleeing from ‘the horror of reducing being 
to totality’. 


Martin Jay’s most recent book, Dowacast Eyes,* features the same cast of 
characters as the epilogue to his earlier one (plus the Surrealists, Merleau- 
Ponty, Sartre and Althusser from the main body of the text) but uses a 
different script. The common denominator 1s now hostility to vision: 
Bataille is not in flight from totality but abandoning ‘the world of the 
civilized and its light’; Barthes longs for abstinence from images; Lacan 


dismisses the specularity of the mirror stage; Foucault subverts the <Ẹ 


empire of the gaze; Derrida finds insights in blindness. In this version of 
postwar French intellectual history, a succession of thinkers grapples not 
with Lukács’s concept of totality but with Cartesian perspectivalism. 
What is intriguing is that it ıs the same writers and often the same texts 
that are used to exemplify both theses. 


To note the overlap between Marscisw and Totalsty and Dowacast Eyes is 
not to suggest that Jay has just repackaged his old research. Far from it. 
Downtast Eyes provides a comprehensive account of its own subject, 
beginning with a review of the development of the discourse of the visual 


! Marun Jay, Marxism and Totality (wr), Cambridge 1984, pp. 514-15. 

* Martin Jay, Dewweast Eyes: The Dentgratsen of Visen m Twentisth-Century French 
Theaghs (DE), University of California Presa, Berkeley 1993. One chapter of the book 
also appears in what could almost be descnbed as 2 companion volume—David 
Michael Levin, ed., Mederusty and the Hepenreny of V iston, University of California Press, 
1993. 
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from Plato to the Enlightenment, and a chapter on the late nineteenth- 
century crisis of this ‘ancien scopic régime’. The mayor part of the book 1s 
devoted to what Jay believes is the uniformly hostile account of vision 
given by twentieth-century French philosophers, but even here there is 
plenty of new material. Sight was a major preoccupation of several of the 
writers active ın the middle of the century—notably Bataille, Merleau- 
Ponty and Sartre—and at least a secondary concern of the theorists who 
emerged in the 19608, and Jay is able to demonstrate that the rhetoric of 
the latter group is sometimes rooted in the rather more explicitly anti- 
visual theory of the former. But although Dowacast Eyes rivals Jay’s earlier 
volume tn breadth of leaming, lucidity of analysis, and sustained fluency 
of presentation, it inevitably raises many unanswered questions, not only 
about the interpretation of French philosophy, but also about the writing 
of intellectual history and the complex relationship between vision and 
totality implied by Jay’s two studies. 


Denigrating Vision 


The thesis Jay presents in Dowacast Eyes was developed in several earlier 
papers—notably ‘In the Empire of the Gaze’ (1986), ‘Ideology and 
Ocularcentrism’ (1987), “Ihe Rise of Hermeneutics and the Crisis of 
Ocularcentrism’ (1988) and ‘Scopic Regimes of Modernity’ (1988).” In 
these essays, Jay interprets contemporary cultural change in terms of a 
shift in the cultural significance and forms of vision. The basic premiss 1s 
the assumption that vision was the dominant sense of the modern era, and 
Cartesian perspectivalism the dominant model of vision. But, according 
to Jay in the ‘Empire of the Gaze’, the ‘anti-visual discourse’ of twentieth- 
century thought, and in particular the work of Michel Foucault, has now 
pointed the way to an ‘anti-ocular counter-enlightenment’.} In the later 
essays, Jay modifies this position slightly, suggesting that Cartesian 
perspectivalism is being superseded, not so much by anti-visual 
discourse, as by an alternative, previously marginalized scopic regime, 
which (following Christine Buci-Glucksmann) he terms ‘Baroque 
vision’.4 However, unlike the ‘absolute ocularcentrism’ of Cartesian 
perspectivalism, the Baroque scopic regime recognizes ‘the inextricability 
of rhetoric and vision . . . and accepts the irreducible linguistic moment in 
vision and the equally insistent visual moment in language’.’ Thus, even 
though the relationship of the visual and the verbal may not have been 
reversed, Jay is in no doubt that, relative to what went before, ‘Our 
increasing interest in the truths of interpretation rather than the methods 
of observation bespeaks a renewed respect for the ear over the eye as the 
organ of greatest value.’ And he concludes that ‘We may well be entering 
a new period of distrusting vision, an era reminiscent of the other great 
iconoclastic moments in Western culture.” 





* In the Empire of the Gaze’ appeared in David Couzens Hoy, ed , Fowcaxtt. A Critical 
Reader, Oxford 1986; the other three essays are reprinted in Martin Jay’s Ferre Fields, 
London 1993. 

> Fewcanlt: A Critical Reader, p 196. 

4 Christe Buct-Glucksmann’s Berege Reasex: The Aasthetns of Modernity has recently 


been published in English. 
> Force Fuelds, p. 123. 
é Ibid., p ror. 


7 Ibid., p. 104. 
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In these essays, several, possibly incompatible interpretations seem to be 
jostling for position. It is unclear whether, according to Jay, contempor- 
ary cultural developments involve a shift from vision to the other senses, 
the rejection of the senses, or merely a transfer from one type of vision to 
another. And as the denigration of vision is variously described as a 
‘counter-enlightenment’, a ‘Baroque scopic regime’, and an ‘iconoclastic 
moment’—designations that, between them, recall much of post- 
Reformation European intellectual life—ut is difficult to determine which 
periods of cultural history anti-ocularcentriam is superseding and which it 
is recapitulating. One might have expected Dowacast Eyes to resolve some 
of these difficulties, but all of the competing interpretations are repeated. 
The book 1s thus not so much the final statement of an argument as an 
encyclopaedia, a resource for future researchers that is all the more useful 
because it stands unguarded by a clearly defined thesis of its own. Of 
course, the organizing principle remains the belief that, from Bergson to 
Lyotard, French thinkers have distrusted vision. But it is a thesis that 
needs to be defended as well as documented, for it could be argued that 
the attitudes described as derogatory are actually more ambiguous, 
perhaps even celebratory, and that the distrust expressed by some 
thinkers has as its object something other than vision. 


The first of these problems 1s felt most acutely when (as is frequently the 
case) Jay is dealing with writing that ıs self-consciously transgressive. Ina 
transgressive text the systematic elision of customary distinctions makes 
it unusually difficult to judge the value that is placed upon the result. The 
clearest example is probably Bataille’s Story of the Eye. According to Jay, 10 
this work ‘the eye is toppled from tts privileged place in the sensual 
hierarchy to be linked instead with objects and functions more normally 
associated with “baser” human behaviour’.* But Jay’s conclusion that 
this is ‘the most ignoble eye imaginable’ fits ill with his description of the 
Story of the Eye as an example of Bataille’s ‘valorization of base and 
transgressive human behaviour’, for if simultaneously the'eye is debased 
and the base valorized, the debasement of the eye is not a straightforward 
devaluation. 


Fetishism is usually considered to entail a catachrestic valuation rather 
than a devaluation of the fetishized object, and in a text in which the fetish 
of the eye replaces the fetish of the gaze, we are offered not an end to 
fetishism but the fetishization of a fetish. As Barthes perceptively 
remarked, in Bataille’s work ‘it 1s the very equivalence of the ocular and 
the genital that is original’, with the result that the Story of the Eye is ‘a 
perfectly spherical metaphor: each of its terms 1s always the significant of 
another term (no term being a simple thing signified) without it being 
possible ever to break the chain’.'° Given that many of the theoretical 
texts Jay discusses also constitute themselves as ‘a kind of open literature 
out of reach of all interpretation’, it is incautious to read them, as Jay is 
forced to do, ın terms of a boo-hooray theory of authorship. However, 
the difficulty Jay experiences in identifying attitudes and distinguishing 


$ pz, p 221. 

9 DE, p. 221, 1.34. 

1° Roland Barthes, ‘The Metaphor of the Eye’, in Georges Bataille, Story of the Eye, 
London 1982, p. 122. 
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them from their objects is not just a product of the uninterpretable texts 
with which he is working. It is also, to some degree, the result of his 
methodology. 


Envisioning Vision 


Downcast Eyes opens with a paragraph replete with optical imagery (‘Even 
a rapid glance at the language we commonly use will demonstrate the 
ubiquity of visual metaphors ...”).'' The tone is self-consciously light- 
hearted but the criticism it deflects is potentially important, for as Jay later 
admits, he employs a method that ‘unapologetically embraces one of the 
antiocularcentric discourse’s ... major targets, a synoptic survey of an 
intellectual field at some remove from it’.’* His position, he acknow- 
ledges, is analogous to the one he took in Marxism and Totality—‘a 
holistic narrative tracing the collapse of most versions of holism’’}—in 
that his sympathies lie with the tradition that 1s under attack rather than 
with its detractors. In both cases, therefore, Jay’s work could be taken asa 
counter-example to his own thesis. This is not in itself a serious 
problem—Jay’s hypotheses are of the generalizing kind to which 
counter-examples abound—but the discrepancy between the content and 
the mode of presentation alerts one to the possibility that similar 
discrepancies may exist in texts that are more central to Jay’s argument 
than his own. 


In response to this criticism, Jay has argued that even though his method 
of ‘synoptic content analysis’ may be ‘akin to the technological 
perspective that Martin Heidegger in his influential essay “The Age of the 
World Picture” condemned for tuming reality into a picture to be seen by 
an allegedly distanced spectator’, it remains an indispensable tool for the 
intellectual historian who is also ‘sensitive to the ways in which language 
erodes meaning, disperses intentionality, and frustrates understanding’." 
But in practice Jay appears happy to paraphrase arguments without 
giving much conscious attention to texts of which they are a part. The 
problems this creates are perhaps best exemplified by Jay’s uneasy 
relationship to the texts of Richard Rorty. 


Rorty’s Philosophy and the Mirror of Natxre seems to have acted as a 
stimulus for Jay’s research on anti-visual discourses, and Jay uses the 
book both as a source for his description of modern ocularcentrism, and 
as an example of postmodern antiocularity. So if Jay’s thesis is well 
founded, we would expect Rorty’s text`to yield unambiguous support. 
On a superficial reading this ıs what it appears to do, for Rorty suggests 
that ‘A historical epoch dominated by Greek ocular metaphors may... 
yield to one ın which the philosophical vocabulary containing these seems 
as quaint as the animistic vocabulary of pre-classical times’. But a close 
reading suggests that things may not be so simple. 


H DE, p. I. 

1 DE, p. 17. 

5 Martin Jay, Forde Sitche Socialism, New York 1988, p. 165. 
14 Ibid., p. 55. 


16 Richard Rorty, Phelesepby and ibe Morrer of Natari, Ponceton 1979, P. II. 
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Rorty tries to demonstrate the inadequacy of theories derived from Greek 
ocular metaphors for knowing in which it is held that knowledge is an 
assemblage of representations reflecting the way things are in the world. 
But he does so not so much by pointing to the inconsistencies or failings 
of the model, as by showing that the model itself is the product of the 
world view of a particular historical pernod whose concerns are now 
irrelevant. So, despite the fact that his stated objective 1s to ‘get the visual, 
and in particular the mirroring, metaphors out of our speech alto- 
gether’, Rorty’s argument against the use of visual metaphors 1s itself 
exceptionally reliant on optical imagery. He always refers, not to the 
conceit of the Mirror of Nature, but the ‘image of the Mirror of Nature’, 
and insists that ‘Our Glassy Essence was not 2 philosophical doctrine, but 
a picture which literate men found presupposed by every page they 
read’,"* And he is not content with describing the image of the Mirror as a 
picture; this description is itself referred to not as a description, but a 
picture—what Rorty repeatedly terms ‘the classic picture of man-as- 
essentially-knower-of-essences’.'9 It is a picture, furthermore, at which 
Rorty frequently imagines us to be looking: “There was, we moderns may 
say with the ingratitude of hindsight, no particular reason why this ocular 
metaphor seized the imagination of the founders of Western thought.’*° 


Rather than renouncing ocular metaphors, Rorty revivifies them by 
constructing a veritable hall of mirrors in which he manages to include 
even the critics of mirror imagery. Dewey 1s said to have written ‘his 
polemics against traditional mirror imagery out of a vision of a new kind 
of society’,”’ and it was Dewey who, along with Wittgenstein and 
Heidegger, revolutionized philosophy by introducing ‘new maps of the 
terrain (viz., of the whole panorama of Human activities)’.2* Yet these 
visionary cartographers of the panorama of human activity are the same 
philosophers who, Rorty says, insist that we must not only learn to ‘see 
people as saying things ... without seeing them as externalizing inner 
representations of reality, but also .. cease to see ourselves as seesag this, 
without beginning to see ourselves as seeing something else.’* 


It might be objected that these quotations from Rorty do not uncover any 
teal incoherence in his argument, and that only an unreconstructed “4 
deconstructionist would think that a philosopher who becomes mired in 
his own metaphors needs anything more than a good editor to clean up 
the text. But in Rorty’s case there is no such option. For if as he claims, ‘It 
is metaphors rather than statements, which determine most of our 
philosophical convictions’, then his own use of language is of decisive 
significance. In the context of Jay’s thesis, such highly ambiguous use of 
ocular imagery becomes doubly important, for whether or not we find 
Rorty persuasive, we can hardly think of him as straightforwardly 


arguing for, still less exemplifying, the postmodern tendency to 
downgrade or eradicate visual metaphors. 


The problem is thrown into relief by considering Jay and Rorty’s 
relationship to one another in the context of their independent 
relationships to Heidegger’s essay “The Age of the World Picture’. In his 
essay ‘The Rise of Hermeneutics and the Crisis of Oculercentrism’, Jay, 
who explicitly identifies his own methodology with that which Heidegger 
attacks, states that “There can be few more influential contributions to the 
critique of ocularcentrism than Heidegger’s widely discussed essay on 
“The Age of the World Picture”’, and that ‘Through the writings of such 
contemporary philosophers as Richard Rorty, this hostility to visual 
primacy has also spread to the English-speaking world.’ Rorty himself 
confirms the debt to Heidegger, yet in “The Age of the World Picture’, 
Heidegger argues that there 1s no essential difference between ‘a picture of 
the world’ and ‘the world conceived and grasped as a picture’, that ‘the 
expressions “world picture of the modern age” and “modern world 
picture” both mean the same thing, and [that] both assume something 
that could never have been before, namely a medieval and an ancient 
world picture’.*® It is, Heidegger suggests, not the difference between 
modern and pre-modern world pictures that defines the modern age, but 
‘the fact that the world becomes a picture at all’. 


Like Heidegger, both Jay and Rorty identify the notion of picturing the 
world with Cartesian perspectivalism. But neither has Heidegger’s 
distaste for the post-Cartesian world picture of the world as picture. Jay 
openly identifies with ıt, while Rorty not only frames the modern world 
picture as a picture, but claims that ‘Pictures rather than propositions ... 
determine our convictions.” Yet although Jay and Rorty use the same 
methodology, their positions relative to Heidegger’s argument are, 
according to Jay, diametrically opposed. Despite sharing, and sometimes 
echoing, Rorty’s characterization of Cartesian perspectivalism, Jay 
unhesitatingly describes Rorty’s work as hostile to visual imagery. It is as 
though there are two Rortys: the philosophical critic whose work Jay 
cites as an example of antiocularcentrism, and the intellectual historian 
whose picture of ocularcentrism Jay both endorses and rehearses. 


Vision and Totality 


Jay’s synoptic content analysis seems to have left him blind both to 
Rorty’s framing of ocularcentrism and to the irony that he utilizes the 
very aspect of Rorty’s text that he is unable to describe. His stated 
methodology thus appears to be limiting, and an inadequate description 
of the rather more complex way he actually works. Despite seeing himself 
as a ‘synoptic intellectual historian’, Jay can work with two sets of 
meanings froma single text. But when he does so is it double vision—two 
incommensurable perspectives on the same object—or merely binocular- 
ity? In the case of Rorty, it feels like double vision. But what about the 


3 Force Freids, pp. 100-1. 


$ Martin Heidegger, The Question Concerning Techaslegy, New York 1977, p. 130. 
© Phelesopby and the Mirror of Natars, p. 12. 
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differing interpretations of French thought given in Downcast Eyes and 
Marxism and Totality? Do the two books offer competing or complemen- 


tary perspectives? 


The answer given to this question depends on the nature of the 
connection between the concepts of vision and totality. There are several 
ways to construe the relationship. One possibility, implied by Jay’s 
identification of his synoptic method with holism and ocularcentriam and 
by the parallels between his books on both subjects, is that the two are 
inextricably linked. It might be argued that totality is the true object of the 
all-seeing eye, and the eye the only organ capable of comprehending the 
unity of experience; in which case ‘the dissolution of holism’ and ‘the 
denigration of vision’ are just different ways of describing the same 
process. Jay assumes something of the kind in his binocular reading of 
Sartre. In Dowscast Eyes, he quotes Sartre’s statement in Being and 
Nothingness that ‘no point of view on the totality 1s conceivable’ because 
‘no consciousness, not even God’s, can ... apprehend the totality as 
such’? as an indication that Sartre ‘resolutely refused to posit a 
redemptive notion of the visual’; while in Marxism and Totality, he 
suggests that because there was no ‘external observer in the form of a 
transcendent God, who could totalize humanity as a whole through His 
gaze,” Sartre believed that ‘humanity must remain forever fragmented 
and in conflict’.3' 


In the case of Sartre, who argued that totality (as opposed to totalization) 
can exist only ‘as the correlative of an act of imagination’,’* Jay’s 
willingness to invert his earlier argument seems warranted. But there are 
instances in which it would not be. If, as Jay seems to follow Goldmann ın 
believing,?> Heidegger’s Being (Sei) and Lukécs’s totality are pretty 
much identical,” then Heideggers problematization of the relation of 
vision and Being suggests a rather different relationship between vision 
and totality. According to Heidegger, there is almost an inverse 
relationship between Being and the objectifying gaze of modernity, with 
the result that ‘Where anything that is has become the object of 
representing, it first incurs in a certain manner a loss of Being’) In 
contrast, for Heidegger’s revered pre-Socratics, “That which is does not 
come into being at all through the fact that man first looks upon it.... 


18 Jean-Paul Sartre, Besag and Nothiageess, London 1958, p. 302. 

3 DE, p. 291. 

ur, p 353. 

2) MT, P 340. 

3? Jean-Paul Sartre, Critique of Dralectreal Reases, VoL 1, Verso, London 1976, p 45. 

33 Mer, P. 454. 

4 Lucien Goldmann, Lækécs and Heidegger, London 1977, pp. 40-41. See also Youssef 

Ishaghpour, ‘On Goldmann’s Lwkdes and Hesdegger’, Philosophical Forum 13 (1991-92), 
103-23 

51 The Question Conceraing Tochaelagy, p. 142. Heidegger 1s not, of course, hostile to all 

types of vision. See Stephen Houlgate, ‘Vision, Reflection, and Openness The 

“Hegemony of Vision” from a Hegeltan Point of View’, and David Michael Levin, 

‘Decline and Fall: Ocularcentriam in Heidegger's Reading of the History of 

Metaphysics’, in Moesderxrty and the Hegesreny of Vison, 28 well as David Michael Levin’s 

earlier study, The Openg of Vision: Nibilism and the Postmodern Siinain, New York 

1988. 
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a) 


Rather, man is the one who is looked upon by that which is; he is the one 
who is—in company with itself—gathered toward presencing, by that 
which opens itself.’ 


Although Heidegger does not really fall within the purview of Dowacast 
Eyes or Marxism and Totality, he occupies a pivotal position in the two 
narratives, and is presented both as making one of the most influential 
contributions to antiocularcentrism and as a ‘potent, if sometimes 
unacknowledged, stimulus to holistic thought’.?”7 But if, as Heidegger’s 
argument might be taken to imply, totality and post-Cartesian vision 
stand in opposition, the double narratives of Dowacast Eyes and Marxism 
aad Totality seem problematic. Despite acknowledging the extent of 
Heidegger’s influence, Jay does not identify any other anti-visual holists 
(except, perhaps, Merleau-Ponty). And when he cites Derrida, Irigaray, 
and Rorty as echoing Heidegger’s ‘attack on enframing in the age of the 
worldview’,’* he does so without implying that they are pitting vision 
against totality. It is, of course, possible to echo (if not adopt) Heidegger’s 
antiocularcentrism without endorsing his holism, but the fact that Jay 
depicts parallel streams flowing from a Heideggerian watershed mev- 
tably raises questions about the way in which he has mapped the terrain. 


These suspicions are given further weight by the fact that what Jay sees as 
the post-structuralist attack on totality is understood by others to be the 
ascendancy of a certain type of holism. Thus, in their consumer guide to 
holism, Jerry Fodor and Ernest Lepore cheerfully include amongst 
holists both Richard Rorty and ‘absolutely everybody who writes literary 
criticism in French’.?? The existence of post-Heideggerian anti-visual 
holists thus seems a distinct possibility. The only question is whether or 
not they are holists of the relevant type. To answer this question it is 
necessary to look at the relationship between semantic holism and 
Lukécsian totality. 


Holism and Totality 


The holism of Donald Davidson probably serves as the best example. 
According to Davidson, ‘If sentences depend for their meaning on their 
structure, and we understand the meaning of each item in the structure 
only as an abstraction from the totality of the sentences in which it 
features, then we can give the meaning of any sentence (or word) only by 
giving the meaning of every sentence (and word) in the language.” This 
in itself is a standard statement of meaning holism, but Davidson goes on 
to draw the conclusion that it makes no sense to speak of a multiplicity of 
languages or ‘conceptual schemes’ each with an incommensurable way of 
organizing or fitting the world. If a language is translatable it is not an 
alternative scheme, and if it is untranslatable we have no basis for 
considering that it is a language. There 1s no place for the notion of 
alternative schemes, or even for the idea of a single scheme that intervenes 





36 Ibid., p. 131. 

37 UT, 332. 

3! DE, p 498. 

39 Jerry Fodor and Ernest Lepore, Haltom: A Shepper’s Guide, Oxford 1992, P. 7. 
£ Donald Davidson, Ingewrses mto Trath and Interpretation, Oxford 1984, p. 22. 
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between us and the world. We just have our world—the world 
constituted by the totality of the (true) sentences in our language.*! 


Davidson’s rejection of the ‘dualism of scheme and content, of organizing 
system and something waiting to be organized’ is of particular relevance 
because some have taken ıt to imply the Derridean assumption that there 
is ‘no “presence” behind language, but rather, what is behind language is 
inseparable from further language’.4* Furthermore, Rorty has explicitly 
linked Davidson’s move away from the scheme—content model with 
Heidegger’s transcendence of the subject-object model. Both philoso- 
phers replace the old ‘picture of language as a medium, something 
standing between the self and the nonhuman reality with which the self 
seeks to be in touch’;# language is not ‘separable from souls’, ‘language 
speaks man’. 


Comparisons between Davidson and Derrida or Heidegger are inevitably 
fraught with complications,*’ but it is interesting to note that Rorty links 
Davidson and Heidegger on precisely the same basis that Goldmann 
couples Heidegger and Lukaécs—the dissolution of the subject-object 
model. According to Rorty, Heidegger and Davidson are united 1n that 
they dispense with the ‘picture of the essential core of the self on one side 
of this network of beliefs and desires, and reality on the other side’.4® * 
According to Goldmann, Lukács and Heidegger are united by the fact 
that they revived the idea that ‘Man is not opposite the world which he tries 
to understand and upon which he acts, but wiżthrs this world which he 18 a 
part of, and there is no radical break between the meaning he is trying to 
find or introduce into the universe and that which he 1s trying to find or 
introduce into his own existence.’47 


The parallels between Davidson and Heidegger and between Heidegger 
and Lukács inevitably raise the question of the relationship between 
Lukacsian totality and Davidsonian holism, and with it the possibility 
that anti-visual holism 1s a significant omission from Jay’s two narratives. 


Relativism, Vision, and Totality 


The best way to explore the possibility is to compare the arguments 
presented ın two essays—Lukacs’s ‘Reification and the Consciousness of 
the Proletariat? and Davidson’s ‘On the Very Idea of a Conceptual 
Scheme’, For although it would be wrong to imply that they are saying 





+! ‘On the Very Idea of 2 Conceptual Scheme’, in ibid., pp. 183-98. 

P Samuel C. Wheeler III, ‘Indeterminacy of French Interpretation. Dernda and 
Davidson’, in Ernest LePore, ed , Trath and Interpretatren, Oxford 1986, p 489 

4) Richard Rorty, Comszagency, Irony, and Selsdarity, Cambridge 1989, pp. 10-11 

# Thid., p. 50, the quotations are from Davidson and Heidegger. 

# For a critical response to Rorty see Dorothea Frede, ‘Beyond Realism and Ant- 
Realism: Rorty on Heidegger and Davidson’, Ressew of Metaphystes 40 (1987), pp 733— 
57. Rorty’s paper ‘Beyond Realism and Anti-Realism’ appears in L. Nag! and R. 
Heinrich, eds, We stebt dw Analytische Philasophse bexte?, Wiemer Rebe 1 (1986), pp. 1 
103-15 

16 Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity, p. 10 

47 Lakócs and Heidegger, p 6 
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identical things (or that one is echoing the arguments of the other), it is 
possible to argue that both philosophers make the same move in response 
to the claims of relativism-—a move that 1s both holistic and anti-visual. 


The threat facing both philosophers is, as Lukács describes it, the 
possibility that dogmatic metaphysics will be superseded by an equally 
dogmatic relativism. But for Lukács and Davidson, the response to 
relativism 1s not a retreat into traditional metaphysics, but a radical 
critique that exposes the failure of relativism to relativize itself. To make 
sense of relativism, it is argued, we have to make a distinction between 
subject and object and then hold one of them static so that the other can be 
described as relative to it; but if the intelligibility of relatrvism depends on 
an exception to the pmnciple of relativity, it is not really a theory of 
relativism at all. 


Davidson puts it like this: “The dominant metaphor of conceptual 
relativism, that of differing points of view, seems to betray an underlying 
paradox. Different points of view make sense, but only if there 1s a 
common co-ordinate system on which to plot them; yet the existence of a 
common system belies the claim of dramatic incomparability’.4* Lukács 
develops a parallel argument. Relativism makes man the measure of all 
things, but without making the relationship between man and reality 
dialectical. In consequence, ‘man himself is made into an absolute’. 
Because relativism ‘cannot become conscious of the immobility of the 
world and the rigidity of its own standpoint it inevitably reverts to the 
dogmatic position of those thinkers who likewise offered to explain the 
world from premisses they did not consciously acknowledge’. It 1s thus, 
paradoxically, ‘only meaningful to speak of relativism where an 
“absolute” is in some sense assumed’.49 


The alternative to relativism is, in Davidson’s words, to ‘abandon the 
attempt to make sense of the metaphor ofa single space within which each 
scheme has a position and provides 2 point of view’;° or, as Lukács 
describes it, to relativize all limits and ‘put them in a state of flux’ so that 
‘those forms of existence that constitute the counterpart of the absolute 
are dissolved into processes and viewed as concrete manifestations of 
history’.5' So, rather than truth being relative, or as Lukács terms it, only 
able to achieve ‘an “objectivity” relative to the standpoint of the 
individual classes and the objective realities corresponding to 1t’,)? there 1s 
no longer an opposition between the subject and object of knowledge. As 
Davidson observes: ‘Given the dogma of a dualism of scheme and reality, 
we get conceptual relativity, and truth relative to a scheme. Without the 
dogma this kind of relativity goes by the board.’ 


The dissolution of relativism also means the disappearance of a certain 
conception of reality. In Lukács’s words: 





 Ingasrves mto Trath and Interpretata, p 184. 

4 Georg Lukács, History and Class Conscreasness, London 1971, p 189. 
30 Inquarses into Truth and Interpretata, p 195. 
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When theory and practice are united it becomes possible to change reality and 
when this happens the absolute and its ‘relatrvistic’ counterpart will have played 
their historical role for the last tame. For as the result of these changes we shall 
sce the disappearance of that reality which the absolute and the relative 
expressed in like manner.!* 


But the loss of undialectical reality does not mean the loss of oe itself. 
As Davidson points out, 


In giving up dependence on the concept of an uninterpreted reality, something 
outside all schemes and science, we do not relinquish the notion of objective 
truth—quite the contrary.... In giving up the dualism of scheme and world, 
we do not give up the world, but re-establish unmediated touch with the 
familar objects whose antics make our sentences and opinions true or false.’ 


In Lukacs’s terms, ‘reality is the criterion for the correctness of thought. 
But reality 1s not, it becomes—and to become the participation of thought 
is needed.’ Thus: 


Thought and existence are not identical in the sense that they ‘correspond’ to 
each other, or ‘reflect’ each other, that they ‘run parallel’ to each other or 
‘coincide’ with each other (all expressions that conceal a ngid duality). Their 
identity 1s that they are aspects of one and the same real historical and dialectical < 
process.’® 


For both Lukács and Davidson, the argument against relativism involves 
totalizing relativity so that it is no longer meaningful to speak of it. With 
the disappearance of the opposition between scheme and world, thought 
and existence, we can no longer have differing points of view on the 
world, or, indeed, a single point of view on the world. We are left with the 
only thing that there is—the unseeable totality of the world as we make it. 
However, the crucial difference between Davidson and Lukacs is that 
whereas Davidson abolishes the opposition between scheme and reality 
simply by arguing against it, Lukács locates the dissolution of subject- 
object distinction in the revolutionary totalization of the proletariat as the 
subject—object of history. Rather like Kojève, who eventually found the 
Marxist utopia in postwar America, Davidson claims for the here and | 
now what Lukács thinks 1s possible only in a classless society. 


Tf, ın the anti-visual holism of Davidson, Lukacs’s eschatology 18 realized 
without political change, it may help to explain the appeal of this and 
other forms of anti- visual holism both for Rorty and for French thinkers 
after 1968. And if, as this implies, anti-visual holism is a philosophical 
strategy with a history that stretches from the beginning of the story told 
in Marxism and Totality to the end of the story in Dowacast Eyes, it 
constitutes an unfortunate blindspot in Jay’s two magnificent retrospec- 
tive narratives. 





‘4 History and Class Conscreasmess, p. 189. 
13 Inquiries cate Trath and Interpretation, p 198. 
36 Histery and Class Comscremsmess, p. 204. 
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€ With the demand for a new constitutional settlement in Britain gathering 
strength, the formative moments of Ukania repay close inspection. In her 
account of the reform crisis of the 18608 and its outcome, Catherine Hall traces 
the lines of demarcation by which suffrage was granted to ‘Englishmen like 
ourselves’ and simultaneously withheld from others—blacks in the colonies, 
women, unskilled men. Hall’s decision to follow this story from the vantage 
point of Birmingham, with its strong radical traditions, is particularly 
appropriate at a time when Britain’s cities, regions and nations are once again 
seeking to move out of the shadow of the Palace of Westminster. The 
sweeping disenchantment with British monarchy is discussed by Anthony 
Arblaster, in a review of Charter 88’s recent symposium. While the House of 
4 Windsor may well seem doomed, Britain’s parliamentary regime could still 
ensure, he suggests, that initiative remains with a traditional governing class. 


Most advanced countries have hit a crisis of welfare provision, posing a sharp 
challenge for the Left. David Purdy writes in this issue on the proposal for a 
Citizen’s Income, paid to all regardless of whether they work. By comparison 
with means-tested benefits the progressive introduction of Citizen’s Income 
could provide an administratively cheap and simple way of meeting the 
needs of students, pensioners, the unemployed and the low paid. Since it 
would be received by those in employment as well it would not remove any 
economic incentive to seek work—it could also prompt employers to 
gene the rewards and content of work to make it more attractive. 
China’s opening to the world economy is one of the most critical 
developments in modern history. Measured by simple economic indices it 
has been extraordinarily successful, raising living standards and boosting 
` exports. In global significance what is happening in China can only be 
compared with England’s own industrial revolution. While China’s surge of 
development presents many novel features, noted by the two articles we 
publish in this issue, the access of more than a billion people to levels of mass 
_ consumption previously reserved for OECD countries will undoubtedly pose 
a sharp test to prevailing models of economy and civilization. Roberto 
Mangabeira Unger and Zhiyuan Cui argue that China’s industrial advance 
W has flouted free-market dogma—for example, private property rights have 
not been established in the township and village enterprises. The rural 
industries, which employ close to a hundred million workers and make a 
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distinctive contribution to China’s agro-industrial pattern, are the main focus 
of the informative article by Paul Bowles and Xiao-yuan Dong. 


China today exhibits ever greater diversity. While many rural industries 
benefit local communities others are in thrall to special interests or may 
recklessly imperil the natural environment. The capitalist enclaves are 
growing, inflation menaces some popular gains while corruption and 
repression are destroying Communist prestige, as Lin Chun observed in her 
article ‘Money Dissolvea the Commune’ in NLR 201. In NLR 199 Richard 
Smith offered another critical perspective on Ching’s industrialization, 
pointing to popular resistance and arguing that the Communist leadership 
had lost control of the most dynamic sectors of the economy. The momentous 
transition which Ching is now negotiating undoubtedly contains powerful 
contradictory elements. Yet, as our contributors urge in this issue, the energy 
and innovation of China’s collectives are a hopeful feature of a tangled and 
awe-inspiring upheaval. 


Carlo Ginzburg’s Oxford Amnesty Lecture explores philosophers’ attempts 
to register the impact of distance in space and time on moral perceptions and 
the value of individual life. David Hume's reasons for supposing the future to 
preoccupy us more keenly than the past are shown to have a new significance 
in a world hurtling towards perils which confront the species as a whole. 


In NLR 206 we published an extract from Jacques Derrida’s remarkable new 
book, Specters of Marx, in which he decries the neo-liberal consensus and 
itemizes the plagues which now afflict those in the grip of a recharged 
capitalism. Aijaz Ahmad, writing from a country where the plagues of 
poverty and indebtedness have now led to a recurrence of the bubonic variety, 
responds warmly to the courage and generosity of Derrida’s discussion of the 
debt owed to Karl Marx, while at the same time indicating that historical 
materialism and deconstruction retain different perapectives and allegiances. 


Russell Jacoby argues for a more demanding notion of multiculturalism than 
that currently promoted or practised. While today’s multiculturalism 
promises a needed democratic etiquette its substance too often remains 
shallow, not even extending to the aspiration to learn a foreign language let 
alone prompting the effort required to enter any culture which radically 
differs from Anglo-American consumerism. 


Finally, Chris Wickham, reviewing Robert Bartlett’s The Making of Exrope, 
urges that this work helpe to identify the triumphalist conceits which have 
too often attended accounts of the medieval expansion of Latin Christendom. 
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Catherine Hall 


Rethinking Imperial Histories: The 
Reform Act of 1867 


„P Birmingham, Britain’s second city, the Art Gallery celebrates the civic 
% heritage ofa place which became rich in the nineteenth century." The gallery 
itself is a beautiful Victorian building. It was a part of the new town centre 
designed by Joseph Chamberlain, at that time the Liberal mayor of 
Birmingham, before his later metamorphosis into Tory imperialist. It was 
designed to stand as witness to the ways in which Birmingham had been 
transformed from a commercial and industrial mecca to a place of culture. In 
what is now called Chamberlain Square stood the Town Hall, the Free 
Library and the Art Gallery. The Town Hall, constructed in the 1830s, is a 
splendid classical building and: was designed to house the town’s Music 
Festival. It was the site of all major public debates throughout the nineteenth 
century. Next to the Town Hall was the Free Library, the first free municipal 
© library to be built in the country, following a campaign which focused on the 
importance of reading and knowledge to any true civic culture. Completing 
the triangle was the Art Gallery which held Birmingham artefacts—the 
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elaborate brass, iron and silverwork for example—together with 
paintings which had been mainly collected by well-to-do Birmingham 
families and given to the Gallery to demonstrate how pride in their city 
was as important to them as their attachment to private domestic spaces. 


The Art Gallery now has a local history section. This is devoted to telling 
the story of Birmingham’s rise from its relative obscurity as a small centre 
of metal production in the early modern period, famous, for example, for 
the swords it provided to both sides ın the Civil War, to its status as major 
industrial city by the end of the nineteenth century. The city’s wealth was 
rooted in all branches of the metal trades. Birmingham’s pots and pans, 
kettles and candlesticks, needles and screws were sold across the United 
Kingdom and the Empire, providing both everyday and more elegant 
ware for working- and middle-class families in the United Kingdom, 
freed slaves in the Caribbean, farmers and overlanders in Australia. 


But Birmingham’s claim to fame does not rest only with 1ts manufactured 
goods, for it also became a place of political power. In 1830-31 the radical 
demand for the extension of the suffrage led to huge demonstrations in the 
town in favour of reform: demonstrations which were said to have 
focused the fear of revolution ın their opponents to the point where it was 
necessary to make substantial concessions to popular opinion. In the 
minds of Birmingham patriots, Thomas Attwood, who led those 
demonstrations, and the Birmingham Reformers were responsible for the 
Reform Act of 1832 which gave middle-class men the vote. Furthermore, 
the first major act of the new reformed Parliament, the emancipation of 
slaves in British territories, had significant Birmingham support. And the 
successful campaign of 1838 to end apprenticeship, the iniquitous system 
of forced labour introduced by the British government to appease the 
planters in the Caribbean for the loss of their slaves, was spearheaded 
from Birmingham and led by Joseph Sturge, a wealthy com merchant 
who devoted his time to anti-slavery and other radical causes. 


Birmingham, England, Jamaica 


Birmingham’s pride ın its reputation as a forward-looking, liberal and 
tolerant industrial town (for there were numerous dissenting churches 
and a powerful nonconformist presence) was reaffirmed in the 1850s 
when John Bright, a staunch liberal Quaker and pacifist, architect with 
Richard Cobden of the Anti-Corn Law League which had successfully 
defeated the landowning interest in 1846, was invited to represent the 
town ın Parliament. As the leader of the campaign to extend the franchise 
in the 1860s Bright’s speeches in Birmingham, which regularly attracted 





! This essay 18 for Gail Lewis. Earlier versions were given at La Trobe University, 
Melbourne, in London at the Conference on ‘Nation, Empire, Language’, at St 
Antony’s College Oxford, at the Centre for Theoretical Studies at the University 
of Essex, at Women’s Studies at Harvard and at the Wenner-Gren symposium in 
Mijas, Spain on “Transnationaliam, Nation-State Building and Culture’; I thank all 
those whose comments have become part of my thinking. Particular thanks to 
Stuart Hall, Jane Rendall, Keith McClelland, Bill Schwarz and Sally Alexander. 
This piece ıs part of a longer ongoing project concerned with rethinking the 
relation between England and Empire in the nineteenth century. 
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audiences of up to seven thousand in the Town Hall, were crucial to the 
articulation of the successful demand for the vote for ‘registered and 
respectable’ working men. Meanwhile the town became the site for the 
development of the notion of the ‘civic gospel’—a discourse of pride in 
the town as the basis for true patriotism. The ‘civic gospel’ mobilized a 
new town council and delivered not only a free library but Joseph 
Chamberlain’s ambitious plan to revitalize and regenerate the town 
socially and culturally. This was achieved through extensive rebuilding 
combined with the purchase and subsequent running of previously 
privatized services in gas and electricity by the municipality. Chamber- 
lain’s successful transformation of Birmingham provided the power base 
for his development of a Liberal caucus which launched him into a 
glittering Parliamentary career. This was only to be interrupted by his 
own transformation from Liberal to Unionist on the issue of the Empire, 
a shift which was critical to the expansion of popular imperialism ın the 
late nineteenth century. 


To this tme Birmingham remained pre-eminent within the metal 
industries. Its industrial base was substantially reorganized in the early 
twentieth century with the era of the new electrical industries, and more 
significantly and a little later, the car industry. By the 19508 the West 
Midlands was the heartland of that industry and the old Birmingham 
metal workshops had largely turned over to the production of parts while 
Longbridge, on the south-western edge of the city, became the site for the 
largest assembly line in the ux. The city grew and prospered until the 
recession of the 1970s decimated British car production and made 
unemployment a serious issue. 


Prior to this industrial demise, however, the growth of the city meant 
increased demands for labour both in manufacturing and services and 
Birmingham provided one of the first places of settlement for Canbbean 
and South Asian migrants from the 19508 onwards. Unlike the great ports 
of the nineteenth century such as London, Glasgow, Bristol and 
Liverpool, the centres of the slave trade and of colonial and imperial 
trade, Birmingham had had no significant black population. Indeed the 
area to the north-west of the town known as the “Black Country’ was so 
called because of the ways in which metal production blackened land and 
people. It was the demand for labour in postwar Britain which brought 
significant numbers of colonized—and then decolonized—peoples into 
the area for the first time. Jamaican, Barbadian, Trinidadian, Indian and 
Pakistani men began to drive the buses, work in the factories, open 
restaurants, while the women serviced the hospitals, cleaned factories and 
public buildings and worked in food production. Together they began to 
transform the face of the West Midlands, a difficult transformation which 
has been characterized by periodic eruptions of racial tension. 


In the late 19608 Enoch Powell in nearby Wolverhampton was the first 
senior Conservative politician to articulate publicly the fears generated by 
this change within sections of the English population. In April 1968, at 
the Midland Hotel, just down the road from Chamberlain Square, he 
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called for migrants to ‘go home’. They had no place in England since 
they could not culturally belong to ‘a white nation’. A period of acute 
hostilities followed and subsequently major efforts were made by the 
growing ‘race relations industry’ to intervene, particularly in housing and 
education. In 1981, with an established second-generation black popula- 
tion and overwhelming evidence of systematic forms of racism ın 
employment, policing, education, social services and housing, tensions 
erupted in Handsworth, a long established Afro-Caribbean area, and the 
riots there which coincided with a wave of similar events in other English 
cities, brought much attention to black/white relations.) Now Birm- 
ingham, which has for some time had 2 Labour administration, prides 
itself on its reputation as a multiracial city and inner-city areas such as 
Balsall Heath, with its predominantly South Asian population, have had 
some money and effort put into them by the state, the city and voluntary 
Organizations, in an effort to alleviate the cycle of connections between 
‘race’, unemployment and poverty. The city’s black population now 
constitutes 21.5 per cent of the total population (across Britain as a whole 
the figure 1s 6.3 per cent), heavily concentrated ın particular areas and 
composed largely of Afro-Caribbean and South Asian men and women 
who came from Britain’s erstwhile Empire.* But structural inequalities 
continue to increase and while Birmingham is a vistbly multiracial and | 
multi-ethnic aty new racisms flourish. 


In the context of revived notions of civic pride across the country the late 
19808 saw a concerted effort by Birmingham City Council to clean up and 
improve the city centre, whose Victorian splendours, apart from 
Chamberlain Square, had been decimated by 1960s road building. Energy 
has been focused on the construction of a new Convention Centre, 
surrounded by canal walks and heritage trails which narrate Birm- 
ingham’s rise to power. Statues of founding fathers— Joseph Priestley the 
celebrated chemist, James Watt, the inventor of the steam engine, 
Matthew Boulton, who built the Soho factory from which Watt’s 
inventions were distributed across the Empire and the rest of the world, 
Joseph Sturge, radical abolitionist and philanthropist, John Bright, 
radical reformer, George Dawson, architect of the ‘civic gospel’—line the 
walks and remind today’s third-generation black Brummagens (citizens 
of Birmingham), and their white counterparts, of their city’s white male 
line of descent. ‘Heritage’ thus redraws the boundaries of inclusion and 
exclusion for contemporary Birmingham. 


The city’s history is also re-created in the Art Gallery’s Local History 
section where the industrial and political past is reworked and a story 
constructed for the present. In the Gallery a narrative of nineteenth- 
century progress is told, replete with famous fathers and their exploits. 
The development of industrial processes, the shift from village to town to 


* On Powell and the subsequent development of a Conservative discourse on 
‘race’ and nation see Paul Gilroy, There Ain't No Black m the Union Jack, London 
1987. 

i Oa Linciau the 19708 sce Stuart Hall et al, Podscrag the Crisis. Mugging, the 
State, and Law and Order, London 1978. 

* Birmingham City Council, Strategic Planning and Research Unit and Race 
Relations Unit, r991 Census Tops Reports. Etharc Grewps im Birmiagham, Birm- 
Ingham 1994 
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city, the heady political moments of the nineteenth century, are evoked 
with maps, engravings, sound recordings and material artefacts. Birm- 
ingham is celebrated as a place of liberty, its motto ‘Forward’, chosen 
when the town gained its municipal charter in 1838, carved on the 
wooden frame of the impressive red velvet mayoral chair which sits next 
to an ivory model of the Town Hall. That liberty, so the story tells us, was 
won by Englishmen, free-born Anglo-Saxons as they thought of 
themselves, whose notion of what ‘Forward’ meant was closely associated 
with their ideas of civilization and progress. ‘Forward’ to modernity, 
leaving behind barbarism and savagery. 


Reform and Emancipation 


A crucial marker of that progress was the 1832 Reform Act, when middle- 
class men were enfranchised. The emancipation of slaves in British 
colonies was understood as symptomatic of England’s pre-eminent 
position as the most civilized nation. Another crucial marker of progress 
was the Reform Act of 1867—with which this essay 1s concerned—when 
substantial numbers of working men gained the vote and a new definition 
was given to the political nation. Strangely, that moment is not evoked in 
the Gallery, though John Bright, one of Birmingham’s mp’s, was the 
acknowledged leader of the reform movement outside of Parliament and 
huge demonstrations were mobilized in the town. The spectre of that 
movement was continuously evoked in the House of Commons through 
the naming of ‘the Honourable Member for Birmingham’. 


In the Gallery the dramatic days of 1830-31 when hundreds of thousands 
demonstrated for reform are re-created with cartoons, papier-maché 
trays, songs and paintings. The radical painter Benjamin Haydon 
celebrated ‘The Meeting of the Union on Newhall Hill’ when thousands 
attached to the Birmingham Political Union gathered on 16 May 1832 and 
made the government in London feel the power of popular protest. There 
is no lineage here for black Brummagens. While historians have been 
quick to note the substantial female presence at such reform meetings— 
this 1s indeed visible in the painting—and to connect that with the 
development of a radical movement amongst women in the 1830s, ıt is 
impossible to delineate a black presence, though we now know that there 
were black people active in the reform and abolitionist movements. 


Olaudah Equiano, for example, captured and enslaved in Africa in the 
17508, was able to buy his freedom in 1766 and became a well-known 
figure on radical and abolitionist platforms in the 17908. In 1789 he 
published his autobiography, Ths Interesting Narrative of the life of Olasmdab 
Eqxiano, and travelled widely to publicize it. In 1798 he visited 
Birmingham, meeting with prominent abolitionists and increasing ‘the 
indignation of the friends of the slave by the circumstances of his 
narrative’. He wrote a letter of thanks to those who had given him 
hospitality in Birmingham and who bought copies of his book. Similarly 
William Cuffay, a London tailor whose grandfather was an African sold 
into slavery and whose father was born a slave in the Cambbean island of 
St Kitts, became prominent in the Chartist movement and visited 
Birmingham 1n the 18408 for Chartist meetings.’ 





‘ Peter Fryer, Staying Power. The History of Black People in Britatn, London 1984, pp. 
1c2—-12, 238-9. 
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Neither Equiano nor Cuffay 1s remembered in the Gallery. Close to 
Haydon’s painting, however, hangs a portrait of Joseph Sturge by an 
unknown artist, a portrait which might surprise both black and white 
Brummagens for it points to the close and histonc connections between 
the city and the Caribbean, an interconnected history which has been 
repressed and forgotten. It invites the telling of a story which should be 
told, which must be recovered and passed on if Birmingham’s, and 
England’s, and Britain’s histories are to be properly understood and 
provide us with the narratives not of ‘an island story’ but of a 
metropolitan tale which cannot be told outside of its peripheries, of a 
colonial encounter which made both colonizers and colonized. 


The portrait is of Joseph Sturge, wealthy corn-merchant, Quaker, leading 
abolitionist and supporter of most radical causes in England between the 
18308 and the 1850s. He stands looking benignly and calmly out into the 
middle distance. The light is focused on his kindly and ruddy face and on 
his white, well cared-for, hands. He is wearing mushroom-coloured 
closely fitting trousers, dark brown waistcoat and fitted jacket, 2 white 
ruffled stock at his neck. A gold keyring hangs at his waist and on a table at 
his left hand side sits a copy of the Bible and a scroll headed 
‘Emancipation’. The sky is clouded and threatening but some sunlight 
close to his well-lit right hand reveals two waving coconut palms and a 
Caribbean shoreline. As the eye becomes accustomed to the relative 
darkness of the painting a ray of light on a narrow lace border and the 
white of an eye draw attention to the black child that Sturge’s right hand 
rests upon in a gentle manner—she ıs a freed slave. The child is six or 
seven. She looks gratefully up at Sturge, her emancipator. The 
conventions of an eighteenth-century painting of a landed gentleman 
looking out on his property with his hand on his dog are here reworked. 
For the Birmingham corn-merchant, who has spent his wealth on the 
cause of anti-slavery rather than on landed property (though he did buy 
considerable amounts of land ın the Caribbean as part of this effort), 
accepts the child’s devotion as his right, and does not even look in her 
direction. He is the father, the paternalist, the giver of England’s most 
liberal legislation on slavery and apprenticeship, legislation which 
demonstrates that England’s claims to be the most freedom-loving 
country in the world are richly deserved. Ambivalence lurks in this 
painting, however, just as it now lurks in the Gallery because of the 
potential to read such histones through the ‘end of Empire’. The 
ambivalence is about that ‘great experiment’, the granting of freedom to 
black people, the faith that Jamaica and the other colonies of the 
Caribbean could become successful and civilized societies, built on free 
labour. The sky is full of troubling heavy clouds and the little girl is 
wearing a low-cut bright red velvet dress with a white lace border, her 
arm is plump and her hand rests on her as yet undeveloped breast, all 
indicators of a fantasized black feminine sexuality which haunted the 


English imagination. 


Joseph Sturge had close connections with the Caribbean throughout his 
adult life. His account of his journey to the British West Indian islands in 
1837 was a crucial weapon in the campaign over apprenticeship, he had 
lifetime correspondences with informants in Jamaica in particular. Sturge 
Town, one of the free villages established in the wake of emancipation, 
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was named after him in recognition of the work he had done to support 
the freed peasantry.® Sturge represents the tip of the iceberg in terms of 
the connections between England and the Caribbean, and more 
specifically, in terms of the research I have done, between Birmingham, 
England and Jamaica. 


Those connections began in 1655, when Jamaica was taken from the 
Spanish by Cromwell’s troops. By that time the indigenous population of 
the island had been destroyed by the Spanish. The British government 
sent political prisoners and indentured labour to Jamaica but they were 
found unsatisfactory for the burgeoning sugar plantations in the 
seventeenth century. Enslaved peoples transported from Africa provided 
an answer to the labour problem and ın the period after emancipation and 
the end of apprenticeship in 1838 black people on the island outnumbered 
the whites by thirteen to one, a statistic which terrified the colonizers with 
the spectre of the Haitian revolution, the first successful slave revolt, 
constantly in their minds. Jamaica, granted representative government 
after conquest and settlement, lost it in 1866, after the black rebellion in 
Morant Bay.’ In the aftermath of that rebellion Governor Eyre imposed 
martial law and British troops executed nearly five hundred and flogged 
six hundred men and women. There was a passionate controversy in 
England as to the rights and wrongs of Eyre’s actions with Thomas 
Carlyle leading the supporters of Eyre and John Stuart Mill marshalling 
his critics.* At the same time there was a general consensus in Britain that 
the country should, in future, be governed directly from London as a 
crown colony. The late nineteenth century saw a great decline of British 
interest in the West Indian islands which became known only for the new 
product which replaced sugar—the banana. 


The early twentieth century saw the expansion and development of 
nationalist movements and the demand for decolonization. In Jamaica 
major political and economic unrest in 1938 led to universal suffrage 
being conceded by Britain but Jamaica did not achieve political 
independence until 1962. By this time significant numbers of Jamaican 
men and women had already migrated to Britain. Many more were to 
come in the 1960s before the door was shut to black migrants from the 
erstwhile Empire. The historic relation had been reversed: for centuries 
the English and Scots in particular had gone to Jamaica to make their 
fortunes, now Jamaicans have ‘come home’ to the ‘mother country’. 
Their children and their children’s children have been born in Britain but 
the history of that long relation and interdependence between the two 
countries has been denied to those of Afro-Caribbean descent, just as it 
has been denied to the English, the Scots, the Irish and the Welsh. The 
fiction of the ‘centre’s’ independence from the ‘peripheries’ has to be 


6 On Sturge Town and the free villages see Catherine Hall, ‘White Visions, Black 
Lives: The Free Villages of Jamaica’, History Werkshep 36, autumn 1993. 
7 Jamaica’s representative government meant that there was a House of Assembly 
with limited powers, elected on the basis of a property franchise, and a Botsh 
vemor. 

Bernard Semmel, The Governer Eyre Contrerersy, London 1962; Thomas C. Holt, 
The Problem of Freedom. Race, Labor and Politics in Jamaica and Britam, 1832—1938, 
Balumore 1992; Cathenne Hall, Whites, Male and Middle Class: Essays in Femmism 


and Histery, Cambridge 1992. 


dispelled if the colonial relation ıs to be disentangled and Britain’s 
contemporary multi-ethnic populations really to grasp the web which 
binds them together in a profoundly unequal, but inextricably interwo- 
ven chain of connections. 


The Conjuncture of 1867 


That chain of connections, between Birmingham, England, Britain and 
Jamaica, can be vividly illuminated at many points. One such moment 
was 1867. For 1867 was a critical moment in the formation of the English 
nation, marked by the debates over parliamentary reform. The Reform 
Act of 1867 effected a reconstitution of the nation—the moment at which 
between 35 and 4o per cent of the adult male urban working class was 
enfranchised and, as Keith McClelland has recently argued, a new subject 
constituted, the working-class male citizen.? The debates of 1866-67, 
which took place inside and outside of Parliament, were concerned with 
defining the different ways of belonging to nation and Empire, who were 
subjects and who were citizens, and what the hierarchies were within 
those categories. Class, ‘race’, ethnicity and gender were all crucially in 
play in these debates and provided the lines on which boundaries could be 
drawn up, different social groups included or excluded from the imagined 
community of the nation, both ın its political definitton—those who are 
citizens—and what might be described in Sarah Benton’s term as its 
familial definition—those who are born into it and are subject to it.'° But 
the debates over nation do not make sense unless the extent to which they 
were framed by the Empire is recognized, for it was impossible to think 
about the ‘mother country’ and its specificities without reference to the 
colonies. The colonies provided the many benchmarks which allowed the 
English to determine what they did not want to be and who they thought 
they were. Through the construction of imagined others in Australia, in 
Ireland, in Canada, in New Zealand, in the ex-colony of America, and 
most significantly in 1866—67 ın Jamaica, the English reached a settlement 
as to who was to belong to the new nation. Other benchmarks were 
provided by European nations, particularly by France, and by the ancient 
empires of the past, particularly Greece and Rome. All these other 
societies provided a way of measuring England against others, but there 
was a deep-rooted and widely shared set of assumptions which cut across 
Radical and Tory that England was without doubt the greatest, the most 
advanced and the most civilized nation of all time. The colonies 
demonstrated this for they were possessed and civilized by the English. 
Europe demonstrated this for it had not reached the heights of freedom 
and liberty enjoyed by the English. The lessons of History demonstrated 
this for the great empires of Greece and Rome had decayed while the 
British went on from strength to strength. The Anglo-Saxon race was 
demonstrably supreme." The English regularly thanked God for their 


9 Keith McClelland, ‘Rational and Respectable Men: Rethinking the 1867 Reform 
Act’, ın Laura Frader and Sonia Rose, eds, Gender and Working-Class Formation in 
Modern Exrope, Ithaca 1995. For a standard history of the Reform Act see F.B. 
Smuth, The Maksng of the Second Reform Bell, Cambridge 1966. 

1° Sarah Benton, “Manliness, Militias and Making the Nation’, unpublished paper, 
October 1992. 

n For examples of this see the collection of essays from liberal intellectuals 
collected in Essays on Reform, London 1867. 
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prosperity and blessings, for their high place among the peoples of the 
earth. As Dr Miller, Birmingham’s leading Anglican clergyman put itina 
typical opening prayer at a civic occasion: 


We thank Thee, we praise Thee, for the many blessings which we 
enjoy in this land, and for the prosperity which Thou continuest to 
us, notwithstanding our shortcomings and sins. The earth is Thine 
and the fulness thereof. It is of Thy will that England has been 
raised to her high place among the peoples of the earth..." 


England was the freest and most vigorous nation, the House of Commons 
was the most enlightened and most powerful assembly ın the world. 


~ I will explore these propositions but first let me sketch in a skeleton form 
the sequence of events which culminated in the passing of the second 
Reform Act in July 1867. In October 1865 the black rebellion at Morant 
Bay broke out and martial law was declared. By November the news of 
the repression had reached England and critics of Eyre were organizing 
themselves and pressuring the government to establish an inquiry. A 
Royal Commission was set up which reported in April. Meanwhile, by 
March 1866 the Jamaican House of Assembly had surrendered its powers 
to the crown and Jamaica had become a crown colony. At the same time 
the Liberal government was attempting to get a Reform Bull through 
Parliament which would have significantly extended the franchise—but 
this was rejected. The defeat of the Liberal Reform Bill and the spectre of a 
new Tory government led to huge demonstrations, led by the Reform 
League which had successfully mobilized trade unionists, cooperators, 
members of friendly societies, republicans and secularists behind the 
banner of manhood suffrage, limited by the qualification of ‘registered 
and residential’. At one large demonstration the railings of Hyde Park 
were knocked down and peace was only restored through the good 
offices of the Reform League—a humiliation for the government. 
Meanwhile Barbara Bodichon, a prominent English feminist, asked John 
Stuart Mill to present a petition to Parliament on the subject of women’s 
suffrage and a major debate took place in the House of Commons on the 
Royal Commission on Jamaica. The end of 1866 and the beginnings of 
1867 saw a preoccupation with political violence as the critics of Eyre, 
dissatisfied with government action, tned to prosecute privately both 
Eyre and a number of army and navy officers; the first of the Fenian 
‘outrages’ took place in Manchester leading to political trials; and a series 
of large reform demonstrations were held at which political violence 
began to be openly discussed. By this time Disraeli had realized that 
parliamentary reform was unavoidable and that the key question was on 
what terms. He bowed to the inevitable and introduced a Bill which was 
strenuously resisted by many on his own Tory side. In May John Stuart 
Mill proposed an unsuccessful amendment to this bill which deleted ‘man’ 
and inserted ‘person’. 

In July 1867 the Reform League decided on another great demonstration 


in Hyde Park, the government refused permission and mobilized troops 
and the police. Nevertheless, the League successfully occupied the park 


1: Brrmingham Daily Pest, 3 Jan 1865. 
uary 


with a crowd of well over a hundred thousand, the government was 
seriously humiliated and the Home Secretary forced to resign. The House 
of Commons was in these weeks debating Fenian violence, the excesses of 
the army in Jamaica and the question of reform. In this climate the 
Reform Act was passed giving the vote to substantial numbers of 
working men. 


Order and Chaos 


In 1867 two widely influential texts were published which reflected on the 
new political settlement. One was the trumpet-blast of doom from 
Carlyle’s study in Cheyne Walk, Shootrng Niagara. The other was Matthew 
Arnold’s more tempered but nevertheless powerful critique of contem- 
porary political culture—Cwlture and Anarchy. In Shooting Niagara 
elements which had been key to Carlyle’s thought since the 18308 were 
brought to vitriolic fruition. His critique of democracy, his insistence on 
leadership and strong government, his preoccupation with Empire and 
with racial difference as he defined it, jostled in his mind to produce a text 
which is remarkable in the ways ın which his disturbed and enraged 
psyche obtrudes and explodes into his narrative. Carlyle had never 
believed ın democracy; as he put ıt in Chartism: 


Surely of all ‘rights of men’, this right of the ignorant man to be led 
by the wiser, to be, gently or forcibly, held in the true course by 
him, 1s the indisputablest ... [democracy] ıs the summation of no- 
government and /asssex-faire."> 


For him, therefore, the enfranchisement of respectable working men was 

a disaster. There never was, he argued, ‘so hugely critical an epoch in the 
history of England as this we have now entered upon, with universal self- 
congratulation and flinging-up of caps . . .”* The cancer at the heart of this 
crisis was the notion of equality, for ın his view it was ludicrous to talk of 
the equality of uneducated with educated, female with male, black with 
white. It was the ‘Nigger-Philanthropists’ as he described them, the critics 
of Eyre, the abolitionists, the supporters of the North in the American 
Civil War, who were the real enemy within, sapping the vital energies of J 
English men with their crazy comparisons of ‘Quashee Nigger’ with ` 
Socrates or Shakespeare. For, continued Carlyle: 


One always rather likes the Nigger; evidently a poor blockhead 
with good dispositions, with affections, attachments,—with a turn 
for Nigger Melodies and the like: he is the only savage of all the 
coloured races that does not die out on sight of the White Man; but 
can actually live beside him, and work and increase and be merry. 
The Almighty Maker has appointed him to be a Servant." 


Servantship, like wedlock, he believed, must be a condition for life. It was 
the collapse of the government in the face of ‘Nigger-Philanthropists’ (the 


nD Thomas Carlyle, ‘Chartiam’, in Selected Writeags of Thomas Carlyle, Harmonds- — 
worth 1971, p. 189. 

14 Thomas Carlyle, ‘Shooting Niagara: and After?’, in Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays, vol. 5; London 1899, p. 1. 

15 Carlyle, ‘Shooting Niagara’, p. 5. 
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critics of Eyre) and reformers of the franchise which resulted, for him, in 
the mad rush towards Niagara. He singled out for calumny the Lord Chief 
Justice, who had argued ın the High Court that in his view there was a 
legal case that Eyre must answer (a judgement which had absolutely no 
effect) and the Home Secretary, for his cowardly collapse in the face of the 
Reform League. He looked for a new government which could instil a 


proper authority. 


Matthew Arnold was similarly concerned with what he saw as the 

breakdown of good government and the turn to anarchy. His analysis was 

significantly different from Carlyle’s ın that he focused on the emptiness of 

wealth and industry and looked for a revival of cultural values amongst 

. the educated rather than hoping for strong authoritarian leadership. His 
critique of liberal individualism, personified for him by John Bright, the 
Liberal member for Birmingham who was the extra-Parliamentary leader 
of the reform movement in its widest manifestations and a critic of Eyre, 
focused on its assumption that personal liberty was the key to English 

. freedom and always the ultimate goal. The major right, he argued, could 
not be for everyone to do what they wanted: 


this and that body of men, all over the country, are beginning to 
assert and put in practice an Englishman’s nght to do what he likes; 
his right to march where he likes, meet where he likes, enter where 
he likes, hoot as he likes, threaten as he likes... [What can Liberals 
do] when the man who gives an inflammatory lecture, or breaks 
down the park railings, or invades a Secretary of State’s office is 
only following an Englishman’s impulse to do as he likes..." 


Arnold’s argument was that strength not anarchy was required. We now 
knew, thanks to science, ‘the great and pregnant elements of difference 
which lie in race’.'? The English race had a great future to his mind, but 
that future demanded new discipline and culture, a new set of values. 
Parliamentary reform, for him, provided no solutions. 


Such gloomy views of the effectivity of Parliamentary reform and the 
future of the new nation were, however, sharply contested. R. W. Dale, 
the prominent Congregationalist and minister of the great Carr’s Lane 
church in Birmingham was one among many who envisioned a brighter 
scenario. In a series of lectures titled ‘The Politics of the Future’, held in 
the Birmingham Town Hall, he addressed the half-million new electors 
that had been enfranchised. First he reassured those who were anxious 
about these new electors that there was no reason to be: 


These 00,000 men are Englishmen like ourselves; they speak our 
own tongue; they have a sense of justice and honour; they are 
accessible to reason; they are proud of the greatness and glory of 
their country, and would sprng to arms, every one of them, to 
defend its soil from invasion, or to avenge an insult to the throne... 





16 Matthew Arnold, Ca/tere and Anarchy, edited by J. Dover Wilson, Cambridge 
1963, pp. 76-7. 
17 Arnold, Cultare and Amarchy, pp. 141-2. 


The extension of the franchise, he insisted, the inclusion of ‘Englishmen 
like ourselves’, was a stabilizer and security mechanism for the state. 
Evoking Macaulay, that great liberal narrator of the English nation, on 
the settlement of 1688 he argued that the Reform Act had: 


practically terminated the struggle between the House of Commons 
itself and the numerical majority of the nation, and has made the 
authority and power of parliament the common protection and the 
common glory of every rank and order in the state." 


For Dale, state and nation had come together by the inclusion of 
“Englishmen like ourselves’ in the fraternity of the representative system. 
As his fellow Liberal, the Mayor of Birmingham, had trumpeted at one of 
the great pro-reform meetings held in the town and addressed by John 
Bright, “Englishmen are essentially fitted by their nature to guide the 
government of the country; and they are adapted particularly for self- 
government.’'? These essential characteristics separated them from other 
‘races’ and from women. Dale’s conception of the new nation was framed 
by a vision of England as the heartland of liberty and freedom, the friend 
of the oppressed, the ‘Queen of nations’. He urged some of the new 
citizens to emigrate, to take their ‘magnificent inheritance’ to the aid ofa 
the wealth and strength of the colonies. As an energetic critic of Eyre he ` 
looked to the new British governor of Jamaica to bring justice and 
Prosperity to the island. Speaking from the triumph of reform he was 
convinced of the future of liberal values, the strength of representative 
government, the glorious and benevolent aims of Empire.?° 


The Colonial Example 


The debate over reform in the 1860s had been framed by reference to 
questions of race and empire from the beginning, for it was the American 
Civil War which gave the impetus to working-class men'to demand the 
vote again. Marx noted: 


As in the eighteenth century, the American War of Independence 
sounded the tocsin for the European middle class, so, in the 
nineteenth century, the American Civil War sounded it for the 
European working class.” 


Support for the North had been very strong amongst the male working- 
class rank and file and this had provided a bond between them and the 
middle-class liberal abolitionists, some of whom, like John Bright, had 
been traditionally opposed by old Chartists as representatives of capital. 
Older class affiliations were beginning to be displaced by newly 
articulated ethnic identities, as Englishmen, as members of the nation. 
Bright argued as early as 1861: 


“ Robert W. Dale, The Polities of the Future, Birmingham 1867, pp. 1-2, 7. 

19 Birmragham Datly Pest, 14 December 1865. ~ 
* Dale, “The Politics of the Future’, p. 20. 

11 Quoted from Capital Volume 2 ın Royden Harnson, Before the Soctalists. Studies 

in Labeur and Politics 1861 to 1881, London 1965, p. 67. 
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England is the living mother of great nations on the American and 
on the Australian continents, which promise to endow the world 
with all her knowledge and all her civilization and with even 
something more than the freedom she herself enjoys. ..”* 


For him and other Radicals male suffrage in the Australian states and the 
eventual enfranchisement of black men in the aftermath of the Civil War 
in 1867 marked instances of the tnumph of the best of the imperial spirit. 
He never came out in favour of manhood suffrage in England at this 
point, however; such experiments were best left to the colonies. A great 
supporter of the North, Bright was convinced that ‘America’ (as he and 
virtually everyone else called the United States), the child of England, had 
much to offer the English. A brilliant speaker, he was regularly able to 
attract thousands to his meetings on reform and he linked the liberation of 
slaves with the proper recognition of the political rights of respectable 
working men. For Bright the Anglo-Saxon race was one race across the 
Empire. In 1865 he told a Birmingham audience: 


You know the boast we have of what takes place when the negro 
slave lands in England; you know what one of our best poets said, 
that if their lungs but breathed our air, that moment they are free; 
they touch our country and their shackles fall. But how is it with an 
Englishman? Why an Englishman, if he goes to the Cape, he can 
vote; if he goes farther, to Australia, to the nascent empires of the 
New World, he can there vote; if he goes to the Canadian 
federation, he can there vote; and if he goes to those grandest 
colonies of England not dependent upon the English crown, ... 
there... can give his free and independent vote. (Loud cheers) It is 
only in his own country, on his own soil, where he was bom, the 
very soil which he has enriched with his labour and with the sweat 
of his brow, that he is denied this right which in every other 
community of Englishmen in the world would be freely accorded 
to him. (Much cheenng)”} 


Similarly the Radical Henry Fawcett drew on ideas about the Empire and 
its glories when arguing for an increase in male suffrage: 


Why, every time I look at Australia or any other part of our colonial 
Empire, I am the more proud of being an Englishman; for I think 
that our colonies are the centres of a civilization equal to our own. 
Greece had achieved many of the greatest intellectual triumphs of 
modern civilization; Rome had an Empire as vast as ours; but the 
freedom, the greatness and the glory of those countries have 
departed, and have left no living testimony behind. But what seems 
likely to be the destiny of this country? We in every quarter of the 
globe are founding nations which image our greatness, which 
inherit our institutions, and which in ages yet to come will reflect 
the greatness and glory of the nation from which they have 
sprung.” 





2 Quoted in William Robertson, Life and Times of the Right Heweurabls Jaba Bright, 
London 1883, p. 396. 

3 Birmapgham Daily Post, 19 January 1865 

H Hansard, vol. 182, March-April 1866, col. 204. 


Other contenders in the debate on reform took a less benevolent view of 
these experiments in the Empire and the ex-colony of America. John 
Bright’s most powerful antagonist within Parliament and the most 
systematic critic of an extension of the franchise throughout 1866—67 was 
Robert Lowe, who had lived in Australia in the 1840s and was 
passionately opposed to the male franchise which had been established 
there. He rejected the notion that every citizen of a state had a right to 
share in government, arguing that if these rights existed, ‘they are as much 
the property of the Australian savage and the Hottentot of the Cape as of 
the educated and refined Englishman.’ ‘Those who uphold this doctrine,’ 
he insisted, ‘must apply it to the lowest as well as to the highest grades of 
civilization.”*> Lowe believed that the granting of the occupational 
franchise would ‘revolutionize the institutions of this country for all time 
to come.”*6 If Parliament wanted to embrace venality, ignorance and 
drunkenness then certainly it should extend the franchise, and could look 
to the white settler colonies for evidence as to the likely results: 


Ido not want to say anything disagreeable... but 1f you want to see 
the result of democratic constituencies, you will find them in all the 
assemblies of Australia, and in all the assemblies of North 
America ...?7 


He constantly drew upon his version of colonial events to terrify the 
House of Commons with the spectre of losing all that was ‘dear to us as 
Englishmen’.”* Queensland, he argued, provided a horrifying example of 
what happened when an ignorant electorate were given the vote. Only the 
other day, he claimed, ‘the people were nearly murdering the House of 
Assembly’ on the grounds that they did not like one of its decisions.” In 
his last-ditch attempt in 1867 to stop the Reform Bill, Lowe threatened the 
House with anarchy on the basis of the colonial experience. ‘In the 
colonies,’ he argued, ‘they have got Democratic Assemblies. And what is 
the result? Why, responsible Government becomes a curse not a blessing 
... It tends to anarchy ...’3° Similarly, Lowe drew on the American 
experience and contrasted it most unfavourably to England: 


Did you ever hear of a man who was ostracized from public life in 
America in consequence of his having committed a murder, a 
forgery, a perjury, or anything of that kind? Things which would 
not be tolerated for an instant in England are passed by without 
notice in America.}" 


Drawing on the historically short fuse of English rage about American 
interference on the subject of Ireland, he evoked the image of the 
American Congress supporting thé Fenians—surely the Honourable 





3 Hansard, vol. 178, March—May 1865, col. 1424. 

26 Hansard, vol. 187, May—June 1867, col. 785. 

37 Hansard, vol. 182, cols 147-8. 

28 On Lowe’s career as 2 popular politician in New South Wales see A. Patchett 
Martin, Life and Letters of the Right Homexrable Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, 
London 1893. 

3 Hansard, vol 187, cols. 787, 791 

3° Hansard, vol. 182, col. 2108. 

3! Hansard, vol 182, col. 160. 
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Members did not want the House of Commons to be like that? The chief 
property of America, he claimed, was ‘its gift of nature’, its ‘fertile land’, 
‘noble rivers’ and ‘boundless extent of territory’. All this meant that 
turbulent political demagogues could become ‘contented cultivators of 
the land’. In England, on the contrary, property was ‘the work of art and 
of time’ and had been ‘piled up century after century by the industry of 
successive generations of Englishmen’. Such distinctions must be 
maintained.)* 


The Respectable Worker 


It was not the conservative voices, however, that were to triumph 1n this 
debate. (Lowe was a Liberal but led the hardline Liberal rejection of an 
extension to the franchise. He was crucial to the rejection of the Liberal 
bill of 1866 but unable to stem the tide in 1867.) For the basis of Disraeli’s 
new-style Conservatism, built around a new imperial nation, had ıts 
origins in the Reform Act of 1867. Gladstone, when arguing for reform in 
1866, claimed that sections of the male working class had proved their 
potential for citizenship through their manly support for the cause of the 
North even when it had conflicted with their own economic interests. The 
crucial issue now was to ‘understand the lines we draw’ and include ‘the 
most intelligent’ and the ‘most independent’, while excluding the others. 
‘Tf all are not to be enfranchised,’ he argued, and neither he nor Disraeli 
ever considered that at this stage: 


the proper division of the population into electors and non-electors 
1s between class and class. Some classes have more independence; 
others, unhappily, have less. Some of us may live to see the day 
when want of education may no longer be a reproach to any class in 
this country, or a legitimate bar to the enjoyment of the franchise. 
But ın the present state of society, while some are dependent and 
some ignorant, it 1s right to make some distinction; and not invest 
all with the right to the political franchise. But let us be upright in 
our dealings; let us understand the lines we draw.}} 


The debate in the House of Commons was centred on this question as to 
how the lines should be drawn—but the only lines considered were those 
between different sections of the male working class. 


The supporters of the Reform League, who were overwhemingly men, 
argued for the vote as a right, earned by their labour. As Robert Warden, a 
brassfounder ın Stephenson’s locomotive works in the north-east, put ıt 
at a public meeting in support of reform: 


In their various occupations, the working classes had shown great 
energy, intelligence and perseverance, which proved them worthy 
of being admitted to the franchise. (Cheers) They were able to build 
leviathan ships to carry the commerce of the world across the 
mighty oceans; they were able to construct mighty tron warps to 
connect two distant continents together; but the opponents of 


3? Hansard, vol. 187, col. 795; vol. 178, col. 1438. 
33 Hansard, vol. 186, col. 487. 


Reform did not consider these same artizans were able to choose 
their representatives in parlament. (Cheers) 


It was their record as independent men, with their dependents securely in 
place, that the reformers relied on ın the articulation of their nght to the 
vote. Their capacity to build ‘leviathan ships’ to cross the Empire 
legitimated their claims. There was never any straightforward commit- 
ment to manhood suffrage, and no question of a vote for women. Women 
would be represented by their men. The conditions for the emergence of 
this respectable, independent, industrious worker, a man whom it would 
be safe to enfranchise, can be found as Keith McClelland has argued, in 
the changing economic and political relations of the period. As the gender 
gap widened in employment and there were increasing numbers of men 
working away from the household, the traditional cluster of meanings 
around the independent artisan were strengthened. Such men were free- 
born, they were not slaves, they were able to maintain themselves and 
their households, they enjoyed a degree of freedom in the regulation of 
their work and were able to collectively organize in their trades. Their 
labour was dignified, worthy of respect, a far cry from the indolence 
associated by the anti-abolitionists with black wage-labour. They 
protected their womenfolk, as was to be demonstrated in their support for 
campaigns against Contagious Diseases when the pollutant figure of the 
prostitute was separated from that of respectable women. They were 
increasingly marked off from the unhealthy residuum through the Poor 
Law and sanitary reform, through the differentiation between sober and 
drunkard. As Beales, one of the leaders of the Reform League argued, it 
was safe to enfranchise such men, for ‘the working classes themselves are 
deeply interested in the preservation of law and order, of the rights of 
capital and property; of the honour and power and wealth of our 
country.’3) 


This respectable and independent working-class man was the man who 
was allowed to become a citizen in 1867. In the words of Baines, the 
Liberal mp for Leeds, ıt was the men he called the ‘George Stephenson 
class’, the builders of railways and machines, men who had houses and 
wives.?° 


Gladstone had hoped that the House of Commons would be ‘wise in time’ 

and that reform would appear as a “boon granted’, rather than a ‘fortress 
stormed’.3’ This, however, was not to be. The legislation went through 
after the second Hyde Park demonstration and debacle had finally 
convinced all but the most hardline of the conservatives that a new 
settlement was inevitable. The consensual lines of inclusion were drawn 
around those who had demonstrated ‘regularity of life and general 
trustworthiness of conduct’, men who were ‘worthy of it’, not ‘migratory 
paupers’ (who undoubtedly included many of the Irish) or ‘the wandering 
and passing population’.?* But the 1867 act gave the vote to men who 


4 Quoted in McClelland, ‘Rational and Respectable Men’, p 2. The following 
ph draws heavily on McClelland’s argument. 

33 Quoted ın Harrison, Befers the Soctalists, p. 114. 

36 Hansard, vol. 178, col. 1378. 

37 Hansard, vol. 178, cols. 1124-499. 

39 Hansard, vol. 186, cols. 7-51. 
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were household heads and had been in residence in rented property fora 
minimum of twelve months. It was independence which gave some 
working-class men the status to become part of the gendered world of the 
political nation, members of the fraternity of England, privy to the 
rational discourse of politics, freed from the sphere of passion and 
emotion which was intimately linked to the status of dependant. Such 
men would not threaten the fabric of the national culture, would not 
‘make us any less English, or less national than we are now’. 39 Citizens, it 
was decreed, were men with homes, men with families, men with jobs. 


The Jamaica Debate 


In 1866 two dectsions had been taken in the House of Commons, both 
with very brief debates, which cleared the way, as it were, for the months 
of discussion as to which kinds of men were to become citizens. In March 
1866 Jamaica had been declared a crown colony, to be governed directly 
by London. This followed the political suicide which the Jamaican House 
of Assembly, granted representative government soon after the conquest 
of the island in 1655, committed in the wake of Morant Bay. Terrified by 
the spectre of black power, the predominantly white House voluntarily 
gave up power after only two weeks of debate, enthusiastically supported 
by Eyre; a move which was resisted by only ten ‘coloured’ (the 
contemporary term for mixed-‘race’) and Jewish members. Jamaican 
representative government had long been cnticized as unsatisfactory, 
both by the majority black population, whose interests were not 
represented by the limited and corrupt system of franchise, and by the 
Colonial Office who were contemptuous of white planter mentality in the 
colony and angry at the constant blocking of any reforms initiated by 
London, usually under pressure from the abolitionists. The House of 
Assembly had few friends but had been strenuously defended by the 
planters as the instrument of their political power. They themselves, 
however, were aware that they could not stem the tide of black voters for 
ever, given the importance of black peasant proprietorship, and in the 
wake of Morant Bay preferred to protect their interests through an even 
more restricted franchise and a Legislative Council, in which they knew 
they would be adequately represented.4° Eyre would have preferred a 
Legislative Council entirely nominated by the Governor, since he 
regarded the people as ‘incompetent to judge for themselves’.4' He had to 
be content, however, with a raised property franchise and a Council half 
nominated, half elected. With crocodile tears he wept over the loss of 
‘institutions so deservedly dear to every Bntish heart’.** His comfort was 
that the Jamaicans were not British. 


39 R H. Hutton, ‘The Political Character of the Working Class’, in Essays on 
Referm, p 36. 

4 The increasing scale of the ownership of land by black peasant propnetoss in the 
wake of emancipation meant that both the planters and the Brush government 
were agreed in the view that in the end black landholders would predominate ın 
the electorate.On black peasant proprietorship see Sidney W. Mintz, Carthbean 
Traxsfor matrons, Chicago 1974. 

4 Eyre to Caldwell, 7 December 1865, Parisamentary Papers, 1866, voL 51, ‘Papers 
relating to the Disturbances in Jamaica’, part 1, p. 353. 

* Governor Eyre’s Address to the House of Assembly and the Legislative 
Council, 22 December 1865, Perkamwentary Papers, 1866, vol. 51, part 2, ‘Further 
Papers Relevant to the Disturbances in Jamaica’, p. 444. 
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There were protests within Jamaica as, for example, from the parish of St 
Catherine, where petitioners were most alarmed at the effective 
concentration of power in the hands of the Governor: 


The measure is against the spirit of the age, against the spirit of 
English legislation, and against everything that is politic and just. 
That under the provisions of this Bill almost the entire black, and 
nineteen twentieths of the white and coloured population will be 
disfranchised, without committing any offence against society, or 
the laws of the land; a measure against which your Petitioners, as 
loyal subjects, solemnly protest, being utterly inconsistent with the 
genius of the British constitution, which is based upon taxation and 
representation.‘ 


Many of the progressives in Jamaica believed that their chances of a better 
future were improved under the protection of direct British rule—but 
protection was what was at issue. As subjects of the crown they could 
look forward to the rule of law British style, a right which they had not 
been able to enjoy. There was no question, however, of their rights as 
citizens, the right to vote for a government and participate directly in the 
political affairs of their nation. Male subjects, however, continued to 
enjoy, if that is the right term, the right to enlist in the British army and 
fight colontal wars on behalf of the metropolis. 


Neither the ‘genius of the British constitution’, nor the spirit of the age, 
could protect the democratic rights of the inhabitants of St Catherine. 
British Radicals and many Liberals were prepared to exert themselves 
energetically on behalf of the oppressed white peoples of Europe ın their 
struggle for nationhood. Indeed, as I have argued elsewhere, solidarity 
with Italian, Hungarian and Polish nationalisms had become the popular 
cause of the 1850s and 1860s, displacing the abolitionist cause and 
privileging the white brotherhood of Europe over the Indian, Maori or 
Jamaican rebels in the English imagination.44 Radicals were certainly 
prepared to defend the rights of Jamaican black people to the rule of law 
in the aftermath of Morant Bay, though they had had virtually nothing to 
say as to those same rights ın the case of the Indian ‘mutineers’. But they 
were not interested in the defence of representative government in 
Jamaica. 


Jobo Stuart Mill made one of his most significant political speeches ın the 
House of Commons ın the debate over the Royal Commission on 
Jamaica, but he did not speak when crown colony status was agreed.*’ 
Mill was convinced that representative government was the best form of 
government but he was also firmly convinced that only some societies 
were ready for it. Governmental insututions needed to be radically 
different according to the ‘stage of advancement’ of the society. Those 
who had only recently come under ‘civilized influences’ required 


4 Ibid., p. 424. 

H Cathenne Hall, From Greenland’s Icy Mountains to Afnc’s Golden Sand: 
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* John Stuart Mill, Asrobography, Oxford 1963, p. 253. 
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guidance and ‘leading strings’ in government. There were plenty of 
circumstances in which peoples were ‘unfit for liberty’. 


In these instances government would require to be in ‘a considerable 
degree despotic’. The decades post-Emancipation had convinced Mill 
that the planters were not fit for representative government for they had 
not even sustained the rule of law. Indeed, ıt was the collapse of the rule of 
law in the wake of Morant Bay that was at the heart of his critique of 
Eyre.47 As he later put it: 


There was much more at stake than only justice to the Negroes, 
imperative as was that consideration. The question was, whether 
the British dependencies, and eventually, perhaps, Great Britain 
itself, were to be under the government of law, or of military 


licence.#8 


Furthermore, the problems of representative government did not rest 
only with the planters. Peoples who had recently emerged from slavery 
needed political education and the protection of crown colony status 
would provide appropriate conditions for that process. If Mull, the 
champion of the anti-Eyre campaign and a veteran of abolitionist causes, 
had no interest in challenging the demise of representative government ın 
Jamaica it was hardly likely that anyone else in the British Parliament 
would. Indeed both the House of Commons and the House of Lords 
showed so little interest in the issue that the three readings of the bill and 
royal assent were all achieved within less than five weeks. 


The Unfitness of Negroes 


The general consensus in both Houses was that ‘there now remains in the 
island neither material for a free representative Assembly nor the basis 
upon which a free representative Assembly could be founded’. The 
‘excitable’, which meant black, population needed strong government, 
the old representative system had been an ‘absurd burlesque’ of the 
British constitution.*? As one of the supporters of Eyre put it, 
emancipation had meant that: 


a constituency was introduced which rendered representative 
institutions no longer practicable. He could hardly conceive that 
the most sanguine democrat who would be ready to compose the 
constituency of the House of Commons chiefly of working men, or 
of those who could barely read and write, would defend the sudden 
introduction of that half-civilized, and but recently emancipated 
antagonistic population into 2 constituency of old representatives. 


‘Representative institutions,’ he feared, ‘could never be re-established.’ 
Meanwhile, Stephen Cave, 2 well-established member of the West India 


* John Stuart Mill, Coxstderattons on Representatree Government, London 1994, pp 
213-14, 19172. 

47 Hansard, vol. 184, July 1866, cols. 1797-1806. 

Mill, Aatebsography, p. 251. 

H Hansard, vol. 181, Feb -March 1866, cols. 921, 927 


interest, argued that the constitution of Jamaica had been a great barrier 
to prosperity, for ‘the frequent elections which took place turned away 
the people from habits of industry to political excitement.’’° Speaker after 
speaker referred to the conventional wisdom that the real problem in 
Jamaica was ‘the want of continuous labour’. This was the marker of 
difference from Britain, it was this which signified lack of civilization not 
only for Mill but for majority opinion across the political boundaries: men 
who were not proper labourers did not deserve a vote or the possibility of 
Participating in representative government. 


Even principled Liberals and lifetime supporters of emancipation such as 
the erstwhile Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord Grey, were 
resigning themselves to the view that: 


From all the evidence I have been able to collect, I have come to the 
conclusion that for many years to come the negroes will be unfit to 
exercise political power. 


Grey insisted ‘that the very unsatisfactory results of the abolition of 
slavery in Jamaica should not be attributed to any inherent fault of the 
negro race.’ In his view the failure of the ‘great experiment’ was the fault 
of the Jamaican legislature, which ‘was utterly opposed to all the dictates 
of political science and political economy’ and, therefore, bound to fail. 
The House of Assembly had persistently resisted the mother country and 
used its unchecked powers to mismanage the country. Its most 
responsible act was to commit legislative suicide. The explanation for that 
he saw as the inevitable move towards the extension of black people’s 
power as they gradually gained property and political influence. Faced 
with such a spectre the planters were quite correct, in his view, to assume 
that the best they could hope for was to be ruled by the crown. ‘From all 
the evidence brought before me,’ he repeated, asserting his right to speak 
on these matters and to make definitive judgements on peoples thousands 
of miles away from the fastness of the House of Lords: 


I am persuaded that there is no peculianty in the black race which 
will prevent their improvement; they are a people capable of great 
industry, although, doubtless, very excitable, and having certain 
faults that ın time will disappear... 


Their lordships discussed the parlous state of Ireland the same day as that 
of Jamaica and Grey argued there was ‘something amiss which requires to 
be remedied’. They bemoaned the connections between the Irish unrest 
and the American Civil War. Jamaica occupied a different space in their 
political imaginations, however, for a black majority population meant a 
different political landscape. No one ever suggested that the white male 
labouring population of Ireland should be excluded from the extension of 
the franchise in 1867, for on the imperial scale Celts were always part of 
the brotherhood of Britain, albeit in a racialized and unequal position. 
There were ‘certain peculiarities in the national character’ which needed 
to be taken into account when deciding what to do with the Irish.*’ But 


5° Hansard, vol. 181, cols. 1174-5, 927- 
5 Hansard, vol. 182, cols. 124-405. 
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such peculiarities did not legitimate disenfranchisement. Excluding large 
numbers of the Irish population 1n England from the franchise through 
restrictions about stable residence was one thing; simply excluding them 
from rights of democratic participation because they were Irish would 
have been quite another. 


In the Commons Mill had argued that ‘martial law is the total suspension 
of all law’. He insisted that 1f Eyre and other responsible persons were not 
prosecuted, ‘we are giving up altogether the principle of government by 
law, and resigning ourselves to arbitrary power.’ However the imposition 
of crown colony status, a form of arbitrary power, did not strike him or 
his supporters in that way. For the protection of British rule was a better 
bet, in their view and indeed in the view of the massed ranks of Lords and 
Commons, than the dangers of Jamaican self-government. Planters, as 
abolitionists had long argued, did not represent the right kind of 
whiteness, and were certainly not English.’* In the same debate, W. E. 
Forster, the only Colonial Office official to be critical of the new 
settlement, raised the awkward question as to why Eyre and the British 
troops had been prepared to commit atrocities ‘from which they would 
have shrunk had the victims been white people?’ 


The reason was that they were not free, and he did not know that he 
himself or any Member of the House would have been free from the 
race feeling—the feeling of contempt for what was regarded as an 
inferior race. This, however, only made it the more incumbent 
upon Parliament, able as it was to sit calmly in judgement upon 
these things, to affirm that there ought not to be one code of 
morality for one colour, and another code for another. 


Forster, however, represented the minority. The Jamaica Bill, originally 
proposed for three years, became permanent on the nod. As Carlyle put ıt 
so succinctly, ‘blacks’—as he and many others referred to black men and 
women—were not white Anglo-Saxons and could not expect the same 
rights, either as subjects or as citizens. 


Women’s Suffrage and Anti-Slavery 


In May 1867 another brief debate took place which allowed members of 
parliament to clear their minds further on the subject of the constitution 
of the political nation. Mill moved his amendment to the Reform Act 
which would have given women the vote on the same terms as men. In 
retrospect he saw this as his most important contribution as a member of 
Parliament.)4 Women’s suffrage had been debated by feminists through- 
out the 18508 and Harriet Taylor had first published her impassioned plea 
for it in 1851. Mill had entered the Commons in 1865, had made women’s 
suffrage part of his electoral platform and had enjoyed the support of 
prominent feminists in his campaign. 


In June 1866 he had presented a petition to the Commons which argued 
for the representation of all householders without distinction of sex. Since 


3! Catherine Hall, ‘Missionary Stones’, ın Whites, Mals and Middls Class. 
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it had been expressly laid down by ‘high authorities’, the petition argued, 


that the possession of property in this country carries with ıt the 
right to vote in the election of Répresentatives in Parliament: it 1s an 
evident anomaly that some holders of property are allowed to use 
their right, while others, forming no less a constituent part of the 
nation, and equally qualified by law to hold property, are not able to 
exercise this privilege. 


Since there were many women householders such a proposal had 
significant implications. The committee which had organized this 
petition decided to constitute themselves as permanent and worked with 
Mill towards the amendment.) 


In the 1860s working for the suffrage was only one of the feminist 
campaigns and the vote had not yet achieved the iconic status which it was 
to acquire by the early twentieth century. Probably the most active arenas 
of campaigning at this ume were employment and education. Feminists 
longed for proper work with proper pay and knew this depended on 
forms of education and training which they did not yet have access to. 
They wanted legal rights for married women in relation to themselves, 
their property and their children. They wanted to be recognized as 
autonomous individuals with rights of their own, not the dependants of 
their husbands, fathers and brothers. They wanted, in other words, 
different kinds of relations between the sexes. Such demands, as Sally 
Alexander argues, always came back to the question of sexual difference 
and, therefore, raised ‘the spectre of sexual antagonism in political life’.5¢ 
For what united women in feminist campaigns was their difference in 
status, income and political representation from men. Furthermore, 
sexually they were subject to men’s desire (an issue which was to be made 
much of by Josephine Butler) and the incessant reproduction which went 
with that. Women’s difference from men was as central to the articulation 
of feminist demands as was their claim for the same mghts as men. 
Equality and difference were both encoded in feminist thought, linking ıt 
crucially to the rhetoric of abolition. 


The connections between the subjection of women and the subjection of 
slavery had made the analogy between woman and slave one of the most 
familiar in the language. As Moira Ferguson has shown, it was a 
metaphorical association explored extensively in the fictional, dramatic, 
poetic and prose writings of English women authors from the onset of a 
British system of colonial slavery. In the process these women writers 
empowered and made claims for themselves by representing others.’7 


SSS 
1 Helen Blackburn, Wosmen’s Suffrage. A Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement m 
the British Isles with Biographical Shstcbes ef Muss Becker, London 1902, p. §4, Jane 
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36 Sally Alexander, “Why Feminism? The Feminism of Langham Place’, in 
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Women abolitionists were crucial to a series of nineteenth-century 
campaigns around slavery and its aftermath—emancipation and apprenti- 
ceship in the 1820s and 18308, the provision of support for freedmen and 
women in the United States after the Civil War and the mobilization of 
criticism of Eyre in the aftermath of Morant Bay.’* They were also in the 
forefront of many feminist campaigns and there were significant overlaps 
between the two groups.°? 


While feminists in the United States were deeply divided in 1867 over the 
question of the extension of the franchise, the issue did not figure ın the 
same way in England since slavery was a phenomenon associated with the 
colonies rather than internal to the mother country. In the United States 
the associations between feminism and abolitionism were intimate from 
the beginning. As Frederick Douglass put it, ‘the cause of the slave has 
been peculiarly women’s cause’. This connection, however, was severely 
tried in the tempestuous days of Reconstruction when the issue became 
whether feminists would be prepared to put support for the extension of 
the franchise to black men before their own cause. The Civil War had put 
black male citizenship firmly on the agenda both because of the abolition 
of slavery itself and because of the large-scale enrolment of black men into 
the Union anny. In British colonies, as we have seen, this carried no rights 
to citizenship but the connection between military service and political 
rights has been long established. At the high moment of Reconstruction 
the federal government proposed the inclusion of black men in the 
brotherhood of the American nation. Such a proposal posed difficult 
issues for feminists. While Angelina Grimke and some other prominent 
women activists continued to link uncompromisingly the rights of black 
people and of women, Elizabeth Cady Stanton was not prepared to 
jeopardize, as she saw it, the prospects of the vote for women. ‘It becomes 
a serious question,’ she argued: 


whether we had better stand aside and see ‘Sambo’ walk into the 
kingdom first ... “This is the negro’s hour’. Are we sure that he, 
once entrenched in all his inalienable rights, may not be an added 
power to hold us at bay... it is better to be the slave of an educated 
white man, than of a degraded ignorant black one... 


Stanton came to believe that women activists had made a great mistake in 
subordinating themselves to the cause of abolition during the Civil War 
and she was convinced that women had more to offer through their 
involvement in the political process than did black men. Drawing on the 
discourse of Anglo-Saxonism, with its emphasis on the specificities of the 
race, she declared: 





** Louis Billington and Rosamund Bullington, ‘“‘A Burning Zeal for Righteous- 
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With the black man, we have no new element in government, but 
with the education and elevation of women, we havea power that is 
to develop the Saxon race into a higher and nobler life and thus, by 
the law of attraction, to lift all races to a more even platform than 
can ever be reached tn the political isolation of the sexes, 


Such assumptions about the elevated position of Saxon women would 
have been strongly supported by many English feminists. The notion that 
England was the most civilized country in the world and thus offered the 
best opportunities to improve the position of women, was a common- 
place. As Millicent Fawcett argued in a significant public lecture in 
Birmingham’s Town Hall, which could have been celebrated 1n the city’s 
Art Gallery, ‘the history of civilization is the history also of a steady, 
progressive improvement ın the position of women.’ England still had a 
long way to go on the ladder to ultimate freedom, for women did not 
enjoy the benefits of citizenship and only citizens, as John Stuart Mill had 
taught, could be fully free. Furthermore, English women, Anglo-Saxon 
women, were subject to the violence and brutality of men as well as their 
lust. 


The evolutionary ladder which mapped the liberal feminist imagination 
of the 18608 and 18708 depended both on a distant European past, 
particularly a fantasized time of Anglo-Saxon liberty, and on conceptions 
of contemporary non-European cultures to position England and the 
Anglo-Saxon race as at the evolutionary pinnacle.§* Millicent Fawcett 
argued in Birmingham that women in England could not be compared 
with women of ‘savage races’ with ‘little better lives than beasts of 
burden’: ‘In India a woman 1s sometimes compelled to sacrifice her own 
life at the death of her husband. In the semi-civilizations of the East we 
know that women are principally valued as inmates of the Seraglio.’ 


In England women had emerged from this ‘deep degradation’ and 
reached a ‘measure of freedom and independence’, a measure which they 
must struggle to maintain and extend, in circumstances in which 
superstition and barbarism constantly threatened in the shape of 
unrestrained male power. Meanwhile those women who lived ın 
Britain’s colonies, the emancipated black women of Jamaica and the other 
Caribbean islands, for example, were struggling from a different place on 
the evolutionary ladder. Female abolitionists had campaigned on behalf 
of those erstwhile slaves. ‘They saw themselves as educating and 
improving them. They were attempting to build for them, as they 
attempted to build for those they saw as the uneducated women of India, a 





® Quoted in Angela Davis, Women, Race and Class, London 1982, pp. 30, 70-753 
Enc Foner, Recomstractres. America s Unfinished Revolution 1863-1877, New York 
1988, Enic Foner, ‘Black People and the Struggle for the Vote’, unpublished paper 
delivered as a lecture at the University of Essex, Feb.1994; on Anglo-Saxonism ın 
the us and its links with England see Reginald Horsman, Rere and Manifest Destiny. 
The Origins of American Racial Anglo-Saxeaism, Cambridge, Mass. 1981. 

61 Mrs Fawcett, Wowen’s Saffrags, Speech delivered in the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, 6 December 1872. George Dixon Esq., wp, in the Chair (reprinted 
from the Berwinghaw Merasag News), p. 5. 

61 Rendall, ‘Ciuzenship, Culture and Civilization’. 

53 Mrs Fawcett, Women’s Suffrage, p. 5. 
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more civilized world. In Jamaica this would be marked by a new gender 
order in which men would work in the market, women stay at home and 
care for husbands and children. The mark of civilization for Mrs Fawcett, 
as for John Stuart Mull, was the capacity for self-restraint. This was a 
characteristic not yet learned by black people who sought instant 
pleasures and gratifications—it was a charactenstic which English 
women could help them to learn. 


In 1867, however, English and indeed Scottish feminists who were also 
abolitionists did not have to face the contradictions between their own 
espousal of nghts for black people and their claim for the suffrage for 
themselves as their white American sisters did. Sitting at the metropolitan 
heart of the Empire, looking out to the colonies, their relation to 
questions of ‘race’ could be lived very differently. Their discussion of the 
events ın Jamaica could remain at the level of concern with providing aid 
and support. But such concern was always located within an evolutionary 
paradigm. As the Edinburgh Ladies Emancipation Society put it in their 
report on the events in Jamaica: 


we cannot but feel there is still a path of peril and trial for the negro; 
and we would earnestly appeal to those who have been hus friends in 
time past, not to desert him now ın the transition period, between 
the condition of slavery and of developed manhood. It is a sort of 
wilderness land through which he is patiently and bravely pressing, 
and it 1s a time when much may be done for him by timely help and 
protection and teaching.“ 


Meanwhile the Birmingham Ladies Negro Friends’ Society felt confident 
ın asserting in their discussion of the horrible events, as they saw them, 
associated with the riot in Morant Bay that ‘we believe these acts cannot 
fairly be attributed to any perwliar depravity of the negro race’.*5 Such 
racial thinking was entirely commonplace. 


For most female abolitionists and for most feminists black people were 
potentially equal but different, a difference which was positioned very 
differently from the difference between white women and men. Slavery 
might be used metaphorically as a way of thinking about the position of 
women, but the analogy was indeed metaphorical. The debates in 1866— 
67 over women’s suffrage, however, were conducted without direct 
reference to these issues. 


Lines of Distinction 


Since feminists varied in their interpretations of the meanings of equal 
and different, there was considerable disagreement as to the basis on 
which the demand for the vote should be made. While some feminists 
relied on the rhetoric of natural rights and of persons, others insisted as 
did Helen Taylor, that ‘Property represented by an individual is the true 
political unit among us’ and that by holding property, ‘women take on the 





& Edinburgh Ladies Emancipation Society, Assema! Report and Sketch of Ante 
Slavery Events and the Conditson of the Freadwex, Edinburgh 1867, p. 17. 
® Ladies Negro Friends’ Society, Fertp-First Axamal Repert, Birmingham 1866, 
P: 9: 
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rights and the duties of property.’ These of course included represen- 
tation. Such arguments, however, could not win the vote for women ın 
the House of Commons as ıt was then constituted and it was not until 1918 
that women over thirty gained the vote. 


In his presentation of the case Mill argued that the amendment which he 
proposed could ‘excite no party or class feeling in this House.’ He might 
have added, however, that ıt would certainly excite men’s feelings as men, 
with the spectre of sexual antagonism He suggested that the vote should 
be granted on grounds both of expediency and justice, that there was no 
justification for excluding half of the community and that ‘we should not 
capriciously and without cause, withhold from one what we give to 
another.’ He claimed it was obvious that women were capable of voting, 
evoking the knowledgeable schoolmistress in favour of this, that ıt was a 
principle of the British constitution that there should be no taxation 
without representation, that many women wanted the vote, and that they 
should have responsible power not influence. ‘I want to make her 
influence work by a manly interchange of opinion, and not by cajolery,’ he 
insisted in an extraordinary appeal to women’s potential to be like men. 
Mill also challenged the conventional view that women could be pro- 
tected and represented by their men, citing the incidence of domestic 
violence. He argued that women had grievances that ought to be met and 
concluded that ‘We ought not to deny to them, what we are conceding to 
everybody else—a right to be consulted .. .’67 


Mill himself was anxious to reassure his fellow members of Parliament 
that women were not engaging in mass demonstrations or pulling down 
the railings of Hyde Park. Women’s major concerns, he felt convinced, 
were likely to remain domestic, a manifestation of the contradiction in his 
own thinking between women as equal and women as different, a 
contradiction which was paralleled by his thinking on the cultural 
construction of differences between the ‘races’. At different moments in 
his speech he argued that sexual difference was really disappearing, a 
‘silent domestic revolution’ had taken place and ‘unless there are manly 
women there will not much longer be manly men’, and that women’s 
domestic ‘nature’ ensured that men need not really feel threatened.** 


The speech certainly had some good effects for seventy-three ups voted * 
for the amendment, a higher figure than Mill had expected; the numbers 
included John Bnght, well known by his family and the supporters of 
women’s suffrage as anti-feminist.© But the speeches against rearticulated 
the natural divisions between the sexes. ‘Nature had drawn clear lines of 
distinction,’ as one mP put it, and the dangers of women losing thetr 
‘admirable attmbutes’, their ‘gentleness’, ‘affection’ and ‘domesticity’ 
were much dwelt upon. While one supporter of the amendment cited the 
case of an Australian colony where, he claimed, women had slipped into 
the franchise by mistake but ıt had been found to be a great blessing, an 
anti-suffragist evoked the spectre of Dahomey in ‘darkest Africa’ as a 





Quoted ın Rosalind Delmar, ‘What ıs Feminism?’, ın Juliet Mitchell and Ann 
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67 Hansard, vol. 187, May-June 1867, cols. 817-29 
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place where women were dominant in political and even in military life. 
He had to confess that ‘he had no wish to see the institutions of Dahomy 
imported into our own happy land; in other words he hoped the day was 
far distant when our women should become masculine and our men 
effeminate.’ ™ It took very little time for the majority of the House of 
Commons to agree with him. While they were prepared the next month to 
take the dramatic step of partially breaking the link between property and 
the franchise, they had conclusively decided that women should be 
treated differently from men. They were subjects, not citizens. 


In the wake of the destruction of the Hyde Park railings anyone who 
could be identified as having been involved was arrested and severely 
punished. Marx noted that the ‘cur Knox, the police magistrate of 
Marylebone, snaps out summary judgement in a way that shows what 
would happen if London were Jamaica.’7' If London had been Jamaica 
the agitators would have been summarily executed or flogged. But 
England was not Jamaica. In 1866 white male radicals saw their interests 
as closely linked to those Jamaican black people persecuted in the wake of 
Morant Bay. But by July 1867, ironically because of the pressure they had 
been able collectively to exert, they had been received within the 
brotherhood of the nation, whilst black Jamaican males had been 
condemned to a racialized form of subjecthood and white British women, 
of every social class, had been firmly positioned within their separate 
sphere. The nation was a family, as was the Empire, but families, as 
everyone knew, had rules of belonging and the British Parliament, in its 
infinite wisdom, had decided and understood how the lines should be 
drawn and the white brotherhood of Britain reconstituted, at least for the 
moment. Property was no longer the basis of the suffrage, but ‘race’, 
gender, labour and level of civilization now determined who was 
included tn and excluded from the political nation. 


Black Brumaggens may have learned in their school history lessons that 
the 1867 Reform Act gave significant numbers of working men the vote. 
They are unlikely to have found out much more about it since although 
history 1s part of the new national curriculum which means all pupils must 
study it, what they must study is circumscribed. The Conservative 
government’s proviso was that schools need to teach more about kings 
and queens and our old ‘island story’, and less of the new-fangled history 
focused on project work and exploration, code words in part for 
multicultural initiatives. But critical moments ın the construction of the 
British nation cannot be made sense of outside the colonial context. 
Members of Parliament debated Jamaica alongside changes in the ‘home’ 
franchise—it was all a part of a related discussion—and ‘nation’ derived 
its particular and concrete meanings from ‘Empire’, for what did it mean 
to be English outside the notions of white superiority which were 
premissed upon colonized and non-white bodies? Children of the 
erstwhile British Empire share a connected history which demands that 
we rethink ideas about ‘nation’ and recognize the ties which bound us 
together, ties that still have powerful reverberations in our contemporary 
world. 





T Hansard, vol. 187, cols. 833, 835, 839-40. 
™ Quoted in Harnson, Before the Socialists, p. 85. 
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Citizenship, Basic Income and the 


State 
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Proposals for root-and-branch reform of the welfare state are not thè 
prerogative of the radical Right. In recent years, the Left too has been 
rethinking its approach to social policy. One idea, in particular, has seized the 
imagination of radical libertarians, liberal socialists, socially minded liberals 
and communitarian critics of liberal individualism. Under a system of taxes 
and transfers which has come to be known as Citizens’ Income (C1), the state 
would issue recurrent cash grants to all its citizens, each in his or her own 
right, without imposing any means test or work requirement. The debate 
prompted by this proposal has been stimulating and searching, and in the 
belief that the issues raised deserve a wider audience, this essay surveys the 
state of the art. 

xX 
To set the scene, I comment first on the current crisis of the welfare state and 
summarize two rival designs for a new social settlement: the neo-liberal 
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vision of individual self-reliance 1n a residual welfare state; and the idea of 
reorganizing the work—income nexus around Citizens’ Income. 


In any new field of enquiry it takes time to agree on terminology, and 
many people use the terms ‘Citizens’ Income’, ‘Basic Income’, ‘Universal 
Grant’ and ‘Social Dividend’ as if they were synonyms. In the interests of 
clarity, I shall use different words to mean different things. The semantics 
of social tranafers are discussed in section 2, where I distinguish the main 
general types of social transfer system and clanfy the meaning of 
citizenship. In section 3, I further distinguish between the general 
panciple of unconditional transfer payments and the narrower concept of 
2 Basic Income (B1) linked to some conception of subsistence. 


cris a field of debate, rather than a settled programme.-An analogy might 
be the distinction between the concept of proportional representation as 
an abstract ideal and the various alternative voting systems which attempt 
to put it into effect. In section 4, I comment on two open, but vital issues: 
the appropriate balance between public goods and marketed commodities 
in meeting any given standard of subsistence; and the finance and 
management of a ct system. Throughout sections 3 and 4, three questions 
recur: Is Basic Income morally justifiable? Would it be economically 
viable? And would it be politically feasible? In section 5, I argue that in 
practice these three questions are interrelated, and that the transition to a 
“Basic Income Democracy’ is unlikely to succeed, or even begin, without 
the support of a broad social and political alliance. 


No one should underestimate the problems of alliance-building in an age 
when the labour movement has ceased to be the ‘natural’ motor of social 
progress. Nevertheless, there are at least two moderately favourable 
precedents for a project which would end ‘wage-slavery’ without ending 
capitalism: the development of soctal insurance schemes; and the rise of 
Keynesian social democracy. Having examined these precedents, I 
suggest that the rudiments of an alliance for social citizenship already exist 
in the advanced capitalist democracies. But if this embryonic consensus is 
to flourish, supporters of Basic Income must engage with mainstream 
politics and bring their long-range vision to bear on the pressing 
problems of the present. 


1. The Future of the Welfare State: Two Visions 


Whatever their underlying rationale, in one way or another all welfare 
states affect the distribution of social advantages and disadvantages, both 
among persons and over each person’s life cycle. In so far as social policy 
seeks to promote some conception of social justice, it is concerned with 
questions of interpersonal distribution. Nevertheless, in considering 
whether any given arrangement is just, it will often make more sense to 
adopt a lifelong perspective than to rely on a snapshot taken at a single 
point in tume. 


In what follows, I focus on social transfers, as distinct from the other main 
branches of social policy: social services, such as public education and 
health care; and the various forms of social regulation, such as anti- 
discrimination laws, statutory minimum wages and the framework of 
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industrial relations. It 1s, however, important to bear in mind the wider 
remit of social policy and to recognize the interdependence between social 
policy and economic performance. Clearly, any state’s capacity to finance 
recurrent expenditure, whether on transfers or on services, varies in the 
short run with the business cycle, and ın the longer run with the rate of 
economic growth. Conversely, the characteristics of social transfer 
systems may affect the stability and dynamism of the economy. It is also ù 
important, in assessing proposals for reform, to take account of the — 
overall design of social policy. There are different views about the best 
way to classify welfare states, but all comparative studies agree that the 
mere presence of a given type of social transfer ın a given state matters less 
than the values, assumptions, commitments and institutions which, taken 
together, determine the character of that state’s social policy regime. 


Over the past two decades, all welfare states have been weakened by 
declining economic growth, rising unemployment, advancing commodi- 
fication and diminishing social cohesion, and all now face serious 
problems of effectiveness, cost and legitimacy. In order to concentrate on 
radical alternatives to the status quo, I shall assume that no amount of 
tinkering can resolve these problems and that established social policy 
regimes stand in need of wholesale reconstruction. There are two 
diametrically opposed visions of the way forward.’ 


The first is inspired by the philosophy of neo-liberalism, which has its 
roots ın classical liberal thought, but came to prominence in the 1960s and 
19708 when it began to displace Keynesian social democracy as the 
dominant paradigm of economic and social policy. Believing the very 
concept of a social right to be dangerously misguided, and seizing on the 
surge in government borrowing induced by the recent recession, neo- 
liberals now argue that society can no longer afford the welfare state. 
Indeed, to the extent that jobholders regard taxes as a burden, would 
prefer to make their own pension and insurance arrangements, and 
respond positively to market incentives, it can be argued that radical 
surgery on social security will actually enhance the performance of the 
economy. Thus, whether on the grounds that the welfare state absorbs 
too large a share of Gpp, or in the belief that a leaner alternative will a 
augment GDP, neo-liberals seek to eradicate universal benefits, privatize ~ 
social insurance and target social assistance strictly according to need. 


Under the new regime, everyone who 1s not too old, too young, too sick 
or too disabled will be encouraged to participate in the labour market. 
Paid employees will be responsible for insuring themselves and their 
dependants against temporary or permanent loss of earnings as a result of 
industrial injury, sickness, unemployment and old age. At the same time, 
the role of government 1s not so much to disengage from social policy as 





' The Borrie Commission report Seczal Justice: Strategus for Natonal! Renewal, 
published as this article went to press, combines elements of both visions: 
selectivity and social citizenship, self-help and collective action, market freedom 
and solidarity, competitiveness and full employment. It aspires towards the 
Nordic model of welfare capitalism, which was damaged but not destroyed by the ¥ 
crisis of the early 19903 Despite the weakness of its policy recommendations, any 
serious pursuit of this option would expand the horizon of social possibility, thus 
bringing Citzens’ Income also into the field of view. 
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to redirect its efforts towards eliminating welfare dependency, promoting 
self-reliance, upgrading skills, commodifying the labour market and 
providing means-tested transfers of last resort for ‘genuine’ market 
casualties and ‘incorrigtble’ social misfits. 


Whilst the immediate pressure for reform is financial, there is more to the 
neo-liberal project than an obsession with balancing the budget. Despite 
repeated retrenchment, the welfare state survives as a tattered, but 
symbolic remnant of Keynesian social democracy. Until this anomaly is 
removed, the market revolution of the 19808 will remain incomplete. 
Social policy must in any case move with the times. Moral panic is hardly 
an adequate response to the growth in the numbers of working mothers 
and single parents; and governments which champion ‘family values’, but 
are also anxious to bolster the work ethic and contain the costs of social 
security, are impelled to develop a less hands-off and more coherent 
approach to family policy. Global market forces point in the same 
direction. Governments cannot hope to meet the challenge of free trade, 
mobile capital and East Asian dynamism 1f their only weapons are tax cuts 
and deregulation. The task of redesigning social policy and enforcing 
market discipline calls for active innovation and close attention to detail. 


The rival vision of the future is no less ambitious and no less concerned 
with personal freedom. But it appeals to widely held notions of social 
justice and seeks to reinvent the concept of social citizenship. It is a vision 
which has yet to find a doughty champion. Nevertheless, since it draws on 
both liberal and socialist traditions of thought, and since it rests on values 
to which large numbers of people in our society would assent—at least on 
reflection, if not without question—it could, in time and if correctly 
handled, win the support of a broad social and political coalition. 


At the heart of this attempt to reformulate and revitalize the social rights 
of citizenship is the 1dea of Citizens’ Income. c1 differs from all existing 
social transfers ın that it is payable: 


1) to individuals rather than families or households; 

u) irrespective of income from other sources; 

iii) without requiring any past or present work performance, or any test 
of willingness to seek paid work or accept jobs if they are offered. 


Other types of social transfer differ in the degree to which these distinctive 
features of ci are absent. Nevertheless, they are all strongly conditional 
and hence fall well short of a genuine Citizens’ Income. At the same time, 
there is no reason why ci must stand alone. It could easily be combined 
with other, conditional social transfers such as unemployment benefit or 
state retirement pensions. In the long run, most proponents of Citizens’ 
Income would like to move towards a pure ci system. But for the 
foreseeable future, as we shall see, this is likely to remain a somewhat 
visionary ideal. 


2. Social Transfer Systems 


To clarify the distinctive features of Citizens’ Income, the principal types 
of social transfer system are classified in the accompanying diagram. 
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Social Transfer Systems: Principal Types 


direct indirect 


| (some) 


tax expenditures producer subsidies 





demogrants universal grants 
(eg. Child Benefit) 


libertarian liberal-socialist communitarian 





Buthnght Grants Citizens’ Income (cr) Social Dividends 


if ted to some conception of ‘subsistence’ 
any of the above can be described as a 


Basic Income (BI) 


transitional form: completed form: 


‘Partial’ Basic Income ‘Full’ Basic Income 


Social transfers may be direct or indirect. Often known as the ‘hidden 
welfare state’, indirect transfers come in two main forms: so-called ‘tax 
expenditures’, provided by way of personal tax allowances and tax reliefs; 
and those producer subsidies which are chiefly intended to support the 
incomes of specific groups of employers and workers, and of which the 
best known examples are agricultural price support and deficiency 
payment schemes. 
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Direct transfers can be divided into three main classes: contnbutory social 
insurance; means-tested social assistance; and categorical entitlements. 
The latter, as their name suggests, are neither contributory, means-tested 
nor work-tested, but payable without further ado to everyone who 
belongs to the relevant social category. The best known, and indeed the 
only, contemporary example is Child Benefit. This is a recurrent cash 
grant payable directly to each child’s primary carer from the moment the 
child 1s born up to whatever age society regards as marking the end of 
childhood and the beginning of young adulthood. Categorical transfers 
of this kind are best described as ‘dewograats’ to distinguish them from 
wuversal grants. that is, unconditional income-entitlements payable 
without exception to all citizens. 


Universal grants are not merely permitted, but waxdated by several quite 
different social philosophies. In the diagram, I distinguish between 
libertarianism, communitarianism and liberal-socialism.” Libertarians 
appeal to some version of the classical liberal doctrine of property 
ownership. According to this, we all have inalienable rights over our own 
bodies and are entitled to appropriate both natural resources and objects 
which we ourselves have produced, provided we respect the similar rights 
of others. This crucial proviso sets a limit to the legitimate scope of 
private appropriation. Within the radical democratic strand of the liberal 
tradition, two forms of private property have commonly been held to 
exceed the limit: inherited wealth and that part of the value of land which 
is not due to improvements made or paid for by its current owners. On 
this view, the state would be justified in taxing such holdings and 
redividing the proceeds by means of a universal grant.’ 


The grant need not take the form ofa recurrent transfer: it could consist of 
a lump sum payable to each individual at birth. From a purely formal 
point of view, there is nothing to choose between these alternatives, since 
any prospective income stream can be converted into an equivalent 
capital sum at a suitable rate of discount. If anything, a consistent 
libertarian should opt for endowments rather than grants on the grounds 
that a large initial capital transfer would give individuals more freedom of 
choice than 2 small grant delivered at regular intervals. If some people 
subsequently lose their patrimony as a result of fecklessness, poor 
investment strategy or sheer bad luck, this would be unfortunate, but not 
unjust. Of course, if losers had no other means of support, they would 


* The ethical arguments for Citizens’ Income are comprehensively discussed in P. 
Van Panys, ed., Argarag for Baste Incems, Verso, London 1992. 

5H. Steiner, in “Three Just Taxes’, Arguing for Bastc Income, argues that in so far as 
genetic endowments give rise to differential abilities, which in turn attract 
differential rewards, they constitute a third intnnaically inalienable, but legitima- 
tely taxable form of pnvate property. Apart from the huge conceptual and 
computational problems of implementing a ‘tax on genes’, not to mention the 
political storm it would provoke, it 1s not clear whether the state would be 
justified ın taxing people who were blessed with such ‘natural’ assets as a cheerful 
disposition, in order to compensate ‘natural’ melancholics. This 1s no mere 
quibble It highlights the problem of the ‘currency’ of distributive justice. When 
we speak of redistributing social benefits and burdens, what is it that we are 
secking to redistribute? It 1s because I want to keep this question open, that I use 
the catch-all term ‘social advantages and disadvantages’. 
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have to turn to family, charity or crime. This suggests that it might, after 
all, be better to treat distributive justice as a lifelong issue rather than as 
something to be settled at birth. 


€ommunitarians claim that being a member of society is like being a 
shareholder in a productive enterprise. If this analogy holds good, it may 
be that all citizens are entitled to share the usufruct of those productive 
resources which are the common property of society as a whole. I say 
‘may’, not ‘must’, because additional premisses are needed to justify 
distributing the ‘social dividend’ as a universal grant, rather than 
devoting ıt to some collective use. The most obvious setting for such an 
arrangement would be a socialist state where all or most capital and 
natural resources are publicly owned. This point was noted with approval 
by writers as diverse as Bertrand Russell, an unsparing critic of the 
collectivist state; G.D.H. Cole, admirer of William Morris, theoretician of 
Guild Socialism and organic intellectual of the British labour movement; 
and Oskar Lange, orthodox Marxist and enthusiast for central planning, 
who used the concepts and methods of neo-classical economics to rebut 
the contention of von Mises, Hayek and others that ‘rational’ resource 
allocation would be impossible in a socialist state.* 


Social dividends are not, however, tied to the framework of a planned 7 


economy. It could, for example, be argued that some of the facilities 
which contnbute to human well-being are ssfriasically communal in 
character: notably, the social division of labour and the legacy of science 
and culture which each new generation inherits from its predecessors. 
Thus, a cooperationist or providential case might be made for 
distributing some portion of the social product as a universal grant. 
Alternatively, Meade has proposed what he calls a system of ‘topsy-turvy 
nationalization’. In his imaginary state of ‘Agathotopia’ competitive 
market forces continue to govern the allocation of resources, but the state 
gradually acquires a non-controlling share in all quoted companies. 
Instead of borrowing funds to finance this holding, the state runs a 
(cyclically adjusted) budget surplus which is used pay off the National 
Debt and accumulate a ‘National Asset’. Dividends on the Asset are 
distributed to all citizen-shareholders according to some predetermined 
formula.’ 


Both the libertarian case fora ‘birthright’ grant and those communitarian 
arguments for a social dividend which depend on working out the 
productivity of intrinsically communal assets, face severe conceptual 
problems. For one thing, there are different views about how to define 
and measure the social product. Marketed commodities can be valued at 
prevailing market prices, and non-marketed public goods may be valued 


- * Bertrand Russell, Reeds to Freedew, London 1918; G.D.H. Cole, The Prescrples of 
Esenomic Planatag, London 1935; Oskar Lange, The Economi Theory of Socialism, 
Minneapolis 1938. For entertaining accounts of these and other histoncal 
precursors of Citizens’ Income, see three publications by W. Van Trier: Whe 
Framed Socia! Drodend? A Tals of the Unexpected, Universitaire Faculteiten St- 


Ignatius, Report 89/23, Antwerp 1989, ‘State Bonns or Basic-Income im the Age of - 


Recoastructron, Report 91/260, 1991; and Jawes Meade and His ‘Socia! Deridends’, 


Report 93/288, 1993 
5] E. Meade, Agathetepia, Aberdeen 1989. 
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at their monetized costs of production. But private goods and services 
produced outside the cash nexus—including, notably, unpaid care 
provided within the family and public services performed by volun- 
teers—are simply not counted at all; while procedures for dealing with so- 
called ‘externalities’, such as environmental damage or cultural degrada- 
tion, are haphazard. And whatever the framework of social accounting, 
attempts to estimate how much each separately identifed ‘factor of 
production’ contnbutes to the social product are fraught with difficulty 
given that the process of social reproduction requires the joint and 
simultaneous action of a vast array of material resources and cultural 
facilities. Moreover, claims of natural right or shared entutlement 
presumably apply to all human beings from now to etemity, regardless of 
geopolitical divisions. But if the relevant moral community is humanity as 
a whole, it is impossible to justify the introduction of a universal grant in 
one state on libertarian or communitanan grounds alone. 


A Liberal-Socialist Consensus 


None of these problems affects the third case for universal grants. Liberal- 
socialism does not require any analysis of ‘factor productivity’. Nor does 
it depend on any perfect standard of distributive justice, though it does 
seek to establish what might be called a justice-seeking state. What is 
more, liberal-socialism applies to a#y kind of settled political community, 
from a unitary world state to polities of the more familiar, geographically 
bounded kind. 


The hyphenated term ‘liberal-socialism’ seems the best way to character- 
ize an emergent fusion of two traditions which have dominated political 
thought since the French Revolution. Historically, liberals and socialists 
have more often been enemies than allies. Recently, however, a certain 
convergence has occurred. Socialists who are critical of classical 
liberalism, but care about personal liberty, have begun to overlap with 
liberals who are cntical of classical socialism, but care about social justice. 
From this standpoint, it can be argued that universal grants offer the best 
way to renovate the social rights of cizenship and bring considerations 
of social justice and questions of economic policy into a common frame of 
reference. Exactly what this might involve is taken up later in connection 
with the finance and management of a cr system. For the moment, it 
suffices to say that the aim of liberal-socialism is not to devise a definitive 
and comprehensive scheme of social justice which, once achieved, is then 
preserved forever. In a free, self-governing society, subject to technologi- 
cal and economic change, it is impossible to freeze the pattern of 
distribution in this way. Rather, the point of Citizens’ Income 1s to create a 
conspicuous public framework for handling sectional conflicts over the 
distribution of income, work and power. 


It is important to stress the differences between libertarian, communitar- 
ian and liberal-socialist pnaciples, as well as the fact that they all entail a 
commitment to some form of universal grant. The reason becomes clear if 
one considers the history of social insurance. From Bismarck to 
Beveridge, reforming governments gradually extended the scope and 
coverage of social insurance until it became welfare capitalism’s primary 
system of income protection. The resulting schemes were nationwide, 
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employment-based, contnbutory, contingency-related and functionally 
separated from other forms of taxation and public expenditure; and the 
basic idea of a tax-transfer system with these characteristics found favour 
with ‘one-nation’ conservatives as well as collectivist liberals and 
reformust socialists. But the reasons were very different in each case, and as 
Esping-Andersen has shown, these differences of social philosophy 
exerted a : powerful influence on the design and dynamics of welfare-state 
regimes.° One might expect analogous divergences to emerge 1f and when 
different states introduce universal grants. And it helps to register this 
point if the varieties of universal grant are identified by different names. 


Whatever the ethical case for giving each citizen some portion of the 
(monetized) social product in the form of a universal grant, it remains to 
be decided who qualifies as a citizen and how much each should get. 
Questions of scale are problematic and will be considered in the next 
section. The definition of citizenship presents no difficulty in the case of a 
single, well-established state. If it 1s granted that everyone is morally 
equal, the only defensible conception of citizenship is one that attaches it 
to legal residence rather than to ancestry or to vague and fluctuating 
notions of ethnic identity. However, ın anything less than a unitary world 
state, aay definition of citizenship is an act of closure: ‘insiders’ are 
included, ‘outsiders’ excluded. I shall not attempt to deal with the difficult 
moral and practical problems posed by the continued coexistence of 
geopolitical division and global interdependence. Nor do I have any new 
or special prescription for avoiding or resolving territorial disputes 
between or within existing states without recourse to violence. I simply 
note two points. 


First, all states are artificial creations which reflect the kaleidoscope of 
cultural difference and historical development. This being so, no external 
borders or internal division of powers can ever be regarded as final or 
non-negotiable. What matters is not wéetber borders and powers are 
revised from time to time, but bow. Second, I take it that a justice-seeking 
state would operate an immigration policy which was neither discrimina- 
tory nor laissez-faire; would refrain from dominating or exploiting the 
citizens of other states; and would act in concert with the international 
community to overcome unjust structural inequalities in the global 
division of resources and the pattern of international trade. 


In theory, there is nothing to stop one state or group of states sending free 
gifts to the citizens, as distinct from the governments, of other states. It 
has, for example, been suggested that Western aid to the former ussz 
might do more good, and might therefore be more forthcoming, if 
injections of purchasing power bypassed local administrations and went 
straight to individual citizens. However, leaving aside cases of emergency 
relief in conditions of anarchy and civil war, any such scheme would 
undermine local autonomy. Transfers would have to be paid 1n foreign 
currency and donors would have to create their own distribution systems. 
If the resulting arrangement were anything more than provisional, the 
indigenous authorities would lose control over monetary and fiscal 
policy, and with it one of the key attributes of statehood. 


6 G. Esping-Andersen, The Thres Worlds of Welfare Capitalism, Cambridge 1990. 
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3. Basic Income 


The concept of Citizens’ Income, as I have defined it, 1s not tied to any 
notion of ‘basic needs’. cr scales could exceed or fall short of whatever 
level of money income is deemed just adequate to enable a single, able- 
bodied person of conventional working age to purchase a subsistence 
bundle of commodities. By the same token, the existence of a ci system is 
perfectly compatible with ongoing debate about the appropmate defini- 
tion of subsistence. However, 1n so far as those who advocate ci also insist 
that every citizen should be assured of (at least) the means of subsistence, 
the arrangement they have in mind has come to be referred to in the 
literature as Basic Income (B1). Of course, if everyone’s minimum needs are 
to be provided for equally, account must be taken of age and disability. 
Thus, sr payments would have to be appropmiately graduated, old people 
and the disabled presumably receiving more than other citizens, children 


less. 


There is endless room for argument about where to draw the poverty line. 
One key benchmark, however, is the standard of subsistence inscribed 
within existing social-security scales. Though it lacks any theoretical 
rationale, the official definition of poverty is widely used in empirical 
research and marks a critical threshold for both social citizenship and 
personal freedom. With sı pitched at this level, other transfers could be 
eliminated without impoverishing anyone who had no other source of 
income; and in deciding what to do with their lives, particularly their 
working lives, everyone would acquire a degree of freedom from 
economic necessity hitherto enjoyed only by people with private means. 
The point at which these intriguing prospects open up is usually 
described as a ‘full’ Basic Income, the presumption being that it could not 
be attained in a single step, but would have to be approached 
incrementally. During the transition period, one or more conditional 
transfers would be retained alongside a ‘partial’ Basic Income. 


Would people be, willing to bear the cost of BrP Two issues need to be 
distinguished here: one 1s whether society can afford BI, given its available 
resources; the other is whether BI would be piab/s, taking into account the 
ways in which economic agents might be expected to respond to its 
introduction. Note that since different ways of financing a1 are likely to 
provoke different responses, the problem of viability cannot be tackled 
without specifying how the requisite tax revenue is to be raised. Recall 
also the point made earlier about social policy regimes: if tax tolerances 
vary from one regime to another, there may be no way of saying whether 
BI is viable independently of the wider aims of public policy and the 
character of the state. 


Evidently, no society could afford sr if ıt did not regularly produce 
enough to provide all its members with the means of subsistence at the 
requisite standard, as well as sustaining public consumption and capital 
investment at socially desired levels. But this is a condition that must be 
met by all sustainable social formations, from hunter-gatherer bands to 
advanced industrial states. The question at issue is not whether the claims 
made on the social product can be reconciled in the abstract, but whether 
people are now (or would ever) be willing to countenance the transition 
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from welfare-state capitalism to Basic Income capitalism, bearing in mind 
the prospective costs and advantages of BI compared with the relevant 
alternatives. 


If, as suggested earlier, the maintenance of the status quo 1s not an option, 
the broad alternative to 1 is a neo-liberal regime in which transfers are 
targeted, means-tested and work-tested. To eliminate extraneous con- 
siderations, assume that the same poverty standard is used in each case. 
Assume also that social policy makes no difference to the performance of 
the economy. In general, this assumption is quite unwarranted, but let us 
accept it provisionally for the sake of simplictty. 


In means-testing, as in war, the word ‘targeting’ conveys a spurious sense 
of precision. Even if we suppose that benefits are designed to cover all 
known sources of financial poverty, gaps in social knowledge or changes in 
social reality are bound to occur. It 1s, moreover, notorious that not all 
those who are entitled to any given benefit actually receive it, whether 
because of ignorance, the time and effort it takes to process claims, or the 
stigma attached to claimant status. Conversely, because invigilation 1s 
unavoidably imperfect, some claimants obtain benefits fraudulently or by 
mistake. At the same time, thanks to the complexities of administration, 
policing and litigation, costs per claimant may so far exceed the cost of 
delivering routine transfers which could easily be automated, that BI 
would be cheaper to run than the neo-liberal option, even though ıt 
covers the whole population and not just the fraction receiving means- 
tested benefits. The use of work tests to screen out alleged ‘malingerers’ 
and ‘scroungers’ only adds to the costs of bureaucratic tutelage, besides 
diminishing the dignity and freedom of people who may already be 
disadvantaged by ill-health, disability and joblessness. 


There are also intractable technical problems in setting the so-called 
‘withdrawal rate’ or implicit marginal tax rate: that 1s, the rate at which 
claimants’ entitlements diminish as their incomes from other sources nse. 
High marginal tax rates may trap claimants in poverty and create a culture 
of dependency. If, in order to improve economic incentives for 
unemployed and low-paid workers, marginal tax rates are lowered, 
benefit entitlement will be ‘needlessly’ extended to large numbers of 
people abore the poverty line, unless the tax schedule is kinked so that 
those below the poverty line experience higher marginal tax rates than 
those above it. 


On the other hand, means-testing bnngs welcome relief to governments 
struggling to contain the cost of social secunty. By definition, it is cheaper 
than any other method of guaranteeing minimum incomes, and hence 
makes lesser demands on taxpayers’ generosity. What matters, however, 
1s not how much the state pays out, but whether the public gets value for 
money. For neo-liberals, the sole purpose of social transfers 1s to relieve 
material hardship. Anyone who takes this view is bound to see BI as a 
wasteful extravagance, especially if they turn a blind eye to the inherent 
problems of means-testing. Its extra cost, over and above the baseline cost 
of means-tested social assistance, appears as a ‘deadweight’ burden on 
taxpayers. Liberal-socialists view things differently. In their eyes, 
expenditure on BI is analogous to the legal and other costs of upholding 
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civil and political rights. Social citizenship is no more a ‘free good’ than 
democracy, public health or clean air, and those who benefit from ıt must 
pay for its upkeep. There 1s, therefore, no need for BI supporters to be 
apologetic about ‘high’ taxation, though ın a society where neo-liberalism 
has become hegemonic, they will have a hard time persuading their fellow 
citizens that the price is worth paying. 


Transforming Effects 


The discussion so far has been entirely static. Options have been 
compared on the assumption that the pattern of social development and 
the performance of the economy are given. In effect, I have simply frozen 
all the factors which affect the scale or growth of the social product—as 
measured, for example, by Gpp—in order to focus on the financial cost of 
alternative distributive arrangements. For some purposes, this might bea 
reasonable procedure: for example, in a case where the basic design of the 
work-income nexus is given, and we want to investigate the effects of 
marginal adjustments in tax rates, transfer scales or administrative 
regulations. But it becomes wholly inappropriate when we are contem- 
plating a radical break with the status quo. 


As we have seen, BI would transform people’s options in the labour 
market, with potentially far-reaching consequences for economy and 
society. No one knows how people would reallocate their energies, skills 
and time 1f their basic living costs were unconditionally guaranteed. 
Clearly, much would depend on the wider stance of public policy, 
interacting with private choice. But it strains credulity to suppose that BI 
would make no difference whatsoever to labour-force participation rates, 
the duration and pattern of working time, the sexual division of labour 
and other structural aspects of social reproduction. 


Even proponents of B1 often fail to appreciate this point. In a spint of 
misplaced ‘realism’, they calculate the prospective cost of BI as a proportion 
of the existing level of GDP, and rely on intuition to decide whether the 
resulting ‘tax burden’ is socially acceptable. Projecting what Galbraith 
calls ‘the culture of contentment’ into the indefinite future, and fearing a 
taxpayers’ revolt against a proposal so plainly at odds with ‘common 
sense’, they usually conclude, without serious analysis, that a ‘full’ Basic 
Income is out of reach.” 


Of course, until Basic Income capitalism is actually tried, we can only 
speculate about its dynamics. Exactly the same was true of mass 
democracy prior to the extension of the suffrage. But speculation need not 
be unbridled, and is, indeed, indispensable in a context where it makes no 
sense to assume that the future will be just like the past. To be sure, 
reasoned conjectures can easily turn into wishful thinking. But the risk of 


7H. Parker, Instsed of the Dols, London 1989, offers a preliminary treatment of the 
problem of transition, but although she 1s meticulous in costing her various 


proposals, she makes no systematic attempt to analyse the interdependence 
between social policy and economic performance. 
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confusing desires and prospects has to be balanced against the opposite 
risk of assuming that the way things are is the way they must be. In any 
case, beliefs about the limits of social possibility are themselves a factor in 
determining the course of events, regardless of whether they are, in some 
sense, well-founded. 


It is entirely conceivable that B1 would prompt a mass exodus from the 
labour market and lead to economic collapse. But this is by no means self- 
evident and other plausible cases can be envisaged in which the 
performance of the economy improves. For example, if workers enjoy a 
basic level of income security, they may be less anxious to defend their 
existing jobs in the face of competitive market pressure, and more 
receptive to technological change and industrial restructuring. More 
generally, if the ethos of social citizenship takes hold, people may be less 
inclined to take a narrow, sectional view of their interests and more 
receptive to the claims of wider moral communities, including those of 
their fellow citizens, humanity as a whole or, for that matter, of other 
sentient species and our common planetary home. 


Even if a ‘full’ Basic Income is ruled out, a scaled-down version may still 
be feasible. Br may be ‘partial’ in either of two senses: coverage could be 
universal, but scales initially held below the (needs-adjusted) subsistence 
level; alternatively, payments could be at the ‘full’ rate from the outset, 
but coverage initially confined to certain prioritized social groups. 
Clearly, a partial sr would have to be supplemented by one or more 
means-tested transfers. These residues of the old regime could be phased 
out, as and when the public was prepared to accept a larger role for BI, or 
per-capita GDP was higher, or both. 


th 


It would, however, be unwise to expect economic growth alone to ease 
the transition to a ‘full’ Basic Income. ‘Growthist’ strategies ignore the 
cultural dimension of socal citizenship. Any sensible definition of 
poverty has to be culturally relative. Hence, sı scales will tend to rise in 
proportion to per capita GDP. But this implies that a ‘full’ pr will seer be 
viable without a change in taxpayers’ collective willingness to shoulder 
the ‘burden’. Thus, whether and how far society travels from welfare- ÀA 
state capitalism to Basic Income capitalism and beyond, will depend less 
on the rate of economic growth and more on the state of social relations. 


4. The Public Realm 


Social policy involves the provision or purchase of social services as well 
as the funding and management of social transfers. This 1s not the'place to 
discuss the general role of public goods in meeting human needs. Nor is it 
appropriate to consider whether the state should provide such goods 
itself, or merely pay for them to be provided by non-state agencies within 
a quasi-market framework. It 1s, however, pertinent to consider how 
these questions impinge on the debate about citizenship and Basic 
Income. 


In general, the more people’s needs are met by purchases of marketed 
commodities, as distinct from public goods ‘free at the point of delivery’, 
the larger the cash sum required to attain a given standard of subsistence. 
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In all other respects, however, it could be argued that views about the 
‘proper’ scope and character of public goods are logically independent of 
views about social transfer arrangements. Someone who favours the 
maximum commodification of economic life, whether on grounds of 
liberty, efficiency or both, could consistently advocate Basic Income, 
whether on the same general grounds or in the belief that a market 
economy with a Basic Income offers the best available compromise 
between efficiency and equity. : 


Yet at a deeper level there is a tension between citizenship and market. Ina 
state which respects the moral equality of persons, the logic of citizenship 
is egalitarian, whereas markets have an inherent tendency to produce or 
perpetuate disparities of social condition. And while some inequalities of 
treatment or reward may be justified on instrumental grounds as the best 
means of promoting ends on which everyone is agreed, others are rooted 
in structured hierarchies which warp the whole pattern and tone of social 
life. 


Even in an ideal market economy, ‘goods’ and ‘bads’ (or the means to 
acquire or avoid them) would be distributed according to inheritance, 
age, ability, skill, preferences, effort and luck. There would, therefore, 
still be a role for social policy in compensating for natural or acquired 
personal deficiencies and musfortunes. But the incidence of these 
conditions would be more or less random, and there would be little or no 
need for any organized public force to countervail structural privilege, 
institutional bias and sectional power. But all actual market economies, to 
varying degrees, are marked by deep-rooted and long-lasting divisions of 
gender, class, race and ethnicity. To be sure, some of these divisions 
predate the rise of capitalism and the spread of market relations—by 
millennia, in the case of gender. This does not prevent them from 
continuing to distort the distribution of income, work and power. And 
typically, though not invariably, these same divisions also shape the 
pattem of society’s principal distributive conflicts. 


If, as in all states prior to the achievement of universal suffrage, citizenship 
is itself a privileged status, it will simply reinforce the disequalizing effects 
of other social divisions. But where citizenship entails rights and duties 
which are shared in common by all, it can, in principle, correct the 
‘spontaneous’ lean of the social structure. If this potential is to be realized, 
however, citizenship must become an active force in public affairs, not 
just the source of a passive, recipient right to the means of subsistence. 


As a school of active citizenship, the combination of full commodification 
with a ‘full’ Basic Income looks distinctly unpromising. For one thing, 
money alone cannot correct structural disadvantage. But more impor- 
tantly, 1f public services are privatized, and social policy is reduced to the 
redistribution of purchasing power, then apart from their strictly 
financial rights and responsibilities as beneficiaries and taxpayers, people 
will only ever experience each other as market participants: that is, as 
traders, customers, suppliers, consumers, employers, employees, third 
parties and so on. 
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Now, as Adam Smith discovered, the pursuit of self-interest-—or to be 
more precise, the pursuit of commercial self-interest—is a powerful force 
for material progress. But it is singularly ill-adapted to the pursuit of 
social justice. In a comprehensively commercial society, people would 
never encounter any duty or pressure to attend to anything other than 
their own sectional interests, and society as a whole would lack any public 
means of engaging with recurrent conflicts over who gets what, who does 
what and who decides what. These basic distributive issues have to be 
tackled 1n all societies, and are a prime source of social conflict. Market 
forces alter the form of distributive conflict: they hardly eliminate tt. 


Indeed, the growth of capitalist commodity production has undoubtedly 
intensified sectional strife by delegitimizing social inequalities that were 
accepted without question 1n earlier, organic societies. In itself, this was a 
liberating development. Pre-capitalist ideas about social justice were 
particularist, not universal; communitarian, not liberal; hierarchical, not 
egalitarian; and traditional, not rational. But having dissolved the bonds 
of community and tradition, market forces stand guard against any 
principle of social justice. The result 1s distributive anarchy. 


Citizens’ Income is likely to flourish under a strong and expansive public 
realm based on active partnership between state and civil society. To see 
why, consider how ct is to be financed. In principle, taxes could be levied 
on the income, expenditure or wealth of persons; on the profits, sales or 
payrolls of enterprises; or on some combination of all of these. But the 
choice of a tax base is not just a matter of making ends meet: it is likely to 
have profound consequences for the way people perceive and pursue their 
interests. The preceding argument suggests that a good tax-transfer 
system 1s one which promotes active citizenship and economic democ- 
racy, enhancing society’s capacity to handle distributive conflict without 
recourse to either brute coercion or the impersonal discipline of the 
market. 


On both counts, there is much to be said for integrating taxes and 
transfers and dividing social policy into two separate branches: one 
dealing with social transfers, the other with social services. This would 
mean establishing, or moving towards, a ‘full’ Basic Income; phasing out 
all other social transfers, both direct and indirect; and raising the requisite 
revenue exclusively from an earmarked tax levied on all personal earnings 
and property income above a modest threshold. 


A system with these features has five major virtues. To start with, it is 
simple, and therefore cheap, to administer. Social-secunty staff would be 
made redundant, but they could always be redeployed to the Inland 
Revenue and retrained to help combat tax evasion. Second, ıt 18 
transparent. When people pay their income tax, they know exactly what 
they are paying for; how much a single person with no other source of 
income has to live on; and where they themselves stand in relation to this 
baseline. Third, questions of distribution acquire a permanent place on 
the political agenda, beginning (though hardly ending) with the 
prevention of poverty. Furthermore, since everyone has a direct stake in 
tax-transfer decisions, the framework of public choice 1s one which 
encourages people to think about these questions ın less sectional, more 
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responsible ways, though ıt would be foolish to look for prodigies of 
altruism and civic spirit. Fourth, the system 1s subject to built-in fiscal 
discipline: the scope for uprating transfer scales 1s constrained by the 
growth of taxable income. Hence, adjustments in the gearing between 
social transfers and private incomes would have to be assessed sx axte and 
monitored ex post to investigate their repercussions for the rest of the 
economy. At the very least, these exercises would need to be coordinated 
with the general conduct of macroeconomic policy. But—and this is the 
fifth point—the exigencies of economic management under Basic Income 
capitalism would create opportunities for widening and deepening the 
degree of economic democracy. 


BI would rebalance the choice between .waged work and other activities. 
The crucial economic question, therefore, 1s what happens to the supply 
of labour. How, in other words, will people elect to use their new-found 
freedom ın deciding whether’to participate in the labour market, in what 
capacity, for how long, at what times and on what terms? The 
corresponding institutional problem is to devise a regulatory framework 
which secures social citizenship without forfeiting economic prosperity. 


There is little hope of achieving this goal if the government attempts to 
steer the economy by remote control, setting the parameters of the tax- 
transfer system and leaving private agents in civil society to work out 
their own salvation. A government which stands at arm’s length from 
other social actors can, at best, hope to manipulate their behaviour by 
threatening penalties and offering rewards. It has no direct means of 
harnessing their intelligence and authority to the policy-making process, 
or of persuading them to set aside sectional interest in the name of social 
responsibility. . 


In practice, of course, there is no sharp division between policy-makers 
and policy-takers. Governments normally try to anticipate the reactions 
of those affected by their decisions, and to accommodate the interests of 
major powerholders; and organized sectional interests normally seek 
access to the corridors of power. But pragmatic policy bargaining is not 
the same as 2 principled commitment to social dialogue and economic 
democracy. In a “Basic Income Democracy’ government would delibera- 
tely and regularly seek to foster public debate about tax-transfer policy by 
issuing a standing invitation to all sectional interests to identify policy 
options, explore their implications and argue the case for pursuing one 
option rather than another. 


Sectional claims and counter-claims would not disappear. Nor would this 
be desirable. But sectional interest groups would be obliged to frame and 
justify their claims ın ways that took account of people’s shared identity as 
citizens. Conversely, the policy-making process would acquire a sharper 
focus, and citizens would be better placed to make genuine choices about 
their collective, long-term future, giving due weight to the 
respective claims of social justice, economic growth and ecological 
sustainability. 


The pattern of social development in a Basic Income Democracy can 
hardly be predicted in advance. Disadvantaged groups would still have to 
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contend with dominant interests and cultural inertia. And until it was 
certain that BI really was a viable proposition, the political economy of 
transition would inevitably centre on the monetized economy and on 
traditional conflicts of interest: between capital and labour, jobholders 
and the unemployed, taxpayers and claimants. Interests based on other 
lines of social division would still have to struggle for voice and influence, 
as also would those who wished to challenge the anthropocentric bias of 
our present civilization. The point 1s that the philosophy of liberal- 
socialism and the institution of Citizens’ Income offer the potential for a 
long, evolutionary process of social learning and cultural growth. 


5. Prospects and Strategy 


If Basic Income is to become more than a utopian dream, millions of 
people will have to be convinced that it is morally justified, economically 
viable and politically feasible. In principle, these questions are distinct, 
but in practice they are likely to be interdependent. Parties and voters will 
be reluctant to support BI 1f they expect ıt to damage the economy; and the 
economy #// suffer if pr runs counter to widely held values and beliefs. 


Imagine, for example, that BI 1s introduced against the opposition of 
secure, well-paid jobholders. This is, of course, wildly improbable, but it ` 
helps to fix ideas, Disaffected workers may complain that the tax rate 
required to sustain BI 1s excessive; or they may object to Basic Income on 
principle, as a threat to the work ethic. Depending on their inclinations 
and opportunities, they may retaliate by working fewer hours, working 
less hard, putting pressure on their employers to raise pre-tax rates of pay, 
or resorting to tax evasion, possibly with the connivance of their 
employers. And as voters, they may lend their support to political parties 
which promise to lower the ‘burden’ of taxation or even to restore the old 
regime. 


By the same token, if most people are convinced that BI is just, there is no 
reason why the new regime should run into trouble. Now, unlike the 
imaginary subjects of Rawls’s famous thought experiment, who are 
stripped of their actual social identities and invited to choose between A 
contending norms of distribution from behind a ‘veil of ignorance’, the 
citizens of actual liberal democracies are unlikely ever to agree about 
eather the principles of social justice or the best way to secure them. It 
may, nevertheless, be possible to persuade people with different 
conceptions of the good life, different sectional interests and different 
visions of the just society, that Citizens’ Income provides the basis for a 
new social settlement. Comparable alliances were forged in the past, and a 
modern movement for social citizenship could appeal to values which are 
common to both liberal and socialist traditions of political thought. 


One suggestive analogy, already adverted to, 1s the development of social 
insurance Even if electorates and governments embrace the principle of 
Citizens’ Income, progress towards a ‘full’ Basic Income may well take 
decades, just as it took sixty or seventy years, from the late nineteenth ~ 
century to the mid twentieth century, for the advanced capitalist states to 
build up comprehensive social insurance systems covering all (full-time) 
employees and their dependants against the main risks of economic 
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deprivation. Even then, it was not until the 1970s that women workers 
gained equality with men, paying the same contribution rates in return for 
the same entitlements. Moreover, although the broad direction of 
development was similar everywhere, as welfare states evolved they also 
diverged. The principle of social insurance was supported by different 
social forces for different political reasons. At each stage, coalitions had to 
be assembled in order to establish or extend social insurance schemes, and 
it was the social composition and political complexion of these coalitions 
that largely determined the character of each state’s welfare regime.* 


Strategic lessons can also be learned from the era of Keynesian social 
democracy. No government could embark on the transition to Basic 
Income without the kind of broad popular alliance and cross-party 
consensus which made it possible to reconstruct the state in the 1940s. 
And what applies to the implementation of radical reform applies equally 
to its antecedents. In Britain during the inter-war years, for example, 
ritual inter-party conflict was far less significant than the argument over 
unemployment policy between economic radicals and economic 
conservatives, which cut across party lines. The radical camp included 
figures as diverse as Keynes, Lloyd George, Bevin, Macmillan and 
Mosley. Their opponents included MacDonald and Snowden as well as 
Baldwin and Chamberlain. The radicals had different programmes for 
tackling the slump, and differed about mych else besides. But at a deeper 
level, they shared a common goal: to ‘put an end to laisser-faire and 
establish full employment. It is also salutary to recall that in the 1930s it 
was the economic conservatives who prevailed: the radicals’ moment 
came only with the outbreak of war, when the danger of military defeat 
combined with the threat of socialist revolution to force the pace of 
reform. 


No comparable emergency seems likely to come to the aid of Citizens’ 
Income. The ci project does, however, have certain moral strengths. In 
particular, it encapsulates two basic values which are shared by both 
liberals and socialists: the ideal of personal autonomy and the moral 
equality of persons. Liberals and socialists continue to disagree about 
whether the concept of social justice is coherent, what it means and how 
to secure 1t, but they are at one in seeing personal autonomy as the 
hallmark of the fully human life. Both groups affirm that the best kind of 
life is one ın which people think for themselves, make their own choices 
and decisions, and shape their lives in accordance with their deepest 
values and beliefs. 


Each tradition has its own views about how best to promote this ideal. 
Liberals have stressed the importance of civil and political rights and have 
strenuously resisted the argument that freedom and autonomy are purely 
formal conditions unless people have access to a wide range of social 
capabilities, opportunities and powers. Socialists, for their part, have 
tended to belittle the importance of constitutional arrangements and the 
tule of the law. Neither viewpoint is right, but this should not be allowed 
to obscure the existence of a common underlying value. 


* For good historical accounts of the development of social insurance, see A. de 
Swaan, In Care of the State, Cambridge 1988; and C. Pierson, Beyond the Welfare 
State, Cambridge 1991. 
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The concept of equality has been similarly contested, liberals seeking to 
restrict its application to the sphere of civil and political rights, socialists 
insisting on a stronger, social interpretation. Yet both traditions are 
agreed that no one’s life is intrinsically more valuable than anyone else’s. 
This principle implies that whatever ıt is that makes life worthwhile, and 
whatever things are good (or bad) for human beings to have, to do or to 
be, no individual or group is entitled to distributive precedence simply by 
virtue of social identity. There 1s nothing about being male, white, noble- 
born, Serbian, Christian, etc. which gives anyone the night to enjoy more 
of any social ‘good’ (or endure less of any social ‘bad’) without any further 
need for argument. Rather, the presumption is that ‘goods’ and ‘bads’ 
should be distributed equally, and that all departures from this norm must 
be justified ın terms which can be universalized to everyone in the relevant 
moral community. 


At a practical level, the prospects of gaining wider support for cı depend 
on the skill and flair with which the idea 1s inserted into the political 
process. It is evident that since cr involves an irreducible leap in the dark, 
1t would have to be phased in gradually. As we saw earlier, the transition 
could take either of two forms: scales could be built up from a low initial 
level, with universal coverage throughout; alternatively, scales could be _, 
generous from the outset, but coverage extended in stages. The former 
strategy, which has received most attention in the literature, has obvious 
symbolic potential, but might fail to gather momentum. If the starting 
level 1s too modest, no one will notice the difference, and the progressive 
potential of the cr concept will remain latent. The latter strategy risks 
being socially divisive, but offers more scope for creative political 
intervention. 


For example, cı might be introduced initially as part of a ‘New Deal for 
Youth’. To fend off tabloid attacks on ‘licensed scroungers’, ıt might be 
prudent to retain some suitably liberal form of work-test. Thus, it might 
be stipulated that everyone over sixteen and below, say, twenty-five, 
would qualify for c1 provided they were ‘socially active’: that 13, engaged 
in paid employment , voluntary work, childcare, education or training— 
the wider the range of approved activities, the closer the system would > 
come to being completely unconditional. A programme of this kind 
would engage with the work ethic; connect social policy with economic 
development and personal growth; and convert the most energetic, but 
also the most alienated section of society into a cohort of citizens with a 
lifelong interest ın extending and enhancing social rights. 


CI 1s no panacea. The evils of mass unemployment, poverty, social 
exclusion and social disintegration call for a many-sided and, indeed, 
internationally coordinated approach. But correctly handled, cr could 
form the centrepiece of a modern, dynamic and emancipatory successor to 
the welfare state. And on a more immediate timescale, the effort required 
to project the idea into mainstream political debate would be amply 
rewarded if it helped to frustrate the designs of the neo-liberals, by 
stiffening the resistance and raising the sights of their opponents. “ 
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Paul Bowles 
Xiao-yuan Dong 


Current Successes and Future 
Cnalenees in China’s Economic 
- Reforms 


China’s programme of economic reform has met with remarkable success.! 
The average annual growth rate since 1979 has been 8.8 per cent, placing 
China in a select group of developing countries which have achieved 
sustained industrial growth for over a decade. Indeed, China doubled output 
per person in the ten years between 1977 and 1987, one of the shortest time 
periods for any country to achieve such a record.* This impressive growth 
has in part been the result of significant increases in factor productivity in 
both the state and non-state sectors, a point of some importance given the 
well-documented failure of centrally planned socialism to raise producti- 
vity.? The result is that China’s economy is now estimated (using purchasing- 
power parity exchange rates) to be surpassed in size only by the us and Japan 
and there is a real possibility that China will become the world’s largest 
economy by 2025.4 ie capita terms, there have been impressive increases 
in living standards evidenced by a threefold increase in the average 
consumption of meat and eggs between 1978 and 1991, by a more than 
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doubling of the average living space per person in rural areas in the same 
period, and by the fact that the ultimate basic consumer good, the 
television set, was owned by an average of one of every two rural 
households and by virtually every urban household in 1991.! 


There have, however, also been some clear problems in the reform 
programme, most notably the inflationary pressures which culminated in 
the 25 per cent inflation of 1989, the rise in death rates, the emergence of 
significant environmental problems, increasing income inequality, and 
social disruption and unrest.* The successes outlined above, therefore, 
have come at a considerable cost. It 1s not our intention here to establish 
that the benefits of reform have outweighed the costs (although we 
beleve this to be the case) but rather to analyse the spectacularly 
successful aspects of the reforms, most notably economic growth as 
measured in conventional terms. China’s success in this respect 18 
particularly evident in comparison with the performance of most other 
developing countries over the same period and the economic morass 
which has engulfed the countries of the former Soviet bloc. 


If there has been a degree of consensus over the fact of China’s economic 
success, however, the reasons for that success and the challenges which 





* We are grateful to Robin Blackburn, Mark Selden, Mark Setterfield and Gordon 
White for their comments 

* See World Bank, World Development Report, Washington, DC 1991, p. 12. 

3 The terms ‘state’ and ‘non-state’ sectors have been used in the literature to 
distinguish between those enterprises ‘owned by the whole state’ and those owned 
by some other group or individual The terminology 1s used widely although ıt is 
musleading in that, as we will see further below, the local state often owns 
enterprises ın the non-state sector (a classification which arises because local-level 
governments do not represent the whole population). For a review of 
productivity in the post-reform period, see for example Kamtim Lau and J. 
Brada, ‘Technological Progress and Technical Efficiency in Chinese Industnal 
Growth: A Frontier Production Function Approach’, Cha Ecomemic Review, voL 
I, NO. 2, 1990, pp. 113-24; G. Jefferson, T. Rawski, and Yuxin Zheng, ‘Growth, 
Efficiency, and Convergence in China’s State and Collective Industry’, Erosomsc 
Development and Cultural Change, vol. 40, 00. 2, 1992, pp. 239-66; P. Prime, 
‘Industry’s Response to Market Liberalization in China: Evidence from Jiangsu 
Province’, Esonemic Development and Cultural Change, vol. 41, no. 1, 1992. For a 
discussion of the failure of the centrally planned system to raise factor 
productivity see G. Ofer, ‘Soviet Economic Growth 1928-85’, Jearmal of Econs mis 
Literature, 1988, and P Bowles and T Stone, ‘China’s Reforms: A Study in the 
Application of Historical Materialism’, Scieace and Society, vol. 55,00 3, 1991, pp. 
261—90. 

4 See nar, World Economic Oxtlook, Washington, DC 1993. 

1 All data are from the State Statistical Bureau, Statistical Yearbook of Chima, 1992. 
6 For a discussion of Ching’s inflation see, for example, P Bowles and G White, 
The Political Economy of China's Financial Reforms: Finance in Late Developarent, 
Boulder 1993, ch. 5; for the debate over msing death rates see A. Hussain and N. 
Stern, ‘On the Recent Increase in Death Rates in China’, Development Economics 
Research Programme, Werking Paper CP mo &, 1990, London School of 
Economics; for environmental problems see V. Smil, Chima’ s Exevrreasrental Crisis: 
An Inquiry Inte the Limsts of Naiona! Developmeat, Armonk, NY 1993, for a 
discussion of the (controversial) issue of trends in income inequality see, for 
example, I. Adelman and R. Sunding, ‘Economic Policy and Income Distribution 
in China’, Jearmal of Comparat Ecomemtcs, vol. 11, 1987, pp 444-61. 
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remain for the future are still contentious issues. In this paper, we will 
argue that a common approach, derived from the dominant neoclassical 
paradigm, which attributes China’s success exclusively to the introduc- 
tion of the market mechanism and advocates large-scale privatization as 
the most important task of the future is highly misleading. We offer an 
alternative view which interprets China’s success as demonstrating the 
continued economic relevance of social ownership of the means of 
production and which highlights the role of an active local state as a 
centrally important feature of China’s reform programme. This is 
particularly evident in the industrial sector but 1s also found in the 
agricultural sector. We argue that the challenge for the future is not 
privatization but the cementing of market reforms within the context of 
an institutional framework capable of preserving and harnessing the 
developmental capacity of a multi-level state and the strengthening of 
tural collective institutions. 


In the first section we briefly review the argument that China’s success can 
be attributed exclusively to the operation of market forces and that the 
future success of the reforms depends on the extent of privatization. Asa 
necessary corrective to this view, we demonstrate in the folowing section 
that the (local) state has been an important actor in the reform process and 
that it has contributed significantly to economic success. Furthermore, it 
has done this within the context of maintaining social ownership of the 
means of production, which has led the local state to behave in ways 
which are different from, and more economically beneficial than, a 
capitalist alternative. We also argue in section IJ that collective 
ownership rights in land have similarly provided economic benefits in the 
agricultural sector. In section IV we suggest why privatization should be 
regarded neither as a necessary nor a sufficient condition for future 
economic success but instead argue that a more relevant and pressing 
concern 1s a workable division of powers between local and central state 
interests and the consolidation of rural collective institutions.” Even if 
this could be achieved, however, China’s reforms remain essentially open- 
ended; China’s economy and polity is clearly one undergoing rapid 
change in which contradictory forces are in evidence. We briefly discuss 
some important emerging trends by way of conclusion. 


L Marketization and Privatization 


As is well known, the Chinese reforms were launched 1n 1979 with the aim 
of replacing the centrally administered allocation of resources with the 
increasing use of market mechanisms. The reasons why this change was 
thought necessary need not detain us here. What is important is that such 
a change was instituted and has been implemented widely. The spread of 
market relations can be ascertained in several ways. For example, there 
has been a significant reduction in the number of key commodities that are 
allocated centrally and, as Byrd has argued, ‘functioning markets have 
come into being in Chinese industry and have become increasingly 
important in resource allocation ... the growing importance of the 


7 Our focus here is strictly on an examination of the Chinese case. We do not 
attempt to explicitly draw general lessons based upon the Chinese experience 
although clearly the arguments have relevance for other ‘transitional’ econc mies. 
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market has been intimately linked with the decline of the resource- 
allocation role of planning.’ 


The open-door policy has led to significant integration of China into the 
world economy and, as Lardy notes, ‘the Chinese began to adopt a more 
realistic exchange-rate policy and reformed the pricing of traded goods. 
The value of the domestic currency ın trade transactions was almost cut in 
half near the outset of reform and this was followed by further significant 
devaluations in 1985, 1986, 1989 and 1990. Although progress was 
initially slow, by the end of the decade the domestic prices of almost all 
imports were based on world-market prices... And a growing share of 
exporters was able to bargain to receive domestic-currency prices that 
more closely approximated world prices.’? These policy changes were 
accompanied by a dramatic upsurge in Chinese trade and exports. 


The spread of markets and the liberalization of prices were accompanied 
by enterprise reforms which greatly increased the decisional autonomy 
granted to enterprises as well as reforms which fostered the spread of 
private enterprises and joint ventures. The broad thrust of the reforms 
moved China decisively in the direction of a market (though not, we will 
argue, a laissez-faire capitalist) economy. In addition, the share of central 
government revenue and expenditure as a percentage of GDP has fallen 
significantly during the reform period.’ In the rural economy, the 
commune system was abolished and the household responsibility system 
(HRs) instituted which permitted land leases being given to individuals for 


periods up to thirty years." 


These changes have been extensive, are well documented, and are not in 
ispute.’* What we do wish to dispute, however, is the interpretation by 
P terp 


*W. Byrd, The Market Mechanism and Economic Reform in China, Armonk, NY 1991, 
p. 219. See also p. 51 for examples of the decline in the state allocation of key 
resources such a8 coal, umber, rolled steel, cement and nonferrous metals. At the 
end of 1991 there was a further dramatic reduction in the number of inputs whose 
Prices were subject to state control from 737 to 89. See Renmin Ribeo (People’s 
Daily), 23 October 1992 Furthermore, as Rawski notes, ‘the widespread 
appearance of convergence phenomena associated with markets rather than 
planning shows that market penetration extends far beyond rural industry and 
coastal export zones.’ T. Rawski, ‘An Overview of Chinese Industry in the 1980s’, 
Research Paper Serves No. CH-RPS 18, World Bank, 1993, p. 27. 

? N. Lardy, Feresen Trade and Economic Reform in China, 1978-1990, Cambridge 
1992, pp. 81-2. 

S Although the share of total (1.e. central plus local) government spending has 
fallen much more modestly. See Wang Shaoguang, “The Rise of the Second 
Budget and the Decline of State Capacity ın China’, paper presented at the 
conference on ‘Political Departures from Central Planning’ held at Arden House, 
New York, 25-30 August 1992. 

H In January 1984, the length of land lease was officially extended to fifteen years 
or longer In 1992, a central government decree extended land leases to thirty 
years upon the expiry of current leases For discussion of the way in which this 1s 
being implemented see ‘Chinese Peasants in the Process of Marketization: A 
Survey Report of Peasant Households and Markets’, Chisese Rara! Economy, no. 2, 
1994, PP. 37743. 

1 There 1s agreement about the broad contours of the reforms along the 
ideological spectrum, an agreement which 1s also shared by Left cnucs and Left 
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many that these changes have been solely responsible for China’s success. 
This interpretation has become standard fare in the international financial 
institutions and in many academic circles and does not require exhaustive 
explanation here. As an example of the genre, we can simply take the 
World Bank’s World Development Report rggr. This report, which 
crystallizes‘and popularizes World Bank thinking, argues that a ‘market 
friendly’ approach to economic development has been proven to be the 
most successful. China is used as an example of this and we read, for 
example, that ‘the most striking [of China’s economic reforms] were rural 
reforms that introduced price and ownership incentives for farmers. Real 
farm prices have increased by 50 per cent, and the agricultural growth rate 
rose from 2.5 per cent in 1965—78 to 7.2 per cent in 1978-88.’"3 The 
message, of course, is the familiar one that ‘getting prices right’ and 
providing ‘ownership incentives’ causes economic growth. 


The task of future reforms therefore involves addressing the issue of 
continuing ‘irrational prices’ resulting from ‘partial reform’ and provid- 
ing more ‘ownership incentives’ through privatization. The problems of 
the agricultural economy, such as over-investment in rural housing as 
opposed to land, can be solved, it has been argued, by providing greater 
security to peasants through full private land ownership thereby 
increasing incentives to invest in land. In the industrial sector, the 
continuing losses and inefficiencies of state enterprises can be addressed 
by the extension of market relations and by enterprise privatization which 
would overcome the inefficiencies arising from having an economy 
characterized by ‘agents without principals’. The World Bank perhaps 
sums up the argument most succinctly when it argues that developing- 
country experience has demonstrated that ‘privatization is necessary and 
highly desirable, even though difficult and time-consuming’;’’ the 
experience of the former Soviet bloc amply demonstrates the proof of the 
second part of the sentence! 


The key for future reform, therefore, is to be more ‘market friendly’. The 
term ‘market friendly’ is, of course, devoid of analytical precision and 
slips chameleon-like from implying a direction of change to indicating a 


supporters of China’s reforms. For examples of the former see J. Petras, 
‘Contradictions of Market Socialism—Part I’, Jexrmal of Contemporary Asa, vol. 18, 
no. 1, 1988 and R. Smith, “The Chinese Road to Capitalism’, NLR 199, and for the 
latter, P. Nolan and J. Sender, ‘Death Rates, Life Expectancy and Ching’s 
Economic Reform: A Cntique of A.K. Sen’, Werld Development, vol. 20, no. 9, 
1992, PP. 127951304. 

3 World Development Report 1991, p. 38. 

14 For arguments supporting privatization see, for example, J. Prybyla, ‘Why 
China’s Reforms Fail’, Assan Sarvey, vol. 29, 00. 11, 1989, pp. 1017-32. See also O. 
Yenal, ‘Chinese Reforms, Inflation and the Allocation of Investment in a Socialist 
Economy’, Werld Development, vol. 18, 00. 5, 1990, pp. 707-21. The coexistence of 
rising productivity and loss making in state-owned enterprises is examined in B. 
Naughton, ‘Implications of the State Monopoly over Industry and its Relaxation’, 
Modern China, vol. 18, no. 1, 1992, pp. 14-41. In summary, he argues that the end 
of the state monopoly over industrial output has led to increasing competition for 
state-ownéd enterprises; in this situation it is quite consistent for them to make 
losses and increase productivity. 


'S World Developarent Report 1991, p. 144. 


desirable end state, namely a free, i.e. privatized, market economy. The 
desirability of this end state has in fact been the starting point of many 
proposals for designing the future course of the Chinese reforms. The 
intellectual justification for this recommendation comes from the 
neoclassical Chicago position which argues that free markets are the best 
allocators of resources and that markets cannot work efficiently without a 
system of private property nghts. 6 


It is the purpose of the remainder of this paper to argue that the reasons 
given above for China’s economic success are at best an incomplete 
explanation and that the prescriptions based upon them for future reform 
are inappropriate. Let us first acknowledge an area of agreement. We 
agree that market-oriented reforms, specifically the extension of markets 
and the significant reduction in the role of central planning, have been 
crucial elements in explaining China’s economic success. Where we 
disagree however 1s that this is 2 complete picture; we will demonstrate 
that the state has remained a critical actor in the development process and 
that social ownership of the means of production is, and should remain, 
the dominant form of ownership. 


I. Industry: Local Developmental Market Socialism 


In the pre-reform period Ching’s industrial sector was characterized by 
one predominant form of ownership. Although capitalist economies 
exhibit many different forms of legal organization within the parameters 
of private property ownership, centrally planned economies have relied 
almost exclusively on one organizational form, the state-owned enter- 
prise. 


During the reform period the dominance of state-owned enterprises has 
significantly decreased. In its place have risen new forms of ownership 
such as privately owned enterprises and joint ventures which were 
virtually non-existent prior to the reforms. However, the most significant 
change has been the rise in the industrial output produced by the 
collective sector. This sector consists largely of enterprises under the 
admunistrative control or ownership of local-level governments at the 
Provincial, city, township and village levels. Urban collectives owned by 
provincial and city governments were features of the pre-reform period 


16 This point 1s, charactenstically, made clear by Fredman. He argued: Using or 
not using the market is not the crucial distinction. Every society, whether 
communist, socialist, social democratic, or capitalist, uses the market. Rather, the 
crucial distinction 1s private property or no private property. Who are the 
participants in the market and-on whose behalf are they operating? Are the 
participants government bureaucrats who are operating on behalf of something 
called the state? Or are they individuals operating directly or indirectly on their 
own behalf? That 1s why, in an earlier paper delivered in China, I advocated the 
widest possible use not of the market but of ‘free private markets’... The words 
‘free’ and ‘povate’ are even more important than the words ‘market’. The wide use 
of the market that is sweeping the world 1s better described as ‘pnvatization’— 
transferring government-owned enterprises to private hands and thereby giving 
greater scope to the invisible hand of which Adam Smith wrote’ M. Friedman, 
“Using the Market for Social Development’, Esomomic Reform in China: Problems 
and Prospects, edited by J. Dorn and Wang X1, Chicago 1990, pp. 4-5. 
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Table 1 


Shares in Groes Industrial Output Value by Form of Ownership 
(1980-92) 


Year Total State % Collective % Collective % Private % Other % 


(billion (total) (urban) (rural) 

yuan) 
1980 515.43 76.0 23.5 13.7 9-9 0.02 0.48 
1985 971.65 64.9 32.1 13.3 18.8 1.85 1.20 
1990 2392.44 54.6 35.6 15.0 20.6 5-39 4.38 
1992 3706.6 48.1 38.0 13.2 24.8 6.76 7.11 


Source: Calculated from Stassstwal Yearbook of Chena, 1993, p- 414 


Collective total = Collectrve urban + collectrve rural. 

Private refers to private firms employing less than eght people. 

Other refers to private firms employing more than eight people, joint ventures and 
wholly foreign-owned firms 


but the mse of rural collective industries in townships and villages has 
been a notable feature of the reform period. This sector represents, as we 
will argue below, a form of social ownership (as opposed to state 
ownership which is but one form of social ownership). As Table 1 
illustrates, socially owned enterprises (i.e. state and collectively owned 
enterprises) still produce over 85 per cent of China’s industrial output. 
Whilst growth rates may be highest in the private sector, the percentage 
of output which this produces is still very small and the most significant 
quantitative change in the composition of industrial output during the 
reform period has been the change within the socially owned sector from 
the state-owned to the collective sector. 


Local governments have been able to promote and support local 
industries within their jurisdictions with resources made available by 
fiscal decentralization and the growth of extra-budgetary funds." 
Significantly, these governments have exhibited considerable entrepre- 
neurial skills defined as the ability to seize new opportunities and take 
advantage of disequilibrium market situations; the decline of central 
planning and the gradual liberalization of markets has presented 
opportunities for new agents to enter into previously monopolized 
markets and capture a share of the monopoly profits. This requires classic 
entrepreneurial skills and it is the socially owned sector, encompassing 
both rural and urban collectives, which has responded in this way. As 
Naughton writes, ‘when reference is made to new entries into industrial 
production, it is natural to think first of the rural industrial sector since 
this is a rapidly expanding sector relatively separate from traditional state 


‘7 For discussion of the increasing fiscal base of local governments see R. Kojima, 
“The Growing Fiscal Authority of Provincial Level Governments in China’, The 
Developing Ecomamres, vol. 30, 00. 4, 1992, pp. 3 15—46; J. OL, ‘Fiscal Reform and the 
Economic Foundations of Local Stare Corporatism ın Chins’, World Pedsics, vol. 
45, 00. 1, 1992, pp. 99-126; Wang, “The Rise of the Second Budget’. 
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control. However, the argument does not depend on entry solely by the 
new rural industries. Sufficient resources are now at the disposal of local 
government officials who invest in, and draw profits from, local and 
urban collective enterprises, so that entry of new enterprises can be 
sponsored by local governments within traditional ownership forms.’!*® 


The growth of the collective sector therefore has been evident in both the 
urban and rural areas and is not linked exclusively to the rise of rural 
industries. The dynamism of this sector is reflected ın the fact that the 
collective sector now produces over 25 per cent of China’s total exports 
and has performed best ın the most dynamic coastal part of the country; in 
the inland and western areas they have fared less well as shown in Table 2: 


Table 2 


Gross Industrial Output Value by Ownership in Different Provinces 
1992 








Region State-owned % Collective % Other % 
Western 66.7 24-5 88 
Inland 61.1 28.9 10.0 
Eastern 41.7 45.6 12.7 
Fujian and Guangdong 34.5 34.1 31.4 
Total 48.1 38.0 13.9 





Source: Statista] Yearbook of Chena, 1993, pp 415-16 


Western refers to the provinces of Sichuan, Guizhou, Yunnan, Shanxi, Gansu, Qingha, 
Ningxia, Xinjiang aod Xtrhang, Inland refers to the provinces of Shanxi (Tianyun), 
Inner Mongolia, Jinlin, Heilongjiang, Anhot, Jianu, Henan, Hubei and Hunan; Eastern 
refers to the provinces of Beyjing, Tianjin, Hainan, Heber, Liaoning, Shanghai, 
Shangdong, Guann, Jiangsu and Zhejiang 


Whilst both urban and rural collective enterprises have expanded during 
the reform period, it is the growth of rural collective enterprises which 
has been the dramatic feature of the past ten years (see Table 1) and a 
closer examination of their structure is therefore warranted. Township 
and village governments are the post-reform administrative units that 
replaced the commune and the brigade respectively. It is under the 
jurisdiction of these rural administrative units that there has been a 
dramatic increase in industnal output. It is true that both collectively- 
owned and privately-owned rural enterprises have featured in this output 
growth but ıt 1s important to note that it is the collective sector which 
remains dominant as shown in Table 3.'9 


u Naughton, ‘Implications of the State Monopoly’, p. 22. 

"9 The classification of rural enterprises by ownership type is a topic of some 
controversy. Nee argues that many private firms register as collective enterprises 
in order to benefit from local government favours. See V. Nee, ‘Organizational 
Dynamics of Market Transiton: Hybrid Forms, Property Rights and Mied 
Economy ın China’, Admsmistratrve Scuence Quarterly, 00. 37, 1992, p. 10. (See also 
O. Odgaard, ‘Inadequate and Inaccurate Chinese Statistics: The Case of Private 
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Table 3 


Rural Industrial Output and Employment by Type of Ownership 
(per cent) 





Ownership Output Employment 
1990 1992 1990 1992 
Township 38.4 38.1 27.8 26.6 
Village 36.4 36.9 33-3 34-7 
Cooperatives 73 6.2 9.0 7.6 
Private 17-9 18.8 29.9 311 


Source: calculated from Statista! Yearbook of Chena, 1992, pp. 435—7 and 1993, pp. 441-3. 


As can be seen from Table 3, rural enterpnses owned by township and 
village governments account for 75 per cent of China’s rural industrial 
output and 60 per cent of rural industrial employment. 


Between Private and Public 


Although all township and village enterprises (TVEs) are aumilar in that 
they are technically owned by the residents of a township or village, there 
is considerable variety in practice as to how these ownership rights are 
exercised. In some areas a discernible hierarchy of claims on the profits of 
enterprises is ın evidence, whereas in others the exercise of ownership 
rights 1s more fluid. Discussing the ownership structure of Tves in Wun, 
Luo writes that he has ‘not yet found an appropriate paradigm for this 
peculiar system of property nghts. It is heavily tinged with Chinese 
tradition and very different from the Western system under which the 
individual is the ultimate owner of property.’*° Cui has suggested that the 
rural collective enterprises might best be characterized as ‘moebius-strip 
collective ownership’ where ‘the boundanes between rural enterprises 
and between rural enterpmses and community governments are 
blurred.’*? 


Rural Enterprises’, Chima Informatrea, vol. 5, no. 3, winter 1990/91.) This 1s 
disputed by Weitzman and Xu, however, who argue that ‘to rationalize the 
success of the [township and village enterpnses], many Western economists have 
regarded them as actually being private firms under the protective label of a 
collective enterprise. Bat this is mot im general trm, even though some counter 
examples can always be found.’ M. Weitzman and C. Xu, ‘Chinese Township 
Village Enterprises as Vaguely Defined Cooperatives’, Development Economics 
Research Programme, Werksag Paper CP me. 26, London School of Economics, 
1993, p. 11 (emphasis added). While there are some advantages to registering as a 
collective enterprise (especially to obtain local government support) there are also 
disadvantages (in that income, and hence taxation, can more easily be hidden in 
private enterprises). 
= Luo Xizopeng, ‘Ownership and Starus Stranfication’, in W. Byrd and Lin 
Qingsong, eds, Chrma’s Raral Industry: Structure, Development and Reform, Oxford 
1990, p. 140. 
* Cui Zhiyuan, ‘Ching’s Rural Industrialization: Flexible Specialization, Moe- 
brus-Stap Ownership and Proudhonian Socialism’, ww, 1993, p. 19. As Cui 
explains, ‘moebius-strip 1s a kind of strip with [the] topological feature that it 1s 
impossible to distinguish their insides from their outsides.’ 
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An economic system in which a significant and dynamic part of industry 
can be characterized as operating under ‘vaguely defined property rights’ 
is important and puzzling for economists who have stressed the 
importance of clearly defined property nghts for economic efficiency and 
as the basis of the case for privatization in the former centrally planned 
economies. 


Precisely how Chinese Tvzs have managed to excel under ill-defined social 
ownership, and how they have successfully addressed the monitoring 
problem (i.e. how workers and managers have been induced to work 
efficiently), remains a topic for further investigation. Weitzman and Xu 
have provided one interesting hypothesis, namely, that societies differ in 
their degree of ‘cooperative culture’; societies such as China with well- 
developed, and policy-reinforced, cooperative values may be better 
equipped to successfully utilize collective forms of property ownership.” 


This type of economic system has shown itself to be a feasible one but why 
might it be desirable? This requires an analysis of the content of social 
ownership. Specifically, are rvzs simply vehicles for individual enrich- 
ment and hence behaviourally equivalent to capitalist firms? Certainly the 
widespread reports of cadre corruption, peasant resistance to ad hoc 
taxation, and the fact that rvEs are not worker-owned firms operating on ` 
democratic principles might suggest that this is the case. However, whilst 
this may be accurate ın some cases, there are in fact strong reasons for 
believing that Tvzs do, at least in a significant number of instances, behave 
differently from capitalist firms and offer an interesting example of 
successful socially-owned enterprises. 


Whilst the location of property rights varies considerably across TVES, in 
practice they tend to be exercised by township and village leaders (whose 
powers include appointing TVE managers). Huang has argued that the 
rural administrative and productive organizations of the reform era are 
best thought of as a ‘third realm’ existing between state and society and do 
not fit into the simple Western binary classifications of state/society, state 
planned/free market.™ He argues that ‘the administrative authonties of 
these entities cannot be understood simply as part of the state _ 
bureaucracy. At this [1e. local] level, there 1s a built-in interaction 
between state cadres appointed from outside and community cadres 
subject to the influence of tightly knit networks of local connections.’“ 


= Weitzman and Xu, ‘Vaguely Defined Cooperatives’. Clearly, this is an area in 
need of more research. Others have sought to explain the success of China’s TVEs 
by reference to the regional structure of Ching’s economy (Y. Qian and C. Xu, 
‘Organizational Basis for Economic Transition’ in G. Yang and C. Zhiyuan, eds, 
Chima: A Raformable Soctahsm?, Oxford 1994); by using a transaction costs 
approach (Nec, ‘Organizational Dynamics’), and by pointing to a set of unique 
‘policy-and-institutionally-determined factors’ such as the expentence of rural 
industrialization in the Maoist period, the demand-led boom in the early 19803 and 
the infant industry position of rves (P. Ronnas, ‘Economic Diversification and 
Growth in Rural China: The Anatomy of a “Socialist” Success Story’, Journal of 
Communist Sinds, vol. 9, 00. 3, 1993, pp. 216-44). 

33 A similar point 18 also made by Lin Chun, ‘China Today: “Money Dissolves the — 
Commune”’, NLR 201, especially pp. 37-9. 

4 P. Huang, ‘“Public Sphere”/“Civil Society” in China? The Third Realm 
between State and Society’, Madere China, vol. 19, no. 2, April 1993, p. 235. 
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Although the Chinese township or village is by no means democratic, 
local preferences, especially for employment, do seem to play an 
important role in determining the behaviour of rves. Thus Naughton 
writes that ‘while township and village officials control TVE property 
rights, their incentives are not identical to those of private owners. 
Township and village officials must take into account the interests of the 
local community to some extent, if they are to be effective in achieving a 
spectrum of economic and social indicators. That community may have a 
substantial preference for employment generation, which the official 
might want to accommodate.’* This point 1s also made by Weitzman and 
Xu who argue that ‘not only is the community government’s role 
different from a private owner of the assets, but also right of control overa 
TVE 18 more restrictive than the state’s role vis-a-vis state firms in the sense 
that community governments have to take into account community 
members’ preferences in their decision making. Field research has found 
that decisions on the establishment of new TVEs were often discussed and 
made collectively at village meetings.’*® 


Thus it 1s not surprising to find that, as Oi writes, local governments’ 
objective is ‘defined more broadly than narrow economic interests and 
profits. It may include social as well as ideological interests.’*? This point 
is developed further by Cui who argues, based on a survey by the State 
Statistical Bureau, that ‘community-oriented motives are the most 
important ones for local government officials.’** The result of this has 
been that the redistributive function of local government has remained 
strong and ıt seems that the provision of employment opportunities for all 
has remained a high prionty. As Lin Chun notes, ‘usually by common 
consent such enterprises [Tves] are obliged to take care of all the families 
in the community through special measures to ensure equal employment 
and public welfare funding.’*9 


Thus, to a significant degree TvEs do represent social ownership albeit in a 
uniquely Chinese form. Employment is not guaranteed, TvEs do go 
bankrupt and workers do lose their jobs. Nevertheless, it seems that 
township and village leaders are responsive to the preferences of the local 
population they represent and, as a result, TvEs engage in distinct 
employment practices and their profits are regarded as a source for 


3! B. Naughton, ‘Chinese Institutional Innovation and Privatization from Below’, 
American Economic Revtew, Papers and Proceedings, vol. 84, no. 2, May 1994, p 268. 
This 1s supported by J. Svejnar, Productive Efficiency and Employment’, in W. 
Byrd and Lin Qingsong, eds, Chima’s Rural Industry, which concluded that tn two 
of the four counties studied, enterprises placed a positive weight on employment 
creation. These results were not corroborated, however, by M. Pitt and L. 
Putterman, ‘Employment and Wages in Township, Village and Other Rural 
Enterprises’, msme, 1993. 

26 “Vaguely Defined Cooperatives’, pp. 16-17. 

37 Cu, ‘Fiscal Reform’, p. 119. 

33 Cui, ‘China’s Rural Industrialxation’, p. 8. 

*9 Lin Chun, ‘Money Dissolves the Commune’, p. 42. See also P. Huang, The 
Peasant Family end Rural Development in the Yangzi Delta, 1350-1988, Stanford 1990, 
p- 293 for examples. Our analysis of the rvz sector differs markedly from that of 
Smith who has argued in this journal that tves should be seen as part of the 
‘caprtalist, or proto-capitalist, sector’. Smith, “The Chinese Road to Capitalism’, p. 
60. 
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funding welfare programmes for the whole community.}° Needless to 
say, the operations of TVEs are an important area for research but, at the 
present state of knowledge, they appear to be a unique form of productive 
Organization behaviourally distinct from capitalist firms (and indeed 
Chinese state-owned enterprises). 


Implications of TVE Success 


The success and characteristics of the TVE sector 1s significant for a 
number of reasons. Firstly, the display of classic entrepreneurship by local 
governments throws light on the long-standing debate about the 
relationship between markets, entrepreneurship and ownership. During 
the socialist calculation debate of the 19308 one line of attack by the critics 
of socialism, and by von Mises ın particular, was that it lacked the agents 
capable of performing the dynamic function played by private entrepre- 
neurs in the capitalist system. Since under socialism the incentive 
provided by private property was missing so, it was argued, was the class 
of entrepreneurs. The failures of market socialism in Hungary also 
sparked debates about the possibility of ‘socialist entrepreneurs’. Chinese 
local governments appear to have provided one very powerful example of 
such entrepreneurship in practice. Given market opportunities, public 
agents and socially-owned enterprises have responded in dramatic 
fashion; markets do not require private ownership to function. This 
display of entrepreneurship is even more impressive when it 1s realized 
that the boom in rves was not the result of deliberate central government 
policies aimed at fostering their development but rather an unexpected 
outcome to a changed policy environment.}! 


Secondly, the fact that the local state has in some ways replaced the market 
and intervened to foster industrialization points to the continuing 
importance of the role of the state in late development. The theory of ‘late 
development’ owes its origins to Liste and Gerschenkron and argued that 
the contradictory pressures acting upon late developers required the 
intervention of the state.}* 


3° In 1992, 61.4 per cent of the fiscal revenues of local governments ın rural China 
came from TVES. See Statzstical Yearbook of China, 1993, p. 391. 

3! Indeed, some authors write of the new entrepreneurs in tones almost 
reminiscent of the praise given to workers in the Maoist period. For example, 
Rawski writes that ‘entrepreneurial leaders in hundreds of counties and thousands 
of production bugades were poised to take advantage of deregulation by bursting 
into markets they had coveted for years’ (T. Rawski, ‘Chinese Industral Reform: 
Accomplishments, Prospects, and Implications’, American Economic Regstew, 
Papers and Proceedings, vol. 84, no. 2, May 1994, p. 273) while Yusef argues that ‘the 
entrepreneunal real of local officials, the effectiveness of the local administrative 
apparatus, and the strength of community cohesiveness have provided a 
disciplined dynamism’ (S. Yusef, ‘China’s Macroeconomic Performance and 
Management Dunng Transition’, Joarmal of Eceaomis Poerspectres, vol 8, no. 2, 
Spring 1994, p. 91). 

3? See F. Liste, The National System of Political Economy, New York 1885; A. 
Gerschenkron, Exosemic Backwerduess m Historical Perspectirs, London 1962. 
Gerschenkron pointed, for example, to the pressures between savers and ` 
investors over the interest rate, and between exporters and importers over the 
exchange rate, as well as the more general need to provide support for industries 
capable of competing with earlier industrialists 
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Recent studies of the success of the East Asian late industrializers, in 
particular South Korea and Taiwan, have again used and adapted this 
theory to illustrate the “important role of the state in Bast Asian 
development.’ These countries’ success lies precisely in being able to 
design a set of policies capable of addressing these contradictory 
pressures, a success which has also relied on a capable state apparatus 
pursuing a national development ideology. In China, the provinces and 
lower-level governments are similarly endowed with a developmentalist 
ideology which has led them to intervene ın the development process by 
actively sponsoring growth in their regions. As O1 writes, ‘local officials 
have assumed new roles as entrepreneurs, selectively allocating scarce 
resources to shape patterns of local economic growth.’}4 Provincial, 
township and village officials have provided protection for their own 
industries, allocated credit to them and given other incentives to an extent 
that they can be characterized as ‘mini developmental states’. 


Thirdly, the operations of TvEs are important because, in their case for 
market socialism, Bardhan and Roemer argue that such an economic 
system ıs more economically efficient in that it would promote the 
production of public goods and restrict the production of public bads 
through internalizing extemalities.}) In the context of a capitalist 
economic system one of the most significant public bads is unemploy- 
ment. In a market-socialist economy this should be mitigated by the fact 
that the contradictions between private profit and public costs are at least 
partially resolved. It is interesting to find, therefore, that Chinese local 
governments have objectives other than profit maximization and seem 
responsive to pressures for employment provision for all. 


Fourthly, and not least, 1t 1s important too for the lives and welfare of the 
Chinese rural population which are intimately linked to the success or 
otherwise of rural industries. It has been argued that TvEs are less 
desirable than state enterprises on the grounds that wages and benefits are 
more generous in the latter and that the decline in the relative importance 
of state-owned industries should be viewed as a move in the wrong 
direction from the point of view of working-class living standards.’ 
However, such a view needs considerable qualification. Firstly, while 
benefits are undoubtedly higher for state-enterprise workers, there is 
some evidence that at the end of the 1980s average wages and bonus 
payments were higher for workers in TvEs.}” Secondly, as important as 
the state/collective divide is the rural/urban divide. Workers in state- 
owned, urban industries have been the beneficiaries of previous policies 
of extracting surplus from agriculture and the lack of mobulity enforced 





33 See G. White, Developmental States m East Asia, London 1988; R Wade, 
Gowrrning the Markst: Economic Theory and the Role of Gowsrament in East Asian 
Industrialiyatton, Princeton 1990; A. Amsden, Asta’s Next Giant: Sexth Korea and 
Late Industrializatron, Oxford 1989. 

H Ou, ‘Fiscal Reform’, p. 124. 

35 P. Bardhan and J. Roemer, ‘Market Socialism: A Case for Rejuvenation’, Jesrma! 
of Economic Perspectives, 1992. 

36 This view can be found in Smuth, ‘The Chinese Road to Capitalism’. 

37 This 18 indicated by World Bank sample data reported in V. Chetty, D. Ratha 
and L Singh, ‘Wages and Efficiency in Chinese Industry’, Chima Research Paper 
CH-RPS 30, World Bank, 1994, p. 21. 
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by the household registration system. The availability of non-farm 
industrial employment (even at low wages and with poor working 
conditions) in rural China has provided a significant addition to rural 
incomes and increased rural households’ purchasing power to an extent 
which state enterprises were never able, and are still not able, to do.3* 
Rural enterprises predominantly employ young male and (unmarried) 
female workers and thereby contribute significantly to easing pressure on ` 
land; rvEs now employ 112 million people and since 1990 have created 
about 6.5 million jobs a year thereby absorbing about 7o per cent of the 
annual net addition to the rural labour force. It is the case, however, that 
the differentiation of income with rural communities has increased 
considerably over the reform penod as a result of the growth of rural 
industries.*9 In part this 1s because the wage—productivity link is stronger 
in TvEs so that those working for profitable rvs receive higher wages,4° 
1n part it is because of the high variance of self-employed income.*! 


Attempting to classify China’s industrial system at this point in its 
evolution is a hazardous (some might say futile) exercise. It is clear that 
the present situation in China presents no definitive answers and 
contradictory tendencies are in evidence. In spite of this, we have offered + 
the broad contours of a classification in the belief that categories are still 
important and to emphasize the differences between the view presented 
here and that which views China primarily as a ‘privatizing’ economy. 
The combination of partial reliance on the market, active local state and 
social ownership leads us (provocatively) to charactenze China’s 
industrial economy as a decentralized, developmental market-socialist 
system. It has some of the charactenstics of the classic market-socialist 
model in that it uses markets and maintains social ownership. However, 
the diversity of social ownership forms is much richer than that suggested 
by the original market-socialist literature and a critical role is maintained 





3? Tt 1s often the case that working conditions in Tvzs involve long hours and 
insecure labour conditions. Unquestionably these are significantly worse than 
conditions found in state-owned enterprises (with the exception of the well- 
publicized prison labour force). However, it is by no means clear that such 
conditions are worse than those found ın the agricultural sector (pre and post X 
reform) and they may be better than conditions found in many foreign-owned 
enterprises Operating in China. It 1s reported that ‘at the end of 1992, only 1 per 
cent of foreign enterprises complied with Chinese laws requinng that workers 
have a union to represent them’ (W. Simon, ‘Heading the Wrong Way on Ching’, 
Las Angelis Times, 22 May 1994, p. 7). Furthermore, there were over ten thousand 
labour disputes in China in 1993 including 2,353 disputes in the Shenzhen Special 
Economic Zone in the first sx months (Choma Das, 28 March 1994). Little 
information 18 given about the nature of the disputes although two disputes over 
pay were reported in 1993 at Japanese-owned factories in southern China. Official 
news medie have reported on alleged mistreatment of Chinese employees by 
foreign managers, especially from Hong Kong and Tarwan. 

3? See C. Brammall and M. Jones, ‘Rural Income Equality in China Since 1978’, 
Journal of Peasant Studses, vol 21, no. 1, October 1993, pp. 41-70; D. Hare, ‘Rural 
Nonagricultural Activites and Their Impact on the Distribution of Income. si 
Evidence from Farm Households in Southern China’, Chima Esenomtc Review, vol. 
4,00 1, 1994, Pp 597921. 

4° See Chetty et al, ‘Wages and Efficiency’, p. 11. 

4” See Hare, ‘Rural Nonagnicultural Activities’ for details. 
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for an active state, at all levels, consistent therefore with the main features 
of the theory of late development. 


Ii. Agriculture: pander el Rights and Collective 
Organizations 


Before the early 19808, China’s agriculture was organized in a collective- 
farming system with three-level management by the commune, brigades 
and production teams. Production teams with an average of twenty to 
thirty neighbouring households and scarcely fifteen to twenty hectares of 
arable land were the basic units of production and distribution. The 
members of a team worked jointly on village land and claimed a share of 
the output on the basis of the\work points they earned in team 
production.” The system of team farming required labour supervision to 
ensure adequate individual work effort. Labour monitoring was, 
however, very costly in agricultural production.*} The difficulties of 
labour monitonng were aggravated by the state pricing and income 
policies adopted during the period which greatly limited the team’s 
options to discipline ‘free-riders’ among its members. Inadequate 
monitoring and disciplining devices resulted in low working incentives 
among team members. 


The commune system was replaced by the household-responsibility 
system (HRs) during the reform period. Under the urs, village land was 
originally contracted to individual households for about fifteen years. 
Each household organized production independently and retained all of 
its output or sales proceeds after paying its share of agricultural tax, 
selling a quota of output to the state and meeting the obligation to its 
team’s public accumulation and welfare funds. By eliminating the need 
for labour supervision, the HRs improved peasants’ work performance. 


The distinguishing feature of China’s land-tenure system in the post- 
reform period is the separation of individual user nghts from other 
ownership rights which remain ‘collective’. The right to use village land 
is granted to individual households. However, the village collective 
retains other nghts associated with ownership. Specifically, the village 
collective, as the delegated owner, has the right to allocate land among its 
members, the right to lease land to outsiders or sell land to the state, and 
the right to claim rent income from the land. This system can therefore be 
regarded as two-tier ownership with use rights vested in individual 
households and other nights vested ın the village collective. 


Thus, under the Hrs, peasant households are the basic units of farm 
production, while the village collective takes charge of managing land 
contracts, maintaining irrigation systems, and providing peasants with 
equitable access to farm inputs, technologies, information, credit, and the 
services of farm machinery, product processing, marketing, primary 


# See Chu-yuan Chen, Chima’s Ecomemtc Development: Growth and Structural Change, 
Boulder 1982 for review. 

4“ See M. Bradley and M. Clark, ‘Supervision and Efficiency in Socialized 
Agriculture’, Sessi Siuadses, vol 23, 1972, pp. 465-73 

“ Xiao-yuan Dong and G. Dow, “Monitoring Costs in Chinese Agricultural 
Teams’, Jewrmal of Political Economy, vol. 101, no. 3, June 1993, pp. 539-53. 
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education and health care. The new form of village collective organiza- 
ton overcomes the main drawbacks of the commune system, while 
preserving the principal merits of economic organizations characterized 
by public ownership of the means of production. 


Maintaining some collective ownership rights in land promotes the ¥j 
efficient utilization of land and labour resources in the rural areas. 
Regardless of its operational forms, social ownership of the means of 
production is essentially an economic institution which recognizes the 
inalienable rights of an able-bodied member to work by giving him/her 
access to the socially-owned means of production. Under the urs, 
Chinese peasant households are given equal access to village land when 
employment outside the agricultural sector 18 scarce. Despite population 
growth, the existence of significant ‘surplus labour’ in agriculture and a 
decline in arable land over a decade of rural reform, no significant landless 
class has emerged in China’s rural areas.*) Certainly, peasants face greater 
uncertainties than they did in the past (and also possess greater autonomy) 
but equal access to farm land has provided general protection for the basic 
needs of village members and has raised theur work capacity. 


+ 
Beyond this, the village collectives have also provided an institutional 
vehicle through which the services of public goods are made available to 
the Chinese rural population, although the extent to which this vehicle 
has been successfully used has vaned widely depending on the extent to 
which collective ownership rights have been exercised. In some cases, the 
collective claim over rent income accruing from land and other public 
assets has generated the revenue necessary to finance the services of public 
goods. The village collective offers an organizational framework for the 
supply of public services and monitoring of the use of those services ın the 
village community. The key is that collective ownership rights be actively 
exercised. As many Chinese researchers have pointed out, peasants in 
villages where collective economies had a strong hold enjoyed much 
better social services ın the areas of primary education, health care, 
pensions, welfare, irrigation, technical guidance, production and market- 
ing than those in villages where collective economies were completely} 





* For discussion of the extent of agricultural ‘surplus labour’ (estimated to be in 
the region of too milion adults) see C Yang and C. Tisdell, ‘China’s Surplus 
Agricultural Labour Force: Its Size, Transfer, Prospects for Absorption and 
Effects of the Double-Track Economic System’, Asses Economic Journal, vol. 6, no. 
2, 1992, pp. 149-82. McKinley and Griffin argue, based on a nationwide survey 
conducted in 1988, that ‘although only 3.8 per cent of the rural population is 
landless, it 1s perhaps a little surprising that there are any households without land 
since the post-1978 institutional reforms guaranteed to everyone access to land’ 
(T. McKinley and K Griffin, ‘The Distnbution of Land in Rural China’, Jexrma/ of 
Peasant Studws, vol. 21, no. 1, October 1993, p. 76). However, they continue that ‘if 
a rural household 1s landless, it 1s not necessarily poor; the great majority of the 
landless are not. Landlessness, in other words, appears to be a matter of choice, 
usually because non-farm opportunities yield bigher incomes than farming’ (p 

82). It should be noted, however, that there has been the emergence of a 
significant ‘floating population’ classified as individuals who have left the 
countryside and are working without official residence permits in (mainly) urban 
areas. 
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dismantled and where collective ownership rights ın land were seldom 
exercised.*6 


Because of their economic potential, village collectives have in fact been 
on a steady increase in China since the early 19808. More than 2.05 million 
villages (former brigades) and sub-village groups (former teams) re- 
established collective organizations, covering approximately 76 per cent 
of the former production teams.47 Most village collectives have played an 
important part in managing land contracts and providing their member 
households with a wide range of services. A recent survey conducted by 
the ministry of agriculture’s Rural Research Centre showed that in 1990 
village collective organizations were responsible for machine-ploughing 
more than 35 per cent of farmland, irrigating 70 per cent of irrigated area, 
providing crop protection to 62 per cent of protected crops and supplying 
more than one-third of seeds, fertilizer, insecticide and diesel-oul inputs. 
In 92 per cent of the villages in the survey, village collectives planned and 
organized farmland capital construction projects. Village collectives, on 
average, owned 44 per cent of the non-land farm capital assets.4* 


Whilst the decollectivization of farming practices in post-reform China 
has received considerable attention, the part played by the continued 
collective ownership of land and the role of collective organizations in 
promoting the growth of the agricultural sector have been less 
appreciated. Of course, these village collectives have also been important 
actors in the non-agricultural rural sector as the discussion of rural 
industries above showed. As an indication of the importance of collective 
organizations in China’s rural economy, it is estimated that in 1992, the 
income generated by rural collective and cooperative organizations 
accounted for 45 per cent of the total income of China’s rural economy. 


IV. Future Challenges 


In discussing the desirable future course of China’s economic reforms, it 
is often argued that the process of marketization should be pushed further 
and that this should be accompanied by privatization. Whilst we believe 
that in some instances an extension of the market is desirable it is our 
position that this should not be done at the expense of reducing the state’s 
developmental capacity. Neither need the process be accompanied by 
privatization. We would stress that in the industrial sector, a significant 
challenge 1s to devise an institutional framework capable of accommodat- 





# See Zhuoshan Guo and Xiu Donghus, ‘A Survey and Assessment of the 
Situation of Refining Rural Two-Tier Collective System in Rural Guangdong’, 
China's Raral Economy, 1991, 00. 4, pp. 23—36 and Zhiyong Mao, ‘A Discussion of 
Stabilizing and Refining the Household Responsibility System’, Problems of 
Agricultural Ecomemy, 1990, DO. 9, pp 10-14. 

47 ʻA Survey of the Operation of China’s Lend Contracting System and 
Cooperative Organizations’, Problems in Agricultural Economy, 1993, DO. 11, pp 

45—53. 

4* Ministry of Agnculture’s Rural Research Centre, ‘The Current Situation of 
Rural Soctel Services’, Chimes Raval Economy, 1991, DO 15, pp 1-30. 

49 The other 55 per cent came from household agncultural production and pnvate 
and/or self-employment. Statsstical Yearbook of China, 1993, P 394- 
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ing and harnessing the developmental capacity of a mult-level state and 
to overcome some of the weaknesses of the present decentralized system; 
in the agricultural sector, it is to strengthen rural collective institutions. 
These challenges are discussed further below and we concentrate here on 
our differences from the dominant marketization/privatization position 
and upon primarily economic challenges. 


The continued active intervention of government at all levels in the 
economy has been criticized by many. Certainly there are cases where 
government actions have been wasteful, for example, ın the inter- 
provincial resource wars, such as the wool war, which have characterized 
the reform period.’° Whilst 2 lowering of inter-provincial trade barriers 
and a greater degree of competition between provinces may be beneficial 
this cannot, in our view, form the basis of a generalized prescnption 
against government intervention. This prescription has often been 
implicit ın much of what has been written about the need for greater 
marketization in China. It is evident, for example, when Wong and Dat 
write that local interventions ‘adversely affected economic efficiency and 
hampered reform efforts to create competitive markets populated by 
autonomous economic agents.’’' This presupposes that the Walrasian 
fiction of an economy consisting of ‘competitive markets populated by + 
autonomous economic agents’ is capable of being used as a valid 
description of actual economies. Starting from the view that the 
Walrasian general equilibrium system provides an accurate picture of an 
economy’s workings produces the obvious result that government 
intervention should be eliminated. 


Whilst there are clear problems with some of the ways in which local 
interventions have taken place, and China is no different in this respect 
from other countries, the case for further marketization needs to proceed 
on a case-by-case basis rather than be guided by neoclassical dogma. In 
our view, the challenge facing the reformers is to extend the market where 
necessary whilst maintaining, rather than dismantling, a strong activist 
state. Whilst local state activism has to date clearly led to impressive 
economic results,- the future success of the reforms depends upon a 
workable division of powers between centre and local government being L 
found. Much has been written about centre—local fiscal and expenditure 
conflicts, a topic of considerable importance not only for the insights that 
1t provides into the dynamics of decentralization but also because of the 
necessity of generating sufficient government revenues to fund social 
programmes which are increasingly seen as being the responsibility of 
society (1.c. shared between governments, enterprises, communities and 





5° See, for example, A. Watson, C. Findlay and Y. Du, ‘Who Won the Wool War?: 
A Case Study of Rural Product Marketing in China’, Chima Ouerterly 118, 1989, pp 

213-41. 

1! C. Wong and Da Yuan Chen, ‘Editor’s Introduction’, Cheese Ecomemic Stmdses, 
vol. 25, M0 4, 1992. 

1? The argument here, in fact, extends beyond the funding of social programmes. 
The fiscal crisis of the central government has also resulted in 10us having to be 
given to farmers as payment for state agricultural procurements, a situation which 
bas resulted in rural discontent. For discussion of centraltocal relations see Jia 
Hao and Lin Zhimuin, eds, Changing Centrat-Local Relations m China’ Reform and 
State Capacity, Boulder 1994. 
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individuals), and not solely of the enterprise (or the state).** However, 
here we wish to focus on the division of responsibilities concerning the 
central economic policies of the late-development model. 


The State as Mediator 


These policies concern trade, technology, and finance. In each of these 
areas the role of the state has been evident in mediating between world- 
market forces and national interests—both in setting key prices (such as 
the exchange rate and the long-term interest rate) as well as in guiding the 
economy along a particular path. Whilst the market has served as a useful 
benchmark which has given planners useful information it has never been 
allowed to be all-pervasive ın its influence. 


It is precisely ın these areas that the centraldocal conflicts need to be 
solved. Competition between provinces has often led to arbitrary 
investments and requires a more, rather than less, comprehensive national 
industrial strategy to rectify. The provinces’ desire to explore any and all 
methods of raising financial resources locally for their own development 
purposes has led to pressures on the local branches of the state banking 
system and thereby contributed significantly to inflationary pressures. 
The Chinese financial system must be seen in the context of the wider 
politico-economic struggle for resources which operates vertically 
between various levels of government as well as horizontally. It is these 
underlying conflicts over the distribution of resources, and the absence of 
any well-specified rules for solving them, that has placed China’s financial 
system at the centre of competing pressures and is responsible for 
continued inflationary pressures.) These same conflicts and pressures 
have also led to the proliferation of financial institutions outside of the 
state sector which, together with the provinces’ appetite for stock 
markets as a way of raising resources, poses a significant threat to the 
ability of the centre to maintain sufficient control over the flow of 
financial resources to pursue national developmental objectives. 


Competition between the provinces hungry for foreign investment has 
also created problems as provinces vie with each other to attract foreign 
firms. This threatens to limit any gains which might be made by China 
from technology transfer as the bargaining power of multinationals is 
increased with the fragmentation of the Chinese state.’4 Here again a case 
can be made for greater central authority and a resolution of centre—local 
responsibilities which preserves the developmental capacity of the central 
Chinese state. 





33 See Bowles and White, Political Ecomemry, ch. 5 for extended discussion. 

34 Inland cities and provinces have been particularly eager to attract more foreign 
investment and, to compete with the more advanced coastal provinces, have been 
offering particularly attractive deals to foreign investors. For example, officials in 
Wuhan, an important industrial city on the Yangtze nver, recently allowed a 
Hong Kong company to purchase a 51 per cent share of a money-losing state- 
owned printing company, the first time that a foreign company had been allowed 
to purchase a majonty stake in any Chinese state-owned enterprise. As part of the 
deal, Wuhan officials cancelled all the enterprise’s debt and allowed the new 
managers to lay off 1,200 of its 1,900 workers. See Far Eastern Econom Rustew, 19 
November 1992, pp. 66-7. 
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The institutions of late development which were successfully employed in 
China’s East Asian neighbours all had one common feature ın that state 
economic power was highly concentrated in key ministries and agencies. 
In China, the impact of the reforms has been to significantly decentralize 
economic power to lower-level governments but the ability of the state 
apparatus to maintain its developmental capacity requires that such a 
process of decentralization be carried out coherently. Certainly, this may 
require that some functions be put back under central control. 


For its part, the centre could learn from the apparently greater selectivity 
with which local governments treat their enterprises. According to O, 
‘the strategy of selective support for certain enterprises [by local 
government] ts reminiscent of Japan’s administrative guidance ’55 The 
central government, enterprise reforms and increasing productivity of 
state-owned enterprises notwithstanding, is still apt to protect all of the 
state-owned enterprises under its jurisdiction. To the extent that this 
results from the institution of state ownership and the soft budget 
constraints that state-owned enterprises operate under (compared to local 
enterprises) then ownership reform which retains social ownership is 
desirable. Such reform 1s possible, 1s likely to involve the formation of 
socialist joint-stock companies,’® and ıs a form of ownership reform 
which has been influential in China and has already been implemented on 
an experimental basis.” Feasible alternatives do exist, therefore, and it 1s 
not the case that budget constraints can only be hardened by privatiza- 
tion; the experience of the Tvz sector has demonstrated that hard budget 
constraints can be imposed upon socally-owned enterprises through 
market competition and that it is possible to motivate public entrepre- 
neurs and workers through appropriate compensation schemes. 


The need to retain and in some cases increase the power of the central 
authonities 1s relevant not only from the perspective of maximizing the 
potential of the developmental state, ıt 18 also necessary as a corrective to 
the problems which have become apparent in the decentralized, local state 
system as it has evolved over the reform period. This is perhaps most 
obviously witnessed in the case of rising inter-provincial income equality. 
The spatial distribution of income has certainly become more unequal 
over the reform period’? and the ability to correct this can le only in a 
greater redistributive role for the central government. Increasing spatial 
inequality has also meant that the Tvzs in the least prosperous provinces 
have had to face not only weaker local markets for their products but also 
punitive extractions from local governments which view them as one of 
the few sources of revenue from which to finance social expenditures. As 


55 Oy, ‘Fiscal Reform’, p. 119. 

56 See A. Wood, ‘Joint Stock Companies with Rearranged Public Ownership: 
Invigoration of China’s State Enterpmses Further Considered’, Development 
Economics Research Programme, Werksng Paper CP we. 11, London School of 
Economics, 1991, and M. Nun, ‘Feasible Financial Innovation Under Market 
Socialism’ in C, Kessides, T. King, M. Nut and C. Sokil, eds, Fimenctal Reform in 
Socialist Economiss, Washington, pc 1988, for theoretical discussion. 

57 See P. Bowles and G. White, “The Dilemmas of Market Socialism: Capital 
Market Reform in China—Part II: Shares’, Jearmal of Developarent Simdses, vol 28, 
no. 4, 1992. 

1! See Brammall and Jones, ‘Rural Income Inequality’ for details. 
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Huang notes, ‘poorer townships without strong industries have sparse 
revenues, sometimes not even enough to cover the relatively inelastic 
requirements for public services. Some of these townships engage in a 
kind of “fiscal predation” on their own enterprises, even if unprofitable, 
forcing them to borrow to meet payments to the governments. The result 
is a vicious circle of poverty. It 1s in backward areas like these that low- 
investment private enterprises have flourished the most relative to 
collective enterprises.) In a decentralized system, even with social 
ownership of the means of production, it 1s a standard result that rewards 
are more closely tied to productivity so that income inequality can be 
expected to increase. In China it seems that this has been allowed to 
progress to the point where the economic viability of the socially-owned 
sector 1n the poorer regions has been threatened and clearly cannot be 
solved without a more active and redistributive role for the central 
government. 


The enormous environmental problems which China faces also point to 
the need for a greater role for government. There is no doubt that ın the 
quest for economic growth and ‘modemization’ the importance of 
environmental concerns has been secondary; the continued rush by both 
rural households and local governments to replace farmland by concrete 
and asphalt and the central government’s attraction to mega-projects, the 
Three Gorges project included, bear witness to this. Given this, the 
development (or, more accurately, modernization) versus environment 
debate may have already been won decisively by the former. However, 
what prospects there are for mitigating the environmental consequences 
of rapid growth are unlikely to be found ın privatization and are likely to 
involve increased state intervention, especially at the central or provincial 
level, given that environmental problems are seldom restricted to the 
boundaries of local governments. 


The Problems for Agriculture 


Turning now to the agricultural sector, there has clearly been significant 
growth during the reform period following the introduction of the HRs 
and the increase in state procurement prices. However, despite the 
advantages in labour management, household farming by itself 1s 
insufficient for sustained growth in agricultural production. Indeed, some 
of its disadvantages have already begun to manifest themselves in terms of 
inadequate investment in agricultural land and inadequate marketing, 
distribution and transportation infrastructure. A conventional prescrip- 
tion to solve these problems has been to privatize land, 1.e. move to a one- 
tier private-ownership system. We will argue that land privatization will 
not provide a solution to agriculture’s problems but an approach which 
refines the urs and strengthens rural collective and cooperative 
institutions offers more promise; we present this argument in some detail 
because it is probably in the agricultural sector that any attempts at large- 
scale privatization would initially seem the most attractive. 


The adoption of household contracting created about 200 million small 
and fragmented household farms. While agricultural production does not 





19 Huang, Peasant Family, p. 261. 
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display strong economies of scale, a complete decentralization of 
ownership rights to household level (1e full-scale privatization of 
farmland) is likely to raise transaction costs considerably in areas such as 
land exchange, credit allocation, capital formation and provision of 
public goods, with detrimental effects on agricultural development. Each 
of these adverse consequences of land privatization is explored more fully 
below. 


Firstly, land privatization would cause a waste of land and human 
resources. The land sales market in capitalist economies ıs typically 
ineffective in promoting productivity-enhancing land circulation because 
private ownership of land often creates a wide divergence in the expected 
prices of land assets between sellers and buyers.© Land exchange, when it 
occurs, is likely to be limited mainly to distress sales in areas where the 
capital market is poorly developed and the insurance market ıs non- 
existent.°' Peasants who are forced to alienate farm land are usually the 
first ones rationed out of the land-rental market as well as the labour 
market due to the increasing returns to scale in the food-productivity 
conversion of a worker at low income level.® In consequence, the 
incidence of landlessness ıs highly correlated with rural poverty, 
malnutrition and involuntary unemployment in developing countries. 


Secondly, land privatization would undermine the access of the Chinese 
agricultural sector to the credit market. Land assets are preferred 
collateral for institutional loans in a free-market economy. However, 
privatization of village land would fragment collateral assets and 
therefore reduce the quantity of loans requested by the farm sector 
because the landholdings of Chinese peasant household farms are 
homogeneously small. Since it 1s costly to collect information on the past 
behaviour of small agents and to assess the profitability of a small 
investment project, loan-processing displays strong economies of scale.° 
The high transaction costs in the formal credit market have to be 
compensated by high interest rates, yet high interest rates may induce the 
adverse behaviour of borrowers and raise the rate of default. Facing the 
problems of imperfect information and adverse selection, banks fre- 
quently choose to impose interest-rate restrictions and to ration small 
borrowers out of the credit market.“ Credit rationing against the small- 


eH Binswanger, K Deininger and G. Feder, ‘Power, Distortions and Reform ın 
Agricultural Land Markets’, Handboek of Derlopæent Ecsmemrcs, edited by J. 
Berman and T. Snnivasan, Amsterdam 1992. 

& H, Binswanger and M. Rosenzweig, ‘Behavioral and Material Determinations 
of Production Relations ın Agnculture’, Joxrmal! of Development Sindies, vol. 22, 
1986, pp. 503-39. 

6? See P. Dasgupta and D. Ray, ‘Inequality as a Determinant of Malnutntion and 
Unemployment: Theory’, Erosemic Journal 96, 1986, pp. 1011-34; P. Dasgupta, 
‘Inequality as a Determinant of Malnutrition and Unemployment: Policy’, 
Economic Journal 97, 1987, pp. 177-88, and K.O. Moene, ‘Poverty and 
Landownership’, American Ecenom Review, vol. 82, 00. 1, 1992, pp 52-64. 

& A. Braverman and J. Gausch, ‘Rural Credit Markets and Institutions in 
Developing Countries: Lessons for Policy Analysis from Practice and Modern 
Theory’, World Development, 14, 1986, pp. 1253-67. 

& Carter, M., ‘Equilibrum Credit Rationing of Small Farm Agriculture’, Jeurma! 
of Deseleparent Economics, vol. 28, 1988, pp. 83—103. 
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farm sector is a common problem in low-income private market 
economies. Private property rights in land will not offer a solution. 


Thirdly, land privatization would discourage agricultural investment. 
The advocates of private ownership rights have blamed ownership 
insecurity for the decline in land investment in the post-reform period and 
proposed land utling as the primary measure to stimulate agricultural 
investment.® What has been ignored in the private property-rights 
argument 1s the complexities of Chinese economic reality. Because of the 
paucity of the land-sales market commonly observed in free-market 
economies, the land-rental market has to be introduced to facilitate land 
transfers. Therefore private ownership of land does not guarantee 
ownership security for the tillers. Moreover, banning the landlord—tenant 
relationship 18 oot always an efficient and feasible option to promote farm 
investment. It is likely that the operation of land-rental markets under 
private ownership in China would create a great number of small absentee 
landlords, because most landholders will leave agricultural production 
for employment in other sectors in the process of agricultural transforma- 
tion. Their claim on rent income from land assets would extract a 
substantial amount of economic surplus out of agriculture, thereby 
enlarging the already wide income gap between agricultural and non- 
agricultural sectors and discouraging farm investment. It is also doubtful 
that the absentee landlords would have the ability and adequate incentives 
to monitor tenants’ investment behaviour so as to ensure optimal land 
investment. 


Furthermore, ownership rights in land are likely to be of secondary 
importance in the determination of household investment behaviour, 
compared with other economic constraints facing the small-farm sector in 
China. Small farm size and ill-functioning capital-rental markets often 
discourage private investment in indivisible capital assets.67 The absence 
of insurance and futures markets exposes peasants to high osk and 
uncertainty ın agricultural production and market exchange. These 
factors, together with imperfect capital markets, mean that small farmers 
are typically reluctant to undertake medium- and long-term investment, 
regardless of their land-ttle status. Without significant improvements in 
the economic environment facing small household farms, therefore, 
efforts to enhance farm investment via strengthening tenure security 
alone are unlikely to achieve any success. 


Lastly, a full-scale privatization of land would make it more difficult to 
provide adequate public goods such as irrigation, technology extension, 
health care and primary education for the rural population. It could be 
argued that under the private-household farming system, the services of 
public goods in China’s rural areas could be supplied by local 





6 R, Prosterman and T. Hanstad, ‘China: A Fieldwork-Based Appraisal of the 
Household Responsibility System’ in Prosterman et al, Agrarian Reform and 
Grassroets Developarent, Boulder 1990, pp. 103~38; D. Perkins, ‘Completing 
China’s Move to the Market’, Joxrmal of Ecomomte Perspectives, spring 1994, p 29. 

g Binswanger and Rosenzweig, ‘Behavioural and Material Determinants’. 

§ G Feder, L. Lau, J. Lin and Xtaopeng Luo, ‘The Determinants of Farm 
Investment and Residenttal Construction in Post-Reform China’, Ercomemic 
Development and Cultural Change, vol. 41, 00. 1, 1992, pp. 1-26 


governments and financed through taxation. Collection of tax payments 
from small peasant-household farms has, however, proved very costly 
because a large portion of household output is made for self-consumption 
and money income ts unrecorded. Without reliable sources of tax 
revenue, there would be no public services in the village.’ 


Thus, the adoption of the household responsibility system has improved 
peasants’ work incentives, but the advantages of household operation in 
labour management can not be logically extended to support the full-scale 
privatization of village land, and such a programme is inconsistent with 
allocative efficiency and economic growth in rural China. However, there 
is an efficient institutional alternative to private-household farming 
within the existing framework of the two-tier ownership system. 


Maintaining some collective ownership rights in land not only provides a 
solution for the unmitigated human disaster of poverty and landlessness 
which frequently occurs under private ownership rights in land, it also 
promotes efficiency-enhancing land circulation. With collective owner- 
ship of land, land allocation 1s determined by the right of a member to 
work. Peasants hold on to a piece of land only because farming yields an 
expected income at least as high as the alternative income sources. When _ 
off-farm employment offers a farmer a wage rate higher than his imputed 
farm income, he would be willing to relinquish his land-lease to those 
who have not found non-farming jobs. The farmer has no need to hoard 
land for security, since the village collective promises him the right to 
regain access to village land if he loses his non-farming employment in the 
future. By internalizing the pervasive externalities of private ownership 
rights ın land, collective land ownership encourages land transfer, and 
hence promotes the development of specialization and the division of 
labour. 


Furthermore, the two-tier ownership system is capable of raising small- 
farmer productivity by improving their access to credit since the village 
collective can act as an intermediate agent between the banking system 


Indeed, ın some areas where the collective ownership nghts in land have not 
been adequately exercised, the urs has already led to declining standards of social 
services. In villages where collective assets were completely divided up among 
villagers, the network of bealth care, pomary education, family planning, 
ngaton and technological extension collapsed. The adoption of the urs also 
disrupted the network of agricultural research-extension, causing a reduction in 
the promotion of new farming technology in certain areas (Y. Lin, ‘The 
Household Responsibility System Reform and the Adoption of Hybnd Rice in 
China’, Jexrnal of Development Economics, vol. 36, 1991, pp. 353-72). In addition, 
public investment in irrigation and water-conservancy projects has suffered a 
sharp decline since the 1978 rural reform created an institutional vacuum in this 
field (Shao Ning, “Development and Reform: Ching’s Agriculture in the 19908’, 
Social Sciences in Chima, vol. 13, nO. 2, 1992, pp. 16-22). The decline in the supply of 
public goods clearly undermines the dynamic performance of Chinese agricultural 
sector. 

69 A complementary position (although differing on the importance of state 
institutions) 1s found in M. Selden, ‘Households, Cooperative and State: - 
Reflections on the Future of China’s Countryside’, paper presented at the 
International Conference on Ching’s Rural Reform and Development in the 
19908’, Beijing, 3-7 December 1993. 
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and member households by borrowing from financial institutions and 
then issuing loans to member households. 


Of course, this does not mean that the two-tier ownership system 1s 
without its own problems. Chief among these are the necessity of 
maintaining a trained and competent cadre group and certainly the 
potential problem posed by corruption must be addressed through the 
public accountability of village officials. Another dimension of internal 
management in a village collective is the control of free-nding problems 
by member households. Two-tier collective ownership eliminated 
shirking in team farming, but still faces moral-hazard problems in the 
areas of credit allocation, social-services financing and land investment. 
Peasants may regard loans issued by publicly-owned banks or by the 
village collective as grants and be reluctant to repay them. The services 
provided by the village collective may be treated as social welfare and the 
recipients unwilling to pay their share of costs. Peasants may also be 
tempted to renege on their contractual obligation in land maintenance 
and improvement. Thus the viability of a village collective is strongly 
linked to ıts success in disciplining free-riders among its members. 
Fortunately, the monitoring of agent behaviour in loan repayment and 
soil conservation can be done at fairly low cost in the type of small and 
closed village community which characterizes China’s rural economy. 


The Future for Social Ownership 


In this paper we have argued that China’s economic success can be 
interpreted as the success of an economy which gives significant scope to 
market forces but which also retains a critical role for the state and widely 
uses the institution of social ownership of the means of production. Our 
argument has consisted of a number of different parts. Firstly, we argued 
that the introduction of markets has played a significant part in the 
economic transformation and success of the Chinese economic reform 
programme. However, we have also argued that viewing the introduc- 
tion of the market as the sole reason for this success 18 not credible. In so 
far as the state has played a crucial role in the development process as an 
economic actor China bears comparison with her East Asian neighbours, 
South Korea and Taiwan; just as the neoliberal explanation of the East 
Asian nics’ success has been shown by recent scholarship to be 
inadequate so the same is true of the ‘market-friendly’ explanation applied 
to China. The case for the economic efficacy of unbridled market forces 
and for the centrality of unambiguous private property rights (i.e. 
privatization) as the prerequisite to economic success has simply been 
proven false by recent Chinese experience. 


However, our argument has gone further than this: China is not simply a 
case of successful state-led development, it is an example of successful 
socialist state-led development. Our interpretation here has relied upon 
defining socialism as first and foremost an economic system based upon 
social ownership of the means of production.” The fifteen-year economic 


P Of course, socialist society cannot be reduced only to this. The social relations 
of production in the workplace and the degree of political democracy are also, at 
minimum, important to consider. An assessment of Chinese socialism in this 
broader context, however, falls beyond the scope of this paper. 
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reform programme has still left 86 per cent of industrial output in the 
hands of the socialized sector and the most important structural change 
has been the change of output composition sithiw the socialized sector, 
with collectvvely-owned enterprises increasing their share of output at the 
expense of state-owned enterprises. Even with respect to rural industries, 
the fastest growing industrial sector, collectively-owned township and 
village enterprises are dominant. The growth of the collective sector has 
been spurred by the entrepreneurial abilities of local government officials 
as the local state has intervened directly in the development process to 
support enterprises and fashion the pattern of economic growth. We have 
argued that the Tve sector behaves in ways different from capitalist firms 
and that local officials, who in practice control property rights of rves, do 
respond in some way to local pressures and interests, especially for 
employment and social-service provision. This 1s certainly not classic 
state socialism and neither 1s ıt recognizable as a worker-owned economy. 
It ıs a peculiarly Chinese system fashioned out of the historical legacy of 
the importance of the commune and the brigade and the stable residence 
of the population enforced through the household registration system. 
Whilst it may be a long way from an imagined democratic socialist model, 
ıt nevertheless offers a real-world example of successful economic 
development based on (various forms of) social ownership of the means 
of production as an alternative to capitalist development. In the 
agricultural sector, whilst the move to private farming with the advent of 
the urs has gained much publicity, the role which continues to be played 
by collective ownership and collective organizations in fostering the 
growth of the agricultural sector has tended to be overlooked. 


In our view the task of the next round of reforms is not to move to full 
marketization of the economy and to privatize major parts of the 
economy as many both inside and outside China advocate. Rather we 
have argued that the most important task ıs to develop institutional 
frameworks which will permit the central state to maintain its develop- 
mental capacity, to correct for the undesirable outcomes of a decentra- 
lized system whilst allowing sufficient reign to the entrepreneurial 
activities of the local state. In the agricultural sector, sustained growth 
with equity requires that collective-ownership rights be more actively _ 
exercised. In short, we believe that the development of market socialism 
along the lines indicated above provides a better alternative to the 
programme of privatization in addressing the key issue of maintaining 
growth and promoting social justice. 


In focusing upon future challenges, we implicitly recognize that the 
economic system which we have outlined as operating 1n China now 18 
one in transition. The question 1s, in transition to what? It cannot simply: 
be reduced to the same (or a similar) process of transition which is 
occurring in central/eastern Europe where a clearly identified capitalist 
end state is desired. In this paper we have stressed the role of the TVE 
sector and it might well be questioned whether this sector 18 a permanent 
feature of the Chinese economy and whether it is likely to retain the 
content of social ownership in any meaningful way. Some have argued 
that Tvzs have arisen largely as a result of the underdeveloped state of the © 
law defining and protecting property rights?’ or because of continued 





7! Nee, ‘Organizational Dynamics’. 
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price distortions existing during the reform period.” Others, such as 
Smith, argue that the lower-cost advantages of private enterprises (such 
as their ability to avoid paying any welfare benefits) will inevitably lead to 
the victory of private over collective enterprises.” However, ıt should be 
remembered that collectively owned TvEs have shown themselves to be a 
remarkably resilient form of economic organization over the past fifteen 
years, and studies of collectively owned tvzs and private rural enterprises 
show no significant differences in productivity levels between the two.” 


A more serious challenge is perhaps the transition to a form of 
corporatism, possibly similar to that found in China’s East Asian 
neighbours. rves have strong links with state-owned enterprises but, 
more significantly, also with private firms and especially foreign firms.” 
The fusion of local and foreign capital interests may produce a brand of 
corporatism, possibly similar to that witnessed elsewhere in the region.” 
The failure of the central government to deal with regional income 
inequalities has also meant that significant labour migration has taken 
place from the poorer to the richer, coastal, provinces. Here TvEs have 
hired both local and non-local labour with the latter often being hired as 
wage labourers on terms less advantageous than the local ‘insiders’.”” 
These developments may rob the rves of any progressive and meaningful 
role as agents of socially-desirable development. However, it should also 
be remembered that despite the surge in foreign direct investment (FDI) in 
1992 and 1993, this remains highly concentrated both by source and by 
location. Hong Kong FDI dominates and is heavily concentrated in 
Guangdong, Taiwanese investment is concentrated in Fujian and 
Japanese investment in Shanghai and the northeast. These source and 
spatial concentrations reflect historic and/or cultural factors and the 
penetration of FDI into other parts of China has been much more 
limited.7* This is partly reflected, as shown in Table 2, in the fact that the 
ownership composition of industrial output differs considerably between 
Guangdong and Fujian and the rest of China (including other coastal 
regions). In short, whilst the transition to a form of East Asian 
corporatiam is a distinct possibility, it should also be remembered that all 
of China 1s not Guangdong.” i 





72 Naughton, ‘Chinese Institunonal Innovation’. 
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74 See Svenyar, ‘Productive Efficiency’, and Pitt and Putterman, ‘Employment and 
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7) See G. Jefferson and T. Rawkst, ‘Enterprise Reform in Chinese Industry’, 
Resarch Paper Serves, Chima CH-RPS 28, World Bank, 1994 for discussion of the 
links among TVE and between Tvus and state firms. 

76 On the existence/possibility of the nse of a form of corporatism in China as the 
dominant soctal formation see, for example, Oi, ‘Fiscal Reform’ and Lin Chun, 
“Moncy Dissolves the Commune’. See also Hinton, ‘Can the Chinese Dragon 
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7 See P. Bowles and B. MacLean, ‘Regional Blocs: Will East Asia be Next?’, 
Cambridge Jexrna! of Ecsnsmws, forthcoming, for further discussion of this point. 
79 A similar point 1s made by Huang who argues that ‘with all the press being 
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The Chinese economy has evolved in quite unexpected ways since 1978, 
and with unexpected results; our main point in this paper has been to 
argue that ıt cannot be adequately understood by neoclassical economic 
analysis and that there may be lessons to be learnt by those still interested 

in alternatives to capitalist development and feasible socialism. There 
remain distinct socialist elements ın both the industrial sector (with state- 
owned enterprises and with a more fluid, perhaps peculiarly Chinese, . 
dynamic rural rve sector) and in the agricultural sector (with the ` 
continued exercise of collective rights). However, it 1s clear that the 
Chinese economy and polity are undergoing rapid change, and whether 
the present conjuncture will evolve ın a way which maintains these 
elements must remain an open question. 





given to agricultural de-collectivization, to capitalistic industrial development ın 
the home communities of the overseas Chinese in Guangdong and Fuyian, and to 
free-market and family enterprise in a place like Wenzhou, it 18 easy to distort or 
forget the reality of collective industry. But that is in fact the dominant mode of 
rural organization in the Yangzi delta, and indeed in most of China. It 1s the form 
of productive organization that powered most of the rural 1odustnalization that 
took place ın the 19708 and 1980s, and it 1s what distinguishes the China expenence 
from that of most other Third World countries’ (Peasant Family, p. 265) 
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China in the Russian Mirror 


When people all over the world think about the collapse of the Soviet 
Union they draw a certain picture in their minds. According to this 
picture, modern societies developed along two different paths: the market 
economy and the command economy. Countries that took the path of the 
command economy made the wrong choice, and suffered economic 4 
failure as a consequence. They must now return to the fork in the road and 
take the other path. Although the transition is costly and ridden by 
conflict between those who stand to gain and those who stand to lose, the 
definition of the road 1s not in doubt. 


China—many people in the West as well as in China believe—has been 
cushioned from the worst effects of this necessary transition. It long ago 
decentralized its economy, expanding opportunities for private property 
and for individual or local initiative. What ıt must now do is to continue 
developing the market economy while maintaining the political order 
needed to avoid regional anarchy and social conflict. 


The picture from which this view starts 18, however, false. It encourages 

the misleading idea that developing countries ın general and post- 
communist societies in particular are limited to a choice of the speed with “> 
which they can travel toward the same unquestioned goal; hence the 
vocabulary of gradualism as the rival to shock therapy. This vocabulary 

has its kernel of truth, suggesting as it does that any institutional change, 

no matter how ambitious, may advance step by step. It nevertheless 
suffers from the fatal flaw of minimizing the most important point at issue 

in national politics: the diversity of possible national futures. 


Institutional Fetishism 


Institutional fetishism animates and vitiates the terminology of gradua- 
lism and shock therapy: the false belief that abstract institutional 
conceptions, like the market economy and representative democracy, 
have a natural and necessary form, namely the form established in the nch 
industrial countries. In fact, there are different ways of organizing market _& 
economies and representative democracies. The United States, Germany, 
and Japan all have their distinct and changing institutional arrangements. 
As we free ourselves from many types of determinism in economic and 
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political thought, we come to understand that these actual variations in 
the institutional structure of market economies and political democracies 
represent a small portion of a far broader field of possible variations. 
Those who fail to recognize this wealth of possibility in the construction 
of real democracies and democratized market economies often end up 
accepting an authoritarian or colonial imposition as an unavoidable 
national destiny. 


The conspiracy between elite self-interest and elite superstition stands 
today as a formidable obstacle to the popular stake in political and 
economic democracy as well as to the pursuit of national independence. 
The present experience of Russia—and the experiences of developing 
countries around the world—demonstrate that these countries cannot 
achieve the wealth, strength, and freedom of the nch industrial 
democracies by simply imitating the economic and political institutions of 
those democracies. They must, to succeed, invent different institutions. 
An appreciation of what 1s actually happening, in Russia and in other 
developing countries, can help guide this practice of institutional 
invention. 


The Negative Example 


Consider contemporary events in Russia. The Russian people have been 
presented with an impossible choice. On one side there is the neoliberal 
project, sponsored by the International Monetary Fund, the World Bank, 
Western governments, and many of the travelling technocrats. It wants to 
impose strict monetary discipline, Western-style individual property 
rights, and complete openness of the national economy to penetration by 
foreign capital. To execute this programme, it is more than happy to pay 
the price of a catastrophic decline in production. It derides much of the 
production system as ‘value-subtracting’: that is to say, as consuming 
more resources than it produces. On the other side there is the self- 
interested defence by the surviving nomenklatura of the existing 
production system, and of their places and privileges within it. The 
Russian people are denied any truly popular programme of industrial 
reconstruction and any truly democratized form of the market economy. 


Such an alternative cannot come from books or from the schemes of 
bureaucrats and professors. It has to be generated by an organized society 
and an active citizenry, encouraged by political institutions that heighten 
the level of popular political action and by social institutions that enable 
civil society outside the state to organize itself. But the neoliberals in 
Russia and their Western patrons regard such stitutions as a costly 
luxury, which the country can ill afford in a period of national 
reconstruction, rather than as the indispensable reconstructive instru- 
ment that it truly is. As a result, the neoliberal, Westernizing programme 
becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. A disorganized society cannot rebuild 
itself. 


Sources of Inspiration 


Where can Russia and China—each in its different circumstances and with 
its different prospects—look for inspiration ın developing the alternative 
to the programme that is bringing disaster to Russia and that, in a 
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modified and gradualist form, 1s often presented in China as the necessar 
road to the market economy? 


Here are three such sources of inspiration. 


First, there is the experience that stands at the centre of the spectacular 
economic success of the Western powers. The foundation of the 
economic greatness of the United States lies in agriculture before 
industry. American agriculture, like the agriculture of many other 
successful Western economies, was based, since the middle decades of the 
nineteenth century, upon an alliance between the American government 
and the family farmer. The government not only gave land but also 
helped support prices, distribute fertilizers and machines, and organize 
trade. The most advanced regional economies in the West have so far 
failed to discover how to extend this model of successful association 
between government and the private producer to the whole economy. 


A second source of inspiration is the experience of the ‘East Asian 
tugers’—South Korea, Tuwan, and Singapore, following close upon the 
heels of Japan. These countries diverged from their less successful Latin 
American counterparts: first, because they promoted equalizing reforms, 
especially agrarian reform and massive investment in the education of the 
people; second, because they carefully controlled the penetration of 
foreign capital, subordinating the presence of multinationals to their 
national development strategy; and third, because they too pioneered a 
successful partnership between government and business. The problem 1s 
that the institutions of this partnership—centralized state agencies 
orchestrating industrial policy and trade policy—have often served as 
agents of collusion between bureaucratic and entrepreneurial elites. Great 
mistakes have been made as a result of bureaucratic dogmatism, and 
popular interests have been sacrificed to elite interests. The task is to 
recast this partnership in a more decentralized, experimentalist, and 
democratic mode. For example, instead of centralized bureaucratic 
Organs, we can imagine that mixed public-private bodies, with state 
support but financial discipline and social accountability, compete in 
organizing productive and commerical initiatives within regions of the 
country and sectors of the economy. Workers, local governments, and 
social organizations should all hold stakes in these social funds and 
cooperative networks. 


A third source of inspiration 1s the emergence in the most successful 
regional economies within the industrial democracies—in northern Italy, 
Catalonia, Denmark, southwest Germany, and some parts of the 
American midwest—of regimes of cooperative competition. Small and 
medium-sized firms, or decentralized divisions of large firms, compete 
and cooperate at the same time, pooling financial, commercial, and 
technological resources. The mixture of competition and cooperation 
makes ıt possible to combine the advantages of decentralized initiative 
with those of economies of scale. More generally, ıt helps create an 
environment favourable to the acceleration of learning: one ın which the 
contrast between conception and execution weakens. 


At the heart of the collective capacity to sustain economic growth 1s the 
tense, troubled, and success-giving relation between innovation and 
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cooperation. The repeated practice of innovation—in organizational 
habits as well as in techniques and technologies—requires teamwork in 
production and collaboration at all levels of social governance. Yet 
cooperation also threatens the power to innovate, particularly when it 
degenerates into a system of vested rights, holding productive opportuni- 
ties hostage to narrow interests. A central and persistent problem in the 
strategy of economic growth is the need to find the institutional forms of 
cooperation that minimize the costs, and multiply the benefits, of 
cooperation to innovation. In the satisfaction of this requirement, 
regional economies characterized by cooperative competition have 
proved particularly successful. 


These post-Fordist economies, however, have typically relied upon pre- 
Fordist conditions: long-developed traditions of craft labour and a dense 
network of community life, linking a diverse cast of ‘private’ associations 
to energetic local governments. The regional economy of northern Italy 
provides a classic example. In much of both the developing and the 
industrialized worlds, however, these background conditions are largely 
absent. It then becomes necessary to develop, through political 
imagination, and to establish, through political action, the functional 
equivalents to the pre-Fordist conditions of post-Fordism. Such equiva- 
lents may include massive investment in education and a preference for 
economic and political arrangements facilitating independent collective 
organization ın many sectors of practical social life. f 


Each of the three starting points for a democratizing development 
strategy and a democratized market economy that we have invoked may 
require the establishment of organizations—such as social funds and 
development banks—working in between governments and firms. Such 
intermediate agencies can and should be accountable to the firms and 
communities with which they deal as well as to the governments under 
which they operate. They should nevertheless enjoy considerable 
independence ın decision-making. They should remain subject to 
competition among themselves as well as to the discipline of bankruptcy. 
At a later stage, such institutional inventions may require the develop- 
ment of alternative regimes of property, factoring out of the traditional, 
unified property right the powers that night includes and vesting these 
powers in different tiers of rightholders. Thus, democratic governments, 
social funds, local governments, firms, and workers might all hold stakes 
in what are, physically, the same productive resources and the income 
streams they generate. 


Chinese reform is already moving along the track of multple, joint 
ownership, vesting separate components of the traditional, Western-style 
property right in different kinds of owners. State ownership ın the prc has 
traditionally been divided between central and local governments. Since 
1978 the course of Chinese reform has progressively if fitfully broadened 
the range of included stakeholders. Ideas such as Jiang Y1we1’s theory of 
economic democracy represent a beginning of programmatic reflection 
upon this experience. 
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Vanguard and Rearguard in Development 


To combine these different sources of inspiration is to understand the 
most promising path of advance for China as well as for other large 
developing countries. China may be poorer than some of these other 
countries. It has formidable problems to solve in the democratizing 
reconstruction of the state. But ıt also has the decisive advantage of being 
able to count on a nch array of innovations in combining public and 
private initiative, social and private ownership, industry and agriculture, 
advanced and primitive technology. 


The direction in which the most successful experiences of development 
around the world point is that of linking regimes of cooperative 
competition—by which competing firms also cooperate, pooling finan- 
cial, commercial, and technological resources—with a partnership 
between government and business, between public organs or social 
organization and private producers. The cooperative-competitive 
networks of private producers should be the partners of local and regional 
governments. The partnership should work through the device of mixed 
public-private funds, banks, and technology centres. These agencies 
should enjoy considerable independence. They should be subject to 
financial discipline and to competition among themselves. Consistent 
with this independence, however, they should be accountable both to 
democratic government above and to thefirms and workers with which 
they deal below. They should be co-owned by central and local 
government, by social organizations, and by workers. 


Such a framework gives practical meaning to the idea of market socialism 
and to democratic experimentalism in economic life. At the same time it 
provides the most favourable institutional basis for an alliance between a 
technological vanguard and a technological rearguard. A technological 
vanguard produces, in customized fashion, the inputs and machine goods 
that a technological rearguard can assimilate according to its moving 
frontier of technological assimilation. The decentralized manufacturing 
activities of China can be gradually transformed if they are supplied by 
such a vanguard. Vanguard and rearguard learn together. The combi- 
nation of learning with cooperation is the essence of successful and 
sustained economic growth, particularly of a style of growth that can be 
reconciled with popular democracy and national unity. 


The fundamental requirement for the development of such an alliance is 
the emancipation of a sector of the economy—the sector responsible for 
developing the vanguard and for linking it with the rearguard—from 
short-termism: the constraint to make profits in the short term. The 
partnership between vanguard and rearguard can reap enormous 
economic gains for all who participate in ıt, but not immediately. For that 
very reason it demands an institutional framework, such as the one we 
have outlined, capable of formulating and implementing long-term 
strategies and of identifying common interests and opportunities. 


Moreover, the alliance between vanguard and rearguard makes several 
decisive contributions to a sustainable and democratizing strategy of 
national development. First, ıt overcomes the false choice between 
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capital-intensive and labour-intensive production: a capital-intensive 
vanguard can produce for a labour-intensive rearguard. Second, it 
prevents intemal dualism—the division of the economy and the society 
into two systems, one favoured with capital, technology, and governmen- 
tal help; the other degraded into a reserve labour army and a residual 
consumer market. The failure to prevent or combat such a dualism has 
proved destructive to countries such as Brazil and Mexico. The 
neoliberal, Westernizing programme is today in the process of creating 
such a destructive dualism in Russia. Third, the partnership between 
vanguard and rearguard would help China and other developing 
countries escape the fate that 1s being prepared for them in the new world 
economy: that of being the receptacle of the antiquated Fordist style of 
industry—mass production of standardized goods, with rigid machines 
and production processes, operated by semi-skilled labour. This belated 
and second-hand Fordism remains competitive only on the basis of 
continuing wage repression. It drives the national economy into a losing 
position, caught in a wedge between the lowest-wage producers in the 
world and the advanced producers. Most significantly, it slows down the 
process of collective learning and innovation that lies at the heart of 
economic development. As Russia is becoming a dualistic economy (or 
changing the character of its pre-existing dualism), it is being driven 
deeper and deeper into the subordinating and impovenshing niche of late 
Fordiam. Nothing other than the fate of democratic politics is more 
important to China than the prevention of dualism and the escape from 
the late-Fordist role that, together with Russia, it 1s now being invited to 
play within the world economy. 


These proposals find an ambiguous starting point in the line of China’s 
‘two-leg’ industrial policy, initiated by Mao Zedong in 1958 and 
developed since 1978 through cooperation between rural industrial 
subcontracting and more advanced state enterprises ın the cities. This 
distinctive alliance presages the necessary partnership between the 
economic vanguard and the economic rearguard in an inclusive popular 
and democratic strategy of economic growth. It helped prevent the 
development of a Latin American-style dualism: a ngid division between 
favoured and disfavoured sectors of the economy and society. At the same 
time it helped avoid the ‘price-scissor’ mechanism that had such fateful 
consequences for the course of Soviet industrialization and the character 
of the Soviet regime. 


Under the ‘price-scissor’ system the central government depressed the 
price of agricultural goods, driving peasants into industrial employment 
and forcing agriculture to subsidize industry. In this context Stalin 
outlawed ın 1938 rural industry run by the collective farms into which he 
had violently driven the peasantry after the food procurements crisis of 
1927-28. He correctly identified in rural industry a route by which 
peasants might evade the price scissor. Yet raral industry, so relentlessly 
banished from the Soviet Union, was to become a centrepiece of Chinese 
development strategy. As early as 1958 Mao insisted that ‘people’s 
communes must run rural industry’. After the failure of the Great Leap 
Forward in 1960 the Central Committee under Liu Sheoqi outlawed rural 
industry run by agricultural communes. However, with Mao’s advocacy 
of agricultural mechanization in 1970, many such commune-operated 
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rural industries re-emerged. The recent development of the ‘stockhold- 
ing-cooperative’ system in rural enterprises suggests the beginnings of a 
more flexible style of cooperation between scientific research institutions 
and rural and urban industries. 


Each of the starting points for an alternative development strategy 
enumerated earlier—the generalization to the entire economy of the 
alliance between the government and the family farm; the regime of 
cooperative competition within and among firms; the experimentalist 
decentralization of an East Asian tger-style partnership between 
government and private producers; and the linkage between vanguard 
and rearguard—can find material to work with in present Chinese 
experience. 


Escaping Late Fordism 


If this material is worked into a coherent development strategy it will 
enable China to escape the late-Fordist niche in the world economy and 
save it from sinking into the marsh of static comparative advantage 1n 
factor endowments. Were China to listen to the advice of the 
conservative-liberal Western economists, the multilateral economic 
organizations like the Dar and the World Bank, and the Western powers, 
it would simply try to make the best of its present advantages and 
disabilities: cheap labour on an enormous scale combined with large 
stocks of certain natural resources. Consequently, it would allow a 
substantial portion of its labour force to be drawn into traditional, low- 
skill Fordist mass production for export as well as for internal 
consumption, while most of the rest of the people continued to produce 
the food needed to feed the country. Thus, China would patiently assume 
the role in which economic orthodoxy offers to cast the front-line 
developing economies: that of establishing the relatively low-wage and 
technologically regressive Fordism from which the more advanced 
economies are now trying to rid themselves. 


This belated Fordist niche in the world economy would in tum prevent 
the development ofa reciprocal link between vanguard and rearguard, for 
mass-production industry is best suited to reproducing standardized 
consumption goods rather than to producing, in the necessary custo- 
mized fashion, the inputs and machines needed to drive forward the 
agriculture and the manufacturing of the ‘second’, undeveloped econ- 
omy. Such a basis for economic development would assure jobs to a 
limited portion of the labour force while driving the remainder into a 
capital-starved second economy. It would make export competitiveness 
hostage to wage repression: although privileged by contrast to the rest of 
the labour force, workers in the mass-production sector would have to 
pay, in severe limits on wages and consumption, for the relative 
backwardness of the factories in which they worked. In all these ways an 


acceptance of late Fordism as an unsurpassable stage of economic ' 


evolution would invite the emergence of a ngid dualism from which 
China, unlike most developing countries, has heretofore managed to 
escape. The rejection of this fate must be a political project before it can 
become an economic programme. 
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Politics in Command 


Politics drives economics. A strategy such as the one we have advocated 
requires a hard state—a state capable of formulating and implementing 
policy with a considerable measure of independence from the interests of 
economic elites. The possession of such a hard state has been the single 
most important advantage enjoyed by the East Asian tigers over the 
major Latin American countries as well as an important condition of 
other specific advantages, such as the promotion of equalizing reforms (ın 
the context of Cold War nvalry) and the massive investment in public 
education. The Soviet Union had since the Brezhnev period become an 
increasingly soft state, and Russia, despite its hyper-Gaullist constitution, 
continues to be one. On the other hand, those Latin American countries 
that have managed to promote any reforms, even the wrongheaded 
reforms of neoliberalism and the mr, have done so by becoming harder 
states: Chile, through military dictatorship, followed by centrist consen- 
sus; Argentina, by political betrayal; Mexico, by relance upon a Saint- 
Simonian dictatorship of supposedly enlightened technocrats. 


Political authoritarianism, such as has prevailed in the East Asian tigers 
and elsewhere, is a short cut to the hardness of the state. It is, however, a 
dangerous and ever more costly short cut. It invariably produces a 
collusion between political-bureaucratic and economic elites, which 
qualifies the hardness of the state and holds economic progress hostage to 
the interests of those who are in on the deal of the elites. When pressures 
for democracy mount and concessions to the democratic impulse must be 
made, the semi-democratized hard state becomes softer, and continues to 
soften, until it can once again become hard through the radicalization of 
democracy and the more comprehensive self-organization of civil society. 


There is a connection between economic pluralism and political 
pluralism. We should not, however, allow institutional fetishism to entice 
us into mistaking this connection for a necessary link between democracy 
and the dominant Westem-style institutions that are conventionally 
labelled ‘capitalism’. Just as the course of contemporary Chinese reform 
has multiplied unorthodox market institutions, so too the contemporary 
history of China includes episodes of institutional innovation combining, 
in novel institutional form, elements of direct and representative 
democracy. Thus in the early history of the Chinese Communist 
movement the Shan—Gan—Ning Border Region became, in 1937, the first 
local government in modern China to initiate direct competitive elections 
of officials. This experience continued to resonate in the competitive 
elections of village and township leaders held, since June 1988, in the 
twenty-seven provinces of China. 


The dictatorial suppression of party-political pluralism by the state elite 
has circumscribed the scope and the originality of these proto-democratic 
experiences. Moreover, by clinging to power and seeking to translate 
public office into private privilege, this increasingly corrupt and degraded 
elite demonstrates a natural preference for some of the more conventional 
forms of market capitalism. Greedy merchants and political despots have 
often made common cause, in Chinese history as in world history. 
Officials anxious to build up a private treasure chest can also hide most 
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easily behind the screen of the traditional property right. A multi-tiered, 
inclusive structure of property and production, recognizing the stakes of 
workers, social organizations, and local governments, cannot be so 
readily reconciled with political authoritananism. For such a structure 
organizes production in 2 manner that promotes the self-organization of 
civil society and undermines the sharp contrast between supervision and 
execution ın practical life. 


The demand for more democracy and for a democratized form of the 
market economy elicits a familiar objection: more democracy in a country 
of vast proportions, with a semi-educated population, means more chaos. 
Political repression appears to be the providential antidote to violent 
disorder. But this prejudice rests upon a superstition akın to institutional 
fetishism. The institutional forms of democracy and of the market 
economy differ in their quality as well as in their content: that 1s to say, in 
the extent to which they facilitate their own revision rather than 
presenting themselves on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 


Popular political mobilization and definite institutions are not, as 
conservative political science would have it, sumple opposites. Rather 
institutions differ in the extent to which they sustain participation and 
channel conflict, inviting their own correction. To grow its economy, 
unify its people, and renovate its institutions, a country must practise 
basic reform frequently. It must learn to live with the practise of reform as 
an integral part of normal, peaceful life. A politics of reiterated structural 
change is inevitably a high-energy politics, requiring a tolerance for 
institutionalized conflict and a widening of popular participation. A 
technocratic, authoritarian, low-energy politics cannot sustain an exper- 
ience of repeated basic reform. Nor does such a low-energy politics 
provide the environment most favourable to continued economic 
advance: as economies develop, coercive surplus extraction (the absolute 
level of savings and investment) pales in significance when compared, as a 
constraint upon economic growth, to the capacity for permanent 
innovation. (Comparative-historical study suggests that Ming—Ch’ing 
China enjoyed a savings level higher than that of Great Britain during the 
Industrial Revolution; inadequate social and technical innovation, not 
inadequate repression of consumption, was the main bar to rapid 
growth.) The task 1s to forge through politics—national politics and 
grassroots politics as well as the politics of ideas—the institutions that 
overcome the false dilemma of repression or chaos. To move ın such a 
direction 1s to deepen democracy. 


The deepening of democracy means the development of arrangements 
that heighten the level of political mobulization ın society (for example, 
through public financing of political campaigns and broadened access by 
parties and movements to the means of mass communication); the 
preference for constitutional arrangements resolving impasses among 
branches of government quickly, by appealing through plebiscites and 
anticipated elections, to the universal electorate; and the establishment of 
social institutions that encourage civil society to organize itself, 
territonally and functionally, outside the state apparatus and to engage 
vigiantly in the collective discussion and resolution of collective 
problems. The general rule ın the world 1s: political authoritarianism 
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allows for a facile but precarious form of hardness of the state; relative 
democracy (the democracy of politically active elites and a relatively 
demobilized and unevenly organized society) softens the state; and state 
hardness, in another, deeper form, becomes possible again if society is 
more thoroughly democratized. 


The implications for China are clear. If 1t does not sooner or later take the 
road to a deepening of democracy, China will have to choose between the 
elitist and collusive form of hardness of the state and the softening of the 
state—its permeability to elite interests and elite deals, and the conversion 
of public office into private privilege—accompanying a contained retreat 
from political authoritarianism. China has long since begun such + 
contained retreat. The logic of the path its rulers have chosen is now, 
together with the failure adequately to educate the people, what chiefly 
limits its prospects for economic and social innovation. Like all retreats, 
this one threatens at every moment to become a disorganized rout. The 
fear of such disorganization serves as a pretext to cling to the 
authoritarian apparatus. 


The interests of the Chinese people, however, point ın another direction. 
Only the radicalization of democratic expenmentalism—not overnight 
and at once but step by step—can make possible the broadened economic 
imentalism embodied in the strategy and the institutions we have 
sketched. And only this practical experimentalism can save China from 
becoming, like Russia today, a divided and despairing society. 


The Choice for China 


China must now choose between two futures. The path of least resistance 
18 to treat its current innovations, such as rural industry and township— 

enterprises, as mere transitions to the logic of traditional 
individual property rights, free-ranging inequality, and semi-democra- 
tized government. This would be a gradualist counterpart to the path 
Russia has already taken, and from which the Russian people now 
struggle, blindly, to escape. 


The other path is that of democratizing innovation, in the economy and in 
politics, building upon its own peculiarities and inventions, and giving to 
both the market economy and political democracy a more radically 
experimentalist form than they enjoy in the leading Western powers. This 
second path, of national emancipation and popular empowerment, can 
already be imagined. It can begin to be opened, however, only when many 
people in Chinese society and the Chinese state have decided to seize 
fortune by the throat, and have understood that hope 1s the consequence 
rather than the cause of action.’ 





’ Roberto Mangabeira Unger’s article “The Progammatic Path of the Left Now’, 
to be published in a forthcoming issue of NLR, develops the theoretical 
foundations and institutional implications of the ideas here addressed to China. 
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Aijaz Ahmad 


Reconciling Derrida: ‘Spectres of 
Marx’ and Deconstructive Politics | 


‘Hamlet has put on the crown, but is now wondering why he exists.’ 
Régis Debray' 


Institutum Studiorum Humanitatis has done me much honour in inviting me to 
deliver these lectures.* I am quite sure that my visit to Ljubljana at this 
juncture in your history will prove far more instructive for me than what 
little instruction I may be able to provide in the course of my lectures. Permit 
me, therefore, to start by offering my heartfelt thanks for this opportunity. 


My hosts have proposed that since so much of my recent book, In Theory, 
refers to postmodernism on the one hand, nationalism on the other, I may, in 
these two lectures, reflect on those engagements and extend my critique in 
view of the current situation that you face in your part of the world, I and 
people like me face in ours. The engagement with contemporary nationa- 
lisms—under the working title of ‘fin-de-siécke nationalisms, East and 
West’—-will come tomorrow. For the first lecture, I thought, I should 
now begin that engagement with postmodernism—or, more accurately, 
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postmodern politics in the shape of poststructuralist theory—that I have 
been postponing for so long. 


That was easier thought than done. For all the publicity that surrounds 1t, 
and for all the hyperbolic political claims it generates for itself, 
poststructuralism is, as you surely know, rather a technical subject, and in 
order to have a fruitful dialogue, one has to be sure that we are speaking of 
the same authors and texts—a very elaborate set of authors and texts— 
with more or less adequately shared familiarity. So, I prepared many notes 
but hesitated to actually write up the lecture, partly because I really did 
not know whether an occasion of this kind allowed a discussion of so 
technical a nature—and, indeed, to what purpose? This problem was 
resolved for me provisionally, in a more or less fortuitous manner, this 
last Friday when I visited the offices of the New Left Review in London and 
received from the editor a copy of the latest issue of the journal, which 
includes Jacques Derrida’s ‘A Lecture on Marx’. I read the ‘Lecture’ the 
next day, on my flight to Ljubljana. It struck me that Derrida himself had 
opened up-the space for a dialogue—a contentions dialogue, maybe— 
between Marxism and poststructuralism, specifically deconstruction, as it 
now stands, after the dissolution of Communist states in the former 
Soviet Union and East-Central Europe. Derrida’s text I read, as I said, on 
Saturday afternoon. Sunday I spent mostly in collecting my thoughts. 
The lecture itself, which is simply a reflection on the Aiad of opening that 
Derrida provides in his own lecture, I started writing this morning— 
which means that, for all the appearance of a confidently finished text, 
what you are going to hear 18 only an initial, provisional response. 





1 Régis Debray, Chartes de Ganlle: Futurist of the Natiex, Verso, London 1994, P. 99. 
2 Delivered at Iestitutum Sindiorum Humanitatis (European Insntute for the Study 
of Humanities), Ljubljana, on 20 June 1994, the text of this lecture makes ıt quite 
clear that ıt was a geack response siricth to the text of Dernda’s ‘A Lecture on 
Mary’ as published ın NLR 205, May-June 1994. Subsequently a gracious friend 
made ıt possible for me to see the as yet unpublished translation of Derrida’s book, 
Spactres of Marx: The Stats of the Debi, the Werk of Mourning, and the New International 
(London 1994). This gave me an ampler sense of the nature of his intervention, 
confirming a couple of my guesses, clarifying some issues, complicating some 
others. Thus, for instance, what Derrida means by ‘international law’ is spelled 
out in chapter 3; the theme of ‘spectrality’ now appears to envelop the book even 
more complezly than the extracts had suggested; and my sense that the spectre of 
Benjamin hovers behind the theme of ‘the messianic’ has been confirmed though it 
is also clear that Derrida’s deployment of this theme takes many very different 
directions. I have chosen, however, not to respond to the book at this time I 
responded to those extracts because they had appeared in NLR, and that motivation 
remains. Derrida’s book offers us a very closely structured text and if I were to take 
up the whole of it I would be composing a response with a much broader scope of 
engagements. I greatly appreciate Derrida’s gesture of solidarity with Marxism, so 
I am very glad to have read the book, but this reading does not significantly alter 
my view-of the selection to which I was then responding and which still strikes me 
as representing quite fairly the fuller thrust of Dernda’s thought. I have therefore 
amended the text of the onginal lecture as little as possible, for stylistic 
improvements only, and to accommodate just a few of the several questions raised 
by Rostko Mocntk, Michael Spnnker, Robin Blackburn and Gopal Balakrishnan. 
I have also added a few footnotes, a couple of which refer to the book 1n passing. 
Lengthier comment on the book I have resisted. 
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A Gesture of Affiliation 


I have chosen Derrida’s text for my own reflections for the simple reason 
that it affords us an opportunity to assess the politics of deconstruction— 
in the hard sense of the word polttics—as he now defines it. The section 
where Derrida offers a deconstructive reading of Fukuyama’s much- 
publicized book} does not much interest me, I must confess, even though 
Derrida’s characterization of that book—‘essentially, in the tradition of 
Leo Strauss relayed by Allan Bloom, the schoolish exercise of a young, 
industrious, but come-lately reader of Kojève (and a few others)’—is 
fairly on the mark. There have been very extended discussions of 
Fukuyama’s work, especially in Britain and the United States, and 
Niethammet’s Posthistoire,4 which was published ın German barely two 
months before Fukuyama published his original essay in English, had ın 
any case already opened up a great many interesting ways of examining 
the lineages of what Fukuyama was to propose. Perry Anderson then 
extended Niethammer’s leads with superb effect, acknowledging what 
strengths there were in Fukuyama’s argument, in a fulsome essay on him 
and on the larger end-of-history tradition in European thought.’ Coming 
so much later, Derrida’s treatment of Fukuyama strikes me as conven- 
tional. The discussion would have been more fruitful hed he offered 4 
reflections on the political and philosophical adjacencies between 
Fukuyama’s end-of-history argument and the announcements of the end 
of all metanarratives that one finds routinely in the work of so many 
deconstructionists. But this substantial issue Dernda unfortunately does 
not take up. Had he taken up the challenge he might have come up against 
the fact that, between the two ‘end’ claims, Fukuyama’s 1s, strictly on the 
philosophical terrain, much less naive. 


What interests me, rather, is the rea/ occasion of this text: Derrida’s 
gesture of affiliation with the Marxist heritage, now that the moment of 
communism in Europe, east and west, seems definitively to have passed. 
But, then, Derrida also recounts a certain relationship between Marxism 
and deconstruction; seeks to displace our historic understanding of 
Marxism with a different kind of understanding, in a wessanic tonal 
register, and, alongside a perceptive diagnosis of the main maladies of + 
contemporary Europe, he nevertheless proposes what I can only call an 
anti-politics, even if one also hears in the many nuances of this word, ‘anti- 
politics’, that nuance of personal witness that Havel has sought to read 
into it.6 This latter aspect offers me the opportunity, with reference to this 
/atest and relatively more congenial text of deconstruction, to demarcate 
what it 1s that a Marxist of my kind would find unacceptable in 
deconstructionist ideas of politics, even when the ideas are at their very 
best as they surely are in the text at hand. 


3 Francis Fukuyama, The Esd of Histery and the Last Mex, London 1992. 

4 Luta Niethammer, Posthistesre: Has History Come to an End?, Verso, London 1992; 
original German edition 1989. ch 
! Perry Anderson, “The Ends of History’ in A Zem of Exgagement, Verso, London 
1992. 

6 See Vacles Havel or Lirtag in Trath (ed. Jan Vladislav), London 1986, for his 
particular deployment of the term ‘ant-politics’, even though my own usage of 1t 
here carries a very different and more obvious meaning. 
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Please note, first of all, the active sense in my title today: Recoacrliag 
Derrida. The title 1s not ‘Reconciliation with Derrida’, in the sense of an 
older conflict now resolved, or of an act already accomplished. Nor 1s it 
‘Derrida Reconciled’, which would have had the nuance of a submission, 
a new-found passivity, on the part of Derrida, in relation to Marx—or of 
Marxism in relation to Derrida. In either case, we would then havea sense 
of a gratification too easily obtained. I mean, rather, the active sense of a 
process, and of a subject: a wode of reconciliation; Derrida in the process of 
reconciling; and we, therefore, in response to the process Derrida has 
initiated, participating ın an sdentification—and identification also in the 
positive sense of identifying with the intent of this reconciling, as well as in 
the sense of identifying that with which Derrida has here set out to 
reconcile himself. It is in this double movement of identification that the 
pleasures and problems of Derrida’s text lie for us, the readers of the text. 


The first question that arises, of course, 1s: what Azad of text ıs it that 
Derrida has composed? Considering the plenitude of motifs and 
metaphors, and considering also the centrality of the form of rhetoric for 
the affects and effectivity of this text, one would be inclined to treat it 
primarily as a /sterary text. This literary quality is deeply embedded, then, 
in what I take to be its primary purpose, namely performance. We have, in 
other words, essentially a performative text in a distinctly literary mode. A 
text that offers not analysis but performance: a ritual performance of 
burial and recouping, hence the motifs of oath and spectrality and 
promise—a mourning for the dead, as well as the oath and the promise 
that the promises of the dead shall be kept; in short, a text of affiliation, 
and more than affiliation, a text of fikation, the invoking of the ancestral in 
a register of the spectral, the owning up to a Marxist descent and heritage, 
as the night of neo-liberal conservatism settles across Europe, and as 
fascism— itself a resurrected spectre, in the guise now of new racisms and 
new patriotsms—stalks Europe: all the zones of Europe, Western and 
Eastern and Central. 


The Work of Inheritance 


Let us begin, then, where Derrida himself begins: his initial act of 
positioning himself within his own text by enclosing his text between two 
quotations from Haw/st, which foreground the Ghost of the dead father 
(obvious reference to Derrida’s /##/4e—‘Spectres of Marx’—as well as to 
the theme of the finality of the death of Marxism and to his assertion that be 
and his deconstruction, not communists and those who are generally 
known as Marxists, are the true heirs of Marx, the dead Father). Here is, 
then, the opening quotation, with its own repetition of a key phrase: 


The tume 1s out of joint 
Hamlet 


Hamlst ... Sweare. 

Ghost [beneath ]: Sweare. 

[They swear] 

Haslet: Rest, rest perturbed Spirit! So Gentlemen, 
With all my loue I doe commend me to you; 

And what so poore a man as Haslet is 


Doe t’express his loue and friending to you, 

God willing, shall not lacke; Let us goe ın together, 
And still your fingers on your lippes, I pray. 

The time 1s out of ioynt: Oh cursed spight, 

That ever I was borne to set it ght. 

Nay, come, let’s goe together. / Excennt/ 


There is thus the positioning: the Son alone with his Ghost, in a time ‘out 
of joint’. (The quasi-religious tone will enter Derrida’s own text 
somewhat later, but we already have the hint of the Holy Ghost and his 
famous Son—and the /ome/smess of the Son as he offers himself up as the 
unique sufferer for the sins of this Earth.) Then the theme of promise and 
oath; in this opening quotation, the Ghost speaks but one word only: 
‘Sweare,’ whereupon ‘They swear.’ We have, in short, Hamlet ın the act 
of bonding himself to the ghost of his murdered father, or rather to the 
Spectre, as Derrida would rather call it, recalling, somewhat later in his 
text, the famous phrase from the Communist Manifesto, according to which 
it is the spectre of communism itself that haunts the whole of ‘old 
Europe’. The ghost, then, to whom our modern, metaphorical Hamlet 
binds himself is both, a) that of the author of those words, Marx, but also, 
b) the subject of those words, communism itself, the shiag—that ıs to say, ~ 
the history—that haunts ‘old Europe’, but which 1s said to be dead, as 
Hamlet’s father was dead, so that Hamlet could bind himself not to the 
Father but to his haunting Spirit only. We begin, then, with the figure of 
the son in mourning (‘Rest, rest perturbed Spirit’), caught in the act of 
bonding (‘Let us goe in together’), with a promise on his lips so fateful 
that ıt has the force of a curse (“The time 18 out of 1oynt: O cursed spight’) 
but also of heroics in lone splendour (“That ever I was born to set it 
right’). The promise, then: what communism could not do, deconstruc- 
tion shall. These themes of inheritance, of mourning, and of promise then 
haunt the whole of Dernda’s own text, which he will bring to a near-close 
with the words of the Ghost himself—to which, too, we shall return in 


passing. 


Let us attend, then, to the themes of ‘inheritance’ and of ‘mourning’, in 
Dernida’s own words: + 


Inheritance 1s never a gren, it is always a task. It remains before us 
just as unquestionably as we are heirs of Marxism, even before 
wanting or refusing to be, and, like all inheritors, we are in 
mourning (p. 40).’ 


But the dilemma of Derrida’s text is that it remains entirely unclear as to 
what ıt 1s that he is mourning, and why sow. Why has the collapse of the 
Soviet Union sent bzw into mourning? Why this identification, so beloved 

of the very free-marketeers whom he otherwise opposes in this text, 
between the collapse of European Communist states and the death of 
Marxism? When, in the past, has dy identified the Soviet Union with `“ 
Marxism itself, so that the demise of the one becomes the occasion for 4 
mourning the death of the other? In this one respect, at least, the motifof ~ 


7 Page numbers refer to Derrida’s ‘Lecture’ as published in NLR 205. 
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mourning that structures the meaning of this text appears to be based on 
something of a misrecognition of its moment. 


In a broad sweep, Derrida :dentifies himself as one of those who have for 
roughly forty years ‘opposed, to be sure, de facto “Marxism” or 
“communism” (the Soviet Union, the International of Communist 
Parties, and everything that resulted from them ...)’ (p. 33; emphasis 
added). That word, everything, 1s so definitive, so sure that actually existing 
socialisms—not even just the regimes but any party that ever became a 
part of the International—the regimes as well as the movements—never 
did anything good, that one does not know why the collapse of those 
socialisms should have sent him into mourning. Elsewhere (p. 54), he 
specifies that ‘deconstructive thinking’ (‘the one that matters to me here’) 
arose in opposition both to the ideologies of liberal capitalism and, 1n his 
own words, ‘the most vigilant and most modern reinterpretations of 
Marxism by certain Marxists (notably French Marusts and those around 
Althusser) who believed that they must instead try to dissociate Marxism 
from any teleology or from any messianic eschatology’. He 1s opposed, 
then, on the most general level, to everything that could be associated with 
the actual history of Communist parties and of the ‘actually existing 
socialisms’ of yesteryears; and, more specifically, he has always been 
opposed and is still opposed to the most ‘vigilant’ of Marxists in his own 
national tradition, 1.e., Althusser and those around him. And what is ıt in 
this latter philosophical tradition that he so dislikes? That they tried ‘to 
dissociate Marxism from any teleology or from any messianic eschato- 
logy’ whereas, in his own words, ‘my concern 1s precisely to distinguish 
the latter from the former’. In other words, his own deconstructive 
thinking seeks to ‘dissociate’ Marxism from ‘teleology’ but reconstruct it 
as ‘messianic eschatology’. I shall soon return to this highly problematic 
issue of Derrida’s view of Marxism as what he elsewhere calls ‘messianic 
affirmation’ (emphasis in the original) but the question itself remains: 1f 
those whom deconstruction saw as its adversaries—the political adver- 
sary in the shape of Communist parties and actually existing socialisms, 
the philosophical adversary in the shape of the ‘vigilant’ philosophers of 
his own milieu and city—have both ended up in defeat, why should 
Derrida be in mourning? Why should he, instead, not be ın a tuumphant 
and jubilant mood? 


I would suggest that this metaphor of mourning has a very precise and 
restricted application, to that side of Derrida’s philosophizing imagina- 
tion which weats to play Hamlet, wasżs to inherit the legacy of Marxism 
(now that Marxism 18, on his view, as dead as a ghost), which waats to be 
the Prince—the Prince of Denmark; the Prince of Deconstruction—who 
would have the rectitude to set nght a nme that 1s out of joint. In short, he 
had hoped that the collapse of historical Marxism would coincide with at 
least the philosophical and academic triumph of deconstruction, not of 
the neo-liberalist right-wing. He 1s in mourning, in other words, not so 
much because of the death of the Father per se, but because of the Amd of 
death it has been, and for the fact that the kingdom has been inherited not 
by the Prince of Deconstruction but by the mght-wing usurpers. (We may 
recall here a paradox that Derrida might well have considered but does 
not indicate in the text at hand: that in the actual play which Shakespeare 
wrote, the kingdom of the dead Father was inherited at length not by the 
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Son, Hamlet, but by a bystander, Fortinbras. The Hamlets of this world 
are fated, it seems, to be besieged by usurpers and remain forever 
uncrowned.) This, then, is the actual object of mourning: not the death 
but the usurpation. 


As regards the way Derrida formulates the issue of ‘teleology’ and 
‘messianic eschatology’, he is right when he says that Althusser's 
philosophical project dissociates Marxism from both of these. Althusser 
surely sought to retain a concept of scientificity and to derive the project 
of socialism from the contradictions of capitalism itself, not from some 
voluntaristic or quasi-Hegelian notion of History whereby the working 
class is ordassed to overthrow capitalism (1.¢. a teleological but also 
primitive, cyclical notion of history in which the communist society of the 
future retums to the primitive communism of the remote past, only at a 
much higher stage, thus closing the circle in the form of a Second Coming 
in accordance with the messianic prediction of Salvation). Similarly, 
Althusser also insisted that what Marxism envisages as the communist 
society of the future will not be the end of history (no Hegelian longings 
here!) but »sthem history, so that 1ts development is itself subject to the 
contradictions that its own historical motion is bound to generate. This 
insistence was doubtless opposed, on the terrain of political polemics, to ~ 
the Soviet pretence that what they had obtained was a harmonious state of ` 
the whole people that was free of primary contradictions. Equally, 
however, this insistence sought to free Marxism from a messianic 
salvation narrative whereby the alienated human beings of the present are 
given the promises of the Second Coming of communism in some distant 
future when human lives shall be free of all social contradictions, the self 
shall fully coincide with itself, and being and consciousness shall be one 
and the same. We might also recall that what blinded legions of 
communists worldwide—countless individuals who were by any 
standards both intelligent and hero1c—to the crimes of Stalinism was 
precisely a ‘messianic’ view of the Soviet Union as the guarantor of the 
salvation of humankind. In capitalist eschatology, this ‘messianic’ image 
was stood on its own head: not the End-State of Good but, as Ronald 
Reagan forcefully put it, an Empire of Evil. These tableaux of Good and 
Evil, the ‘messianic’ and the Satanic, then effectively screened from view xN 
the actuality of the Soviet Union and the extreme complexity of its role ın 
the world over some seventy years. In absolutizing the separation of the 
messianic from the teleological, what Dernda seems not to fully 
appreciate is that the ‘messianic’ tendency in certain kinds of Marxism has 
been deeply intertwined with teleological notions of history, so that ıt 1s 
philosophically not possible, for a politics aiming at full secularization, to 
struggle agaist teleology without waging a struggle against the 
messianic as well. Instead, Derrida seems to renounce the idea of socialism 
as a logical possibility arising out of the contradictions of capitalism itself 
and pushes it into the voluntaristic domain of acts of faith. Hence the 
quasi-religious quest of recouping the ‘messianic’; hence also the motifs 
of ‘oath’ and ‘promise’ so preponderant that where one used to simply saye 
‘socialism’ one is called upon to only speak, in a remarkable arcumlocu- 
tion, of ‘the promise of Marxism’. What, pray, is that promise? -x 
One’s reasons for being a socialist can be far simpler than ‘awaiting’ the 
‘event-ness’ of the ‘messianic promise’. Theoretically, the possibility of 
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socialism arises from within the contradictions of capitalism. Morally, 
opposition to capitalism is its own justification since capitalism is 
poisoning human survival itself, let alone human happiness. In the 
present circumstances, the resolve to overturn this globally dominant 
system does indeed involve what Ernst Bloch once called ‘utopian 
surplus’; but the utopian aspect of the communist imagination need not 
translate itself into ‘the messianic’. 


Deconstruction and the Right 


On the issue of usurpation (Le. the pre-eminence of the ideologues of the 
extreme Right after the fall of European Communist states), Derrida is 
wonderfully eloquent and unremitting, as should be obvious from the 
following rather lengthy quotation: 


No one, it seems to me, can contest the fact that a dogmatics is 
attempting to install its worldwide hegemony in paradoxical and 
suspect conditions. There is today in the world a dominant discourse, 
or rather one that 1s on the way to becoming dominant, on the 
subject of Marx’s work and thought, on the subject of Marxism 
(which is perhaps not the same thing), on the subject of the socialist 
International and the universal revolution, on the subject of the 
more or less slow destruction of the revolutionary model in its 
Marxist inspiration, on the subject of the rapid, precipitous, recent 
collapse of societies that attempted to put it into effect at least in 
what we call for the moment, citing once again the Massfesto, ‘old 
Europe’, and so forth. This dominant discourse often has the 
manic, jubilatory, and incantatory form that Freud assigned to the 
so-called triumphant phase of mourning work. The incantation 
repeats and ritualizes itself, it holds forth and holds to formulas, like 
any animistic magic. To the rhythm of a cadenced march, it 
proclaims: Marx is dead, communism 1s dead, very dead, and along 
with ıt its hopes, 1ts discourse, its theories, and its practices. It says: 
long live capitalism, long live the market, here’s to the survival of 
economic and political liberalisml 


If this hegemony is attempting to install its dogmatic orchestration 
in suspect and paradoxical condition, it is first of all because this 
triumphant conjuration 18 striving in truth to disavow, and 
therefore to hide from, the fact that never, never in history, has the 
horizon of the thing whose survival is being celebrated (namely all 
the old models of the capitalist and liberal world) been as dark, 
threatening, and threatened (p. 38). 


Derrida is surely right is pointing out the paradox that what he accurately 
calls ‘manic triumphalism’ over the collapse of communism coincides 
with a period of history in which capitalism 1s itself mired in stagnation 
and riven by its own contradictions, becoming in the process more 
threatened and threatening than ever before; a period not of enhanced 
liberty but of far more brutal regimes of accumulation, and of resurgent 
racisms and fascisms. What, aside from the collapse of communism, 
makes possible this global resurgence of the extreme Right in the period 
of capitalism’s own descent into stagnation (35 million unemployed in the 
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advanced capitalist countries alone) and—if the wanton destruction of 
Baghdad and the ongoing bullying of numerous small states around the 
globe is any indication—increasing violence? Derrida does not make the 
connection, but we might add that it 1s precisely the collapse of the 
Communist regimes in the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe and the former 
Yugoslavia*—combined with the collapse of labour movements in 
Western Europe and the parallel collapse of Third Worldist radicalisms in ` 
the backward zones of capital—that has given licence to the ideologues of 
capital to move to the far Right. Derrida’s refusal of class politics even in 
this text of filation with Marxism (to which we shall come later) and his 
denunciation of ‘everything’ that the Communist parties ever did is so 
extreme as to exclude the recognition that the defeat of communism and 
the global ¢rexm pd of the most brutal kind of capitalism, the disorganization 
of labour movements and the rise of fascisms across Europe, are parts of a 
single process. The Cold War did not just fade away; it was wom by one side, 
lost by the other. This unity of a global process he would not acknowledge 
but of the outcome he 1s properly aware and nghtly scornful as he points 
to the virtually global consensus that now encompasses ‘the speech or the 
rhetoric of what in France is called the “classe polttique’”’ (p. 38), the culture 
of communication and the mass media, and ‘scholarly and academic 
culture, notably that of historians, sociologists and politologists, ~ 
theoreticians of literature, anthropologists, philosophers, in particular 
political philosophers, whose discourse is itself relayed by the academic 
and commercial press’ (p. 39). 


As he himself summarizes this confluence: 


For no one will have failed to notice that the three places, forms, 
and powers of culture that I have just identified (the expressly 
political discourse of the ‘political class’, media discourse, and 
intellectual, scholarly, or academic discourse) are more than ever 
welded together by the same apparatuses or by ones that are 
indissociable from them. These apparatuses are doubtless complex, 
differential, conflictual, and overdetermined. But whatever may be 
the conflicts, inequalities, or overdeterminations among them, they 
communicate and cooperate at every moment toward producing x“ 
the greatest force with which to assure the hegemony or the 
imperialism ın question. They do so thanks to the mediation of 
what 1s called precisely the media ın the broadest, most mobile, and 
considering the acceleration of technical advances, most technolo- 
gically invasive sense of this term (p. 39). 


We can only register our agreement with Derrida that this triple structure 
of political, mediatic and academic discourses is held together, as he says, 
by a ‘single apparatus’ which 1s not only pervasive throughout Europe 
but also, as he superbly puts it, ‘technologically issasive’ in all the public 





* It 1s somewhat cunous that having said emphatically that he had been opposed to 
‘everything’ that the Communist parties ever did, he now designates, in the 
passage we have just quoted, these very states as the ones ‘that ettempted to put~~ 
into effect? what be clearly calls ‘the revolutionary model in its Maruist 
inspiration’. There would appear to be 2 logical inconsistency between that total 
reyection and this description. 
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and private domains. Elsewhere, he remarks that the nse to dominance of 
this interlocking structure of Western discourses coincided with and 
greatly contributed to the collapse of the existing socialist regimes We 
may add that this global conjuncture, in which even social democracy, let 
alone communism, had entered a period of secular decline throughout 
northern and western zones of Europe, giving way to frankly right-wing 
regimes and pushing the remaining social-democratic regimes further to 
the right, contributed not only to the collapse of the Communist 
governments but also to the srinwpb of precisely those right-wing 
ideologies in those polities too that emerged out of the Communist 
collapse, ın the former ussz as much as in Eastern Europe and the former 
Yugoslavia, to the extent that even the Left ın these turbulent zones no 
longer offers any fundamental opposition to marketization as such. Had 
the labour movement been vigorous in Western Europe, with flourishing 
cultures of the Left in civil society and regimes of at least left-wing social 
democracy if not a real Left Front in place in the major West European 
countries, the regimes that ensued out of the collapse of communism 
would have been very different. Not for the first time in modern history, it 
was in the existing realities of Western Europe that the fate of the East 
European regimes, not to speak of the former ussr and Yugoslavia, was 
ed. 


Derrida does not address this issue. Nor does he consider what the ant- 
Marxisms of a whole host of post-’68 radicalisms in Western Europe 
might have contributed to the decline, at least in academic circles, of that 
very Marxism whose advertised demise has prompted him to make this 
eloquent intervention. The outcome—outright nght-wing hegemony in 
consequence of the collapse of communism—produces in him, however, 

a very great disturbance, and logically so. In a particularly ambiguous 
historical conjuncture—which was marked by the lapsing of the 
Khrushchev reforms in the Soviet Union; the French 1968; the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia; the movements of national liberation 1n Vietnam and 
elsewhere in Africa and Asia; the emergence of a ‘New Left’ in diverse 
Western countries—ain that conjuncture, poststructuralism generally, and 
Derrida’s own deconstructionist project individually, had presented 
itself, in the sphere of intellectual productions, as an alternative bots to 
Marxism and to conservatism. We shall not comment here on how much 
of a real political alternative it has been. Suffice it to say simply that the 
influence that deconstruction came to command in sections of the non- 
communist (often anti-communist), academic Left in American and 
European universities was certainly facilitated by the fact that it was sofa 
discourse of the Right—even though many Marxists, including myself, 
have argued that in its unconditional war against political Marxism, 1n its 
antipathy toward working-class organizations and against organized 
politics of the Left, and in 1ts advocacy of a global hermeneutics of 
suspicion, it unwittingly costribated to openings for resurgence of a fully 
fledged right-wing intelligentsia. 


And I do mean it when I speak of ‘unwitting contmbution’. I say 
‘unwitting’ because whatever other reservations I have about Dernda’s 
work and influence (more about Derndeans, actually, than about 
himself), I have never thought of him as a man of the Right; and, surely, 
he hasn’t actively soxght the company of the right-wingers or the triumph 
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of their “‘dogmatics’, nor 1s this by any means the first time that he has 
declared affiliation with what he himself calls ‘a certain spint of 
Marxism’.? It is nevertheless symptomatic that even in this text—1n this 
mode of ‘reconciling’—Dernida takes no measure of how the great many 
attacks on political Marxism that have been launched by deconstructio- 
nists, especially in America, share a philosophical space with straghtfor- 
ward liberalist pragmatics and have been, in their political rhetoric, quite 
as shrill as that right-wing ‘dogmatics’ which he here deplores. Surely, he 
ought not to be held answerable for the deeds of those who invoke his 
name; and deconstruction has been too much an affair of narrow academic 
confines to have contributed greatly to the global trumph of capitalism, 
even if it so desired. Nevertheless, when he raises the issue of ‘scholarly or 
academic culture’, more specifically of ‘theorists of literature ... whose 
discourse is itself relayed by the academic and commercial press’, then, 
surely, he might have considered the connections between deconstruc- 
tionists and routine anti-communisms, especially in the United States 
where, by academic standards, his influence has been very large. Nor 1s it 
at all clear from the text at hand how—beyond his very salutary affiliation 
with what he calls ‘a certain spirit of Marxism’, and beyond the 
metaphorical language of ‘inheritance’ and ‘promise of Marxism’—the 
politics he recommends 1s fundamentally different from the more ~ 
sophisticated, less cruel kinds of liberalism. 


Derrida 1s certainly not a man of the Right, as I just said. If I were to detail 
my own sense of his political location, I would have to take into account 
such legacies as that of romanticism, anarchism, surrealism, even some 
strands of political liberalism, but not of the conservative Right. So, it is 
useful to recognize that when Derrida uses the metaphors of ‘inhentance’, 
of ‘mourning’, and of ‘promise’ he does so from a genuine sense of loss, 
because the resurgence of the Right has been surely as agonizing for him 
as ıt would be, from a very different standpoint, for a Marxist. He has 
chosen the fons of his writing ın this text very carefully. It 1s the tone of a 
dirge, a sermon to the vanquished, a language of healing the wounds so 
that new promises may be made that those promises of old shall be kept, 
even though in a new way. Listen, for example, to the following, so as to 
have some sense of this tose, part sermon, part dirge: x 
We must pass by here, we too, we must pass over in silence, as low 
as possible to the earth, the return of an animal: not the figure of an 
old mole (‘Well said, old Mole’), nor of a certain hedgehog, but 
more precisely of a ‘fretfull Porpentine’ that the spirit of the Father 
is then getting ready to conjure away by removing an ‘eternal 
blazon’ from ‘ears of flesh and blood’ (p. 58). 


It 1s in this oss, more than anything else, that one detects Derrida’s will of 
reconciling himself to that which he has ın the past largely opposed. But 
how does he translate this will to reconciling into analytic understanding 


9 For an earlier expression of this affiliation, and especially for the very complex 
matter of Derrida’s great personal regard for Althusser as well as disagreements” ~ 
between them, see ‘Poliucs and Fnendship An Interview with Jacques Derrida’ 
and Dernda’s graveside oration after Althusser’s death in E. Ann Kaplan and 
Michael Sprinker, eds, The Althassertan Lagacy, Verso, London 1993. 
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of the past, political projection into the future, and an understanding of 
that very thing, namely Marxism, to which he is now reconciling? 


His denunciation of the neo-liberal consensus 1s accompanied by an 
equally acute sense of the Aiad of Europe that is emerging: ‘As at the time 
of the Manifesto,’ he says, ‘a European alliance is formed which is haunted 
by what ıt excludes, combats, or represses’ (p. 44). Derrida’s style here is 
as illusive as ever, but we can reasonably read—possibly over-read—him 
as referring to a great many things: states of Eastern Europe and the 
Balkan regions which this new Europe of the Union will assimilate only 
selectively, and largely as its peripheral pools of cheap labour; the non- 
European minorities which are stranded within this Europe so trium- 
phantly Westerr, a whole range of non-European countries that North 
America and Western Europe treat only as objects of plunder, 
destruction, surveillance and policing. On this, we can agree with Derrida 
wholeheartedly. But his phrasing seems also to suggest that this 
exclusionary thrust in European politics is a consequence of, or at least a 
marked feature in, the process that 1s bringing about the Union. Strictly 
speaking, that is incorrect. Xenophobia ıs much more acute among the 
Thatcherites, nationalists and fascists than among the die-hard European 
Unionists or in the Brussels bureaucracy. What has happened, rather, 1s 
that the balance of social forces in individual countries in Europe has 
moved so much to the Right, and the Union is feeling such pressures from 
so many directions, that it is in the process of writing a compact, in such 
areas as immigration laws, which reflects those pressures. 


Be that as ıt may. This line of Derrida’s thought is at its clearest in his 
critique of Fukuyama’s conception of the world as an object of neo-liberal 
globalization. Let me quote a significant passage: 


If one takes into account that elsewhere he [Fukuyama] treats as an 
almost negligible exception the fact that what he with equanimity 
calls ‘the Islamic world’ does not enter into the ‘general consensus’ 
that, he says, seems to be taking shape around ‘liberal democracy’ 
[p. 211], one can form at least a hypothesis about what angle 
Fukuyama chooses to privilege in the eschatological triangle. The 
model of the liberal state to which he explicitly lays claim 1s not only 
that of Hegel who privileges the ‘Christian vision’. If ‘the existence 
of the state 1s the coming of God into the world,’ as one reads in The 
Philosophy of Right invoked by Fukuyama, this coming has the sense 
of a Christian event. The French Revolution would have been ‘the 
event that took the Christian vision of a free and equal society, and 
implanted it here on earth’ [p. 199 and passim]. This end of History 
is essentially a Chnstian eschatology. It is consistent with the 
current discourse of the Pope on the European Community: 
destined to become a Christian state or super-state, this community 
would still belong therefore to some Holy Alliance (pp. 43-4). 


Not the least refreshing aspect of this passage 1s Derrida’s lucid sense that 
a certain narrow-minded religious particularism—a conviction that what 
we have at hand is a religio-cultural clash of opposed c1vilizatons—1s a 
characteristic today not only of some Islamicist countries but also of the 
West itself, capitalist Europe itself, in its moment of greatest truumph. 
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One may even read into his formulation a sense that, given its wealth and 
weaponry and ‘technologically invasive’ dogmatics, the recasting of the 
European Union in the image of a Holy Alliance is likely to give it far 
greater ageressivity than what such configurations as the fundamentalist- 
Islamicist one could muster. Derrida’s warning here is well taken, even 
though a very plausible counter-argument should also be kept ın mind, to 
the effect that within the existing conjuncture of the balance of class and ~ 
other political forces in Europe the Union appears both irreversible and in 
many ways a progressive step; and that whether or not the impending 
Union is to become a Holy Alliance—a rejuvenated Christendom; a 
White Men’s Club—will itself depend substantially on how well a Left 
position can be articulated and defended within Europe, and how much 
the Left itself can be made to commit itself to making Europe a truly open 
society, contrary to what the Thatchers and Le Pens of this world want. 


Much of what Dernda says on this account one can accept readily, with a 
sense of comradeship, the past acrimonies between Marxism and 
deconstructionism notwithstanding. But what does he pose against the 
neo-liberal consensus and the particularist closures of Europe, as he 
speaks, in his own words, ‘... in the name of a new Enlightenment for the 
century to come.’ (p. 55)."° First, an affirmation of Deconstruction itselfas ~ 
a radicalization of Marxism, as follows: i 


Deconstruction has never had any sense or interest, in my view at 
least, except as a radicalization, which 1s to say also ow the tradition of 
a certain Marxism, in a certain spirit of Marxism. There has been, 
then, this attempted radicalization of Marxism called deconstruc- 
tion ... But a radicalization is always indebted to the very thing it 
tadicalizes (p. 56; emphasis in the original). 


That deconstruction has been a radicalization of Marxism I shall not 
accept, but Derrida is welcome to his view; and what he means by 
radicalization will become clear in the next passage I am about to quote 
from his text. The point I wish to emphasize, however, 1s that Derrida is 
somewhat suppressing, somewhat rewriting the history of deconstruc- 4 
tion when he claims that ‘deconstruction has never had any sense or ` 
interest’ in breaking with Marxism, or when he keeps insisting that 
deconstruction has always been a close relative of Marxism, only more 
radical. We shall not comment on the kind of parity that Derrida seeks to 
establish here (and elsewhere) between deconstruction, which has for 
over a quarter-century been essentially a textual hermeneutic ın some 
lumited academic circles, and Marxism which has had, for better or worse 
(mostly for the better, I should say), a rather substantial role in the history 
of the world in the twentieth century, even if we ignore its origins in the 


1° Derrida’s use of the word ‘Enlightenment’ here appears deliberate and 1s in any 
case salutary, considering that in much writing that invokes his name, as it 
emanates especially from North America and the so-called Indian diaspora, 
‘Enlightenment’ often appears as something of an evil empire, straddling a couple 

of centuries and constituting all modern colomialisms and imperialisms. Further ~~ 
along in the book, in the chapter entitled “Wears and Tears’, he puts the matter 
even more directly: ‘Tt [Marxism] is heir to a spint of the Enlightenment which 
must not be renounced.’ 
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nineteenth. That aside, it is certainly true that Derrida himself has 
generally kept his distance from the more egregious kinds of anti-Marxist 
radicalisms. However, a great many of his close colleagues in North 
America, Yale in particular, who were so instrumental in obtaining for 
Derrida his international status and from whom Dernda is not known to 
have distanced himself, had hardly any use for Marxism; some have been 
more hostile than others, but a hostility toward Marmsm has been a 
commoh feature among them. More generally, it 1s a remarkable feature 
of Derrida’s own account that all the error and evil seems to be on the side 
of a great many spints of Marxism whereas the history of deconstruction 
comes out altogether unscathed."' For a philosopher so justly famous for 
deconstructing all rhetorics of innocence, this unproblematic account of 
deconstruction’s own location in recent intellectual history 1s at least very 


surpnsing. 
An Ambiguous Radicalization 


With this clarification 10 hand, let us look at the second step Derrida then 
takes, repeating the charge that what even the most ‘vigilant’ of Marxist 
philosophers have understood as the thought of Karl Marx 1s simply a 
‘teleology’ that ‘cancels historicity’. Then, in a radicalization of 
Heidegger, he identifies true ‘historicity’ as an ‘event-ness’ which serves 
as a threshold for the ‘messianic’, as follows: 


Permit me to recall very briefly that a certain deconstructive 
procedure, at least the one ın which I thought I had to engage, 
consisted from the outset ın putting into question the onto-theo- 
but algo archeo-teleological concept of history—in Hegel, Marx, or 
even in the epochal thinking of Heidegger. Not in order to oppose 
it with an end of history or an ahistoricity, but, on the contrary, in 
order to show that this onto-theo-archeo-teleology locks up, 
neutralizes, and finally cancels historicity. It was then a matter of 
thinking another historicity—not a new history or still less a ‘new 
historicism’, but another opening of event-ness as historicity that 
permitted one not to renounce, but on the contrary 4 open wp access to 
an affirmative thinking of the messianic and emancipatory promise as promise 
(p. 52; emphasis added). 


I must confess that this identification of ‘historicity’ with opening up 
‘access’ to ‘the messianic’ leaves me somewhat speechless. Even so, ıt is 
useful to note that on Derrida’s view his going beyond Hegel, beyond 
Marx, and even beyond Heidegger who comes 1n here for special praise, 
was always designed to recoup precisely ‘the messianic’. In a related 
passage, a messianic kind of emancipation is identified with Marxism even 
more directly: 


Now, if there is a spit of Marxism which I will never be ready to 
renounce, it 1s not only the critical idea or the questioning stance... 





™ Derrida notes in his book, with some pleasure: ‘Certain Soviet philosophers 
told me in Moscow a few years ago: the best translation of perestrezka was still 
“deconstruction”. I would have liked to say to Deronda (provided that it was 
taken in the spirit of a joke): “But look at what happened to perestroika” 
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Tt 1s rather a certain emancipatory and messianse affirmation, a certain 
experience of the promise that one can try to liberate from any 
dogmatics and even from any metaphysico-religious determi- 
nation, from any wesstanism (p. 54). 


Marxism 1s thus identified with the “questioning stance’, which is familiar 
enough from the self-definitions of Marxism itself, but ıt 1s then quickly 
identified, even more strongly, with ‘wesstzasic affirmation’ which 13 
sought to be released not only from ‘metaphysico-religious determi- 
nation’ but also from what he simply calls ‘dogmatics’. This second use of 
the word ‘dogmatics’ is significant. Earlier in the text, specifically in the 
passage I have quoted already, Derrida had denounced the ‘dogmatics’ of 
the Right; now he is speaking of the ‘dogmatics’ of the Left, and even 
though he does not say so, he ıs clearly debunking, under the heading of 
this second ‘dogmatics’, all those organized forms of politics which have 
hitherto affiliated themselves with the name of Marx (including, notably, 
‘the Soviet Union, the International of Communist parties and everything 
that resulted from them’, as he had earlier put it). We are thus on a very 
familiar territory: deconstruction as the Third Way, opposed certainly to 
the Right but also to ‘everything’, as he put it earlier, that the word 
‘International’ has historically signified. We have detected a certain 
paradox already: neither the political nor the philosophical traditions 
usually associated with the name of Marx are allowed to be identified with 
what Derrida takes to be the ‘spirit of Marx’, and yet it is the defeat of those 
traditions that is identified as the moment of the death of Marx, which 
then becomes the occasion of this mourning. This paradox is now 
compounded further: ın order to identify himself with this ‘certain spirit 
of Marx’ Derrida must not only strip Marxism of all its political practices 
and philosophical traditions but also then recoup it only in the 
indeterminacy of a ‘promise’, in a “‘messianic-eschatological’ mode. 


As words like ‘messianism’ and ‘messianic’ grow to haunt the latter part 
of Derrida’s text so frequently, one is relieved to find that he 1s keeping his 
distance from metaphysics and religion. It would appear that Derrida is 
inspired here by Benjamin’s virtually eschatological attempts to reconcile 
Marxism with Jewish mysticism. In a sense, what we have at hand 1s 
Derrida’s rewriting of Benjamin’s reflections on the Angel of History, but 
without Benjamin’s actual location within Jewish mysticism (hence, 
perhaps, the proviso that he wishes to detach ‘the messianic’ from 
‘messianism’); all that is left of that side of Benjamin’s torment ts the 
language, the rhetorical play of an emancipation at once secular and 
messianic: the image of the hopes of humankind once invested in religion, 
then invested in Marxism, now to be re-invested, as Derrida would have 
it, ın deconstructionist ‘radicalization’. It ss a relief, as I said, that 
Derrida’s messianism claims to be free of ‘metaphysico-religious 
determination’, but what is the crux of the dogwatics from which he seeks 
to liberate his messianic project: 


One may continue to speak of domination in a field of forces not 
only while suspending this ultimate support that would be the 
idenuty and self-identity of a social class, but even while suspending 
the credit extended to what Marx calls the idea, the determination of 
the superstructure as idea, ideal or ideological representation, 
indeed even the discursive form of this representation (p. 41). 


The condition of being free of ‘dogmatics’, then, 18 that we speak of 
‘domination’—a significant Nietzschean word, which Derrida uses here 
roughly as Foucault used to speak of ‘power’, as a virtually transcendent 
category—without ever referring to ‘identity or self-idenuty of social 
class’, or of ‘superstructure’ or even ‘ideological representation, indeed 
even the discursive form of this representation’. It is on the ground of 
such renunciation—of social class, of ideology and its representations, of 
the idea of superstructure—that the coming of a ‘new International’ is 
announced—now that the Second, the Third and even the Fourth are 
dead. And, what 1s this International? 


It [the ‘new International’] 1s an untimely link, without status, 
without ttle, and without name, barely public even if it is not 
clandestine, without contract, ‘out of joint’, without coordination, 
without party, without country, without national community 
(International before, across, and beyond any national determi- 
nation), without co-citizenship, without common belonging to a 
class. The name of new International is given here to what calls to 
the friendship of an alliance without institution among those who, 
even if they no longer believe or never believed in the socialist- 
Marzist International, in the dictatorship of the proletariat, ın the 
messiano-eschatological role of the universal union of the proletar- 
ians of all lands, continue to be inspired by at least one of the spirits 
of Marx or of Marxism (they now know that there 1s wore than ons) 
and 1n order to ally themselves, in a new, concrete, and real way, 
even if this alliance no longer takes the form of a party or of a 
workers’ international, but rather of a kind of counter-conjuration, 
in the (theoretical and practical) critique of the state of international 
law, the concepts of state and nation, and so forth: in order to renew 
this critique, and especially to radicalize it (p. 53). 


It is really quite remarkable how much this ‘new International’ is defined 
in terms of what st 18 not, how little in terms of what it 1s or might be. We 
had already renounced, in order to be free of ‘dogmatics’, a very large part 
of Marxist conceptual apparatus: social class, ideology, superstructure. 
Now we are invited, in the process of reconciling Marxism with 
deconstruction, to locate ourselves squarely in an extreme form of anti- 
politics: ‘barely public ... without coordination, without party, without 
country, . . . without co-citizenship, without common belonging to a class 
_ . alliance without instttution ...a kind of counter-conjuration’, and so 
on. Derrida does tell us that the task of the ‘new International’ is to 
produce ‘critiques’ ( a very wriferfy ‘International’, it seems) and he also 
specifies the objects of ‘critique’ (nation, state, international law) but it 
remains unclear, beyond much explicit negativity (not this, not that) and 
beyond much voluntarism that is clearly implied, just »o, other than 
some writers of critiques, are to be in this International. At least some 
phrases (‘barely public’, ‘a kind of counter-conjuration’) suggest 
something resembling a Masonic order. 


Derrida does not specify what directions the critiques are to take, but the 
projected objects of the critiques of this ‘new International’ (nation, state, 
international law) are also remarkably unsurprising. A case could be 
made, I think, that, more than any other category (including, I think, the 
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category of ‘class’), both ‘nation’ and ‘state’ have been the very special 
objects of political thought over at least the past two decades, if not the 
past two centuries, from virtually every vantage point. Within contem- 
porary France, this would notably include Etienne Balibar’s scrupulous 
reconstructions of European political philosophy of the past two hundred 
years (via Kant, Fichte, Hegel and much besides) with specific reference 
to ‘nation’. What new directions these projected critiques of nation and 
state are to take Derrida does not say, so we are left to speculating about 
the directions of his own future work. The same applies to the reference to 
“international law’. Is he announcing the intent to offer, in future texts, the 
workings of this ‘law’ on the international scale, much as Foucault 
assembled his narratives of the regimes of regulation and surveillance 
essentially in national frameworks? Or ıs he speaking, again in the 
language of metaphor, of what Marxists have usually called ‘imperialism’? 
In Derrida’s language of metaphoric indirection, the range of possibilities 
remain infinite. 


But what Asad of critique is this ‘International’ to produce? 


This critique belongs to the movement of an experience open to the 
absolute future of what is coming, that is to say, a necessarily 
indeterminate, abstract, desert-like experience that 18 codified, 
exposed, given up to its waiting for the other and for the event. In 
its pure formality, in the tndetermination that ıt requires, one may 
find yet another affinity between it and a certain messianic spirit (p. 
54) ... Barely deserving the name community, the new Inter- 
national belongs only to anonymity (p. 55). 


The remarkable feature of Derrida’s ‘new International’—another name 
for ‘anonymity’, ıt seems—is not only that it absolutizes the monadic 
individuals who constitute no ‘community’ but that it announces itself, 
quite aside from 1ts Heideggerian echoes, in virtually religious cadences. 
For, if phrases like ‘the absolute future of what is coming’ invoke so many 
latent images of a Second Coming, in other phrases like ‘desert-like 
experience’ or ‘waiting for the other and for the event’, and in the 
invocation of an ‘experience’ that is at once ‘indeterminate’ and already 
‘codified’, we hear that powerful language of religious surrender and 
renunciation that is common to the mystical traditions in all three major 
monotheistic religions. No wonder, then, that the announced ‘new 
International’ has the quality, more or less, of a Masonic order. 


The Settling of Accounts 


Let us attend finally, before concluding our reflections, to the two main 
motifs in this text: Spectrality and Debt. Both are deployed in doubled 
registers: Hamlet’s Ghost and the ghost of Marx," our debt to Marx and 
the Third World’s debt to the advanced capitalist countries. There is 
certainly textual pleasure in this play of doubleness, and far be it from 


12 In his book, Derrida’s deconstructive, detailed but very selective reading of ~ 


several of Marx’s texts relies heavily on the figure of the ghost and the umage of 
‘haunting’ ın the rhetorical structure of many passages ın those writings. I regret 
that I cannot now take up the matter of his protocols in that reading. 
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Derrida to suggest literal parallels. Difficulties nevertheless abound. A 
central difficulty in Shakespeare’s text, which supplies the main motif for 
Derrida’s, 1s that the murder of the Father and the alleged incest, which set 
the play going, come to us not as verifiable ‘facts of the case’, enacted on 
the stage, but as rumour whispered in Hamlet’s ear by a ghost, so that the 
spectrality of the ghost, who returns to tell the tale, 1s itself the main cause 
of our scepticism as to the ‘facts of the case’ even a8 we get absorbed in the 
action of the play. Hence the famous questions: is the ghost itself a spectre 
of Hamlet’s own imagination, even an incestuous inclination? Is the ghost 
truthful or merely malevolent? In short, the central issue of the swrshability 
of acconnt. 


In the quotation that opens Derrida’s text, we detect an identification with 
Hamlet; in the one that appears toward the very end (‘the foule crimes 
done in my dayes of Nature/... that I am forbid/To tel the secrets of my 
Prison-House’), we detect a similar identification with the Ghost."} So we 
have another kind of doubling: the ambiguities of Derrida’s own 
situating of himself between Hamlet and his ghost, but also alongside 
each, parallel but disjunct, in a play of identity and difference. And what 
happens, in this play of plays, to reliability of accounts? How was the 
Father murdered, and how are we to dispose of the matter of incest, as 
charge and as desire? (Dare we suggest something of an incestuous desire 
floating between its ‘radicalization’ and Marxism itself?) Shakespeare 
exercises a very deliberate, very authorial kind of authority in withhold- 
ing from us the means to verify the truthfulness or lack of it in the account 
we get from the ghost. Could we ask, then, similar questions about 
Derrida’s textual construction? What about bis Marx—this ‘certain spirit 
of Marx’—whom Derrida invokes, as the occasion of his mourning? Is 
this particular Marx, spectrality and all, a figment of Derrida’s 
imagination, as dis ghost might have been of Hamlet’s? How did the death 
of Marxism come about? How reliable is ¢h1s account which rests on the 
claim that the ultimate death was already foreknown, to the writer of this 
account, since at least ‘the beginning of the fifties’, so that the final 
announcement of the death produces only ‘the trouble of a “déjà vu”, and 
even of a certain “toujours déjà vu”? Must all other ‘spectres of Marx’ be 
dispensed with so that ‘a certain spirit of Marx’ may remain for Derrida to 
affect an impossible but impassioned reconciliation? Whole histories 
discarded as so much rubbish, so as to retrieve, well, not exactly a corpse 
but spectrality? Before announcing the coming of the ‘new International’, 
Derrida tells us pointedly that he never had any use for the older ones. 
Might it be that there is in Derrida’s text a misrecognition? We might at 
least entertain the possibility that the anti-politics he advocates might well 
bring us not a ‘new Intemational’ but a mere Fortinbras—a ‘new’ order 
that is a variant of the very old one, a systemic restoration that comes 
about through a process that neither his ghost nor Hamlet could 
anticipate or survive. 


About the doubleness of debt—ours to Marx, the Third World’s to 
imperialism—and about a possible disjunction, I shall be brief. Derrida 
ne 


'S At the end of his book we also find a third, deliciously self-ironic 
identification—and ironic also about the actual occasion of his oraton—with 
Horano, again through a quotation: ‘Thou art a scholar; speak to it, Horatio.’ 
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does not exactly say so, but there appears to me a rather large difference 
between the two debts. The debt to Marx, I think, needs to be paid and 
settled, whereas the Third World debt ought to be sumply cancelled. Where 
do we stand, then, ın this play of disjunction, between settlement and 
cancellation? If we are not to end up cancelling our debt to Marx and start 
advocating the paying of the Third World debt, ıt might be best to start 
thinking somewhat more accurately, less metaphorically and 


performatively. 


What, in the end, do we make of this act of reconciling Marxism with 
deconstruction which presupposes the abandoning of all the familiar 
categories of political Marxism, and which affects this reconciling on 
grounds that are not only messianic ın self-declaration but also replete 
with a powerful religious ımagery, even though Dernda repeatedly 
affirms that for him ‘the messianic’ is sof religious? There 1s in this text, I 
think, a certain nobility of gesture: a refusal to 1dentify with the neo- 
liberal victors, a refusal to surrender one’s own oppositional stance, an 
affirmation of a will to endure beyond the triumphalism of the Right, even 
the courage to identify with Marxism at a moment of European history 
when tt is more difficult to do so than ıt has been at other moments in the 
past. For this, I think, one naturally feels a certain affinity with Derrida. 
But Derrida still seems far too reluctant to undertake for deconstruction 
that autocritique which he recommends to Marxism. No one needs the 
reminder that the whole Euro-American edifice of deconstruction 1s 
deeply intertwined with Derrida’s name; and no one, I’m sure, needs to 
teach Derrida the crucial importance of proper nouns in the many 
syntaxes of this world. Deconstruction has always been primarily a textual 
hermeneutic; in its political declarations it has always involved, to my 
understanding, not just extravagance but also too much methodological 
individualism, too voluntanstic a notion of social relations and of the 
politics that inevitably ensues from those relations. It is odd that in 
affirming his assoctation with Marxism—or as he puts ıt, ‘a certain spint 
of Marxism’—Dernida yields none of these grounds, restates them ın fact 
with great firmness, introducing now a tone of religious suffering at odds 
with deconstruction’s own virtually euphoric self-affirmations of the past. 


And what has been our own undertaking in the present text? Simply put: a 
deconstructive solidanty with ‘a certain spirit of Dernda—with his 
affirmative gesture in the face of all contrary winds. And the winds are 
strong! We are glad to say, as he himself says, that he is one of us. This 
new-found solidanty involves no acceptance of the principal categories of 
deconstruction on our part, beyond the application of certain deconstruc- 
tive procedures of reading to his own text, just as his own gesture of 
affiliation with Marx includes the acceptance neither of the principal 
categories of political Marxism nor of the slightest responsibility for any 
part of its history. Ours is, as I said, a deconstructive solidarity. 


Carlo Ginzburg 


Killing a Chinese Mandarin: 
The Moral Implications of Distance 


The tension between natural law and history—the theme of this series of 
lectures’—has come down to us, as so many other ideas, from the ancient 
Greeks. In a most famous passage of his Rhetoric (1373b) Aristotle put itio 
this way: 


Justice and injustice have been defined in reference to laws and 
persons in two ways. Now there are two kinds of laws, particular 
and general. By particular laws I mean those established by each 
people in reference to themselves, which again are divided into 
written and unwritten; by general laws I mean those based upon 
nature (xara @vaw). In fact, there is a general idea of just and unjust 
in accordance with nature, as all men in a manner divine, even if 
there is neither communication nor agreement between them. This 
is what Antigone in Sophocles evidently means, when she declares 
that ıt is just, though forbidden, to bury Polynices, as being 
naturally just: For neither today nor yesterday, but from all 
eternity, these statutes live and no man knoweth whence they 
came.”* 


Let us briefly recall the context of these words. Aristotle is analysing the 
different parts of rhetonc: deliberative, forensic, epideictic (that 18, 
oratory which deals with praise or blame). The opposition between 
written particular law, on the one hand, and unwritten general law, on the 
other, takes place within the section on forensic rhetoric. Aristotle does 


‘Killing a Chinese Mandann: The Moral Implications of Distance’ will be 
published in Olwen Hufton, ed., Histerical Change and Haman Rights: The Oxford 
Amnesty Lectures 1994, Basic Books, a divison of HarperCollins Publishers Inc., 
December 1994. It 18 reprinted by arrangement with the publisher. 
1 I am very grateful to Jean-Christophe Curelop, who polished my English; to 
Pier Cesare Bori, Alberto Gajano, Samuel R. Gilbert, Stefano Levi della Torre, 
Francesco Orlando, Adnano Prospen, who helped my research; to Perry 
Anderson for his comments. 
* Aristotle, The “Arf of Rhersric, Loeb Classical Library, p. 139ff. The various 
tions of Antgone, from Aristotle to our contemporanes, have been 
analysed by G. Steiner, Astigeses, Oxford 1986. 
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not bother to demonstrate the existence of unwritten general law: he takes 
it as natural, and therefore self-evident. 


Aristotle seems to suggest that what 1s ‘based upon nature (xarà ġúow)’ is 
unrelated to specific times and places. But some passages of the second 
book of Réetoric suggest a different view. Aristotle is examining in detail 
the different emotions used by the orator to convince his audience. Pity, 
for intance (1386a): 


The persons men pity are those whom they know, provided they 
are not too closely connected with them; for if they are, they feel the 
same as if they themselves were likely to suffer. (...) The terrible is 
different from the pitiable (rò ydp Sewdv érepov rot eAAcewod), for it 
drives out pity, and often serves to produce the opposing feeling. 
Further, the nearness of the ternble makes men pity. Men also pity 
those who resemble them ın age, character, habits, position, or 
family; for all such relations make a man more likely to think that 
their misfortune may befall him as well. For, in general, here also we 
may conclude that all that men fear in regard to themselves excites 
their pity when others are the victims. And since sufferings are 
pitiable when they appear close at hand, while those that are past ten 
thousand years backwards or forwards, either do not excite pity at 
all or only in a less degree, because men neither expect the one nor 
remember the other, it follows that those who contnbute to the 
effect by gestures, voices, dress, and dramatic action generally, are 
more pitiable; for they make the evil appear close at hand, setting it 
before our eyes as esther future or past. And disasters that have just 
happened or are soon about to happen excite more pity for the same 


Treason. 


We come across the same argument in the section about envy. People 
‘envy those who are near them in time, place, age, and reputation, whence 
it was said “Kinship knows how to envy also”; and those with whom they 
are in nvalry, who are those just spoken of, for no man tries to rival those 
who lived ten thousand years ago, or are about to be bom, or are already 
dead; nor those who live near the Pillars of Hercules; nor those who, in his ` 
own opinion or in that of others, are either far inferior or supertor to 
him...’ 


In Aristotle’s view the emotions analysed in the second book of Rherorse 
are undoubtedly based upon nature (xarà pýow). But he submitted them, 





3 As a footnote I would like to point out that the 1926 translation from the Loeb 
Classical Library I just quoted—‘As all mex in 2 manner divine ... NO wan 
knoweth’—has today 2 sexist nuance which 1s absent in the Greek orginal texts. 
This 1s not a minor detail, in so far as both Sophocles and Anstotle use neuter 
terms (obeis, nobody, rdyres, all) in passages ascribed, respectively, toa feminine 
character, Antigone, or meant to introduce the same feminine character as a 
prominent example. Natural law, as those neuter terms emphasize, embraces both 
men and women. Antigone, therefore, speaks the voice of generality; on the 
contrary, the written (and, we may add, masculine) law in the name of which 
Creontes forbids the burial of Polyaices, 1s, ın Amstotle’s words, a ‘particular law’ 
(véudv tdy dv Bior). 

4 Anstotle, The ‘Art’ ef Rhetoric, p. 2278. 
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as we would say today, to specific historical and geographical limitations. 
In Plato’s mythical account the kingdom of Atlantis had flourished nine 
thousand years before Solon. Aristotle uses an even larger figure—‘ten 
thousand years’ (uvpioorév)—in order to suggest a time, either past or 
future, so remote as to prevent us from identifying, either in a positive or 
ina negative way, with the emotions of other human beings. The allusion 
to the Pillars of Hercules conveys similar implications: the lands and seas 
beyond the border of the Mediterranean were supposed to be inhabited by 
savages or monsters, according to legendary traditions which later on 
were projected unto the disciple of Aristotle, Alexander the Great.’ 


But Anstotle’s remarks on the chronological and geographical limits of 
pity and envy cannot be referred to an opposition between reality and 
myth. Mythical characters could also trigger powerful emotions, 
especially on stage. In his Poetics Aristotle remarks that tragedy focuses on 
‘incidents arousing fear and pity’ (radryrpofepay xa: deed ... 
punrun) (1452b). He specifies them in these terms: ‘Such must 
necessarily be the actions of friends to each other or of enemies or of 
people that are neither. Now if an enemy does it to an enemy, there is 
nothing pitiable either in the deed or the intention, except so far as the 
actual calamity goes. Nor would there be if they were neither friends nor 
enemies. But when these calamities happen among friends, when for 
instance brother kills brother, or son father, or mother son, or son 
mother—either kills or intends to kill, or does something of the kind, that 
is what we must look for (145 3b).° 


Fratslls, coltelli; Lontano dagli occhi, lontano dal cuore. These two Italan 
proverbs (meaning, respectively: “Brothers, knives’; ‘Out of sight, out of 
mind’) graphically convey the contradictory implications stressed by 
Aristotle both in his Poetics and in his Rhetoric. If extreme distance leads to 
indifference, extreme closeness can lead either to pity or to destructive 
rivalry. This ambivalence, which found a powerful expression on the 
Greek stage, was part of everyday experience in the face-to-face society 10 
which Anstotle lived. 


The Morality of the Blind 


I will examine now a very different text, written two thousand years later 
by Diderot: Extretim dua pèrs avec ses enfants, ou du danger de se metire aw- 
dessus des lois (‘Conversation of a Father with His Children, or the Danger 
of Putting Oneself above the Laws’) first published in 17737 


In a broken, abrupt style inspired by Sterne’s Tristram Shandy Diderot 
describes a conversation which took place in his father’s house, during a 
peaceful winter evening. People come and go, telling anecdotes and 
memories which revolve around a single issue, the relationship between 
written law and moral principles: that 1s, the ‘particular’ and the ‘general’ 
law, as Aristotle would have said, embodied by Diderot the father and 





5 See P. Vidal-Naquet, ‘L’Atlantide et les nations’, in La Démocratie grecque ym 
d ailleurs, Paris 1990, p. 139ff 

6 Aristotle, The Postics.. , Loeb Classical Library, London 1965, pp. 45, 51- 

7 D. Diderot, Ovspres, ed. A Billy, Paris 1951, pp. 759-81 


Diderot the son respectively.* Are we entitled to violate the written law in 
order to protect the general principles of morality? Is a doctor allowed to 
refuse to heal a wounded criminal? Is it morally legitimate to destroy an 
unjust will which would disinherit a group of poor people for the 
exclusive benefit of a selfish rich man? In reworking the text of the 
Entretiens which had appeared in 1773, Diderot added a rather ill-woven 
digression. A hatter comes to tell his story. He had taken care of his sick ~ 
wife for eighteen years; after her death, having no money left, he had 
taken his wife’s dowry, which according to the law should have gone 
instead to her relatives; was he right or wrong? A debate follows. Diderot 
the father insists that the hatter should give back the money he had tllicitly 
taken for himself. 


The hatter replied brusquely: 

‘No, Monsieur, I shall go away, I shall go to Geneva.’ 

‘And you expect to leave your remorse behind?’ 

‘I don’t know; but I shall go to Geneva.’ 

‘Go wherever you choose, conscience will infallbly follow you.’ 


‘We agreed,’ Diderot writes, ‘that perhaps distance in space or time 
weakened all feelings and all sorts of guilty conscience, even of crime. The | 
assassin, removed to the shores of China, can no longer see the corpse 
which he left bleeding on the banks of the Seine. Remorse springs perhaps 
less from horror of oneself than from fear of others; less from shame at 
what one has done than from the blame and punishment it would bring if 
it were found out...’ 


In his Supplement to Bongasmvsile’s Voyage Diderot will argue that sexuality, 
being a natural activity, should be exempt from any sort of moral or 
juridical constraint. In the Cossersation of a Father with His Children be 
seems to suggest the same about the act of killing another human being. 
The starting point of Diderot’s shocking remark that ‘the distance in 
space and time weaken{s] all feelings’ looks like a literal echo of the 
passage from Aristotle’s Réetorie I quoted before; but ıt is Aristotle 
pushed to an extreme. This should not surprise us. ‘Aristotle,’ Diderot, 
wrote in an earlier piece of his, the Discourse on Dramatic Postry (1758), ‘is a 
philosopher who proceeds in an orderly way, by etablishing some general 
principles and leaving to others the task of drawing their consequences 
and applications.”° Among these consequences I would include the 
a ĖĖ— 
® See WE. Edmiston, Diderot and the Family. A Cosfiuct of Nature and Law, 
Saratoga, Calif. 1985, p 758. 

? D. Diderot, ‘Conversation of a Father with His Children’, This 1 met a Story ana 
Other Writiags, Columbia, Missouri 1991, p. 143, Ossores, p. 772: “Le chapelier 
parut, sa réponse bizarre devint le sujet de l'entretien On convint que peut-être la 
distance des lieux et du temps affaiblissait plus ou moins tous les sentiments, toutes 
les sortes de conscience, méme celle du crime. L'assassın, transporté sur le rivage 
de la Chine, est trop loin pour apercevoir le cadavre qu'il a laissé sanglant sur les 
bords de la Sene. Le remords nalt peut-être moins de |’horreur de 801 que de la 
crainte des autres, moins de la honte de |’action que du blâme et du chatiment qui 
la suivrasent s’il arrivait qu’on la decouvat ...’ 

1° T) Diderot, Orres esthétigas, od P. Vernidre, Paris 1988, p. 206: ‘Aristote est 
ua philosophe qui marche avec ordre, qui établit des principes généraux, et qui en 
laisse les conséquences à tirer, et les applications à faire’ 
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phosis of Anstotle’s lack of pity, due to the ‘distance in space and time’, 
into the presumable lack of remorse of Diderot’s murderer, due to the 
same reasons. Distant, non-communicating human beings turn into a 
split self: the theme which inspired two among Diderot’s most powerful 
pieces, Ramean’s Nephew and The Paradox of Acting. 


This inward shift is projected into a geographical scene—from France to 
China—which 1s immensely larger than Aristotle’s Mediterranean world. 
But why China? The mention of China in the framework of a fictitious 
moral case has suggested the possibility that Diderot took his example 
from a Jesuit treatise on casuistry.'’ This hypothesis, although undemon- 
strated so far, is intriguing. Whatever the source of the story may be, 
Diderot took ıt as a starting point for a moral experiment comparable to 
the one he had made twenty years before in his Lettre swr les avengles, à 
Pasage de ceux qui voient (‘Letter on the Blind, for the Use of Those Who 
See’): 
Since the blind are affected by none of the external demonstrations 
that awaken pity and ideas of grief in ourselves, with the sole 
exception of vocal complaints, I suspect them of being, in general, 
unfeeling toward their fellow men. What difference is there to a 
blind person between a man urinating and a man bleeding to death 
without speaking? Do we ourselves not cease to feel compassion 
when distance or the smallness of the object produces the same 
effect on us as lack of sight does on the blind? Thus do all our virtues 
depend on the way of apprehending things and on the degree to 
which external objects affect us! I feel quite sure that were it not for 
fear of punishment, many people would have fewer qualms at 
killing a man who was far enough away to appear no larger than a 
swallow than in butchering a steer with their own hands. And if we 
feel compassion for a horse in pain though we can crush an ant 
without a second thought, are these actions not governed by the 
same principle?"* 


There 1s clearly an analogy between the geographical distance of France 
and China, on the one hand, and the sensorial deprivation of the blind, on 
the other.!3 The lack of humanity and compassion which, in Diderot’s 
es 
1 However, Diderot’s reference to a ‘text’ (‘ce texte Epuisé’, p. 742) does not 
necessarily refer to a written text: see p 817 (‘Lettre sur les aveugles’). 

12 Diderot’s Selected Writmgs, ed. L.G. Crocker, trans. D Coltman, London 1966, 
p 17; D. Diderot, ‘Lettre sur les aveugles’, Orapres. p. 820: ‘Comme de toutes les 
démonstrations extérieures qui reveillent en nous la commisération ct les idées de 
la douleur, les aveugles ne sont affectés que par la plainte, je les soupçonne, en 
général, d’inhumanité. Quelle différence y a-t-il pour un aveugle, entre un homme 
qui urine et un homme, qui, sans se plaindre, verse son sang? Nous-mémes, ne 
cessons-nous pas de compatir lorsque la distance ou la petitesse des objets produit 
le même effet sur nous que la privation de la vue sur les aveugles” tant nos vertus 
dépendent de notre manière de sentir et du degré auquel les chose extérieures nous 
affectent! Aussi je ne doute point que, sans la crainte du chitument, bien de gens 
n’cussent moins de peine à tuer un homme a une distance ot 1l ne le verrment gros 
que comme un hirondelle, qu’à égorger un boeuf de leurs mains Si nous avons de 
la compassion pour un cheval qui souffre, et s1 nous écrasons une fourmi sans 
aucune scrupule, n'est-ce pas le même principe qui nous détermine?” 

13 See the insightful remarks of F. Ventun, Jenmesse de Diderot, Paris 1939, pp. 142- 
67, especially 163-6. 
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view, is the outcome of both situations, refutes the alleged eternal 
character of morality. ‘Ah, madame! How different 1s the morality of the 
blind from ours|’'4 says Diderot to Madame de Puisieux, the addressee of 
the Letter on the Blind. According to Diderot, morality is a result of specific 
circumstances and constraints, physical as well as historical. The same 
crucial words, crasnte and châtiment, ‘fear’ and ‘punishment’, surface again, 


after twenty years, to explain the lack of remorse of both the hypothetical ~- 


murderer leaving Paris for China and the person who would kill a man 
from a distance, when he would look no larger than a swallow. But this 
analogy, through a sudden twist, typical of Diderot’s way of reasoning, 
leads to a new theme, implying a different kind of displacement: our 
attitude towards animals, Diderot says, is also affected by our perception 
of sıze and distance. He does not spell out the consequences of this 
seemingly innocent principle. They are of course ambiguous. Should we 
extend to ants the compassion we feel fora suffering horse? Or should we, 
on the contrary, extend to horses and human beings the lack of 
compassion that we, human beings, have for ants? 


The former conclusion was certainly much more consistent with 
Diderot’s emphasis on passions and sensibility—‘that disposition,’ he 
wrote in an obvious autobiographical mood, ‘which accompanies organic 
weakness, which follows on easy affection of the diaphragm, on vivacity 
of imagination, on delicacy of nerves, which inclines one to being 
compassionate, to being horrified, to admiration, to fear, to being upset, 
to tears’ and so on and so forth.’) But the alternative, implying the 
Projection on a cosmuc scale of our disregard for insects’ sufferings, was 
made explicit by one eighteenth-century reader. As Franco Venturi, the 
great historian of the European Enlightenment, perceptively noticed in 
his book Jexwesse de Diderot, the arguments against religion displayed ın the 
Latter on ths Blind had a remarkable impact on Sade.*® In fact, I would 
suggest that the latter’s philosophy would have been inconceivable 
without Diderot’s Letter on the Bhad.'? Here 18 the Marquis de Sade, 
arguing the legitimacy of murder ın his Philosophy in the Bedroom: 


What ts a man? and what difference 1s there between him and other 
plants, between him and all the other animals of the world? None, 
obviously. Fortuitously Placed, like them, upon this globe, he 1s 
born like them; like them, he reproduces, rises and falls; like them 
he arrives at old age and sinks like them into nothingness at the 
close of the life span Nature assigns each species of animal, in 
accordance with his organic construction. Since the parallels are so 


-a 


14 D. Diderot, Ossores, p. 820: ‘Ah, madame! que la morale des aveugles est 
differente de la nôtre!’ 

SD. Diderot, The Paradex of Acting, trans. W.H. Pollock, New York 1963, P. 43; 
Diderot, ‘Paradoxe sur le comedien’, Osspres, p 1032: ‘La sensibilité, cette 
disposition compagne de la faiblesse des organes, suite de la mobilité du diaph- 
ragme, de la vivacité de l’1magination, de la delicatesse des nerfs, qui incline a 
compatir, à frissonner, à admirer, à craindre, à se troubler, a pleurer’ etc. 

16 F Venturi, Jexmesse de Diderot. Pp. 159-6o. 

17 In commenting Diderot’s remark that in 2 blind man’s perception 2 urinating 
and a bleeding man are alike, Ventun mentions ‘the characteristic cruelty which 1s 
often associated to the eighteenth-century vision of Nature’ (Jexnesse de Diderot, 
p. 165). 
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exact that the inquiring eye of philosophy is absolutely unable to 
perceive any grounds for discrimination, there is then just as much 
evil in killing animals as men, or just as little, and whatever be the 
distinctions we make, they will be found to stem from our pride’s 
prejudice, than which, unhappily, nothing is more absurd. (...) If 
Nature denies eternity to beings, it follows that their destruction is 
one of her laws. (...) Little animals are formed immediately a large 
animal expires and these little animals’ lives are simply one of the 
necessary effects determined by the large animals’ temporary sleep. 
Given this, will you dare suggest that one pleases Nature more than 
another?" 


The Sentimental Conscience 


Sade has sometimes been considered as the extreme but logical outcome 
of the Enlightenment—an argument which had been already suggested in 
a polemical article by Charles de Pougens, the reactionary writer, 
published in 1801."9 But for the intellectual and political champions of the 
Restoration Diderot was a much more obvious target than Sade. In Ths 
Genius of Christianity, Alphonse de Chateaubriand’s European bestseller, 
the story about the murderer who had left Europe for China re-emerged 
again, taking a new shape. ‘The distance of space and time weaken[s] all 
feelings and all sorts of guilty conscience, even crime’—something which 
does not exist, Diderot had written, if there is no fear of punishment. 
These very words triggered Chateaubriand’s virtuous indignation: 


Conscience! 1s it possible that thou cannot be but a phantom of the 
imagination, or the fear of the punishment of men? I ask my own 
heart, I put to myself this question: ‘If thou couldst by a mere wish 
kill a fellow-creature in China, and inherit his fortune in Europe, 
with the supernatural conviction that the fact would never be 
known, wouldst thou consent to form such a wish?’ In vain do I 
exaggerate my indigence; in vain do I attempt to extenuate the 
murder, by supposing that through the effect of my wish the 
Chinese expires instantaneouly and without pain; that, had he even 
died of a natural death, his property, from the situation of his 
affairs, would have been lost to the state; in vain do J figure to 
myself this stranger overwhelmed with disease and afflicton; in 
vain do I urge that to him death 1s a blessing, that he himself desires 
it, that he has but a moment longer to live; in spite of all my useless 
subterfuges, I hear a voice in the recesses of my soul,’protesting so 
loudly against the mere idea of such supposition, that I cannot for 
one moment doubt the reality of conscience.*° 





18 The Marquis de Sade, Justene, Philosophy in the Bedroom and other Writings, New 
York 1965, pp. 329-31. 

19 See the passage quoted by M. Delon in his introduction to Sade, Osagres, Paris 
1990, P. 24. 

1 A, de Chateaubriand, The Gemas of Christianity, English transl. Balumore 1857, 
pp. 187-8, F.A. de Chateaubriand, Géwse dw Christianisme, ox beantés de la religron 
chréinam, Lyon 1809, vol. I, pp. 272—3: ‘O conscience! ne serais-tu qu’un fantôme 
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Chateaubriand is obviously reacting against Diderot’s texts about the 
murderer fleeing to China and those who would easily kill a human being 
from a distance. By mixing them, Chateaubriand created a new story: the 
victim is a Chinese; the murderer, a European; a reason for the murder— 
financial gain—1is mentioned. In this new version the story became 
famous, albeit under a false attribution to Rousseau. The mistake goes 
back to Balzac.*! In Ls Père Goriot Rastignac spends a night in considering 
the possibility of making a rich marriage which would involve him, at 
least indirectly, ın a murder. Then he meets his friend Bianchon at the 
Luxembourg Gardens. 


‘Tm being tortured by evil thoughts.’ [Rastignac says, adding:] 
‘Have you read Rousseau?” 

Yes.’ 

‘Do you remember that passage ın which he asks the reader what 
he would do if he could become wealthy by killing an old Chinese 
mandarin, without leaving Paris, just by an act of will?” 

Yes? 

‘Well then?’ 

‘Oh, I’m on my thirty-third mandarin.’ 

‘Don’t joke about it. Come, if it were proved to you that the thing 
was possible and that all you’d need to do would be nod your head, 
would you do ıt? 

‘Is your mandarin very old? Oh, well, young or old, healthy or 
paralytic, good Lord ... Oh, the devil! Well, no.’ 





de imagination, ou la peur des chftimens des hommes? Je m’interroge, je me fais 
cette question. “Sı tu pouvais, par un seul désir, tuer un homme 4 la Chine, et 
hériter de sa fortune en Europe, avec la conviction surnaturelle qu’on n’en saurait 
jamais nen, consentiras-tu à former ce déar?” J’a beau m’exagerer mon 
indigence, J'u beau vouloir atténuer cet homicide, en supposant que, par mon 
souhait, le Chinois meurt tout-à-coup sans douleur, qu’il n’a point d’hénitier, que 
mème à sa mort, ses biens seront perdus pour létat; j’ai beau me figurer cet 
étranger comme accablé de maladies et de chagrins, j’a1 beau me dire que la mort 
est un bien pour lu, qu’il l’appelle lui-méme, qu’il n’a plus qu’un instant a vivre; 
malgré mes vains subterfuges, j’entends au fond de mon coeur une vor qui cne 81 
fortement contre la seule pensée d'une telle supposition, que je ne puis douter un 
instant de la réalité de la conscience’ 

*" The connection between Balzac and Chateaubnand was first pointed out by P. 
Rona, “Tuer le mandarin, Resse de htttratars comparée, vol. 10 (1930), pp. 520-3. 
Notwithstanding its subtitle, the essay by L.W. Keates, ‘Mysterious Miraculous 
Mandann, Origins, Literary Paternity, Implications in Ethics’, Regwe de Attiratere 
comparée, vol 40 (1966), pp. 497-525, does not deal with the eighteenth-century 
precedents. The relevance of the two Diderot passages for the later developments 
of the theme 1s rejected by A. Coimbra Martins, ʻO Mandarmm assassinado’, 
Exsates Ouesrostanos, Lisbon 1967, pp. 11-266, 381-3, 387-95, explicitly on pp. 27- 
8. See also R. Trousson, Balzac discrple et jage ds Jean-Jacques Roussean, Geneva 1983, 
p. 243 and A 11. 

= H. de Balzac, Père Gorset, trans. E.K. Brown, New York 1950, p. 139. Le Père 
Geriet, Paris 1963, pp 154-5° ‘Je suis tourmenté par des mauvaises idées.’ (...) 
‘As-tu lu Rousseau” ‘Oui.’ ‘Te souviens-tu de ce passage où 1l demande à son 
lecteur ce qu’il ferait au cas où 1! pourrait s’enrichir en tuant à la Chine par sa seule 
volonté un vieux mandarin, sans bouger de Paris” ‘Qui.’ ‘Eh bien?’ Bahl Je suis a 
mon trente-troisitme mandarin.’ ‘Ne plaisante pas. Allons, s’il était prouvé que la 
chose est possible et qu’il te suffit d’un signe de tête, le feras-tu?’ ‘Est-1l bien vieux, 
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Indifference and Complicity 


The mandarin parable anticipates the development of Rastignac’s 
character. Balzac wants to show that in bourgeois society it 1s difficult to 
observe moral obligations, including the most basic ones. The chain of 
relations in which we are all involved can make us at least indirectly 
responsible for a crime. Some years later, in Modasts Mignon, Balzac again 
used a mandarin to make a similar point: ‘Tf at this moment,’ the poet 
Canalis says, ‘the most important mandarin in China is closing his eyes 
and putting the Empire into mouming, does that grieve you deeply? In 
India the English are killing thousands of men as good as we are; and at 
this moment, as I speak, the most charming woman 1s there being burnt — 
but you have had coffee for breakfast all the same?’* In a world dominated 
by the cruelties of backwardness and the cruelties of imperialism, moral 
indifference already implies a form of complicity. 


On the contrary, the resistance of Rastignac’s fmend to the idea of killing 
an unknown Chinese mandarin can be considered as an implicit 
endorsement of the existence of ‘a general idea of just and unjust in 
accordance with nature’—as Aristotle put it. But the emergence of a 
worldwide economic system had already turned the possibility of a 
financial gain, involving much longer distances than Aristotle had 
imagined even in his wildest flight of fantasy, into a reality. The 
possibility of such a connection was perceived a long time ago. ‘A West- 
Indta merchant will tell you, that he 1s not without concern about what 
passes in Jamaica,’ David Hume remarked in a section of his Treatise of 
Hyman Natare placed under the title ‘Of Contiguity and Distance in Space 
and Time’.*4 As we will see, Hume’s subtle remarks on this topic ignored 
the moral and juridical implications of it. This silence 1s not easily missed 
today. We should have become aware that somebody’s financial gains can 
be related, more or less directly, to the distress of distant human beings, 
thrown into poverty, starvation, and even death. But the economy is only 
one of the possibilities of affecting other people’s lives from a distance 
which progress has given us. In the most widespread version of the story 
the Chinese mandarin can be killed simply by pressing a button: a detal 
which is more consistent with modern warfare than with the traditional 
attribution of the story to Rousseau.” Airplanes and missiles have proved 
a 
le mandarin? Mais, bah! jeune ou vieux, paralytique ou bien portant, ma foi... 
Diantre! Eh bien, non’ (See also p. 174.) On the erroneous attnbution to 
Rousseau see A. Coimbra Martins, ‘O Mandanm assassinado’. 

5 H. de Balzac, Modeste Mignen and Other Sterses. trans. C. Bell, Philadelphia 1898, 
p- 144, Modeste Migros. La Comédie bumaime vol. I, Paris 1976, p. 593: ‘En ce 
moment, le mandarin le plus utile à la Chine toume loen en dedans et met l’empire 
en deuil, cela vous fut-il beaucoup de chagrin? Les Anglais tuent dans l'Inde des 
milliers de gens qui nous valent, et l’on y brûle, à la minute où je vous parle, la 
femme la plus ravissante; mais vous n’en avez pas moins déjeuné d’une tasse de 
café?” The passage has been noticed by P. Ronai (see A. Coimbra Martins, ʻO 
Mandanm assassinado’, pp. 38-40). 

4 D, Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, part 3, sections 7 and 8 (The Philosophical 
Werks, ed. T.H. Green and T H Grose, vol. 2, London 1886, repnnt Darmstadt 
1992, Pp. 205-14, especially p. 207). 

5 The false text by Rousseau 1s still reproduced in D. Diderot, Orsyres, ed. A. 
Billy, p. 1418, n. 7, allegedly from Ewils (but no exact quotation is provided). This 
provenance 1s immediately disproved by a quick glance at E. Brunet, [ndex- 
Concordance d Emile ox de l idacaiton, Geneva 1980. 
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the truth of Diderot’s conjecture that ıt would be much easier to kill a 
human being if he or she would look no larger than a swallow 
Bureaucratic progress went 1n the same direction, creating the possibility 
of dealing with large groups of human beings as if they were mere 
numbers—also a most effective way of distancing them. 


Dropping a bomb which kills hundreds of thousands of people can 
sometimes generate remorse, as the case of Claude Eatherly, the 
Hiroshima pilot, suggests. But it does not require training ordinary 
people to perform the grim details of human butchery Even when sucha 
training is fully successful (and this is often the case) some frictions may 
occur, as Christopher Browning has shown in his book Ordinary Mem: a 
thoughtful, deeply disturbing research on a German reserve police 
battalion which was involved in the extermination of Jews in Poland.*® 
Normal German citizens who were turned into mass murderers were 
slightly disturbed by the perspective of performing their usual job when 
they came by chance across Jews they had already known 1n the past. To 
project the stereotypes provided by Nazi propaganda onto_tens or 
thousands of unknown Jews was apparently easier for them. 


The sharp distinction between xs and thew which was at the core of the 
Nazi racist legislation was related, on a theoretical level, to an expliat 
rejection of the idea of natural law. In this sense, the formulation of the 
juridical notion of ‘crimes againt humanity’ which emerged at the end of 
the Second World War can be regarded as a belated victory for Antigone. 
‘It is just, though forbidden, to bury Polynices, as being naturally just’: 
these words, in Aristotle’s view, implied the supremacy of general laws 
over particular laws, of allegiance towards the human kind over 
allegiance towards a particular community, of distance over closeness. 
But as Aristotle himself remarked, both distance and closeness are 
ambrvalent concepts; moreover, they are submitted to temporal and 
spatial constraints. As we have seen, distance, if pushed to an extreme, can 
generate a total lack of compassion for our fellow humans. How, we may 
ask, can we trace the boundary between distance and extreme distance? 
Or, to put it another way: what are the historical limits of an alleged 
natural passion such as human compassion? 


Reason and Tradition 


This 1s a very big question, which I will not try to answer directly. But it 
might be worthwhile to clarify at least some of its implications. 


The mandarin’s story was concerned only with distance in space. In his 
Treatise Hume explored a much larger topic—‘Contiguity and Distance in 
Space and Time’—which as we have seen had been already touched on by 
Aristotle. Hume, who did not mention him, approached the issue from a 
very different angle: 


We find in common life that men are principally concern’d about 
those objects, which are not much remov’d either in space or time, 


6 C Browning, Ordimary Men. Reserve Police Battalion ror and the Final Solution m 
Poland, New York 1992 
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enjoying the present, and leaving what is afar off to the care of 
chance and fortune. Talk to a man of his condition thirty years 
hence, and he will not regard you. Speak of what is to happen 
tomorrow, and he will lend you attention. The breaking of a mirror 
gives us more concern when at home, than the burning of a house, 
when abroad, and some hundred leagues distant. 


Hume’s rather paradoxical argument 1s conducted from a general, but 
strictly self-centred perspective: the house which is burning 1s ours, when 
we are abroad—not somebody else’s. No Chinese mandarin is involved 
here. Hume does not even mention sympathy, which in his mind was 
closely connected to morality. Then a qualification follows: 


Tho’ distance both in space and time has a considerable effect on the 
imagination, and by that means on the will and passions, yet the 
consequences of a removal in space are much inferior to those of a 
removal in ziwe. Twenty years are certainly but a small distance of 
time in comparison of what history and even the memory of some 
may inform them of, and yet I doubt ifa thousand leagues, or even 
the greatest distance of place this globe can admut of, will so 
remarkably weaken our ideas, and diminish our passions. 


Hume supports his statement with the already mentioned example of the 
West Indian merchant who is concerned by what goes on in Jamaica, 
whereas ‘few extend their views so far into futurity, as to dread very 
remote accidents’. This asymmetry between space and time leads him to 
the discussion of a further difference concerning time: ‘the superior effects 
of the same distance in the past above that ın futurity’*”—superior, in 
terms of weakening more both our will and our passions. 


As far as the will is concerned, Hume says this is ‘easily accounted for. As 
none of our actions can alter the past, ’tis not strange it shou’d never 
determine the will.’ Passions deserve on the contrary a much longer 
discussion, which ends up this way: 


We conceive the future as flowing every moment nearer us, and the 
past as retiring. An equal distance, therefore, in the past and the 
future, has not the same effect on the magination; and that because 
we consider the one as continually encreasing, and the other as 
continually diminishing. The fancy anticipates the course of things, 
and surveys the object in that condition, to which it tends, as well as 
in that, which is regarded as the present. 


Through a detailed analysis Hume has been able to account, in his own 
words, ‘for three phenomena, which seem pretty remarkable. Why 
distance weakens the conception and passion: Why distance in time has a 
greater effect than that in space: And why distance in past time has still a 
greater effect than that in future. We must now consider,’ he goes on, 
es 
27 The edition I consulted (D Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, The Phslesophscal 
Works, p. 207) reads: ‘the superior effects of the same distance in futurity above 
that in the past’ I corrected the text according to the logical requirements of the 
argument 
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‘three phenomena, which seem to be, in a manner, the reverse of these: 
Why a very great distance encreases our esteem and admiration for an 
object: Why a very great distance encreases it more that that in space: And 
a distance tn past time more than that in future.’ 


These two sets of conflicting arguments point, if I am not mistaken, to a 
factual (not logical) contradiction which Hume, and even the Enlighten- 
ment at large, could not easily cope with. On the one hand, a tendency to 
dismiss the power and prestige of tradition as a purely irrational 
argument; on the other, 2 recognition of that same power and prestige as 
an undeniable force. Some cutting remarks on the effects of distance in 
time compared with those of distance in space show Hume the 
philosopher engaged in a productive dialogue with Hume the historian: 


Antient busts and inscriptions are more valu’d than Japas tables: 
And not to mention the Gresks and Romans, ’tis certain we regard 
with more veneration the old Chaldeans and Egyptians, than the 
modern Chinese and Persians, and bestow more fruitless pains to 
clear up the history and chronology of the former, than it wou’d 
cost us to make a voyage, and be certainly inform’d of the character, 
learning and government of the latter. è 


The ways in which Hume tned to solve the already mentioned 
contradictions are disappointing ın so far as they are drawn from 
individual psychology only. The connections between distance and 
difficulty, between difficulty and the pleasure in overcoming obstacles, 
stressed by Hume cannot explain the value ascribed by our civilization to 
distance, to the past, and to a distant past. This 1s a specific historical 
phenomenon, related to specific historical circumstances. These utterly 
changed during the twentieth century. Hume could still confidently write 
that “None of our actions can alter the past.’ Today we would add that this 
18 certainly true, but that human actions can deeply affect the memory of the 
past by distorting ıts traces, by putting them into oblivion, by utterly 
destroying them. 


Redeeming the Past 


The impulse to rescue the past from an incumbent menace has never been 
so poignantly articulated as in the Theses on the Philosophy of History written 
by Walter Benjamin in the early months of 1940, in the aftermath of the 
Stalin—Hitler pact. ‘Eves the dead will not be safe from the enemy if he 
wins,’ Benjamin wrote, just a few months before his own tragic death.”9 
At the beginning of his second thesis Benjamin quoted a sentence by 
Hermann Lotze, the nineteenth-century German philosopher. ‘One of 
the most remarkable characteristics of human nature,’ Lotze wrote, ‘is, 
alongside so much selfishness ın specific instances, the freedom from envy 
which the present displays toward the future.’ 


In these words we can hear the distinct echo of the passage of Aristotle’s 
Rbstor« on the ambivalent relationship between passions (more specifi- 





2t Ibid , pp. 206-10. 

*9 W. Benjamin, “Theses on the Philosophy of History’, [éewsnatroas, New York 
1968, p. 257. 
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cally, envy) and distance in space and time. The lack of envy towards 
posterity was considered by Lotze as a ‘wonderful phenomenon’ which 
‘may well tend to confirm our belief that there is some unity of history, 
transcending that of which we are conscious, a unity in which we cannot 
merely say of the past that it 1s not.’ “The presentment that we shall not be 
lost to the future,’ he went on, ‘that those who were before us though they 
have passed away from the sphere of earthly reality have not passed away 
from reality altogether, and that in some mysterious way the progress of 
history affects them too—this conviction ıt is that first entitles us to speak 
as we do of humanity and its history.’° 


The Passagen-Werk, Benjamin’s great unfinished work on Paris in the 
nineteenth century, includes several quotations from Lotze’s Mikrokos- 
was. a book which was very popular in the late nineteenth century and is 
now forgotten. Lotze played an important, and so far nearly unnoticed 
role ın Benjamin’s thought.>' One of the central themes of Benyjamin’s 
Theses on the Philosophy of History, the urge to “brush history against the 
grain’, developed Lotze’s remarks on the redemption of the past within 
the framework of both Judaism and historical materialism. ‘Like every 
generation which preceded us,’ Benjamin wrote ‘we have been endowed 
with a seak Messianic power, a power to which the past has a claim’.** 


These words were written in 1940. In the light of what happened since 
then one ıs tempted to say that the last two generations have been 
endowed, on the contrary, with a powsrfsl, albeit negative, messianic 
power. The end of history—not in the metaphorical sense which became 
fashionable recently, but 1n a most literal sense—has been for the last half 
century a technical possibility. The potential self-destrution of the human 
kind, in stself a turning point ın history, has affected and will affect the life 
and the fragmented memories, respectively, of all future and past 
generations— including those ‘that are past ten thousand years backwards 
or forwards’ as Aristotle wrote. The realm of what Aristotle called 
‘general law’ seems to have expanded accordingly. But to express 
compassion for those distant fellow humans would be, I suspect, an act of 
mere rhetoric. Our power to pollute and destroy the present, the past and 
the future 1s incomparably greater than our feeble moral imagination. 





30 H, Lotze, Microceseems. An Essay Concerning Man and His Relatron to the World, 
New York 1886, vol. 2, pp. 171-4. 

3! To my knowledge, Benjamin’s intellectual debt to Lotze has been mentioned 
only by Stephane Moses: see his L’ Auge ds l histoire. Resexxweig, Benjamin, Schelem, 
Paris 1992, p. 166. 

32 W., Benjamin, ‘Theses on the Philosophy of History’, pp. 259, 256. 
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The Myth of Multiculturalism 


Multiculturalism, cultural diversity, cultural pluralism: ın the United 
States few causes have won such widespread enthusiasm. These phrases 
kick off a thousand speeches and articles; they appear in hundreds of 
essays and books. Government officials, college administrators, corpor- 
ate executives, museum curators, high-school principals—to name just a 
few—declare their commitment to multiculturalism. One sign of the 
times: the American Council of Education published a guide to 
programmes and publications on cultural diversity that runs to four 
hundred pages. 


Even conservatives, who might be expected to resist a liberal steamroller, 
often join in, confining their objections to fringe formations, not the 
thing itself. Publicly at least, they hesitate to protest a larger multicultura- 
lism. To establish its credentials, a conservative foundation puts out a 
magazine called Diverstty edited by an African-American with a Jewish 
name, David S. Bernstein. 


These causes were not always so popular. Horace M. Kallen, who 
virtually copyrighted the term ‘cultural pluralism’, stated in 1924 that the 
idea was ‘popular nowhere in the United States’. He knew why. Vast 
immigration and the First World War aggravated fears of foreigners; 
Americanization and assimilation, not pluralism and diversity, became 
the watchwords. For Kallen the revived Ku Klux Klan exemplified a 
repressive American conformity: “The alternative before Americans is 
Kultur Klux Klan or Cultural Pluralism.’ 


Seventy years later everyone has joined Kallen in celebrating ‘cultural 
pluralism’. Why? Is this a case of victorious liberalism? Has a dissenting 
programme supported by Kallen and a few other intellectuals won over 
everyone? Has a new and varied immigration forced recognition of 
cultural diversity? Have Americans become more tolerant, liberal and 
cosmopolitan? Perhaps, but this is hardly the whole story—and perhaps 


none of it. 


Let me put my cards on the table: multiculturalism and the kindred terms 
of cultural diversity and cultural pluralism are a new cant. Incessantly 


invoked, they signify anything and everything. This is not simply an 
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example of sloppy terms; these phrases have become a new ideology. To 
put it provocatively: multiculturalism flourishes as a programme while it 
weakens as a reality. The drumbeat of cultural diversity covers an 
unwelcome truth: cultural differences are diminishing, not increasing. 
For better or worse only one culture thrives in the United States, the 
culture of business, work and consuming. 


The difficulty of arguing, even stating this, derives from the confusion 
that besets the terms. ‘Multiculturalism’, ‘cultural diversity’ and ‘cultural 
pluralism’ all contain a protean word: ewltwre. What is a culture? A small 
library could be assembled with books that address this question. If 
shelved by date, however, such books might roughly reflect a conceptual 
shift. In the course of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries a notion that 
‘culture’ meant ‘cultivating’ art, philosophy and spint dwindled. From 
Matthew Arnold’s Cwltere and Anarchy (1869) to T.S. Eliots Notes 
Towards the Definition of Culture (1948) some works sought to preserve 
‘culture’ as the turf of education and art, contrasting it to a more material 
‘civilization’. The effort was futile: liberals, Marxists, Freudians, anthro- 
pologists—among others—reyected as elitist and reactionary any distinc- 
tion between the two concepts. Amold’s book opened by quoting a 
liberal politician who denounced ‘culture’ as meaning ‘a smattering of the > 
two dead languages of Greek and Latin’. This idea became common ` 
currency: culture reeked of aristocratic irrelevancies. Neither Marxists 
nor Freudtans saw any justification in making a separation. ‘I scorn to 
distinguish between culture and civilization,’ stated Freud. 


Yet it was less socialist or Freudian materialism than anthropological 
relativism which carried the day. In the name of liberalism, anthropolo- 
gists effectively dispatched as prejudiced the idea of culture as learning or 
cultivation. The key work may have been a twentieth-century anthro- 
pological bestseller, Ruth Benedict’s 1934 Patterns of Caltere. Benedict 
surveyed three peoples—the American Indians of the southwestern 
Pueblos and the Northwest Coast, and the Dobu of Melanesia—and 
argued succinctly not only against biological determinism, but for the 
relativity of cultural standards. ‘Social thinking at the present time,’ she 
concluded, ‘has no more important task before it than that of taking—~¢- 
adequate account of cultural relativity.’ 


Benedict drew upon other anthropologists like Franz Boas and Alfred 
Kroeber who also sought to undercut cultural chauvinism. Cultures vary 
around the globe, all people have a culture, and all cultures are roughly 
equal: this was the drift of much of their thought. ‘The comparative study 
of culture,’ stated Kroeber, has diminished ‘ethnocentrism—the paro- 
chial conviction of the superionty of one’s own culture—from which so 
much intolerance springs... Anthropologists now agree that each culture 
must be examined in terms of its own structure and values.’ 


The problem with this anthropological relativism 1s not its tolerance and 
liberalism; rather it obscures what constitutes distinct cultures. When 
‘culture’ is defined as an ‘ensemble of tools, codes, ntuals, behaviours’, A 
not sımply every people, but every group and subgroup has a ‘culture’. 
The cultures Benedict studied differed dramatically. At least no one 
would confuse the Dobuan growing practices with those of present-day 
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_ farmers or suburban gardeners. “Yams are conceived as persons,’ Benedict 
wrote of Dobu farming, ‘and are believed to wander nightly from garden 
to garden ... Incantations lure the roaming yams to remain in one’s own 
garden at the expense of the garden in which they were planted.’ 


Once this anthropological relativism shifts from wandering yams or Zuni 
marriage rituals to American society, things get trickier. For what 
constitutes a ‘culture’ within American society? To judge some group 
behaviour as #ef comprising a culture—as uncultured—appears ethno- 
centric or biased; rather, many anthropologists, sociologists and 
observers conclude that anything and everything might be a culture. It is 
then a short step to talking of a ‘culture’ of the poor, drug addicts, dog 
fanciers, sports fans, computer hackers, suburbanites and so on. Each has 
its rituals, codes and language that constitute a culture. 


Of course, cultural diversity or multiculturalism does not usually 
encompass the ‘culture’ of drug addicts or dog fanciers; it refers to the 
‘culture’ of African-Americans or Korean-Americans or Latinos. Yet the 
relativizing of culture guts multiculturalism, which supposes that every 
group has a distinct culture. In a premodem world, separate groups might 
develop singular cultures, but in highly organized American society the 
maintenance of unique cultures is improbable; neither the means nor the 
requisite isolation exist. To talk of distinct American ‘cultures’ denotes 
something very different from the culture of the Dobus. The American 
cultures partake of a larger American industrial society; they carry its 
signature in their souls and their wallets. 


To put this sharply: America’s multiple ‘cultures’ exist within a single 
consumer society. Professional sports, Hollywood movies, automobiles, 
designer clothes, name-brand sneakers, television and videos, commer- 
cial music and cps pervade America’s multiculturalism. These ‘cultures’ 
live, work and dream ın the same society. Chicanos, like Chinese- 
Americans, want to hold good jobs, live in the suburbs, and drive well- 
engineered cars. This is fine—so does almost everyone—but how do 
these activities or aspirations compose unique cultures? 


Amid the interminable discussions on multiculturalism virtually no one 
admits that the diverse ‘cultures’ do not offer any real alternative to 
American life, leisure or business. A section of the Left may be the worst 
sinner or the most hypocritical; ıt jabbers about diversity, hegemony and 
‘the other’, but its vision 1s no different than anyone else’s. Heated 
disputes turn on curriculum, programmes and hiring; the implicit goal is 
always the same: what is the best way to enter and prosper in the American 
mainstream? Exceptions are small, insular communities like the Amish 
and Hasidic Jews, who stand outside of the mainstream—and largely 
outside of discussions of multiculturalism. 


Obviously all groups do not participate in American society with the 
same success. Those excluded because of racial or ethnic injustice, 
however, do not necessarily constitute a distinct culture—far from 1t. In 
his provocative book on poor black children in Philadelphia, Ox the Edge, 
Carl H. Nightingale found that these kids increasingly have succumbed to 
consumer society, which targets them as vulnerable. Precisely because 
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they are excluded and humiliated, they become fanatical devotees of name 
brands, gold chains, and pricey cars—insignias of American success. 


‘As soon as they are able, the kids begin to demand the basic building 
blocks of the b-boy outfit. Already at five or six, many kids in the 
neighborhood,’ Nightingale reports, ‘can recite the whole canon of adult 


luxury—from Guca, Evan Piccone, and Pierre Cardin, to Mercedes and - 


Baw... From the age of ten, kids become thoroughly engrossed ın the 
Nike’s and Reebok’s cult of the sneaker ...’ Then comes the fascination 
with rappers and drug dealers. The ‘ubiquitous rap tapes’ show ‘a 
preoccupation with consumption and acquisition that never character- 
ized the old soul and r&n» hits.’ The lure of the local drug dealers arises 
from their ‘glorification of blackness ... with virtuoso performances of 
conspicuous consumption’. Nightingale concludes that ‘the cult of 
consumption has permeated the emotional and cultural life of poor urban 
African-American kids’ with devastating consequences. 


No group wants to hear that ıt lacks culture, but that is hardly the issue; 
rather the question is how different the various cultures are from each 
other and from the dominant American culture. For instance, scholars 
from Melville Herkovits to Sterling Stuckey have documented the 
persistence of African tales, songs, and language in the American black 
experience. This 1s a valid and valuable endeavour, but it does not mean 
that in the 1990s African-Americans constitute a distinct culture—any 
more than Italian-Americans or Polish-Americans. 


To what degree have ethnic cultures survived or flourished in the United 
States? The argument has waxed and waned, but since the 1960s the 
cheerleaders have drowned out the sceptics. In his 1981 book The Exbnic 
Myth Steven Steinberg argued against the cultural and ethnic romantics. 
The ethnic revival, he stated, cannot undo the long-term ‘atrophy of 
ethnic cultures and the decline of ethnic communities’; the revival 1s really 
a ‘dying gasp’ of groups as they enter the mainstream. In a new edition of 
the book Steinberg comments on his ‘utter failure’ to slow the ethnic 


hype. 
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Yet the evidence for the loss of distinct ethnic cultures is strong. For 
instance, observers regularly cite the number of languages spoken by 
American children as proof of cultural diversity. Schools in Fairfax 
County, Virginia serve students from seventy different languages. While 
this presents enormous pedagogical problems, it does not challenge the 
domination of English. Most studies conclude that new immigrants 
acquire English as fast, if not faster, than previous generations. Second- 
and third-generation Korean-Americans or Haitian-Americans will speak 
English, and probably only English. 


Indeed the United States 1s a relentlessly monolingual society—much 
more than other multicultural societies. Kallen’s favorite example of a 
harmonious and diverse society was Switzerland, where bi- and tr- 
lingualism are common. In his damning study of the American 
curriculum, Tosrisis m Our Own Land, Clifford Adelman of the us 
Department of Education remarks on the minuscule number of serious 
students of foreign languages. ‘In all the contemporary discussions of 
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“multiculturalism” and “cultural diversity”, he complains, ‘we hear 
little, if anything, about native language and language maintenance, let 
alone do we see native speakers of English reaching out to immerse 
themselves in another culture through second-language acquisition.’ 
Without studying another language, states Adelman, people ‘will never 
be more than tourists’. In different terms, learning about Africa through 
Kwanzaa, a popular holiday based on African ceremonies that was created 
by an American professor, 1s like learning about Germany through 
Oktoberfest. 


Diversity as a Commodity 


Good evidence exists for a counter-argument. The racial mix in schools 
and campuses; the alterations in curriculum; the spread of ethnic 
restaurants and eating; the new immigrants: all can be chalked up as proof 
of a certain multiculturalism. None of this can or should be dismissed. 
Confirmation of a new cultural heterogamy can be found in all comers of 
life. The friends of my daughter, who attends a Los Angeles public 
highschool, include a Korean-American, an Eritrean and a Japanese- 
African-American. We joke that they look lıke a little United Nations 
when they go out together. 


Of course, they are going out shopping. While the face and faces of 
American society have unquestionably changed, the consuming heart has 
not skipped a beat. The new immigration has improved American eating 
or, at least, widened the spectrum of restaurants. But can anyone claim 
that Thai, Mexican, Chinese, Italian and Middle Eastern food bars in the 
local mall illustrate multiculturalism and not the great leveller, consumer- 
ism? Does the fact that salsa sales surpassed ketchup sales signify that the 
United States has become culturally diverse or just that more people eat 
Mexican-American food? 


Indeed the most devoted multiculturalists might be American corpor- 
ations, a point which David Rieff has recently argued. ‘Are the 
multiculturalists truly unaware,’ he asked, ‘of how closely their treasured 
catchphrases—“‘cultural diversity”, “difference”, the need to “do away 
with boundaries”—resemble the stock phrases of the modern corpor- 
ation: “product diversification”, “the global market”, and “the bound- 
ary-less company”? AT&T sponsors ads aimed at thirty different groups. 
Time magazine in a special issue on “The New Face of America’ quotes an 
AT&T manager with the revealing title, Director of Multicultural 
Marketing. ‘Marketing today,’ she states, ‘18 part of anthropology.’ 


If marketing and consumerism call the shots, why are the issues of cultural 
identity so charged? Why is America obsessed with cultural diversity? I 
offer two reasons. For starters, ‘cultural diversity’ is a genteel phrase for 
ethnic and racial parity and sometimes for affirmative action. Instead of 
saying we need more African-Americans or Latinos in a foundation, 
corporation or school, the preferred phrase 18 we need more ‘cultural 
diversity’. This sounds ethereal and elevating. 


Proportional representation of racial groups can be argued on other 
grounds, however. To read racial and ethnic inequalities as cultural 
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differences is not only inaccurate, but makes a bad situation worse. It 
fosters group chauvinism and enmıties; it infers every group has a special 
perspective and intelligence, which each member represents. An African- 
American is hired, then, not from simple justice but for cultural reasons; 
he or she carries a distinctive sensibility. 


To be sure, cultural diversity ıs more than a bureaucratic nicety. It taps 
into the emotional dimensions of self and community, which today are as 
fragile as the rain forest. Cultural loss may be inevitable for productive 
citizens of an advanced industrial society. The cost, and the loss, give rise 
to regrets, pain, and sometimes anger; few embrace a vision of self and 
society stripped of a personal history and community. As people willingly 
or unwillingly surrender their past, they make gestures towards it. The 
‘uprooted’, the ttle of Oscar Handlin’s classic work on immigration, 
search for ‘roots’, the title of Alex Haley’s book. The rooted don’t have to 
search. 


The quest for roots and cultural identity may be laudable, benign or 
hostile—or all three. It may involve real learning about the past, and 
perhaps real self-transformation; it usually settles on flags, bumper 


stickers or T-shirts (“Kiss me, I’m Italian’), now conveniently available ` 


from a new apparel chain, ‘Nationalities’, catering to the ethnically proud; 
it may become prickly and aggressive. Belligerent affirmations of cultural 
identity may be most frequent where the loss is most striking. At elite 
universities Chicano or African-American students are on the path from 
the barrios and ghettos to the working and conguming mainstream. They 
are buying in and being bought out. They know it; they want it, and they 
half hate it. 


Little suggests that any group except the most marginal and stubborn can 
maintain, or even wants to maintain, a distinct culture amid American 
society. This is not a new proposition. ‘Cultural pluralism’, as Kallen 
formulated it, may have been 2 brave effort to preserve cultural identity in 
the face of a repressive Americanization. It was this, and something 
more—or less; it was also a half-step in cultural accommodation. Kallen, 
born in Silesta, was brought to the United States by his father, an 
orthodox rabbi; the father’s implacable religious world repelled the son. 
“He was the last of the old school of Jews,’ Kallen wrote of his father, 
‘who made absolutely no concession to their environment.’ 


Kallen wanted Judaism to move towards the mainstream, to make it 
‘secular, humanist, scientific, conditioned on the industrial economy, 
without having ceased to be livingly Jewish’. Kallen and others who 
joined him in the programme of ‘cultural pluralism’, like the African- 
American Alain Locke, may have been more successful than they wished. 
Today the terms ‘cultural pluralism’, ‘multiculturalism’ and ‘cultural 
diversity’ summon up less different lives in different cultures than 
different lifestyles ın American society. The ‘diverse’ cultures all dream of, 
plan for and sometimes enjoy the same American success. Only the 
ideologues of multiculturalism have not heard the news. 
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Anthony Arblaster 


The Fall of the House of Windsor 


When Charter 88 was founded, six years ago, the issue of the monarchy 
was conspicuously absent from the programme of political and consti- 
tutional reform which it put forward. The omission was deliberate and 
could hardly have been otherwise. To embark on a campaign to 
modernize the archaic but formidable British state without considering 
what to do about the headship of that state would have been impossible. 
The response was firm and clear. The Chartists looked this problem 
straight in the eye and passed by on the other side. Marina Warner, in this 
new collection,* explains frankly what happened: 


The founder members wanted to campaign for the reform of British 
democracy, they were acting on the urgent need to rebuild 
institutions, but the taboo surrounding the royal head of state was 
keenly felt. It was important to wait for the right moment ... (p. 
212). 


By May 1993 1t seemed that that moment had come, and Charter 88 staged 
its conference on “The Monarchy, the Constitution, and the People’. Most 
of the usual suspects were rounded up, together with a sprinkling of 
royalists, and most of their contributions are brought together in this 
book. 


That the climate of opinion about the monarchy had changed so 
dramatically in less than five years owed little or nothing to the 
constitutional reformers who had so carefully avoided the issue. Still less 
was it the work of the tiny minority of avowed republicans in Britain. 
They, if anything, were even more pessimistic about the likelihood of any 
really significant shift in the position and standing of the British 
monarchy. Little more than a year before Charter 88 was launched, Tom 
Nairn had published his brilliant study of “Britain and its Monarchy’, The 
Enchanted Glass. It isa thoroughly republican work, but 1n 1t, as 1n so much 
contemporary radical writing, aspirations are sharply separated from 
expectations. ‘[I]n an immediate sense, one might as well demand a 
lowering of the British annual rainfall as ask for “the abolition of the 





* Power and the Throme, the Monarchy Debate, edited by Anthony Barnett, Vintage, 
London 1994, £5-99- 
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Monarchy”’’, wrote Naim in his foreword. And he was in no doubt about 
the reason for this: 


[O]ne thing about tt is obvious, and unchallengeable: its popularity. 
Its unique place and appeal depend upon a strong popular support 
going far beyond mere acceptance ... Permanent and almost 
unshakeable adoration ... seems to be the happy lot of the British 
Crown. 


But in 1993 he told the conference: ‘We are only debating the future of the 
monarchy because it has none’ (p. 15 1)—as resoundingly firm an opening 
for a speech as you could hope to hear. 


What had happened in between to produce this remarkable volte-face? In 
a sense the answer 1s: nothing at all. The Queen was still on her throne, 
still opening hospitals (occasionally—closures being more common in 
the 19908, but not usually marked by a ceremony), still visiting Canada 
and Australia, still reading the Speech From the Throne. There had been 
no uprising, literal or even metaphorical, against the monarchy, and no 
formal change in the monarch’s ‘constitutional’ position. But Tom Nairn 
put his finger on the real change that had taken place: 


What is it that has died? Not the sovereign or the institution, but the 
enchantment—- near-universal romance with the Crown, coloured 
by adulation and protected by a strong emotional taboo. 


The British had fallen out of love with the monarchy. 


In the 1860s Walter Bagehot, a clear-eyed conservative, noted in his 
classic study of The Enghsh Constitution that ‘magic’ was essential to the 
way in which the monarchy worked. Once the magic was dissolved, once 
daylight was let ın on the institution, ıt would cease to fulfil its function in 
the British political system: ‘When there 1s a select committee on the 
Queen, the charm of royalty will be gone. Its mystery is its life.’ In the 
early 1990s the ‘magic’, its glamour and tts aura, were eroded almost to 
vanishing point by 2 combination of marital failures, semi-public feuding, 
and media crudities, together creating an ethos of scandal and squalor 
which no amount of gold-leaf and gloved hand-waving could gild or 


disguise. 


Some commentators try to take the lofty view that these little local 
difficulties are essentially personal and transitory, and do not, or should 
not, affect judgements on the value of the institution itself. But this 1s to 
misunderstand the relation of the monarchy to society in Britain. Its 
standing and security have long, and increasingly, depended on the 
character and personal behaviour of the monarch and his or her 
immediate family. Incompetent and frivolous rulers like George IV and 
William IV jeopardized the throne they sat on. And since the Victorian 
age, when, as Bagehot shrewdly observed, the idea of ‘a family on the 
throne’ took hold, that interrelation of personalities and institution has 
become central. In an earlier age the antics of the Duchess of York and the 
feading of the Waleses could perhaps have been concealed. As late as the 
early 19508 ıt was possible for the prime minister (Churchill) to be 
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incapacitated by illness for a week or more without news of it reaching the 
public. But since then the level of media exposure to which public figures 
are subjected has expanded exponentially; and after some initial hesitation 
the royal family embraced with enthusiasm the opportunities which the 
media apparently offered them. 


This was not entirely misplaced. It could be argued that the royal family 
belongs to the media, and especially to the visual media of television and 
photography. Much of what politicians do 1s of no visual interest, so that 
they, or their pr assistants, have to be inventive in devising essentially 
meretricious ‘photo-opportunities’ for themselves. But the quintessential 
function of royalty 1s to be sees—rather than heard—cutting ribbons, 
shaking hands, smiling, waving, arriving, departing ... Television, 
provided that it simply followed the royal schedules, could enhance the 
image of the monarchy by reminding us of its untiring performance of 
public acts. And indeed there was a time when it seemed that every early- 
evening news bulletin had to end with a royal item, ofa typically anodyne, 
mildly upbeat character. 


A Republic by Stealth 


The trouble with these items was that there was very little news value to 
them. Eminently gratifying from a monarchist point of view, they mostly 
failed to appease the journalistic demand for 2 ‘story’. But it was not 
television, always conscious of its patriotic obligations, which broke the 
bounds of deference in this respect, rather the tabloid press, with its 
gargantuan appetite for the salacious and the sensational. In an 
exceptionally interesting contribution to the Charter 88 collection, Claire 
Rayner, lately of Woman's Own and the Sxaday Mirror, relates how 
magazines and newspapers were surprised to discover that the popular 
appetite for stories and features about the royals was beginning to fall off 
in the mid eighties. ‘It began to appear that the passion for royal stories 
was more journalist-led than reader-led.’ So much for the ancient Fleet 
Street excuse that ‘we are only giving our readers what they want’. 


But the media are royalty addicts, and it was hard to break the habit. If 
good news about the monarchy had become a bore, how about bad news? 
Good news 1s no news; bad news 1s always interesting. The paparazzi and 
gossip-mongers did not have to look very hard to find the skeletons 
lurking in the Windsor cupboards. Perhaps the family had come to take its 
normal immunity from criticism, the usual blend of deference and 
adulation, too much for granted. The younger members of the family, and 
those incorporated into ıt by marriage, seem to have assumed, like 
George IV and Edward VIII before them, that being royal gave them 
carte blanche to do as they pleased. They failed to understand that an 
institution like monarchy does not, despite appearances, float freely in the 
stratosphere, loosed from all social moorings. An unwritten contract 
binds it to society. It must fulfil its allotted political and social function, 
meet the expectations which it has itself generated and encouraged. In 
particular, the enthronement of a family implies, in the conservative 
context of Britain’s political culture, that this family must embody 
traditional ‘family values’. Il-defined as such values are, it was plain that 
the collapsed marriages of the Queen’s children, and the well-publicized 
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philanderings of some of those involved, had shattered the image of 
decorous family life so carefully sustained by the Queen herself. 


Given this failure of the ‘first family’ to fulfil its expected symbolic role, ıt 
was to be expected that questions would begin to be asked of the ‘what are 
we paying them all this money for” variety. These were naturally 
encouraged by the crude capitalist ethic of the Thatcher—Major era, 
according to which there is no such thing as public money: it 1s all ‘stolen’ 
from ‘the taxpayer’ (the hero-victim of this and so many other stories), 
who should always insist that he or she obtains ‘value for money’ from 
what used to be thought of as public services, but in this version of reality 
simply become further commodities. (This 1s the rationale of Major’s 
Citizen’s Charters, with have nothing to do with citizenship, but 
everything to do with spreading consumerist attitudes right across 
public as well as private life.) Having offered such strident support to this 
mode of thinking, it was inevitable that it would be applied sooner or later 
to normally sacrosanct icons of the Conservative state such as the police, 
defence, and—finally—the monarchy. Here the catalyst was not the 
lifestyle of the Duchess of York or the extravagances of the Princess of 
Wales, but the accident of the Windsor Castle fire in 1992, and the evident 
expectation of the Queen that the restoration would be paid for out of 
public funds—notwithstanding her own immense private wealth, and the 
generous public subventions which the royal family already receives. 
Taxpayer-style resentment—always a sotto voce undercurrent of 
commentary on the royals—came out of the closet on this occasion, and 
the Major government hastened to negotiate a deal whereby for the first 
time the Queen agreed to pay tax, though on what and at what level 
remained, predictably, a ‘confidential’ (that is, secret) matter. 


It is, of course, hard to distinguish cause and effect in these matters; hard 
to say whether these events have changed popular attitudes to the 
monarchy, or whether they merely exposed a shift in opinion which had in 
essence already taken place. Claire Rayner’s evidence, unavoidably 
impressionistic, suggests that the latter may be true, and that the present 
crisis of the monarchy had been in preparation from some time past. But it 
is clear at least that there now 1s, metaphorically speaking, a select 
committee on the Queen, or at least on her family and successors. The 
romance of monarchy, which was temporarily enhanced in the 19808 by 
those elaborately staged royal weddings, could not survive their 
subsequent collapse into vulgarity and acrimony. 


Tt is not that the majority have become converted overnight to 
republicanism. The evidence of a recent opinion poll, conducted for the 
Independent on Sunday (28 August 1994), is that two-thirds of those 
questioned want the monarchy to continue indefinitely, but that they are 
less confident that it actually will. Confidence in its stability has declined 
dramatically. If the current stream of gossip, revelations, indiscretions, 
foolish soundings-off by the Prince of Wales, and assorted other trivia, 
continues to flow steadily through the press, the image of the monarchy 
will continue to decline, and with monarchy image and survival are 
interlocked. Claire Rayner summarized the phone-in response to rv 
discussion of the royals: ‘Get the press to shut up for a while and maybe 
you'll be able to salvage something for the Royals. But let them go on as 
they are, and we'll be a republic before the millennium.’ 
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Such prophecies are probably exaggerated. We may only be at the 
beginning of The Fall of the House of Windsor. There has been much talk 
over the years of ‘the crisis of the British state’. The crisis has been so 
prolonged, its dénouement so often delayed, that it seems foolish to 
imagine that the process will actually climax in dramatic, semi- 
revolutionary convulsion. The social fabric and the institutional struc- 
tures still seem stable enough to contain the changes that will certainly 
come. 


Even the transition to a republic, if that is what it comes to, will very likely 
be achieved with minimal disruption. King Charles III will be persuaded, 
by all the usual backstairs processes, to abdicate—no doubt with great, 
but frostily concealed reluctance on his part. Parliament will then very 
rapidly adopt the necessary legislation (drafted well ın advance) to 
convert the country into a republic. Princess Anne will be put forward asa 
suitable candidate for its first president, who will be elected by parliament, 
not the people (that would smack of excessive democracy, and might 
produce the ‘wrong’ result). Thus the sentimental tie with the House of 
Windsor would be preserved for a generation, and all but the most 
implacable monarchists would be appeased. The public will accept it all 
with a mixture of apathy and regretful resignation. There will be 
murmurings, solemn discussions on Newsnight and Qxestion Tree, much 
correspondence in the Times and Telegraph, but no riots, no demon- 
strations, except perhaps for a tearful crowd waving to the ex-king as he is 
driven off into ecological exile at Highgrove or maybe Balmoral. 


This 1s by no means a best-case scenario—on the contrary. The obsession 
with ‘continuity’ which a transition in that style embodies is actually the 
enemy of the kind of radical political transformation which is needed to ` 
convert Britain from a semi-feudal, deferential society of subjects into an 
active democracy of defiantly egalitarian citizens. For that 1s the full 
meaning of the radical agenda which can be seen as either implicit ın or 
foreshadowed by Charter 88’s programme of constitutional and political 
change. At present there is an air of diplomatic caution about that 
programme, or at least about the way in which it is being pursued. It is 
reminiscent of the way Bernard Shaw tried to reassure nervous readers of 
the first collection of Fabian Essays in 1889: 


This, then, is the humdrum programme of the practical Social 
Democrat today. There 1s not one new item in it All are 
applications of principles already admitted, and extensions of 
practices already in full activity. All have on them that stamp of the 
vestry which is so congenial to the British mind .. . [A]t no point do 
. . . they involve guillotining, declaring the Rights of Man, swearing 
on the altar of the country, or anything else that is supposed to be 
essentially un-English. 


Socialism by stealth: that was the Fabian strategy. It produced many 
benefits, but it could not produce socialism or anything remotely 
approaching it. This is not because gradualism as such is necessarily a 
misconceived approach. It is not a question of the timetable of change, 
but of its scale and scope, and of what that implies in terms of altered 
attitudes, transformed consciousness. 
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It is the same with democracy. Democracy by stealth 1s a contradiction in 
terms. We cannot slide imperceptibly into democracy from our present 
condition of mixed apathy, cynicism and inactivity. Nor is it a matter of 
legislating a handful of institutional changes. Democracy cannot be 
legislated into existence any more than socialism can. It requires changes 
in the whole social culture, and for those to happen a long process of 
political education and debate 1s needed. Political education has been 
almost completely abandoned by the major British political parties, which 
is part of the explanation for both their steeply declining and ageing 
memberships, and their loosening hold on the electorate (measured in 
terms of those voters who can be relied on to vote for one party in a 
succession of general and local elections). 


It has fallen to the smaller parties, and to organizations like Charter 88, to 
fill this depressing and potentially dangerous vacuum. With luck—and a 
great deal of hard work—the outcome will be something more than a 
clutch of fringe improvements such as 2 freedom of information act, or 
the disestablishment of the Church of England. Another contributor to 
Power and the Throns, Anthony Holden, suggests that ‘from the demise of 
the monarchy would flow a written constitution, an elected second 
chamber of parliament and the separation of church and state.’ And these 
reforms, he goes on, ‘would pave the way for a Bill of Rights, a Supreme 
Court, a Freedom of Information Act and all the other civic rights taken 
for granted in most modern democracies...’ (p. 165). As I have indicated, 
his hopeful prediction underestimates the British capacity to make the 
least of major opportunities. It could all be deeply dull and disappointing. 
But Holden is surely right to see that the collapse of the central pillar of 
the existing state structure cosdd be the catalyst which leads to the radical 
reconstruction—and devolutionary deconstruction—of the state as a 
whole. The extraordinary success which Charter 88 has had in getting its 
proposals onto the central agenda of British politics suggests that there 18 
more than one force at work which makes that long looked-for upheaval 
possible at last. Charles II] may or may not turn out to be the last king of 
Great Britain, or what’s left of it by then. What is certain is that he will 
never be able to acquire the magic inviolability enjoyed by his mother, his 
grandfather and great-grandfather. That mythical aura has gone, for ever. 
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Chris Wickham 


Making Europes 


The double celebration of 1992, Maastricht and Columbus, spawned a 
double debate, each prolonged way beyond its intnnsic interest by media 
attention and its acolyte, academic scrutiny: it may be years before any of 
us will be able to read with enthusiasm another book or article on either 
the identity of Europe or the irruption of Europeans into America. Each 
of the two debates was and is characterized by celebrators and detractors, 
people following the long tradition of enthusiasm for European 
supetiority and people concemed to deconstruct and otherwise under- 
mine it, arguing that Europe is imaginary, a long-standing way of 
defining Us against Them, and that its hegemony over the world 18 
illusory or shameful. Personally, I have no trouble identifying with the 
second group, but actually a third group is more interesting, for it 18 
comprised of people who try to sidestep the moral issue and focus on 
explanation. how concepts of Europe arose and what they meant at 
different mes, and why it actually was that parts of western Europe were 
able to conquer and transform most of the rest of the world in the modern 
period. If the focus 1s deep enough, the separate Maastricht and Columbus 
debates here merge into one, for both have common roots in the central 
Middle Ages, when the polities of Latin Christendom were beginning to 
define themselves as ‘Europe’, a Europe moreover already keenly and 
rapaciously expansionist. It is at this meeting-place that Robert Bartlett 
has placed his new book, The Making of Exrope*; one of the things he has 
explicitly tried to do is, precisely, to explain the double face of Latia 
Europe in the four hundred years before the Black Death, brusquely 
expansionist and, simultaneously, increasingly homogeneous. The 
memory of the staleness of 1992 gives an edge to one’s interest in seeing 
how well he has succeeded. 


Even the explanatory focus of the third approach is perpetually haunted 
by the moral debate, for any discussion of European identity, no matter 
how scientific, risks falling into teleology, again from two directions. The 
‘European identity’ teleology is expressed in the long-standing preoccu- 
pation with when Europe was ‘made’, when we finally became Us, the 
quintet of France, Germany, Italy, England and (eventually) Spain which 





* Robert Bartlett, Ths Makeng of Exrope. Conguest, Colonryation and Cultural! Change 
gso-13J0, Penguin, London 1993, £8.99 
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could gain sufficient common identity for their different expansions 
actually to be seen as Ewropean expansion. Hence the vast number of 
books with the same titles, listed for example in two recent critical articles 
in History Workshop by Timothy Reuter and Ross Balzaretti: The Berth of 
Exrops, The Childhood of Exrope, The First Exrops, The Origins of Exrope, The 
Making of Exrope (already in 1932: that time, as at others, the wonder 
ingredient for Europeanization was a form of Catholicism), All these are 
books by medievalists; many of them have a very naive image of 
European supremacy, and most havea fairly un-thought-out idea of what 
‘Europe’ actually is. Then as now, however, as Reuter remarks, “To 
invoke Europe was... to pursue a deliberate rhetorical stategy’; as Min 
Rubin (in the same issue) and Balzaretti further stress, it covers up huge 
differences in real lived expertence.' Indeed, European identity, if it is to 
be understood at all except rhetorically, must be faced as a problem, head 


on. 


The second teleology, that involving the capacity of Europeans to 
expand, is better founded and, for that reason alone, in some ways more 
insidious: for there is no doubt that nine or ten European states did 
directly control nearly all the world at different times between 1750 and 
1950, and were busily engaged in transforming it economically. It is 
therefore only too easy to focus one’s attention on those features of 
Buropean history that make the area special, different, more adventurous 
and creative, as with—to take one recent high-quality example—Michael 
Mann’s preoccupation with what he calls the ‘leading edge’ of power.* 
Any discussion of European development that concentrates too much on 
‘creativity’, without rooting it very deeply in the stable and ongoing 
experience of production and exploitation that characterized all societies, 
whether European or not, risks falling into this teleology, with only those 
elements which make Europe special declared worthy of interest. 


Bartlett had a difficult path to walk, then, when writing this book. I will 
argue below that he has not entirely avoided the second teleology, but 
that he has dealt very firmly, and in some respects definitively, with the 
first. This alone would make his book extremely interesting. To a 
professional medievalist, furthermore, a third problem presents itself: 
how to write a general survey of the central medieval period in English 
that is not in some measure simply a rewriting of Richard Southern’s 1953 
masterpiece, The Maksng of the Middle Ages, which, although a short work, 
has had something of the effect on English-speaking medievalists that 
Marc Bloch and Georges Duby have had on everyone else. Here, too, 
Bartlett 1s interesting, for in my view he is one of only three such 
historians who have ever successfully managed it—the others being 
Alexander Murray, with his 1978 book Reason and Society ın the Middls 





! T. Reuter, ‘Medieval Ideas of Europe and Their Modern Historians’, History 
Workshop 33, 1992, pp. 176-80 (p. 180 for the quote), R. Balzaretti, “The Creation 
of Europe’, ibid., pp. 181-96; M. Rubin, ‘The Culture of Europe in the Later 
Middle Ages’, ibid, pp. 162—75. The classic text here is D. Hay, Esrope. The 
Emergence of an Idea, Edinburgh 1957, which has influenced very many later 
surveys. 

* M. Mann, The Sources of Social Power, Volume I, Cambridge 1986, e.g. pp. 08-10. 
I have criticized this view in ‘Historical Materialism, Historical Sociology’, NLR 
171, pp. 63—78. 
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Ages, and Susan Reynolds, with her Kragdoms and Communities in Western 
Exrope of 1984. The success of all three in part derives from the fact that 
they treat things other than the traditional ‘central’ problems so well 
discussed by Southern, such as feudal/aristocratic power and Church 
reform. Murray, the most arcane of the three, linked the breakthroughs in 
intellectual knowledge in the period (‘reason’) to the developing structure 
of society; Reynolds, perhaps more compellingly, posed the changes of 
the whole period in terms of changing patterns of collective activity.’ 
Bartlett, for his part, has tonc it by shifting his attention from the ‘core’ 
lands of the Latin West to the ‘periphery’, the areas of initial Western 
expansion, above all the Celtic lands, the western Slav lands, Muslim 
Spain and the Crusader states. It must be clear that each of these three 
works can only be fully persuasive as a general survey insofar as ıt can 
convince us that its chosen focus actually does have the power that 
Southern’s had, to stand for medieval development as a whole. Here too 
there are some problems in Bartlett’s choice, as we will see, although they 
must be set against one of his greatest strengths, an interest in far more of 
the geography of Europe than that normally held by anyone writing in the 
field. 


Bartlett’s book roughly divides into three. His concern 18 to show how the 
basic political, social and institutional structures of Latin Europe (i.e. the 
parts of Europe which used Latin as a literary and liturgical language) 
spread from the ‘core’, the old Carolingian lands (France, Germany and 
Ttaly), England and the north Spanish fringe, as in 950, to an area more 
than double in size by 1350, which included the whole of modem Europe 
eastwards to Estonia, Poland and Hungary. In the first section, he 
concentrates on aristocratic expansion, its technological basis and its 
ideology. Three -central chapters match this with accounts of peasant 
migration and urban settlement in the outer lands of Europe (notably the 
German Ostsiedlang in easter Europe and the English occupation of 
Ireland). The last third of the book looks at ethnic relations in the 
periphery, in law courts, in the Church, and in towns, and at the mse of 
racism at the end of hus period. He concludes with two survey chapters, on 
‘Europeanization’ and on political sociology, which sum up the 
implications of these three approaches to thè material. 


It must be stressed, however, that this pattern is only a convenient 
structure, to give cohesion to his argument, it does not restrict in any way. 
Bartlett constantly and deftly moves from idea to idea—as, for example, 
when he notes (p. 68) in the middle of a discussion of military technology 
that an interest in castle-building in some respects tumed traditional 
geographies inside out, privileging marginal but defensible terrain rather 
than cultivated fields; or as when in his section on towns (p. 182) he shows 
that English immigrants into twelfth-century Dublin came from towns in 
England, not from the countryside, thus changing our entire sense of the 
cultural profile of the earliest Anglicization of Treland. He is particularly 
strong on the effective use of the striking example, whether it is the 
extraordinary success of a small French aristocratic family, or the 
ee IM a Immm 
3 R.W. Southern, The Maksag of the Middle Ages, London 1953; A. Murray, Reason 
and Soctety im the Middle Ages, Oxford 1978; S. Reynolds, Kingdoms and Com arxnities 
m Western Exrepe, go0—rj00, Oxford 1984. 
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influence of the law of Lubeck, or the literary and legal interests of an 
archbishop of Lund, or the way that both the Scottish and the 
Mecklenburg ruling famulies steadily abandoned Scottish and Slavic 
names like Donald and Pribislaw in favour of common European stock 
names such as Henry and John. He can balance Irish, Polish or Spanish 
examples in a single argument without eliding their specificities, and does 
so constantly. This is an easy book to read and absorb, without being in 
any way simplistic, as also Southern was before him, and it will be read by 
non-medievalists too. 


It is because of the stimulus of Bartlett’s book, then, that it is worth 
looking at some of its underlying themes. Not all of them are made 
explicit by Bartlett—notwithstanding his sophistication, as seen for 
example ın his final sociological chapter, he ts not much more interested in 
theory than are the great majority of historians—but the themes are all, I 
think, reasonably clear in the text, and they all connect with the issues 
raised at the start of this article. I will discuss his idea of Europe, and then 
set out four, linked, ways in which I think his chosen focus 1s problematic. 


Core and Periphery 


Bartlett actually does not talk about Europe much, except as a 
geographical expression; his protagonists are members of a more precise 
entity, Latin Christendom. He knows the problems about how ‘Europe’ 
is socially constructed; indeed, the first words of the book show tt: 
“Europe is both a region and an idea.’ He does, however, aim to show how 
Europe actually did come together as a homogeneous entity. He does this, 
first, by arguing that Latin Christendom itself had a sort of political 
coherence, at least once popes emerged as international political figures in 
the late eleventh century; people identified themselves as part of the peas 
christiana, the Christian people, a quasi-ethnic term, and they meant by this 
Latins, rather than Christians as a whole (pp. 250-5). This common 
religious framework permitted the spread of standard religious institu- 
tions, such as bishoprics (pp. 5—18) and monasteries (pp. 25 5—Go), as well 
as legitimizing the idea of the crusade, which extended from tts first locus, 
the Holy Land, northwards to the German frontier as well (pp. 260-8). 


So far so good; the argument up to here is uncontroversial. Bartlett goes 
further at this point, however, by discussing the steadily more 
homogeneous institutions of Latin Europe explicitly in terms of 
‘Europeanization’, explaining that this has neither more nor less meaning 
than “Americanization’ has today (p. 269). Throughout the book, Bartlett 
shows that the conquest institutions at all the edges of Europe had 
striking similarities: the legal framework for the peasant colonization of 
new land, for example, was much the same from Poland to Aragón (pp. 
117-18). Essentially, he is arguing that the experience of conquest was 
lived by conquerors and settlers in much the same way everywhere: that in 
some respect, maybe, that experience showed up a pre-existing structural 
similarity in societies in the ‘core’ area,* but that, whatever caused it, the 





4 Something stressed consistently by Reynolds, tbid , e g. pp. 7-9; I discuss the 
issue further below. 
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similarity ın conquest experiences was a strong impulse to greater 
structural and cultural conformities everywhere in the Latin world. He 
shows how people slowly began to use similar names all over Latin 
Europe, as noted above, and how certain political tools, such as silver 
coinage and the production of documents, spread across all the polities 
from Cork to Jerusalem to Riga (pp. 270-88). He argues in fact that what 
characterized the Latin world of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was a 
variety of legal and institutional blueprints, like the chartered town and 
the religious order, which were by now much the same everywhere and 
could readily be exported to new regions of the world (pp. 309~1 1): it was 
these, above all, that maintained and strengthened a homogeneity that 
one can by now genuinely call European. Much of the New World was 
taken over with the same procedures, which indeed one can only properly 
understand in the light of this medieval background. 


I am convinced by this argument. It 1s different from most of the 
arguments about how Europe was ‘born’ or ‘made’, which depend on the 
image of a barrier which 1s broken through, once Europeans finally came 
to be creative and inventive, truly Ourselves that is to say. It ıs a carefully 
sociological argument, about real similarities and differences (Bartlett lists 
the places it does not work, mostly on the edges of the expanded Europe, 
such as Lithuania or western Ireland: pp. 311-13). In a simple Popperian 
sense, it is scientific because, for once, it 18 actually falsifiable. It 1s also not 
triumphslistic; European cultural unity in 1300 had its losses as well as its 
gains, and its nasty side in a new racism (pp. 236-42). In these respects, 
cultural and institutional, there was a single Europe by 1300, which 
existed notwithstanding the dozens and hundreds of highly diverse local 
social realities with hugely different cultural identities and experiences, 
that could be found inside it; Bartlett is nght to direct our attention to it. 


This 18 a major strength of the book: both as its major rhetorical device, an 
integrating element of the type that all books need to maintain their 
coherence of argument, and as its most convincing theme. It is set against 
other themes and procedures, however, which are more problematic, and 
we must now look at these. The first is Bartlett’s counterposition of core 
and periphery. I do not cate this to criticize the categorization in itself. 
Bartlett himself does at one point, ın fact (pp. 306-7), when he notes that a 
major feature of the medieval expansion of Latin Europe was precisely the 
absorption of peripheries into the core: the German parts of modem 
Poland were not colonies of Germany, but copies of it, with the same legal 
status; except in the case of Ireland, there were no permanent 
dependencies of a modern type. This is true enough, but the core- 
periphery opposition remains valid at other levels: in a political sense at 
the moment of conquest at least; 1n 2 cultural sense through the fact that 
cultural developments in learning or art tended throughout the Middle 
Ages to begin in the centre and radiate outward; in an economic sense 1n 
that, as I would guess, perhaps 75 per cent of the population of Latin 
Europe remained in the 40 per cent or so of its land area that could be 
defined as the ‘core’, including most of its largest towns and its most 
powerful political units. 


The problem here ıs simply that Bartlett only discusses the periphery ın 
any detail; the core barely appears in 1ts own right at all. On one level, this 
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18 laudable, to redress the balance; we can easily find out about France or 
England elsewhere, if we don’t know about them already; ıt is important 
to be forced, in a major survey, to read about Brandenburg and Ulster. 
But given the continuing centrality of the core, even when the conquest 
principalities had cloned off it, not to have any information about it at all 
unbalances the book in a different way. It makes the problem of 
explaining the swecess of European expansion very difficult, as we will see, 
for that would necessitate 2 more detailed analysis of what was going on in 
France or Germany or Italy than we ever get (this is particularly true of 
Italy; a huge and active city like Milan, for example, only gets one citation 
in the index). But it has a more insidious effect, for the core nations, since 
they get so little analysis, are made into abstractions in their turn: German 
or English conquerors and settlers too often come out of nowhere, as 
disembodied forces, to beat hell out of unfortunate Slavs and Celts. Since 
we do not hear much about the Slavs or Celts in their natural habitat 
either, a point I will come back to, we have a curious experience as we 
read: we don’t find out about Germans in themselves, or Slavs in 
themselves, but only about the effect of the one on the other. This 
abstraction underlies the other points I want to make, in fact; ıt 1s the near- 
inevitable result of leaving so large a geographical hole in the middle of 
the analysis. 


The question of explanation needs further development here. Bartlett of 
course knows that he cannot deal with his theme without trying to explain 
why western Europeans wanted to expand outward, and why they were 
so much more active and successful at it after 1000 or so than they had 
been before. Indeed, when he discusses it, in his chapters 2 and 3, he 
devotes some space to what was going on in France and Germany. But he 
finds an explanation, the undoubted supremacy of western military 
technology (heavy armour, bows, castles), too quickly; once we are here, 
by pp. 70-2, the problem seems to have been solved, and we can go on to 
the effects these technologies had on the periperal lands. It isn’t solved, 
however. The crucial question of why western aristocracies looked 
outside their own lands only in the eleventh century is the object of an 
unusually tentative and weak analysis (pp. 43—51). Why castles, an 


undoubted strategic advantage, spread in the West in the tenth and ~ 
(especially) the eleventh centuries (pp. 65-9) is not discussed at all. These ^ 


problems point us firmly back to looking at the core lands in their own 
terms, and, furthermore, not starting in 950. 


Aristocratic Aggression 


Bartlett neglects the early Middle Ages. Not that he should have started 
his book any earlier; his timescale works very well. But the period before 
his 950 starting date tends to get treated with the same sort of indifference 
with which modern historians used to treat the Middle Ages (and some 
still do): as a pre-historical time, in which nothing much happened except 
that the West got invaded 2 lot (e.g. pp. 2, 292). This image has venerable 
antecedents—even Marc Bloch used it, in Fesda! Society’ —but ıt does not 
take much research to find out that the Carolingian empire, in particular 
but not only under Charlemagne, was on the attack in ways that 





5M. Bloch, Femdal Society (Eng. trans London 1961), pp 3, 52-6. 
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prefigured much of what Bartlett discusses, and had some of the same 
tendencies to homogenize former frontier areas into the central political 
system: the most extreme example of this being Saxony, conquered and 
forcibly converted in the late eighth century, but by the mid tenth already 
sufficiently acculturated to provide the kings of most of the Frankish 
world, and to act as one of Bartlett’s springboards.® 


Bartlett is not very interested ın states, in fact; he correctly stresses that the 
lasting gains for the core societies were made by aristocrats, townsmen 
and peasants acting almost entirely on their own, and that state-run 
conquest was often less permanent (¢.g. pp. 307-9). Carolingian 
expansion eastwards depended on a certain coherence of central 
government that did not last, as also did that of the late tenth-century 
German kings, closer to Bartlett’s purview. But the core area was still 
essentially Carolingian in its culture and social structure in the period 
when Bartlett begins his book, and this fact determined what homoge- 
neity it already had; the particular characteristics of its aristocracy in 950 
themselves had a history that goes back to Charlemagne at the latest. Why 
did aristocrats only expand outwards after 950, Bartlett’s problem on pp. 
46—51? He 1s uneasy about the major explanation he has to offer, the 
narrowing of aristocratic family structures and their tightening around 
the male line, I think because he cannot really see how it would work; one 
could add that in many of his expansionist areas (Spain for example) it did 
not take place at all. He adds to it a vague characterization of a new type of 
lesser aristocracy, the knightly stratum, which gained in status rapidly 
between 1000 and 1200—it ‘may have overloaded the system to such an 
extent that expansionary movement abroad was a natural response’ (p. 
51). Well, maybe; but maybe not as well. We know quite a lot about what 
knights did in this period; most of them stayed at home, sitting in one or 
two castles, fighting their neighbours; they sought to expand without 
moving. Only when they had done that did they sometimes look outside. 


This, however, was not new. And the answer to Bartlett’s conundrum 
actually seems to me that 950-1000 is not very much of a break at all. 
Aristocrats had a long history of aggression, both at short and long 
distance. A major part of the appeal of Charlemagne’s policies is that they 
took the Frankish aristocracy of the Rhine-Meuse heartland of Carol- 
ingian power all over Europe: not just in plunder campaigns against 
Saxons and Slavs, but as officials in already conquered and absorbed areas, 
ex-periphery now turning to core, such as Aquitaine and Italy. Much like 
the expansionary Joinvilles of the thirteenth century in Bartlett’s account 
(pp. 25-8), the Rhenish Guidones of the ninth century found themselves 
lords of Spoleto in central Italy and of the Breton march ın the west of 
France. This was already a broad sweep; they did not need to go farther, 
yet. Similarly, one reason why the great West Saxon aristocratic families 
of the tenth and early eleventh centunes did not move into the Celtic lands 
was that they were fully occupied in taking over the rest of England, 
recently unified (i.e. conquered) by the kings of Wessex. Another reason, 
I think, for the lack of need felt by these aristocracies to go farther was that 
there was plenty of room to expand ın their own localities. The 
a 
6 Patrick Wormald already made this point in his own review of Bartlett, “The 
West Dishes It Out’, Landes Restew of Books, 24 February 1994. 
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Carolingian world had many relatively independent peasants, ın nearly 
every region. We know they were under threat from the enriched 
aristocracy, for the Carolingians systematically had to legislate to protect 
them. The signs are that aristocratic wealth was increasing; presumably at 
the expense of their poorer neighbours. After goo, even kings lost the 
political initiative to their aristocrats, nearly everywhere in the Latin West 
(England ts one exception). i 


This 1s the framework for what has been called by the French the ‘feudal 
revolution’: the violent takeover of much of what remained of public 
political power by the aristocracy. It ıs a much discussed issue right now, 
and this 1s not the place to set out the debate.’ It 1s not very controversial, 
nonetheless, that rulers in much of Europe rapidly lost their power to 
control most of what went on on the ground, and that aristocracies began 
to establish local hegemonies, largely independent of royal or even 
comital sanction. These hegemonies involved extensive political control 
of neighbouring peasantries, which sometimes included their total 
expropriation; indeed, aristocratic power became so complete that its 
internal organization became necessarily more complex, with new social 
groups scrabbling to join it: hence the rise of the knights. Local power 
needed local defence, too: hence the appearance of the private castle. New “4 
ground-rules for local relationships began to appear (the feudal-vassalic 
bond, for one), and a new political etiquette that did not need the sanction 
of kings or their representatives. 


It should be clear that this sort of takeover of local power would satisfy 
many an aristocrat for a long time. By 1050 or so, however, the situation 
had become fixed in many parts of Europe; there was no one left to 
dominate except rivals of the same status. At that point, looking 
elsewhere might well seem more attractive. Hence, for example, Norman 
aristocrats streamed out of Normandy ın all directions in the late eleventh 
century: following their duke into England in quasi-Carolingian manner, 
or occupying bits of southern Italy and, eventually, Syna more or less 
autonomously, in ways Bartlett discusses (he gives a good example of it 
on pp. 28-30)—they did not draw much distinction. I would be 
surprised, however, 1f even the Normans, notoriously greedy as they- 
were, would have gone so far had there been anything left in Normandy 
to take. 


The expansion of Latin Europe thus seems to me a more on-going process 
than Bartlett recognizes. Aristocrats did not suddenly start to move 
outwards; they were already at it. The tools they had at their disposal, 
such as the castle, themselves had specific histories, rooted in the political 
developments of the core areas. So also were the procedures they used, 
such as the feudal bond, so widely and systematically adopted in the 
peripheral lands. The sort of aggressive takeover of all power that they 
practised ın places like Ireland and Pomerania had been practised for a 
long time at home, even though ıt had come to be independent of external 
control only relatively recently. Bartlett 1s very interesting on the 
difference between this sort of aggression and the more sedate native 
predation of the Irish and the Slavs, focused on gaining tribute and slaves, => 


7 T.N. Bisson, “The “Feudal Revolution”’, Past and Preseat 142 (1994), pp. 6-42 18 
the best and most up-to-date current survey 
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rather than territory (pp. 303-6), but he does not really develop it. I would 
myself attribute the accumulative urge of the core aristocracies to the 
growing local dominance to which they had become accustomed since the 
Carolingians (as well as to the tradition of landlordship which they 
inherited from the Roman empire—most of the core lands, except the 
obviously new Saxony, had once been Roman). The difference in the rules 
of aggression, as well as the difference in technology, was what gave the 
French/German/English aristocracies the edge. But how the rules 
themselves can be explained needs a fair amount of attention to the 
centre." 


The Peasant as Hero 


The problem of difference is another issue that needs raising. I have 
defended Bartlett’s choice to stress common patterns rather than local 
distinctions; and, indeed, he uses those patterns to draw some very useful 
typologies, notably when he distinguishes between different styles of 
relationship between centre and periphery. But he tends to look at his 
societies from the outside, rather than from within; they are made real by 
his use of the telling example, but how they worked internally is 
considerably less clear. Two settlement grants, one in Aragón, one near 
Wroclaw at the opposite end of Europe, are very similar (pp. 117-18); 
how did they work out? How did the ecological and the economic realities 
of the two areas, the social structures of the settlers, their links to the 
previous populations, their different cultural assumptions, work to make 
the subsequent histories of the two areas similar or different? A genuine 
comparison between the two could be made, if the material allowed (and 
1t sometimes does, even if maybe not in these particular examples), 
precisely becaxse of the similarities in ground-rules in each. I am a 
supporter of this sort of sociological comparison, and I would like to see 1t 
everywhere; not everyone might agree. But I was struck, to take one 
example, that when Bartlett sought to represent the cultural Europeaniza- 
tion of Latin Christendom, he was happy to restrict himself to names and 
the growing universality of saints (pp. 270-80). This 18 a pretty minimalist 
homogenization. Miri Rubin has remarked robustly that, despite the 
(relative) ease of travel ın late medieval Europe, and the familiarity of its 
social and cultural patterns and its symbols (saints’ cults as one precise 
example), this familiarity was largely illusory: each social and geographi- 
cal community gave, in reality, different meanings to each social and 
symbolic element?—as, one might add, they still largely do. Bartlett of 
course knows this: he has made his choices. But they are not necessarily 
the right ones. His interest ın common elements is only one side of the 
dialectic; to get at the full range of European reality, we need difference 


too. 





tI have focused on anstocrats here, for they provided the military strength 
necessary to move into the peripheral lands. Peasant migrations had their own 
history, however; the uniform clearance leases for internal resettlement in tenth- 
century Italy and the desert-to-sown rhetoric of carly medieval monasticism are 
clear forerunners to the central medieval processes described on pp. 117-32 and 
153-5. 

9 Rubin, as note 2, p. 174 
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My final point is the trickiest to deal with, for it brings us back to the way 
the accounting for the specificity of Europe can drift towards a teleology, 
and an implicit celebration, of European expansion. Bartlett does not 
intend this; but it is there in the book nonetheless. It 1s easy to tell that he 
does not intend it; he goes out of his way to stress the rapacity of his 
protagonists. The fact 1s very clear when he discusses aristocrats; to make 
it all the clearer, he has a beautiful chapter on ‘the image of the conqueror’, 
where he describes how proud they were of their own fapacity, which 
indeed the Normans, in particular, deliberately played up to terrorize 
their enemies, and which everywhere served to legitimate past conquest 
1n aristocratic memory (pp. 85~101). Later on, his treatment of the 
English racial laws against the Irish (always the hardest people to justify 
conquering, since they were Latin Christians already, so in many 

treated the worst) is very cold-eyed (pp. 214-17), and leads into a clearly 
hostile account of how racist ideas in a modern sense took root on the 
edge of Europe (pp. 236-42),'° ready for transmission to America (p. 
313). Bartlett’s stance here is in no way celebratory. But he lets his guard 
down when he comes to the peasantry, whose colonization of the 
periphery he deals with across two chapters. In these, his descriptions are 
much more upbeat, as he shows how hard life was among semi-virgın 
Torests that were, for the first time, being reduced to cultivation by brave ` 
and desperate immigrants. 


Here, stripped of the romantic violence of the aristocracy, which Bartlett 
does not fall for (though surprisingly many medievalists do), we have 
another image: the hard frontiersman. It 1s perhaps relevant to note at this 
point that Bartlett was at Chicago when he wrote much of this book; for 
his peasants have more than a whiff of Frederick Jackson Turner. This is, 
however, where the trap lies. This Europe may have fewer heroes; but its 
practices are heroic. German peasants did indeed introduce heavy ploughs 
into eastern Europe, as Bartlett clearly shows (pp. 148-52), but 1n this 
context, even though he explicitly distances himself from ‘German 
triumphalism’, he still spends four pages on ploughs, whereas his 
recognition that Spanish Christian settlers had to learn irrigation from the 
Muslims, an issue which these days has a huge bibliography, gets only 
seven lines. Similarly, although he correctly recognizes that the cereal 
monoculture developed by the Germans in the Hast is not automatically 
superior to agricultural traditions that use wasteland as a resource (pp. 
152-6), and indeed can lead to a less healthy population, this cereal 
tradition 1s still the focus of his interest in his text. What the Slavs had 
done in eastern Europe before the settlers came, how they related to and 
humanized their landscape, is hardly dealt with at all. They are 
consciously recognized (e.g. pp. 141, 154, 160, 165), but in practice they 
are discussed only as a counterpoint to what German colonizers did. They 
appear in other parts of the book as resisters, or as imitators of German 
social structures or military technology, but in these crucial chapters they 
are virtually absent. Precisely becaxse Bartlett does not intend to give this 
impression, it is all too clear when one notices the absence. In the terms of 





*° Not that their development depended more than parually on centre-periphery 
tensions in themselves: as Bartlett remarks, but does not develop (p 236), the 


treatment of Jews in the core lands prefigured the whole process. See, for the early 
period, R.I. Moore, The Formation of a Persecuting Society, Oxford 1987 
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the 1992 debates, the analogy seems to me this: one would have difficulty, 
these days, in writing about the introduction of cereal cultivation to the 
Midwest or of sugar cane to Hispaniola and Brazil without giving some 
attention to the ecological procedures of the Indians; and if one did, one’s 
ideological position would be clear. Bartlett has forgotten, in his careful 
distancing from excessive trumphalism, that European civilization has 
not needed individual heroism to present itself as victorious. 


The Making of Exrope is a rich, elegantly written, stimulating book. It 1s 
full of insights. It was never so clear to me how important language was 
for ethnic identity by Bartlett’s period (pp. 198—204), for example, or that 
the cost of sea passage would itself dramatically limit the scale of 
migration to Ireland or Estonia (p. 112), or how simular coins and charters 
were to each other as movable repositories of power (pp. 286-8). I am 
flicking through the book as I write; there are insights on nearly every 
page, neat and memorable phrases too. As I said earlier, this is 2 book that 
needs to be taken seriously, and I have tried to do so; it would be scarcely 
worthwhile to look at the intellectual underpinnings of the huge majority 
of history books, and the problems I have posed for Bartlett’s approach 
can be found in far more acute form in the works of other historians. 
History is an un-self-aware discipline, with an inbuilt hostility to explicit 
model-building; indeed, people who try to construct their arguments on 
the basis of coherent theory are regarded by many as not historians at all. 
Asa result of this it is only too easy to deconstruct the ideas of most of its 
practitioners. Bartlett is a more serious matter. On his last page, he makes 
his own contribution to 1992 with his usual incision of phrasing: “Europe, 
the initiator of one of the world’s major processes of conquest, 
colonization and cultural transformation, was also the product of one.’ 
There we have it, no matter whether that latter process began in 950, or 
750, or earlier still. 
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The Republican victory in the US mid-term elections signals an effective 
paralysis of the Clinton administration. After two years of ineffective 
fumbling, the American body politic can now continue the juggernaut course 
of the Reagan—Bush years, with its voodoo economics, social devastation and 
political repression—an involution spurred on by the rhetoric of a globalized 
free market. Patrick Cockburn draws a succinct balance-sheet of the Clinton 
era which, at least in domestic policy, has to all intents drawn to a close, 
brought down by the institutional deadlock between President and Congress, 
the rightward drift of the ‘New Democrats’, Clinton’s all-out commitment to 
NAFTA, and the bungled project of health-care reform. 


The massive imprisonment of young black and Latino men in the name of the 
‘war on drugs’ was described by William J. Chambliss in NLR 204; a still more 
insidious index of America’s descent into the maelstrom is the revival of the 
death penalty. Peter Linebaugh analyses its historic use in the Southern states 
for enforcing the production relations of a plantation economy, the echoes of 
slavery still discernible well over a century after abolition. In California, the 
restoration of capital punishment came a week before the Los Angeles 
insurrection of May 1992, symbolizing the Golden State’s final break with the 
liberal policies of a former era. Richard Walker’s wide-ranging analysis of the 
Californian malaise explains how the victory df reaction over the new ideas of 
the 19608 served as a model which the Us ruling class subsequently adopted 
on a national scale, quite heedless of its long-term consequences. 


Jacques Derrida’s Specters of Marx, an extract of which appeared in NLR 205, 
offered an arresting appraisal of the political and theoretical legacy of the 
Marxist tradition. The deconstructive imperative of a certain spirit of 
Marxism, Derrida maintained, remains more relevant than ever in the crisis- 
plagued world of the late-capitalist ‘end of history’. Reaponding to Derrida’s 
argument in NLR 208, Aijaz Ahmad held that Derrida had misassessed the 
massive debt still owed to Marx’s thought by defining it in relation to a 
disembodied ‘critical spirit’, with no.substantive theses or determinate 
political consequences. This debate is now joined by Fredric Jameson, in a 
subtle argument that examines systematically the points of contact between 
Marxism and deconstruction. Jameson explores the political dimensions of 
Derrida’s earlier work, and considers the possibility that these most recent 
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reflections represent a definitive turn towards the central problems of 
Marxism at the interface of politics and ontology. 


In a wide-ranging and sensitive survey of Caribbean culture and identity, 
Stuart Hall traces the complex processes of assimilation, resistance and 
negotiation that are characteristic of all diasporas. Identity, Hall argues, is no 
mere rediscovery of roots, but always reworks the materials available in quest 
of a future goal. 


Michael Billig in NLR 202 presented Richard Rorty as American nationalist, 
the philosopher of a would-be reasonable ethnocentrism. In this issue, 
Norman Geras addresses the relation between Rorty’s most general anti- 
realist philosophical commitments and the common values of a progressive 
politics. Setting out from the internal problems he identifies in Rorty’s 
‘ironist’ account of competing vocabularies or language games, Geras goes 
on to argue that this account sits badly with an attachment to principles of __ 
justice or to the project of a democratic utopia. Support for such values in the > 
face of moral enormity or serious wrong presupposes constraining realities 
beyond the free play of interpretation. 


Rorty’s work has also been invoked in feminist debate, as to whether the 
women’s movement should appeal to universal values of liberty and equality, 
or needs no justification beyond ite own linguistic community. Sabina 
Lovibond criticized Rorty’s approach in NLR 193. Frigga Haug now shows 
how the quota demand acts as a focus for this debate. She argues for a 
transformation ofuniversal values rather than their rejection, and a new social 
contract to address the unresolved legacies of the revolutionary programme 


of 1789. 


In an insightful essay on urbanism and its rhetoric, Elizabeth Wilson traces 
the ways in which the city and its periphery continuously evolve, both 
materially and in their ideological significance. In recent history, these 
conceptual opposites interpenetrate: the urban village is first gentrified, and 
ultimately becomes a museum; the secret interstices that gave the city its 
charm migrate from the old central districts to the once despised banlieue. 


«art Hall 


Negotiating Caribbean Identities 


his lecture I will address questions of Caribbean culture and identity. I 
int to suggest that such questions are not in any sense separate or removed 
>m the problems of political mobilization, of cultural development, of 
‘onomic development and so on. The more we know and see of the 
“uggles of the societies of the periphery to make something of the slender 
sources available to them, the more 1mportant we understand the questions 
d problems of cultural identity to be in that process. I want to examine 
me of the themes of a topic which has been richly explored by Caribbean 
titers and artists—cultural identity presenting itself always as a problem to 
wibbean people.’ 


by it should be a problem is not a mystery, but I want to probe this 
1estion of identity and why Caribbean writers, politicians, civic leaders, 
tists and others have been unable to leave worrying away at it. And in 
ring so, I want to problematize to some extent the way we think about 
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identity. I want to explore the term ‘myth’ itself—the English are not 
good at myth, always opposing it on the one hand to reality, on the other 
hand to truth, as if you have to choose between them. I specifically 
do not want to choose between myth and reality, but to talk about the 
very real contemporary and hustorical effects of myths of identity. And I 
want to do so with one other purpose which I hope will come through 
more clearly at the end. The issue of cultural identity as a political quest 
now constitutes one of the most serious global problems as we go into the 
twenty-first century. The re-emergence of questions of ethnicity, of 
nationalism—the obduracy, the dangers and the pleasures of the 
rediscovery of identity in the modern world, inside and outside of 
Europe—places the question of cultural identity at the very centre of the 
contemporary political agenda. What I want to suggest is that despite the 
dilemmas and vicissitudes of identity through which Caribbean people 
have passed and continue to pass, we have a tiny but important message 
for the world about how to negotiate identity. 


The Search for Essence 


There is a very clear and powerful discourse about cultural identity, — 
especially in the West. Indeed most of us have lived through, and are still 
living through an exercise in the definition and defence of a particular 
kind of British cultural identity. I was puzzled when Norman Tebbit 
asked which cricket team you would support, in order to discover 
whether you were ‘one of us’, ‘one of them’ or maybe neither. My own 
response to that was, 1f you can tell me how many of the four hundred 
members of the British athletics team are properly British, I’d be ready to 
answer the question about the cricket team; otherwise not. But the 
discourse of identity suggests that the culture of a people 1s at root—and 
the question of roots 1s very much at issue—a question of its essence, a 
question of the fundamentals of a culture. Histories come and go, peoples 
come and go, situations change, but somewhere down there is throbbing 
the culture to which we all belong. It provides a kind of ground for our 
identities, something to which we can retum, something solid, something j 
fixed, something stabilized, around which we can organize our identities ` 
and our sense of belongingness. And there is a sense that modern nations 
and peoples cannot survive for long and succeed without the capacity to 
touch ground, as it were, in the name of their cultural identities. 


Now the question of what a Caribbean cultural identity might be has been 
of extraordinary importance, before but especially in the twentieth 
century. Partly because of the dislocations of conquest, of colonization 
and slavery, partly because of the colonial relationship itself and the 
distortions of living in a world culturally dependent and dominated from 
some centre outside the place where the majority of people lived. But it 
has also been important for counter-identities, providing sources on 
which the important movements of decolonization, of independence, of 
nationalist consciousness in the region have been founded. In a sense, 





! This text was given as the 1993 Walter Rodney Memonal Lecture, at the kind 
invitation of Professor Alastair Hennessy, Centre for Caribbean Studies, University of 
Warwick. 
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until it is possible to state who the subjects of independence movements 
are likely to be, and in whose name cultural decolonization is being 
conducted, it is not possible to complete the process. And that process 
involves the question of defining who the people are. In Black Skin White 
Masks, Fanon speaks of what he calls ‘a passionate research directed to the 
secret hope of discovering beyond the misery of today, beyond self- 
contempt, resignation and abjuration, some beautiful and splendid area 
whose existence rehabilitates us both in regard to ourselves and others’. 
Andas I’ve said, that passionate research by Caribbean writers, artists and 
political leaders, that quest for identity, has been the very form in which 
much of our artistic endeavour in all the Caribbean languages has been 
conducted ın this century. 


Cross-Currents of Diaspora 


Why, then, ıs the identity of the Caribbean so problematic? It 1s a very 
large question, but let me suggest some of the reasons. First of all, if the 
search for identity always involves a search for origins, it 1s impossible to 
locate in the Cartbbean an origin for its peoples. The indigenous peoples 
of the area very largely no longer exist, and they ceased to exist very soon 
after the European encounter. This 1s indeed the first trauma of identity in 
the Caribbean. I don’t know how many of you know what the coat of 
arms of Jamaica 1s. It has two Arawak Indian figures supporting a shield 
in the middle, which 1s crossed by pineapples surmounted by an alligator. 
Peter Hulme reports that in 1983 the then prime minister of Jamaica, 
Edward Seaga, wanted to change the coat of arms on the ground that he 
could not find represented in it a single recognizable Jamaican identity. 
‘Can the crushed and extinct Arawaks,’ he asked, ‘represent the dauntless 
inhabitants of Jamaica? Does the low-slung near-extinct crocodile, a cold- . 
blooded reptile, symbolize the warm soaring spirits of Jamaicans? Where 
does the pineapple, which was exported to Hawau, appear prominently 
either in our history or 1n our folklore?’ I read that quote simply to remind 
you that questions of identity are always questions about representation. 
They are always questions about the invention, not simply the discovery 
of tradition. They are always exercises in selective memory and they 
almost always involve the silencing of something ın order to allow 
something else to speak. 


Maurice Cargill, 2 famous commentator on Jamaican affairs in Ths 
Gleaner, responded to the prime minister, ‘What about a design 
containing entwined marijuana plants? Against a background of us dollar 
bills with tourists rampant and ladies couchant?” Silencing as well as 
remembering, identity is always a question of producing in the future an 
account of the past, that 1s to say it 1s always about narrative, the stories 
which cultures tell themselves about who they are and where they came 
from. The one way in which it is impossible to resolve the problem of 
identity in the Caribbean is to try looking at it, as if a good look will tell 
you who the people are. During the period in which I was preparing my 
BBC series on the Caribbean, I had the occasion in a relatively short space 
of time to visit a large number of Caribbean islands, several of which I had 
not seen before. I was absolutely staggered by the ethnic and cultural 
diversity I encountered. Nota single Caribbean island looks like any other 
in terms of its ethnic composition, including the different genetic and 
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physical features and characteristics of the people. And that is before you 
start to touch the question of different languages, different cultural 
traditions, which reflect the different colonizing cultures. 


It may be a surprise to some people in this room that there are several 
Caribbean islands, large ones, in which blacks are nowhere near a majority 
of the population. There are now two important ex-British Cambbean 
societies where Indians are in a majority. In Cuba, what you are struck by 
first of all is the long persistence of white Hispanic settlement and then of 
the mestizo population, only later of the black population. Haiti, which 1s 
in some ways the symbolic island of black culture, where one feels closer 
to the African inheritance than anywhere else, has a history in which the 
mulattos have played an abolutely vital and key historical role. 
Martinique is a bewildering place, it is in my experience more French than 
Paris, just slightly darker. The Dominican Republic is a place where ıt is 
possible to feel closer to Spain and to the Spanish tradition of Latin 
America than anywhere else I have been in the Caribbean. The melting- 
pot of the Bntish islands produced everywhere you look a different 
combination of genetic features and factors, and ın each island elements of 
other ethnic cultures—Chinese, Syrian, Lebanese, Portuguese, Jewish— _ 
are present. I know because I have a small proportion of practically all of 
them in my own inheritance. My background is African, also I’m told 
Scottish—of pretty low descent, probably convict—East Indian, Portu- 
guese Jew. I can’t summon up any more but if I searched hard I expect I 
could find them. 


What 1s more, ın another sense, everybody there comes from somewhere 
else, and ıt 1s not clear what has drawn them to it, certainly not whether 
the motives were ever of the highest level of aspiration. That is to say, 
their true cultures, the places they really come from, the traditions that 
really formed them, are somewhere else. The Caribbean is the first, the 
original and the purest diaspora. These days blacks who have completed 
the triangular journey back to Britain sometimes speak of the emerging 
black British diaspora, but I have to tell them that they and I are twice 
diasporized. What is more, not therefore just a diaspora and living in a 
place where the centre is always somewhere else, but we are the break with ` 
those originating cultural sources as passed through the traumas of 
violent rupture. I don’t want to speak about the nature of this rupture, 
with the majonty of the populations wrenched from their own cultures 
and inserted into the cultures of the colonizing plantation relations of 
slavery. I don’t want to talk about the trauma of transportation, of the 
breaking up of linguistic and tribal and familial groups. I don’t want to 
talk about the brutal aftermath of Indian indenture. I simply want to say 
that ın the histories of the migration, forced or free, of peoples who now 
compose the populations of these societies, whose cultural traces are 
everywhere intermingled with one another, there is always the stamp of 
historical violence and rupture. 


Of course the peoples thus inserted into these old colonizing plantation _ 
societies instantly polarized. And if anyone is still under the illusion that * 
questions of culture can ever be discussed free from and outside of 
questions of power, you have only to look at the Caribbean to understand 
how for centuries every cultural characteristic and trait had its class, 
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colour and racial inscription. You could read off from the populations to 
the cultures, and from the cultures to the populations, and each was 
ranked in an order of cultural power. It is impossible to approach 
Caribbean culture without understanding the way it was continually 
inscribed by questions of power. Of course that inscription of culture in 
power relations did not remain polarized in Caribbean society, but I now 
understand that one of the things I was myself running away from when I 
came to England to study in 1951 was a society that was profoundly 
culturally graded, which is what the old post-colonial society I grew up in 
was like. Of course those cultural relations did not remain fixed, and the 
relative cultures were quickly open to integration, assimilation and cross- 
influence. They were almost never self-contained. They became subject at 
once to complex processes of assimilation, translation, adaptation, 
resistance, reselection and so on. That is to say, they became in a deep 
sense diasporic societies. For wherever one finds diasporas, one always 
finds precisely those complicated processes of negotiation and transcultu- 
ration which characterize Caribbean culture. I don’t want to try and 
sketch the cultural relations of that period, simply to identify three key 
processes which are at work creating the enormously refined and delicate 
tracery, the complexities of cultural identification, in Caribbean society in 
that time. 


Survival and Assimilation 


First, and especially with respect to the populations that had been 
enslaved, the retention of old customs, the retention of cultural traits 
from Africa; customs and traditions which were retained in and through 
slavery, in plantation, in religion, partly in language, in folk customs, ın 
music, ın dance, in all those forms of expressive culture which allowed 
men and women to survive the trauma of slavery. Not intact, never pure, 
never untouched by the culture of Victorian and pre-Victorian English 
society, never outside of Christianity or entirely outside the reach of the 
church, never without at least some small instruction in the Bible, always 
surrounded by the colonizing culture, but importantly—and to some 
extent today imperatively—retaining something of the connection. Often 
unrecognized, often only in practice, often unreflected, often not 
knowing that people were practising within a tradition. Neverthless, in 
everyday life, ın so far as it was possible, maintaining some kind of 
subterranean link with what was often called ‘the other Caribbean’, the 
Caribbean that was not recognized, that could not speak, that had no 
official records, no official account of its own transportation, no official 
historians, but nevertheless that oral life which maintained an umbilical 
connection with the African homeland and culture. 


But let us not forget that retention charactenzed the colonizing cultures as 
well as the colonized. For if you look at the Little Englands, the Little 
Spains and the Little Frances that were created by the colonizers, if you 
consider this kind of fossilized replica, with the usual colonial cultural 
lag—people are always more Victorian when they’re taking tea in the 
Himalayas than when they’re taking tea in Leamington——they were 
keeping alive the memory of ‘theit own homes and homelands and 
traditions and customs. This very important double aspect of retention 
has marked Canbbean culture from the earliest colonial encounters. 


Secondly, the profound process of assimilation, of dragging the whole 
society into some imitative relationship with this other culture which one 
could never quite reach. When one talks about assimilation in the 
Caribbean, one always feels Caribbean people constantly leaning forward, 
almost about to tip over, striving to reach somewhere else. My mother 
used to tell me that if she could only get hold of the right records, she 
would be able to stitch together a kind of genealogy for her household— 
not one that led to the West Coast of Africa, believe me, but a genealogy 
which would connect her, she wasn’t quite sure, to the ruling house of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire or the lairds of Scotland, one way or the other. 
She probably thought that maybe in the quadrangle of Merton College 
Oxford, I might stumble across one of these secret stones that would 
somehow convert me into what clearly I was formed, brought up, reared, 
taught, educated, nursed and nurtured to be, a kind of black Englishman. 
When I first went home in the mid 1960s, my parents said to me, ‘I hope 
they don’t take you to be one of those immigrants over there.” And the 
fanny thing 18, Pd never called myself, or thought of myself as an 
immigrant before. But having once been hailed or interpellated, I owned 
up at once: that is what I am. In that moment I migrated. Again, the word 
‘black’ had never been uttered ın my household or anywhere in Jamaica in 
my hearing, ın my entire youth and adolescence—though there were all -> 
kinds of other ways of naming, and large numbers of people were very 
black indeed. So it was not until the mid 1960s, on another visit home, 
that my parents said to me, “There’s all this black consciousness, black 
movement in the United States, I hope it’s not having an influence over 
there’, and I realized I had just changed identity again. I owned up once 
more and said, ‘Actually you know, I am exactly what in Britain we are 
starting to call black.’ Which is a sort of footnote to say, identity is not 
only a story, a narrative which we tell ourselves about ourselves, it 1s 
stories which change with histoncal crcumstances. And identity shifts 
with the way in which we think and hear them and experience them. Far 
from only coming from the still small point of truth inside us, identities 
actually come from outside, they are the way in which we are recognized 
and then come to step into the place of the recognitions which others give 
us. Without the others there 1s no self, there is no self-recognition. oy 


So given the skewed structures of growing up in such a society, of 
attempting whatever social rank or position in the racial colour structure 
you occupy, of trying to negotiate the complexities of who out of these 
complicated sets of stories you could possibly be, where you could find in 
the murror of history a point of identification or recognition for yourself, 
it is not surprising that Caribbean people of all kinds, of all classes and 
positions, experience the question of positioning themselves in a cultural 
identity as an enigma, as a problem, as an open question. There are many 
writings about this question, but for me the overwhelmingly powerful 
statement is to be found in Fanon’s Black Skis White Masks, for only in 
Fanon do you understand the internal traumas of identity which are the 
consequence of colonization and enslavement. That ts to say, not just the 
external processes and pressures of exploitation, but the way that 
internally one comes to collude with an objectification of oneself which 18 
a profound muisrecognition of one’s own identity. Consequently, against 
that background, in the New World and in the Caribbean, the attempts in 
the twentieth century to reach for independence, to decolonize, the 


movements ın the nineteenth century in the Hispanic Caribbean societies 
for independence from Spain, the attempts to regenerate and ground the 
political and social life of the society, not in an absent picture or image 
which could never be fulfilled, not in the nostalgia for something outside 
the society, but ın the complicated realities and negotiations of that 
society itself, is a question which had to entail the redefinition of identity, 
Without ıt there could have been no independence of any kind. And one 
of the complexities or perplexities of the independence movement— 
certainly in the British Caribbean islands—1s that, in the early phases of 
those movements, so-called political independence from the colonial 
power occurred, but the cultural revolution of identity did not. 


Africa and Modernity 


For the third process, which will form the rest of my talk, I want to start 
by looking at some of the other attempts to name the unnameable, to 
speak about the possibilities of cultural identification, of the different 
traditions of the peoples for whom on the whole there were no cultural 
models, the peoples at the bottom of the society. And as you can imagine, 
that always involved a renegotiation, a rediscovery of Africa. The 
political movements in the New World in the twentieth century have had 
to pass through the re-encounter with Africa. The African diasporas of 
the New World have been in one way or another incapable of finding a 
place in modem history without the symbolic return to Africa. It has 
taken many forms, it has been embodied in many movements both 
intellectual and popular. I want to say a word about two or three of them 
only. Perhaps best known in an intellectual sense is the movement around 
the notion of negritude, around the discovery of blackness, the 
affirmation ofan African personality, very much associated with the name 
of Aimé Césaire, and of the group around Césgire in Paris and afterwards, 
coming out of Martinique, a tiny society which I described earlier on in a 
rather pejorative way, the most French place I have encountered in the 
Caribbean, certainly, but also the birthplace of both Fanon and of Aimé 
Césaire. Césaire’s work lay in plucking out of that Caribbean culture with 
which he was most familiar the strands that related most profoundly back 
to the valorization of the African connection, the rediscovery of the 
African connection, of African consciousness, of African personality, of 
African cultural traditions. 


I was fortunate enough in the programme on Martinique to be able to 
include an interview with Aimé Césaire, who must be nearly twice my age 
and looks about half of it, wonderfully fit and resilient at this moment. In 
that interview you can see the enormous pleasure with which he describes 
the story of having gone to Africa and rediscovered for the first time the 
source of the masks of the Martinique carnival which he had played in and 
helped to make when he was a boy. Suddenly the flash of recognition, the 
continuity of the broken and ruptured tradition. The enormously 
important work that flowed from his involvement in the negritude 
movement, not only the poems and the poetry and the wnting which has 
come out of that inspiration, of the renegotiation of a Caribbean 
consciousness with the Afmcan past, but also the work which he has 
inspired in Martinique amongst poets and painters and sculptors, 1s a 
profound revelation of how creative this symbolic reconnection has been. 
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And yet of course the paradox ıs that when Armé Césaire opens his mouth 
you hear the most exquisitely formed lycée French. I hardly know anyone 
who speaks a more perfect French, it is beautifully articulated. ‘I am,’ he 
says, ‘French, my mind ıs French.’ Looking for the right parallel, he says, 
‘like if you went to Oxford you would be English. I went to a French 
school, I was taught the French language, I wasn’t allowed to use Arfyo/e at 
home, I learned only French classical culture. There’s a strong tradition of 
assimilation, I went of course to Pars where all bught young 
Martiniquans went.’ And because of the tradition of political assimilation, 
he has in fact done what no black British Caribbean has ever done, which 
1s to sit in the parliament of his own metropolitan society. Nevertheless 
when Aimé Césaire started to write poetry, he wanted, because of his 
interest, alerted and alive to the subterranean sources of identity and 
cultural creativity ın his own being, to break with the models of French 
classical poetry. And if you know his notebook on the Retwrs to My Native 
Land, you will know how much that is a language which, in its open 
roaring brilliance, has broken free from those classical models. He 
becomes a surrealist poet. Aumé Césaire has never, as you perhaps know, 
argued for the independence of Martinique. Martinique has a very 
particular position, it 18 an internal department of France, and those of 
you who want to be crude and materialist about ıt had better go and see 
the kinds of facilities which that gives Martiniquan people, and compare 
them with the factlities available to most of the other peoples of the 
Canbbean islands, before you begin to say what a terrible thing this 1s. 
Nevertheless, my own feeling, though I have no enormous evidence for 
this, is that the reluctance of Césaire to break the French connection is not 
only a material one but also a spiritual one. He went to the Schoelcher 
lycée. Schoelcher was an important early Martiniquan figure, and in 
celebrating an anniversary of Schoelcher, Césaire said, ‘He associated in 
our minds the word France and the word liberty, and that bound us to 
France by every fibre of our hearts and every power of our minds’. He 
said, ‘I know only one France, the France of the revolution, the France of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. So much for Gothic cathedrals.’ 


Well, so much indeed for Gothic cathedrals. The France with which 
Césaire identifies, and it has played of course a most profound role in 
Carbbean history, is one France and not another, the France of the 
revolution, the France of liberté, égalité, fraternité, the France that 
Toussaint L’Ouverture heard, of course, the France that mobilized and 
touched the imagination of slaves and others in Haiti before the 
revolution. And yet in the actual accounts of the revolution that we have, 
one of the most difficult, one of the trickiest historical passages to 
negotiate 1s precisely how much, in the spark of the various things that 
went into the making of the Haitian revolution, can be attributed on the 
one hand to the ruptures sweeping out in the wake of the French 
revolution, on the one hand, and on the other hand to the long experience 
of a severe and brutal regime on the plantations themselves, what you 
might call the revolutionary school of life itself. There were also, of 
course, the traditions of Africa and of African resistance, and of 
marronage in the plantation villages themselves. We don’t know. It is an 
impossible enigma to sort out, in one of the most momentous historical 
events of Caribbean history, to what the different elements that come 
together in that revolutionary conjuncture can be attributed. 
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Césaire was influenced ın part by his contact at an early stage with an 
important movement in the United States which now goes under the title 
of the Harlem Renaissance. I don’t know how much you know about the 
writers of the Harlem Renaissance, of Langston Hughes and Countee 
Cullen and Van Vechten, an important movement among Writers, 
intellectuals and artists in New York in the early years of the twentieth 
century, that had an important influence on a variety of Caribbean writers, 
poets and artists. And one of the important things that the movement of 
the Harlem Renaissance did, was on the one hand to speak about the 
importance and the distinctiveness, the cultural and aesthetic distinctive- 
ness, of the black American contribution to American culture. The other 
important thing that movement did was to stake a claim for American 
blacks 1n the centre and at the heart of modernism itself. The writers of the 
Harlem Renaissance did not wish to be located and ghettoized as ethnic 
artists only able to speak on behalf of a marginal experience confined and 
immured ın the past, locked out of the claim to modern life. What they 
said was, the experience of blacks in the new world, their historical 
trajectory into and through the complex histories of colonization, 
conquest, and enslavement, is distinct and unique and it empowers people 
to speak in a distinctive voice. But it is not a voice outside of and excluded 
from the production of modernity in the twentieth century. It is another 
kind of modernity. It is a vernacular modernity, it 1s the modernity of the 
blues, the modernity of gospel music, it is the modernity of hybrid black 
music in its enormous variety throughout the New World. The sound of 
marginal peoples staking a claim to the New World. I say that as a kind of 
metaphor, just in case you misunderstood the point I was trying to make 
about Aimé Césaire. I am anxious that you don’t suppose I see him as an 
assimilationist Frenchman, deeply ın bad faith because he is invoking 
Africa. I am trying to do something else. I am talking about the only way 
in which Africa can be relived and rediscovered by New World blacks 
who are diasporized irrevocably, who cannot go back through the eye of 
the needle. 


A Cultural Revolution 


Let me talk about finally going back through the eye of the needle. There 
was a very famous moment during the explosion of Rastafarianism in 
Jamaica in the sixties when a somewhat beleagured pnme minister said, 
‘Well perhaps you ought to go back to Africa. You’ve talked about it so 
much, you say you came from there, you say you’re still in slavery here, 
you’ re not in a free land, the promised land is back there where somebody 
took you from, perhaps you ought to go back and see.’ Well of course, 
some people did go back and see, as you perhaps know. Of course they did 
not go back to where they came from; that was not the Africa they were 
talking about. Between the Africa that they came from and the Africa that 
they wanted to go back to, two absolutely critical things had intervened. 
One is, that Africa had moved on. Africa—one has to say it now and again 
to somewhat nostalgic and sentimental nationalists in the Caribbean— 
Africa 1s not waiting there in the fifteenth or seventeenth century, waiting 
for you to roll back across the Atlantic and rediscover ıt in its tribal purity, 
waiting there in its prelogical mentality, waiting to be awoken from inside 
by its returning sons and daughters. It is grappling with the problems of 
Aids and underdevelopment and mounting debt. It is trying to feed its 
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people, it 1s trying to understand what democracy means against the 
background ofa colonial regime which ruptured and broke and recut and 
reorganized peoples and tribes and societtes in a horrendous shake-up of 
their entire cognitive and social world. That is what it’s trying to do, 
twentieth-century Africa. There 1s no fifteenth-century Mother waiting 
there to succour her children So in that literal sense, they wanted to go 
somewhere else, they wanted to go to the other place that had intervened, 
that other Africa which was constructed in the language and the ntuals of 
Rastafarianism. 


Now as you know, the language and mtuals of Rastafarianism speak 
indeed of Africa, of Ethiopia, of Babylon, of the promised land, and of 
those who are still in suffering. But like every chiliastic language which 
has been snatched by the black people of the New World diasporas out of 
the jaws of Christianity, and then turned on its head, or read against the 
grain, or crossed by something else—and the New World 18 absolutely 
replete with them—it is impossible in my experience to understand black 
culture and black civilization in the New World without understanding 
the cultural role of religion, through the distorted languages of the one 
Book that anybody would teach them to read. What they felt was, I have 
no voice, I have no history, I have come from a place to which I cannot go 
back and which I have never seen. I used to speak a language which I can 
no longer speak. I had ancestors whom I cannot find, they worshipped 
gods whose names I do not know. Against this sense of profound rupture, 
the metaphors of a new kind of umposed religion can be reworked, can 
become a language in which a certain kind of history is retold, in which 
aspirations of liberation and freedom can be for the first time expressed, in 
which what I would call the ‘imagined community’ of Africa can be 
symbolically reconstructed. 


I said to you that when I left Jamaica in the 19508 it was a society which 
did not and could not have acknowledged itself to be largely black. When 
I went back to Jamaica at the end of the sixties and in the early seventies, it 
was 2 society even poorer than when I had left it, in material terms, but it 
had passed through the most profound cultural revolution. It had 
grounded itself where it existed. It was not any longer trying to be 
something else, trying to match up to some other image, trying to become 
something which it could not. It had all the problems ın the world 
sticking together, finding the wherewithal to get to the next week, but in 
terms of trying to understand ordinary people—I’m not now talking 
about intellectuals, Pm talking about ordinary people—the tmportant 
thing was the new realization that they could speak the language that they 
ordinarily spoke to one another anywhere. You know, the biggest shock 
for me was listening to Jamaican radio. I couldn’t believe my ears that 
anybody would be quite so bold as to speak patos, to read the news in that 
accent. My entire education, my mother’s whole career, had been 
specifically designed to prevent anybody at all, and me in particular, from 
reading anything of importance ın that language. Of course, you could 
say all kinds of other things, in the small interchange of everyday life, but 
important things had to be said, goodness knows, in another tongue. To 
encounter people who can speak with one another in exactly that 
transformation of standard English which 1s patois, which is creole—the 
hundreds of different creole and semi-creole languages which cover the 
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face of the Caribbean in one place or another—that these have become as 
it were the languages in which important things can be sad, in which 
important aspirations and hopes can be formulated, in which an 
important grasp of the histories that have made these places can be written 
down, in which artists are willing for the first time, the first generation, to 
practise and so on, that is what I call a cultural revolution. 


And it was in my view made by the cultural revolution of Rastafarianism. 
What I mean by that is certainly not that everybody became Rasta, 
although there was a moment in the sixties there when it was pretty hard 
not to be. I once interviewed a very old Rastafarian figure about the large 
numbers of Kingston intellectuals and students who were growing their 
locks down to their ankles. And I asked him, as part of a long interview 
about the nature of Rastafarianism, how he’d got into 1t, and so on, ‘What 
do you think of these weekend Rastas, these middle-class Rastas? Do you 
think they’re up to anything, do you think they can reason?’ And he said, 
“You know, I don’t say anything against them, I don’t think anything 
against them, because in my church everybody reasons for themselves. So 
if they want to reason in that way, that’s their business.’ Well I thought, 
that was a nice gentle remark, but I wanted to nail him, so I said, ‘Listen to 
me now, 1sn’t Haile Selassie dead? So the bottom has just fallen out of this 
whole Rastafanan business? He’s dead, how can the Son of God be dead?” 
And he said to me, ‘When last you hear the truth about the Son of God 
from the mass mediar’ 


You see, it was not the literal Africa that people wanted to retum to, it was 
the language, the symbolic language for describing what suffering was 
like, it was a metaphor for where they were, as the metaphors of Moses 
and the metaphors of the train to the North, and the metaphors of 
freedom, and the metaphors of passing across to the promised land, have 
always been metaphors, a language with a double register, a literal and a 
symbolic register. And the point was not that some people, a few, could 
only live with themselves and discover their identities by literally going 
back to Africa—though some did, not often with great success—but that 
a whole people symbolically re-engaged with an expertence which 
enabled them to find a language in which they could retell and 
appropnate their own histories. 


I want to close. I have said something about the intellectual movement of 
negritude. I’ve referred to another important movement, not in the 
Canbbean but with influence on the Caribbean, the Harlem Renaissance 
of the twenties, and I’ve talked about the cultural revolution in the wake 
of Rastafananism. One of the most important things that people on this 
side of the Atlantic know about Rastafarianism 1s that it produced the 
greatest reggae artist in the world, Bob Marley. And I think many 
Europeans believe that reggae is a secret African music that we’ve had 
tucked ın our slave knapsacks for three or four centuries, that we hid out 
in the bush, practised at night when nobody was looking; and gradually as 
things changed we brought it out and began to play it a little, feed ıt 
slowly across the airwaves. But as anybody from the Canbbean would 
know, reggae was born in the 1960s. Actually it was the answer to ska. 
When I returned to Jamaica I heard these two musical traditions. In The 
Invention of Tradition, the collection edited by Enc Hobsbawm and 
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Terence Ranger, it’s explained that many British traditions people believe 
have been around since Edward I were actually developed by Elgar or 
Disraeli, the day before yesterday. Well, reggae is.a product of the 
invention of tradition. It is a sixties music, its impact on the rest of the 
world comes not just through preservation—though it is rooted in the 
long retained traditions of African drumming—but by being the fusion, 
the crossing, of that retained tradition with a number of other musics, and 
the most powerful instrument or agency of its world propagation was 
those deeply tribal instruments, the transistor set, the recording studio, 
the gigantic sound system. That is how this deeply profound spiritual 
music of Africa that we’ve been treasuring got here. 


It’s not part of my story to tell what it did here in Britain, but actually it 
not only provided a kind of black consciousness and identification for 
people in Jamaica, but-it saved the second generation of young black 
people in this society. Is this an old identity or a new one? Is it an ancient 
culture preserved, treasured, to which it is possible to go back? Is it 
something produced out of nowhere? It is of course none of those things. 
No cultural identity is produced out of thin aur. It is produced out of those 
historical experiences, those cultural traditions, those lost and marginal 


languages, those marginalized experiences, those peoples and histories ~- 


which remain unwritten. Those are the specific roots of identity. On the 
other hand, identity itself is not the rediscovery of them, but what they as 
cultural resources allow a people to produce. Identity is not in the past to 
be found, but in the future to be constructed. 


And I say that not because I think therefore that Caribbean people can 
ever give up the symbolic activity of trying to know more about the past 
from which they come, for only in that way can they discover and 
` rediscover the resources through which identity can be constructed. But I 
remain profoundly convinced that their identities for the twenty-first 
century do not le in taking old -identities literally, but ın using the 
enormously rich and complex cultural heritages to which history has 
made them heir, as the different musics out of which a Caribbean sound 
might one day be produced. 


I want to end by quoting a passage from C. L. R. James. It’s about a talk he 
had just heard by the Guyanese novelist Wilson Harris. This is what 
James has to say: 


I went the other day to the West Indian students’ hostel to hear Wilson Harns 
speak on the West Indian novel. Well, in the end, we decided we should print it 
I was told I could write an introduction [a wonderfully C. L, R. James phrase, 
that!], Larry Constantine bad paid for it, and I have the proofs here, Harris 1s 
speaking about the West Indian novel, and I want to read one extract, because 
we can’t have a talk about Wilson Harns without your hearing something that 
Harns says for himself. Harris says, “The special point I want to make in regard 
to the West Indies 1s that the pursuit of a strange and subtle goal, melting-pot, 
call it what you like, 1s the mainstream, though the unacknowledged tradition, 
of the Americas. And the significance of this 1s akin to the European 
preoccupation with alchemy, with the growth of experimental science, the 
poetry of science, as well as the explosive nature which 1s informed by a solution 
of images, agnostic humility, end essential beauty rather than vested in a fixed 
assumption and classification of things. 
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ster Linebaugh 


Gruesome Gertie at the Buckle of 
the Bible Belt 


“Ab got ta tell ya bad days are here Bad days have come.’ 
Albert French, Belly 


yFurman v. Georgia (1972) the us Supreme Court said the death penalty was 
-bitrary and capricious as practised by the states.* Four years later in Gregg». 
‘sorgia the Court permitted the resumption of the death penalty if the 
idividual states re-wrote their death penalty legislation to remove earlier 
bjections. Since then, the Supreme Court has increasingly expanded the 
inction of death. In Ford v. Wainwright (1986) it agreed it was unconstitu- 
onal to execute the insane but it failed to provide the states with criteria of 
isanity. In Thompson v. Oklaboma (1988) it permitted the execution of 
xteen-year-olds. In Penry v. Lynaugh (1989) it permitted the execution of 
ientally retarded people. As the law of capital punishment expanded, the 
ourt increasingly abandoned reason. Moreover it rendered its decisions in 

es ranging from the neurotic hauteur of Chief Justice Rehnquist to the 
irid snarl of Justice Scalia. In MceCleskey v. Kemp (1987) it announced that 
icial disparities in American justice are inevitable and that their removal 
-om law would lead to too much justice. In Keeney v. Tamayo-Reyer (1992) in 
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deciding that the Federal courts are not required to hold evidentiary 
hearing when the states did not, the Supreme Court effectively agreed that 
innocence of the crime committed is not a defence against capital 
punishment. Most ominously, Herrera v. Collins (1993) held that Herrera 
might be innocent but nevertheless he could be executed because his trial 
had been deemed constitutionally correct. The veil of justice has been 
yanked from the face of power. 


Political science has been inadequate to the task of explaining this sudden 
degeneration of legal reason in the midst of a complex revival of capital 
punishment within the American polity, nor has it approached, much less 
adequately analysed, the death penalty within the context of the other 
productions of death, such as plague, famine, work, and war. 


At the beginning of 1994, 2,802 people were on death row in America: 44 
were women, 1,102 were African-American, 33 were sentenced as 
juveniles. Since 1976 two hundred and twenty-nine capital sentences have 
been executed." Capital punishment has entered into the private chambers 
of sovereignty: President Clinton directly owes his election to the 
execution of a retarded man, Ricky Ray Rector, whose execution 
provided Clinton with the ‘high noon’ of his campaign, to quote James 
Carville, his Louisiana election manager. Capital punishment has run 
through the streets in class war: the Los Angeles insurrection of May 1992 
may be seen as a vendetta of class war conducted through the judicial 
system that began with the beating of Rodney King and was ignited by 
the resumption of the death penalty in California by the gassing of 
Richard Alton Harris the week before the riots began, concluding with 
the electrocution of Roger Keith Coleman in Virginia the week after the 
nots died. The subsequent trials (the Williams-Denney case) have 
reiterated the vendetta in a minor key: tick-tack, tick-tack. Clinton’s 
Crime Bull has provisions for an indefinite number of new Federal death 
penalty offences—the number ranges from fifty-seven to seventy. The 
Federal execution chamber, with a death row capacity of one hundred and 
twenty, is due to open for business by the end of the year at the us 
Penitentiary ın Terre Haute, Indiana. 


In the last year two novels were published about the death penalty which 
escape the dull tick-tack of retribution, written by different African- 
American men. Albert French’s Billy (New York 1993) is the story of a 
ten-year-old boy from Mississipp1 who accidentally stabbed a teenage girl 
to death. After a near lynching, he was tried, found guilty, and suffered the 
death penalty (‘Ah donts’ wants ta be electrics’). Some of the themes of the 
book—it is set ın 1937—-may be familiar: Southern justice, the brutal 
sheriff, the terror of the night nders, the impotence of the white liberal. 


* I would like to thank David Trotman, Douglas Hay, Prabhu Mohopatra, 


Nicholas Rogers, and Carolyn Strange for a York University Toronto conference 
which considered a spoken version of this essay. I also am grateful for suggestions 
from Michaela Brennan, Sam Sheppard, George Caffentzis, Robin Blackburn, and 
Noel Ignatiev. 

* Current information about the us death penalty is available from the Death 
Penalty Information Center, 1606 2oth Street, N W., Washington Dc 20009, or 
from the Naacp Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc , Suite 1600, 99 Hudson 
Street, New York, NY 10013. 
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The book’s distinctions are two-fold. It 1s written in a narrative voice 
which combines the preacher’s dignity with the funky vernacular of the 
juke joint. It contains a portrait of Billy’s mother whose righteous anger, 
even in the shadow of an almighty Yahweh, has no parallel: there is no 
colour line of law or custom that can deter her from the maternal love she 
has for her child. Her cries silence every other sound. Billy goes to the 
chair resisting every step of the way, convulsing against the straps, calling 
for his mom. 


Ernest J. Gaines is a novelist born on a plantation across the Mississippi 
tiver from Angola in Point Coupee. His most recent novel 1s called A 
Lesson Before Dying (New York 1994). It tells the story of an African- 
American condemned man in Louisiana waiting to be executed. His 
attorney had tried to save him by saying to the white jury, ‘Why, I would 
just as soon put a hog in the electric chair as this,’ a beastly designation 
_that the despairing condemned man, Jefferson, accepts. Set during an 
earlier generation when Gruesome Gertie, the name of the electric chair, 
was trucked around the state to the local court-houses, it proves that the 
dramaturgy of execution was intended to shame the community and to 
terrorize children. Led by Miss Emma (‘I don’t want them to kill no hog’) 
and Tante Lou who goad the local schoolteacher to prison visits, the 
community suffers through the subsequent drama of waiting by bringing 
sustenance to Jefferson and by recollecting him to himself. The terror 
failed. The condemned and the community restore their dignity, the latter 
by stopping work on the day of electrocution and the former by walking 
upright himself to the chair. Instead of shame and terror, the 
electrocution brings about a moment of wordless solidarity. 


The novels stress the reactions of the African-American community to 
the execution of one from its midst. In both cases that reaction is led and 
guided by the female relatives of those who suffered capital punishment. 
They show two, apparently opposite, ways of meeting death. The novels 
raise themes unexplored ın law. First, to abolish the death penalty one 
works with those who refuse to accept ıt, like Billy. Second, the execution 
of the penalty may fail in the production of terror and instead it may 
produce a moment of community integration, albeit in antagonism to the 
executioners. Gaines and French are wise to the politics of abolition; 
hence they situate their suggestions in the past, for there is no political 
science without history. Abolition 1s led by African-Americans, as is clear 
by looking at the racial composition of consensual executions. Of the 229 
executions since 1976, twenty-nine, or 12 per cent, have been consensual. 
Only two have been of African-Americans, twenty-four were white.’ 


The Material Touch of Sister Helen Prejean 


Since the resumption of the death penalty in 1984, Louisiana’s Death 
Row, according to the Loyola Death Penalty Resource Center, has never 
produced a ‘volunteer’, an inmate who has so despaired of life that he 
actively tries to hasten the legal and political process that ends ın his death. 
In other words, no hogs. That this 1s so, is attributed to the spiritual work 
ofa Catholic nun, Sister Helen Prejean (pronounced pray-shawa, which 1s 
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important to say, since so much in Louisiana 1s Gallic rather than Anglo). 
Sister Prejean is an abolitionist, as opponents of the death penalty are 
called, and the chairperson of the National Coalition Against the Death 
Penalty, who has published a book called Dead Man Walking: An 
Eyewitness Acconnt of the Death Penalty in the United States.) This book is at 
once a tract against capital punishment and a moving description of her 
. experiences in first, trying to prevent the execution, and second, in 
ministering to two men as they await execution and as they suffer it. 


‘Louisiana has the highest murder rate in the country,’ states the publisher 
of Crime State Rankings 1994. Louisiana’s rate of incarceration, 505 
Ptisoners per 100,000 people, is also the highest in the nation (344 per 
100,000), and the us rate of incarcerations is the highest in the world 
(South Africa 1s second with 311 per 100,000).4 The growth of 
incarceration ın Louisiana has been staggering: at the end of 1993 it had 
22,639 prisoners, more than three times as many as in 1975. Over the same 
period the number of prisons increased from three to twelve. Seven 
thousand are held ın parish jails. Many youthful offenders are kept in 
military-style “boot camps’. More than five thousand are imprisoned at 
Angola, the oldest, the largest, and the most dangerous prison in 
Louisiana. They say ‘while many leave Angola, none get over it.’ It 1s here 
that the Louisiana death penalty is executed. 


Sister Helen Prejean writes about her friendship with Pat Sonnier and 
Robert Lee Willie. Pat Sonnier, a Cajun, was born in St Martinville, the 
centre of Acadiana, ‘one of the friendliest, most hospitable places on 
earth’. On 4 November 1977 with his brother he abducted a teenage 
couple, David LeBlanc and Loretta Bourgue, raped the girl, and shot 
them each at close range in the back of the head. The depravity of the 
crime stunned Sister Prejean. She visited him regularly. She obtained 
counsel, Millard Farmer, a well-known death-penalty lawyer. She pleaded 
with the governor, the archbishop, and the Pardon Board, all to no avail. 
Her efforts did not save his life—he was electrocuted on 4 April 1984— 
but hers began to change. She agreed to take a second case. Robert Lee 
Wulhe dropped out of school in ninth grade, On 28 May 1980, as part ofan | 
eight-day rampage, he kidnapped a teenage couple and killed the 
eighteen-year-old Faith Hathaway, on the very day she was seeking to 
join the us Army. The feast of St John the Evangelist, according to the 
Church calendar, fell on the day before his execution. It was St John who 
recorded the words, ‘You shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free,’ which she offers to Robert Lee Willie. He was electrocuted on 
28 December 1984, the Feast of the Holy Innocents commemorating the 
infants slaughtered by King Herod. 


The drama of this book arises not from the question, Will they die? but 
from the question, How will they die? The authorities wish to avoid 
deaths like Billy’s, the protagonist of the Albert French novel, whose 
resistance destabilizes the equilibrium of the community. Sister Helen 
tells the story of the eighty-pound Leandress Riley who was executed in 


3 New York 1993. 
+ See Wiliam J. Chambliss, ‘Don’t Confuse Me With Facts. Clinton “Just Says 
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San Quentin’s gas chamber in 1953. They strapped him in and bolted the 
door. He pulled his wrists out of the straps, jumped out of the chair and 
ran around inside the chamber while media and witnesses watched 
horrified. This happened three times. The guards who worked on his 
‘tactical unit’ could never work another execution. On the other hand, if 
they are to get a death such as Jefferson’s, the protagonist of the Gaines 
novel, then they must negotiate. Pat Sonnier told Sister Helen, “T just pray 
God gives me strength to make that last walk.’ 


The protocols of death are subject of elaborate study. Tranquilizing 
medicine is offered to the condemned if he wants it. There is to be no 
music. Any emotional response 1s to be suppressed. There can be no radio 
in the death cell. In Missouri pornographic movies are shown to the 
general prison population on the night that an execution takes place. On 
the eve of the first women’s execution (in North Carolina) inmates were 
encouraged by the warden to masturbate. The official prison chaplains 
prepare the condemned for death.’ They provide the lubricant to the cogs 
in the wheel of death. Prayers in Latin and a communion wafer in a gold 
container: such is the grease oiling the machinery of death. At Angola the 
chaplains opposed Sister Prejean, though it 1s the constitutional night of 
the condemned to have a spiritual adviser of their own choosing. They 
said women are too emotional. She has no part in the official liturgy of the 
death penalty. She would agree with Shelley:® 


... every gibbet says its catechism 
And reads a select chapter in the Buble 
Before ıt goes to play. 


She shows that reason belongs even to children. ‘But Dad,’ asks the 
seven-year-old son of 2 New Orleans death-row lawyer, ‘then who is 
going to kill them for killing him?’ Tick, tack, frck. Against the Ax talionis, 
which only leads to an infinite regression, as the boy notes, there 1s an 
economy of pity and compassion in which saving leads to scarcity, and 
spending causes growth. François Villon in the Ballade des Peadus (Frères 
humains qui après nous vivez ...”) and Carl Sandburg (‘I am the killer 
who kills for those who wish a killing today’) are on this side, as 1s Sister 
Prejean. She tells the newspaper reporters, ‘What have we accomplished 
by killing Robert Willie? Now two people are dead instead of one, and 
there will be another funeral and another mother will bury her child.’ This 
question has an important answer. In less than a month after Pat Sonnier’s 
execution, a teenage couple are abducted at a shopping centre, then 
robbed and shot in the woods, a copy-cat crime which leads Sister Prejean 
to wonder whether state executions incite rather than deter violence: 1n 
the fall of 1987, after Louisiana executed eight people in eight weeks, the 
murder rate in New Orleans rose by 16 per cent. 


On Highway 66 in the Tunica Hills five miles from the prison containing 
4,600 men is a hand-painted sign, ‘Do not despair. You will soon be 
there.’ ‘Clang, clang’ shut the gates, metal on metal. She notices, after the 


3 Harry Potter, Hanging m Judgareat: Religon and the Death Penalty tn England from the 
Bloody Code te Abolstten, London 1993. 
EPB Shelley, ‘Swellfoot the Tyrant’ (1820). 


first body search at the prison, ‘my fingertips are cold.’ T feel a ght band 
of ice around my stomach.’ T sit next to Robert and put my hand on his 
blue-denimed arm stretched out on the table.’ This is at the Pardon Board 
hearing. She pleads for his life. She touches him. Her spirituality is from 
the gut, it 18 tactile, ıt 1s based on touch. She fetched him a cup of coffee. 
Through the book, she takes deep breaths. Pat smokes one cigarette after 
another, though she is allergic to smoke which gives her a ‘roaring 
headache’. The afternoon of Sonnier’s electrocution, Sister Helen faints 
in the Death House. The incident causes worry all round. She had been 
without sleep. There was a rule against visitors eating in the Death House 
(this has now changed, thanks to her). At the last meal with Pat Sonnier, 
she can’t eat a bite. She sips her iced tea. He eats everything with relish, 
and asks the warden to compliment the chef on the potato salad and apple 
pie. Walking to the chair, Pat Sonnier asks the warden for a favour, ‘Can 
Sister Helen touch my arm?’ He assents. She reaches for his shoulder. His 
chains scrape the floor. She recites from Isaiah: 


Should you pass through the sea, 
I will be with you, 

Should you walk through the fire, 
you will not be scorched, 

and the flames will not burn you. 


Driving away after the death, she pulls to the side of the road to vomit. 


Of course, she has things to say about Christianity and the death penalty. 
As an abolitionist in the Bible Belt she runs into a lot of Biblical 
quarterbacking, and she can play the game. “Turn the other cheek’ would 
be a long pass, risky but game-winning, or there 1s the grunting of short 
runs for small yardage, ‘eye for an eye’ stuff. Sister Prejean went to 
Catholic school ın Louisiana: 


‘Who 1s God?’ 
Whack, whack, whack. 
‘God is Joys. Remember that.’ Whack, whack. 


Her spirituality 1s not based on a stick of any kind. Untiring, she does not 
try too hard. She lets go ın order to hold on. She checks herself against 
getting ‘ahead of grace’. She recalls that her religion puts the ‘Figure of 
the Executed Criminal’ at its centre. But basically her touch, her support, 
is materialist, heartfelt and from the gut: ‘When sorrow and loss and 
conflict are overwhelming, bake a pie.’ At the ‘Death Row Appreciation 
Seminar’ held on the row at Angola last spring, she said, “The touching 1s 
what makes us human.”? One feels ıt. 


Is the Death Penalty Ugly or Wrong? 


Sister Prejean has produced an agitational book meant to be used: it 
summarizes arguments, reports statistics, quotes opinion polls, lists court 
decisions, and describes criminal law. Sometimes ıt seems that she (or her 
editors) makes a play for the college audience, because the European and 
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Euro-American sources which one would expect from a Reagan—Bennet 
civics course decorate her experience. And, with the exception of 
Langston Hughes, these are white: Truman Capote, Bernard Shaw, W.C. 
Fields (who read the Bible daily, looking for loopholes), Dostoevsky (‘Go 
away and commit no sacrilege,’ the condemned man said to the priest who 
accompanied the tsar’s executioner), Rilke, and Hemingway (‘Be a man 
my son,’ said the priest to the guy who lost control of his sphincter muscle 
on the way to the gallows). Her own tradition includes Dorothy Day, 
founder of the Catholic Worker’s Movement, whose injunction to 
‘comfort the afflicted, and afflict the comfortable’ sums up Prejean’s 
strategy. She is fond of Gandhi’s line, ‘If everyone took an eye for an eye, 
the whole world would be blind.’ 


But her main literary guide against the death penalty 1s Albert Camus. She 
looks back to Camus’s ‘Reflections on the Guillotine’ of 1957.* It can be 
read with Arthur Koestler and Victor Gollancz, as part of the conjuncture 
of 1956 ın which the abolitionists played a distinct role.9 Its moralism was 
not only severely anti-communist; it did not ally with either the American 
civil rights movement or with the Third World struggle. Prejean is 
critical of parts of that ‘56 Moment’, for example, she refutes Gollancz 
who made the story of the woman caught ın adultery (“Let him without 
sin cast the first stone’, John 8:7) the cryptic absolute of his opposition to 
the death penalty. Sister Helen notes that the passage 13 an entrapment 
story, it shows Jesus’ wisdom in besting an adversary, rather than being 
an ethical pronouncement about capital punishment. Yet Sister Prejean’s 
affinity to Camus is apparent throughout. His opposition depends on an 
odd conception. The death penalty is a ritual act, a primitive rite, it reflects 
primordial law, expressed in sacral language and ceremonial phrases. 
Murder is part of the nature of man. He criticizes humanism and 
modernity generally. The death penalty is a religious penalty, the 
executioner performs a sacred function The ‘society we live in’ has lost all 
contact with the sacred, hence the death penalty 1s hidden away, a relic of a 
previous time. Yet, unlike Sister Prejean, his opposition is equivocal. 
This becomes apparent only in the next-to-last paragraph of his 
‘Reflections’: “The death penalty as ıt is now applied, and however rarely 
it may be, is a revolting butchery, an outrage inflicted on the person and 
body of man.’ We have to note that he writes of the person and the body, 
but not the life, of man. “That truncation, that living and yet uprooted 
head, those spurts of blood date from a barbarous period that aimed to 
impress the masses with degrading sights.’ The imagery belongs to the 
butcher’s craft. What is truncated is the head rather than a life. His 
language fetishizes blood, which is associated with what 1s foul and dirty. 
‘The truth is that in the nuclear age we kill as we did in the age of the 
spring balance. And there is not a man of normal sensitivity who, at the 
mere thought of such crude surgery, does not feel nauseated.’ Do we need 
to recall that whatever was ‘normal’ in 1956 was bourgeois? This goes for 
nausea as well which, to Camus, arises from technical backwardness. “The 
science that serves to kill so many could at least serve to kill decently’ is his 


* Reflections on the Guillotine’, in Resistance, Rebellon, and Death, New York 
1961. 

9 See Peter Linebaugh, ‘“One & All, One & All”: Edward Thompson (1924— 
1993)’, 4ft bistery, vol. 1, no. 2 (fall 1993). 
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pathetic conclusion. The reference to the ‘nuclear age’ is a stale trope, bad 
physics and bad history. Nuclear physics has not proved efficient at killing 
one, and only one, person. 


“An anaesthetic that would allow the condemned maa to slip from sleep to 
death (which would be left within his reach for at least a day so that he 
could use it freely and would be administered to him in another form if he 
were unwilling or weak of will) would assure his elimination, if you insist, 
but would put a little decency into what is at present but a sordid and 
obscene exhibition.” This compromise at the very end of a supposed 
philosophical denunciation of the death penalty gives the game away. The 
parenthetic thought, with its suggestions of Socratic self-determination 
and its notion that a person under a death sentence may do anything 
‘freely’, 1s perfectly apt to the United States and its resumption of capital 
punishment. The states prefer to have ‘volunteers’ to execute. We note 
that the ‘anaesthetic’ is ‘administered’. That is classic doublespeak. Since 
1988 the death 1s by poisoning; and it is stabbed, not administered. 
Sodium pentothol makes you unconscious, pancuronium bromide 
paralyses the diaphragm and makes you stop breathing, and potassium 
chloride stops your heart. It sounds painless (‘Just a few minutes to live _ 
through’, as Cartouche, the eighteenth-century French bandit, said of 
hanging), but in fact it can take the physicians minutes to find a vein to 
stick the syringe into. Ricky Ray Rector was kept waiting on the gurney 
for three-quarters of an hour while a surgical incision was made across his 
forearm so that a vein could be found in section. The suggestion that the 
death penalty can be painless, which we also find in Camus, is a lie. The 
deeper opposition ın Camus’s argument is thus not between life and 
death, but between decency and obscenity. He wishes to remove 
something that is offensive to the senses rather than to do justice. It 1s an 
aesthetic critique rather than a moral one. 


Camus writes aggressively as a European (‘we of European civilization’). 
He writes as an anti-communist, and as a pred soir in the midst of the Battle 
of Algiers. He disregards history, a familiar strategy of the colas, or the 
planter. To him, there is barbarism or civilization, and these are moral, - 
even theological categories, quite as much as they are temporal periods, or 
phases of history. Sister Prejean, unlike Camus, has a rigorous, 
uncompromising moral ground to her opposition to the death penalty. 
Nor does she believe that it can be cleaned up. But with Camus she shares 
a pervasive blindness. That blindness is to the past. Thus, as a work of 
agitation seeking to contmbute to the future strategy of abolition, the 
book 1s seriously flawed. We must explain why. 


Historical Materialism and the Louisiana Proletariat 


The multi-ethnic creativity of the Louisiana proletariat is known to the 
world, 1f not from the Gulf Pulpwood Association of the mid sixties or 
the New Orleans dock strike of 1906, then from the jazz that originated 
(argues Michael Ventura) on Congo Square in New Orleans in 1817. The 
music has always had a direct relation to the system of coercion, slavery, 
and unpaid labour.'° To this day the “Black Indians’ at Mardi Gras in New 


"© Michael Ventura, Shadow Daaciag in the USA, Los Angeles 1985. 
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Orleans sing the music of the penitentiary. For example, here are excerpts 
from ‘Shoo Fly,’ a cane-cutting tune from Angola, as rendered by the 
Wald Magnolias (on the Polidor label): 


I said I didn’t know but I didn’t care 


I want to leave New Orleans and go somewhere 


Said early that morning ’bout quarter to five 
That dirty old judge he gave me five. 


Well, we’re in the valley down so low 
You had to cut that cane, row by row. 


Well, I met that captain on a big white horse 
I didn’t know his name but I called him boss. 


I said down by the river where the water goes down 
If you jump overboard you got to go down. 


I said A, trey, a deuce, and a jack 
I been to Angola but I won’t go back. 


The music originates among gang labourers who must swing machetes in 
unison. The song leader must have invariable rhythm so no one gets cut, a 
loud voice so everyone can hear, creativity in the formation of lyrics, and 
the diplomacy to negotiate a cadence between the boss’s demand for 
speed and the cane-cutters’ demand for slow. Huddie Ledbetter was six 
foot tall, and born of ex-slaves. He sang himself out of the number one 
chain gang of the Texas State Penitentiary, being pardoned for a song by 
the governor in 1925. Continuing his hard-living ways, he was sent up to 
Angola for an ‘assault with intent to murder’. Here he worked, fought, 
and played his twelve-string guiter. Once again, he sang a pardon petition 
and got free. Then he wrote ‘Bourgeois Blues’: 


Home of the brave, land of the free, 
I don’ wanna be mistreated by no bourgeoisie. 


The abolitionist can no more deny the reality of the historical past than a 
prisoner can deny prison. Perhaps the abolitionist must approach the past, 
if not in the same ways, then with the determination that the prisoner 
approaches prison. The Amgo/ite 1s edited by Wilbert Rideau who himself 
spent eleven years on death row in Louisiana. It is the prison newspaper 
and ıt describes the necessary path: ‘One must transcend the entire pnson 
experience, a feat requiring the determination of a fanatic, the adeptness 
of a master politician, and the tough fighting ability of a seasoned 
mercenary.’ ™! 





H The newamagazine is published bimonthly and 1s available to subscribers from: 
The Angelita, Louisiana State Penitentiary, Angola, LA 70712. 
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Proposition 1: The Death Penalty ts Part of the Birth of 
the Louisiana Proletariat at Point Coupee 


Gwendolyn Hall, the historian of eighteenth-century Louisiana Afro- 
Creole culture, writes, ‘Colonial Louisiana left behind a heritage and 
tradition of official corruption, defiance of authority by the poor of all 
races, and a violent, as well as a brutal, racist tradition ...’'* Louisiana 
creole culture ‘is the most significant source of Africanization of the entire 
culture of the United States.’ The growth of the cypress industry (as a 
maritime packing material cypress is less corrupted by salt water than 
other woods) led to widespread marronage, as creoles and Cajuns 
established permanent settlements ın the swamps. 


In one direction the mighty Mississippi leads to Central America and the 
Caribbean, in the other direction 1s the long stretch to Chicago. There 18 a 
point in Louisiana where the Mississippi takes a false turn, and a part of ıt 
leads nowhere. This will become the location of the Angola penitentuary; 
this is where executions of the death penalty in Louisiana take place today. 
It 1s Point Coupee. ‘It is here that one can closely observe the incubation 
of new, hybrid cultural forms in response to the human and ecological _ 
environment. Red, white, and black met under crisis conditions,’ writes 
Gwendolyn Hall and the theme has not changed substantially since. The 
‘multinational, multiracial underclass of deported convict labourers’ 
working on the docks and the river carried news rapidly of the St 
Domingue insurrection, and in April 1795 the Point Coupee Conspiracy 
was discovered. Taking place during the most radical phase of the French 
Revolution ıt was supported by white Jacobins including a Walloon 
schoolteacher who possessed a copy of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man which he read aloud to the slaves, a German tailor born in New 
York, and an indentured Mississippi River seyagexr who described himself 
as a native of the Republic of Raguse (Croatial). Some slaves were creole 
and mulatto, from Curaçao, Jamaica, New Orleans, and New York. 
Others were from Bambara, Maninga, Mina, Congo, Ibo, Caraba, 
Thoma, Fulbe. One of the leaders was named Sarrasin. Leadbelly sang in 
‘Old Hannah’: 


Go down old Hannah, don’t you rise no more, 
And if you rise in the moming, set this world on fire. 


Twenty-three slaves were hanged. Their heads were naled on posts at 
several places along the Mississippi. One of them, an eighteen-year-old 
man, mounted the scaffold laughing and saying goodbye to his friends. 
‘Despite the hangings and the brutal display of bodies along the 
Mississippi River, despite moves for massive deportation of slaves 
considered dangerous, the blacks were not intimidated. Festivals for the 
dead, honouring the executed slaves, were held in the homes of free 
blacks.’ Following the hangings, the ruling class developed a new 
philosophy of slave control, the prophylaxis of terror. A myth was created 
about the conspiracy which became the comerstone to the ideology of 
white supremacy and racist violence. It continued to be taught in New 





12 Gwendolyn Midlo Hall, Africans in Colensal Lowissena: The Development of Afro- 
Creole Culture im the Exghteeath Century, Baton Rouge 1993. 
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Orleans public schools into the 1940s. Gwendolyn Hall has demolished 
that myth: she has shown in the Haittan-inspired conspiracy of 1795 and 
in the multiethnic marronage characteristic of of the place, a taproot of the 
continental proletariat which may be profitably contrasted with the 
utopian tri-isolate community fictionalized by Barry Unsworth in Sacred 
Hanger. 


A Lesson from History: Louisiane 1s part of the Caribbean, and hence 
Africa and Central America. What happens there affects it, and vice versa. 
The Federal Bureau of Prisons joined the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to open the Oakdale Detention Center in May 1986 to incarcerate 
Hondurans, Salvadorans, Nicareguans, and Haitians until a combination 
of the refugees and human-rights attorneys, such as Nancy Kelly, closed it 
down. The Cuban Martelitos were then placed ın it, until they burnt it 
down tn 1988. Although Sister Prejean does not refer to Father Aristide 
or the South American bishops of Medellin, nor to the Haitian /epalas nor 
the Central American revolution, she is as surely part of those movements 
as Louisiana is part of the Caribbean and Central America. 


Proposition 2: Capitalist Production and its 
Reproduction of the Proletariat Require the Death 
Penalty 


A few years after Louisiana was admitted to the Union in 1812 Edward 
Livingston codified its laws. He opposed the death penalty, but since this 
was inconsistent with production by slave labour, his opposition 
remained a mere matter of conscience. His effort epitomizes the 
combination of refinement and savagery of the plantocracy. Leadbelly 
sang: 


The big bee flies high, 

The little bee make the honey; 

The black folks makes the cotton, 
And the white folk gets the money. 


In 1835 the first penitentiary was opened. Two-thirds of its inmates were 
white. On the plantation, terror was exercised without process of law, due 
or otherwise, hence the white complexion of the penitentiary." Solomon 
Northup, an African-American violinist and a Northerner by birth, was 
twelve years a slave in Louisiana. In 1842 he was sold fora slave on Bayou 
Boeuf, off the Red River. He refused a whipping and struck the master. 
(‘Goaded into uncontrollable madness, the slave will sometimes tum 
upon his oppressor,’ he explains.) Consequently, he was strung up on the 
nearest tree but was fortunately rescued. Later he witnessed the hanging 
of a man who ‘maintained an undismayed and fearless bearing, and with 
his last words justified the act’ of slaying his overseer. These acts of 
tyrannicide were incidents in class war; signs of the colossal struggle to 
come. 





"3 See Peter Hulme, “The Atlantic World of Secrad Haager’, NLR 204 (March/April 
1994). 

4 Roger W. Shugg, Origen of Class Struggle in Lasasiana: A Social History of White 
Farmers and Laborers During Slavery and After, Baton Rouge 1939. 
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In 1837, the year before his arrival, a concerted conspiracy of the slaves 
was led by Lew Cheney ‘preaching a crusade to Mexico and, like Peter the 
Hermit, creating a furour of excitement wherever he appeared.’ Later, 
during the Mexican war, Northup remembered the ‘extravagant hopes’ 
among the slaves. ‘The news of victory filled the great house with 
rejoicing, but produced only sorrow and disappointment in the cabin.’ 
Cheney betrayed the assembled runaways. ‘The fugitives were sur- 
rounded and taken prisoner, carried in chains to Alexandria, and hanged 
by the populace. Not only those but many who were suspected, though 
entirely innocent, were taken from the field and from the cabin, and 
without the shadow of process or form of trial, hurried to the scaffold.’ 
Troops from Texas arrived to destroy the gallows and to stay ‘the 
indiscriminate slaughter’. 


A Lesson from History: This early history teaches that capital punishment 
helped to organize the relation between production and reproduction. On 
the one hand, some exemplary deaths were needed to guarantee 
continuity within the labour process as well as the relative stability of the 
labour pool; on the other hand, indiscriminate slaughter could not go so 
far as to endanger the supply of labour. 


Proposition 3: The Death Penalty Re-established White 
Terror Following the Abolition of Slavery 


Following the defeat of the Confederacy, General Ben Butler, comman- 

dant of New Orleans, freed all convicts.** This sort of action was greeted 
with scepticism. As early as 1862 an anonymous ‘Colored Man’ had 
written a statement (found by the police in the streets of New Orleans), 
‘the White Preacher told us we were all free as any white man and in Less 
time than a month after you weare taking us up and puting 1n the luckups 
and Cotton presses giving us nothing to eat nor nothing Sleep on.’ The 
hypocrisy of the Union was widely observed: ‘White corn and yellow will 
mix by the taussels but the black and white Race must mux by the roots as 
they are so well mixed and has no tausels.’"? The period of Reconstruction 
reads like a Chinese puzzle, said DuBois. “Beneath the witch’s cauldron of | 
political chicanery, it ts difficult to remember the great dumb mass of 
white and black labour ... groping for light, and seldom finding 
expression.’" Occasionally, ıt did. Meeting at the Mechanics Institute 
refugees from Haiti published the bilingual New Orleans Tribune. It was 
the first black daily newspaper in America, and it advanced a revolution- 
ary critique of capitalism: ‘We cannot expect complete and perfect 
freedom for the working man, as long as they remain the tools of capital, 





'S Solomon Northup, Twee Years a Slan, edited by Sue Eakin and Joscph 
Logsdon, Baton Rouge 1968, p. 189 ff. First published in 1853. 

16 Wilbert Rideau and Ron Wikberg, Life Sentences: Rags and Survival Bebrad Bars, 
New York 1992. 

17 Ira Berlin, Joseph Reidy, Leslie S. Rowland, eds, Freedom: A Documentary 
History of Emancipatsen 1861-1867, Selected from the Holdings of the Natrona! Archives 
of the United States, series IL, The Black Miltary Experiences, Cambridge, ma 1983, -> 
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ly EB. DuBois, Black Recenstractren in America: An Essay Toward a History of the 
Part Which Black Folk Played in the Astempi to Reconstruct Democracy in America, 
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and are deprived of the legitimate product of the sweat of their brow.’ 
Such a sentiment from such a source was characteristic of the Louisiana 
proletariat since Point Coupee. Consequently, the most vicious and 
massive repression was launched against it, ‘a civil war of secret 
assassination and open intimidation and murder,’ as DuBois called it. The 
1866 massacre against freed blacks in New Orleans when thirty-eight 
were killed outright and a hundred wounded was the first massacre of the 
White Terror. The establishment of white supremacy is a work of huge 
amounts of homicidal energy. It was a project, more generally, of the 
counter-revolution which followed the Paris Commune of 1871 (the 
Communards destroyed the guillotine). In April 1872, led by secret, semi- 
military organizations, more than fifty black freed people were slaugh- 
tered in Colfax. 


The convict-lease system was one segment of the tripartite reorganization 
of the Southern proletariat, the others being the system of debt peonage, 
and the labour contract system for agricultural labourers. Prisoners were 
put to deathly work on plantations and canals, in the coal mines, the 
turpentine and lumber camps, the tunnelling crews for the railroads, the 
track crews, road crews, the prison factones, and the state prison farms. 
The convicts budt the levees. It was their labour which laid the hydraulic 
foundation of Louisiana wealth. They also built the New Orleans Pacific 
railroad, thus putting Louisiana within the continental as well as the 
oceanic economy. 


In antebellum days three cotton plantations occupied the eight thousand 
acres of the Angola prison, worked by people from Africa. Leadbelly 


sang: 


You jumps around, you turns around to pick a bale a cotton, 
I went to Loosiana just to pick a bale a day. 


After the Civil War it was purchased by the dubious Major Samuel 
Lawrence James, engineer and profiteer who instituted the convict-lease 
system. For thirty years Major James appropmated the surplus value of 
the ‘state slaves’ while their necessary value approached zero. The Daily 
Picayune opined that a death sentence was preferable to a prison sentence 
in Angola. Three thousand were officially recorded as dying from 
brutality and overwork dunng the period. The death rate at Angola was 
four times greater than in any other us penitentiary. One Southern 
observer summed up the postwar labour situation: ‘Before the war we 
owned the negroes ... But these convicts; we don’t own ’em. One dies, 
get another.’?9 


Terror was diffused by murderers and rapists, one part of the proletariat 
against another, pitting men against women, white against black, in the 
ghastly violence of fear, death, and retribution. Three hundred and three 
people were murdered during the 18708 in New Orleans. This was the 
period when the singular, inimitable Lafcadio Hearn worked in the city, 
his writerly gift for the exotic and the morbid expressing its pervasive 


d 
1? Mark T. Carleton, Poditecs and Paasshment: The History of the Lesastama State Penal 
System, Baton Rouge 1971. 
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terror. ‘“They have no need of me,” said the Devil, “in the State of 
Louisiana,”’’ he wrote in 1880.*° What was the relationship between the 
epidemic of murder and the judicial system? ‘Only five murderers were 
punished by death. And that was only because they were strangers. 
Because they had no money to pay lawyers. Because they had no political 
influence. Two Italians, two negroes, and a Malay.’ Yes, because only the 
poorest appear on Death Row, tts composition so often epitomizes the 
international proletariat. 


A Lesson from History: Lafcadio Hearn prophesied: ‘It will come sooner 
or later; but the parties who should be most interested in such matters do 
not pay attention to the shadows of coming events. The Widow with 
Wooden Legs, as the Spaniards call the Gibbet, is waiting to celebrate her 
nuptials...’ In the face of such prophecy, do lessons need to be drawn? To 
compare hanging to a wedding 1s both a Renaissance trope, and a clue to 
the relation between the thanatocracy and reproduction. 


Proposition 4: The Death Penalty Devalues Labour in 
the ‘United States of Lyncherdom’ 


In 1901 the state of Louisiana purchased the Angola plantation from the 
James heirs and established a penitentiary. This was the same year that 
Mark Twain published his much suppressed essay, “The United States of 
Lyncherdom’. T.J. Woofter, Jr studied the relationship between the 
incidence of lynching in the nine cotton states of the American South and 
the value per acre of cotton. As Arthur F. Raper wrote in reporting these 
results, ‘as a rule whenever the per acre value of cotton is above its trend 
the number of lynchings 1s below its trend. In other words, periods of 
relative prosperity bring reduction in lynching and periods of depression 
cause an increase.’*" Ida B. Wells-Barnett, the first social scientist and 
Statistician of lynching, made similar observations but proposed a 
different hypothesis in the course of her analysis of a race riot in New 
Orleans. “The killing of a few Negroes more or less by irresponsible mobs 
does not cut much figure in Louisiana. But when the reign of mob law 


exerts a depressing influence upon the stock market and city securities ~ 


begin to show unsteady standing ın money centres, then the strong arm of 
the good white people of the South asserts itself and order is quickly 
brought out of chaos.’** Do executions in the us today correlate best with 
the municipal bond market or with indices of wage rates? Who was right, 
T.J. Woofter, Jr or Ida B. Wells-Barnett? 


Cotton was the principal crop until the boll weevil destroyed it in 1912 
when it was replaced by sugar as the money maker. Angola had the largest 
sugar refinery in the state. It possessed ‘one of the largest sugar plants ın 
the world, producing a maternal proportion of the sugar output of the 
South through the almost Herculean labor of ıts convicts ’ Roger Benton 


1° Creole Sketches, Boston 1924, p. 126. 

*! Arthur F. Raper, The Tragedy of Lyachrag (Southern Commission on the Study of 
Lynching, 1933), pp. 30-31. I would like to thank Neal Walker of the Loyola 
Death Penalty Resource Center (New Orleans) for bringing this to my attention. 
12 Mob Rule m New Orleans (1900), reprinted in Selected Works of Ida B. Wells- 
Barnett, edited by Trudier Harns, Oxford 1991. 
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was a cellmate of Eugene Debs at the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary.” 
Before that he had done a bid at Angola: ‘I learned at Angola that slavery 
did not cease with the Civil War and that the basis of class distinction in 
the South 18 an economic one.’ Indeed, the thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, which apparently abolishes slavery, specifically permits 
slavery and involuntary servitude ‘as punishment for crimes whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted’. Roger Benton saw little difference 
between the murderer and the man who ‘sets up a factory in which men 
and women work for less than a living wage, under foul conditions which 
breed sickness and death.’ Roger Benton obtained his insights under the 
governorship of Huey P. Long when ten thousand floggings were 
officially admutted, as many as fifty lashes in each. In 1933 alone, there 
were 1,547 floggings at Angola, with a total of 23,889 recorded blows 
with a double lash. Angola was the worst prison in the country. In 1951 
reforms were inaugurated after the Heel-String Gang, thirty-one white 
inmates, slit their Achilles tendons with razor blades rather than go to the 
fields. In 1975 it was the bloodiest prison in the United States. 


A Lesson from History: What is the political science of these cycles? It 1s 
the terror studied at first by the keen observers and dutiful servants of the 
modern state—Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, and summamnzed best 
perhaps by Beccaria: ‘If it is important to give the people proofs of power 
often, then executions must be frequent.’ But this produces a contradic- 
tion because ‘crimes will have to be frequent too,’ as Beccaria dolefully 
adds intumating the tick-tack of terror. Hence, the people will have to do 
il deeds tn order that the state may triumphantly assert the greater good. 
When is it important to ‘give the people proofs of power’? The hypothesis 
that even a cursory knowledge of history suggests, namely a positive 
relation between unpaid labour and the death penalty, has the advantage 
of quantification: the higher the rate of exploitation the more proofs of 
power that are required. Capital punishment is part of the process of 
devaluation, and the lesson to be drawn is not just that the death penalty is 
part of slave production, but that it anticipates slavery. Social scientists 
write more cautiously, but they write the same thing. Thus a University of 
Texas study concludes, ‘Slavery, criminal justice, lynching, and capital 
punishment are historically closely intertwined ın the United States.’“ 
Ignorant of history and innocent of its lessons, Sister Prejean nevertheless 
writes in a tradition with its own advantages. 


An Ingenuous Innocence 


‘T went right along, not fixing up any particular plan, but just trusting to 
Providence to put the right words in my mouth when the time come: for 
I'd noticed that Providence always did put the right words in my mouth, 
1f I left it alone.’ Sister Helen Prejean begins her account of her role as 
spiritual adviser to Pat Sonnier and Robert Lee Willie with these words 
from HackJeberry Fina, the classic American novel that was conceived in 


3 Roger Benton, Where Do I Ge From Hers? The Life Story of a Forger (1936). A 
guide is H Broce Franklin, Prison Literature m America: The V ictim as Criminal and 
Artist, Oxford 1978. 

*4 James W. Marquart, Sheldon Ekland-Olson, and Jonathan R. Sorensen, The 
Rope, the Chair, and the Needle: Capital Panishavent ta Texas, 1923-1990, Austin 1994. 
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1876, the year of the railroad strike, the year of the Presidential electoral 
putsch (thrown in Louisiana), and the year of Jim Crow. During such 
overwhelming repression, Twain resorted to a discourse of innocence 
which seemed to assert the singularity of the proletarian marronage he 
recounted. 


Huck Finn was the son of a drunken, rebellious Inshman (‘whenever his 
liquor begun to work, he most always went for the govment’). An abused 
child, Huck freed himself by pretending to be dead and escaped to the 
Mississippi River. There he met Jim, a runaway slave, who was seeking 
freedom up north along the same river. They teamed up and their story 
becomes one of marronage. They escape lynching. (‘I says to myself, there 
ain’t no telling but I might come to be a murderer myself, yet, and then 
how would J like it?) Huck decides not to turn Jim in as a fugitive slave. 
‘Well, then, says I, what’s the use learning to do nght, when it’s 
troublesome to do right and ain’t no trouble to do wrong, and the wages 
is just the samer’ Religion in a society based upon slavery 1s going to bea 
lie. This is the premiss of Huckleberry Fran. ‘All right, then, PLU go to hell,’ 
Huck says tearing up the letter informing against Jim. 


What determines the value of human life? The Christian view modestly 
avowed by Sister Prejean is the inviolability of human life. But Sonnier 
and Willie are not just ‘human’ lives: they are proletarians and one of the 
merits of this book is its solidarity with this fact. Sister Prejean’s cousins 
worked the oil rigs, told adventure stories, and built each other up as 
lonely guys do: ‘a fucker, a fighter, a wild-horee rider, and not a bad 
Saturday night roughneck’ consolidates several distinct class compo- 
sitions into a single, baroque, and south-western compliment. Proletarian 
labour-power 1s purchased, or not, in a world market The market of 
prices determining its value may supply us with the historic conjuncture. 
The classic Marxist question has been, What is the conjuncture? Walter 
Rideau, the Angola prisoner who edits The Angolite provides an answer. 
After the opec price rise of the mid 19708, a second oil crisis commenced 
with the Iranian Revolution of 1979 and led to the worldwide recession 
and immense profits to the petroleum producers. This is the conjuncture - 
as identified by The Asgolite. Louisiana enjoyed ‘an embarrassment of 
oches.’*5 Oil and gas industries provided the state with 40 per cent of its 
revenues. The boom was short-lived, by 1982 the bottom had fallen out. 
The murderous careers—kill and be killed—of Pat Sonnter and Robert 
Lee Wille follow that cycle. 


Pat Sonnier’s father was a sharecropper, his mother was on welfare. They 
divorced. He and his younger brother grew up hunting rabbit and deer at 
night. He dropped out of school and became a roustabout (or roughneck) 
on the oil rigs. Later he obtained his licence and drove eighteen-wheelers. 
Since the age of nine, he was on probation for burglaries, disturbing the 
peace, and trespass. Part of the petroleum proletamat, he had access to the 
commons, and petty criminality.*® In his first letter to Sister Prejean, Pat 
Sonnier asked, ‘can we just talk to each other in regular words?’ He had | 


3 Op. at., p. 148. 
% Midnight Notes Collective, Madwight Oil: Work, Exergy, War, 1973—1992, 
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had a spiritual adviser who had spoken only in scriptures, and he found 
that he couldn’t hold up his end of the conversation. The Buble is quoted 
for expressive rather than doctrinal reasons. She would not need to be 
told that the geographic region known as the Bible Belt is coterminous 
with the Death Belt. 


Robert Lee Willie’s mother was a cook, a maid, a waitress. Her eyes had 
deep circles under them. He drove trucks, worked on barges, grew 
marijuana. He worked on a push-boat pushing forty-eight barges from 
Grand Isle, Louisiana, to Cairo, Illinois. He was a jailbird. She smiles at 
Robert Lee Willie, the Marlboro Man, the Outlaw. He did a stretch of 
time at Marion, the Federal maximum security joint in Ilinois, and there 
Robert Lee Willie joined the Aryan Brotherhood which supplied him 
with safety, cigarettes, companionship, and in return he wore its tattoos. 
She scolds him for strutting out his white supremacist views to the 
newspapers; he sheepishly retracts them the night before he is electro- 
cuted. That same evening, while he relishes fried shrimp with his fingers, 
he offered this vision to Sister Prejean: ‘Me and another dude had to go up 
to the first barge to set up a light, and afterwards, we sat on the front 
awhile and smoked a joint and calmed our nerves before making the trek 
back. The river is real, real mysterious at night with the lights makin’ little 
flicks in the water and the swish of the current under you and you have 
this feeling and it’s like an adventure, being away from home and on a 
long river like that, which you know goes by cities and towns and 
different parts of the country and finally to the sea.’ At Marion, a poem 
was made up about him, 2 poem he cherishes: 


Gruesome Gertie she waits for a Rebel 
Robert Lee Willie 1s his name. 

She visits him in his dreams at night. 
She tries to drive him insane. 

But Robert Lee Willie is a Rebel 

And I know his mind is strong. 

And even if you do end up with him 
In our hearts he will always live onl 


She is not averse to literary contributions of her own. She visited him at 
Christinas, his last day of life but three. Driving back to Baton Rouge she 


God rest ye merry gentlemen 
Let nothing you dismay 
We'll pick our day to execute 
In June or Christmas Day. 


These merry gentlemen determine the value of human life, not by such 
moments of commune as Sister Prejean shares with Sonner or Willie, but 
by the socially necessary labour time necessary for reproduction. This 1s 
driven ever downward with each passing death knell. 


She ıs there to teach men how to live, and to learn herself. She does not 
promote the lewd doctrine of an afterlife. She teaches Pat Sonnier and 
Robert Lee Willie to take responsiblity for their deeds and to seek 
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forgiveness. Dead Man Walking is also the story of her spiritual growth. 
She asks Robert Lee Willie to pray for her! After Pat Sonnier was 
electrocuted, she realized that she had not reached out to comfort the 

ts, Godfrey and Goldie Bourgue, Lloyd and Eula LeBlanc, of those 
whom he had murdered. It is a mistake which she repairs and does not 
repeat. The stepfather of Robert Lee Willie’s victim 1s Vern6n Harvey,a . 
vocal and vociferous advocate of the death penalty, whom Sister Prejean ` 
befriends. This work produced unusual results, including sympathetic 
understanding between Lloyd LeBlanc and Pat Sonnier’s mother. And 
why shouldn’t it—they both have lost children to violent death. 


Indeed, after those on Death Row, it is the parents of the condemned 
(genetic and otherwise) who lead the grassroots movement to abolition. 
In 1983 after Robert Wayne Williams was executed (the first in Louisiana 
following the moratorium) his mother insisted upon an open casket at the 
faneral, nor would she permit the morticians to conceal the burns on her 
son’s body. The subsequent photographs helped to mobilize thousands 
against the death penalty. Mrs Williams is a survivor of a holocaust. An 
organization called Survive, led by a Mennonite volunteer, began in New 
Orleans offering individual counsel to survivors of violent crimes. By __ 
1989 when Sister Prejean attended her first meeting it had grown toa ` 
group of forty of whom ‘most were indigent black women trying to cope 
with the death of sons, daughters, spouses, parents.’ Sister Prejean thinks 
of the black women of South Africa: “You have struck the women. You 
have struck the rock.’ Here ıs where her own spirituality is renewed, 
where the slogan is God wakas a way ont of xo way. 


There 18 a national organization, too, called Murder Victims Families for 
Reconciliation, of people who advocate the abolition of the death penalty 
and who have had someone murdered ın their famtly. It has led a walk 
through the state of Indiana. In October 1994 it is organizing a walk 
through the state of Georgia. We can see these organizations as class 
organrrations because they seek to stop the retributive tick-tack, tick-teck 
of the diffused capitalist thanatocracy. They confront both inconsolable 
sorrow and the rage against the perpetrators of murder and violence. The-4 
New Orleans coroner said, ‘Between arps, drugs, murder, police, prisons ‘ 
... you talk about genocide: by the year 2000 we will have lost a whole 
generation.’ Sister Prejean recalls that the last of the plagues to visit Egypt 
was the worst, the slaying of the first-born. 


In fiction, 1t was the innocence of Huck Finn that enabled him to make an 
alliance with Jim. In non-fiction, it was the experience of the Louisiana 
proletariat that produced such alliances. Writing amidst counter- 
revolution in 1876 some may perhaps forgive Mark Twain’s innocence of 
the marronage that had existed for generations on that river, and the 
corresponding political experience. It is less easy to forgive this stance in 
1994. That innocence veils the class-wide dangers of the death penalty. To 
be sure, the innocence of Sister Prejean enabled her to develop a strategy 
that experience would have deemed impossible in bringing the relatives _ 
of murderers and relatives of murder victims into association. As a ` 
strategy for the abolition of the death penalty, either this 1s not enough, or 
it does not go far enough. Its abolition must be situated among the 
struggles against other types of socially induced morbidity. Otherwise, as 
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history teaches, slavery will follow for all, and not just for the most 
desperate, who already must sell their body parts and blood. Twain’s 
strategy of innocence provided a discourse of compromise with Jim 
Crow: history teaches the limitations, if not the futility, of that strategy. It 
led him to an acrimonious, isolated, and embittered stance. The 
alternative is to abandon the innocence, to embrace the proletarian 
international (this was available to Twainl), and to conduct the struggle 
against capital punishment in the context of the struggle against the 
capitalist thanatocracy as a whole. 


Karl Marx wrote, ‘Capital ıs dead labour, that, vampire-like, only lives by 
sucking living labour, and lives the more, the more labour it sucks.’ In a ° 
drive to self-sufficiency a new cannery was built at Angola. In the years 
Sister Prejean visited Angola the pay was two-and-a-half cents an hour 
which, one would think, would satisfy the most thirsty profiteer. Not so, 
report the investigators of The Aagolste. ‘Another economic cushion is the 
prison’s plasma programme... [whose] income enables Angola prisoners 
to spend about a million dollars a year in the prison commissary.” Since 
then the Angola pay-rate has dropped 20 per cent, to two cents an hour. 
Moreover, the prison plasma programme was shut down in March 1994, 
as tends to happen when the plasma contract is tendered out to bidding. 
The pay for blood donations has dropped from $12 to $4.7 


Thus, in the American gulag slave labour grows. The medicalization of 
executions also proceeds, barely noticed. Dr Jack Kevorkian (“Dr Death’) 
is campaigning to have organ ‘donations’ included in the execution 
process. A Texas death-row inmate has been given permission to ‘donate’ 
a kidney before his execution. Blood sucking and butchery have become 
the means of profit, terror, and devaluation of life.** Opposition begins 
on death row, then in the prison population. At the first execution in 1994, 
that in Idaho, as the execution proceeded, the inmates pounded on walls, 
shook cell doors, and stomped on the floor in protest. At Angola, the 
workers ın the prison factory went on strike against the construction of a 
gurney on which the condemned man is forcibly strapped to recetve the 
fatal injection. These are the beginnings of opposition. On the outside we 
must finish it; it 1s an international job and a class job. 





27 The Angelsts, vol 19, no. 2 (March/Apml 1994), p. 8. 
24 See Susanna B. Hecht, ‘Love and Death in Brazil’, NLR 204 (March/April 1994) 
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Scanner 
Patrick Cockburn 


Why the Democrats Lost 


American pundits greeted both the election of Bill Clinton in 1992 and the 
Republican capture of Congress last November as seismic convulsions in 
us politics. Clinton was congratulated for reuntting those middle-income 


whites who had regularly defected to the Republicans in presidential . 


elections since 1968 with the traditional Democratic voters among the 
poor, working women, blacks and unionized workers. Two years later 
Newt Gingrich, elected the first Republican Speaker of the House since 
1955, portrayed himself as aiming to establish a permanent Republican 
majority of the centre-nght dedicated to ending the welfare state. His 
Contract with America, largely ignored before the election as a piece of 
political theatre, was treated with extreme seriousness by a media looking 
for reasons to account for the Republican victory which had caught them 
largely by surprise. 


There should have been little mystery in the Democratic defeat. Clinton 
had done little for the 43 per cent (compared to the 46 per cent who voted 
for Michael Dukakis in 1988) of the electorate who voted for him in 1992. 
He had promised health-care reform would be the pnority for his 


administration. For a year in 1993—94 the White House focused on it to - 


the exclusion of everything else. When it failed—brought down by 
Republican opposition, Democratic divisions and popular apathy— 
Clinton had nothing else to offer. The victories of his administration such 
as the passage of the North American Free Trade Agreement in 1993 and 
the Crime Bill in 1994 were more likely to alienate unionized workers and 
blacks than to win new votes. The economy grew but this did not impress 
middle-income Americans—earning $20,000 to $50,000 a year—whose 
standard of ving has stagnated since 1973. 


The penalty for these failures was always going to be high. Clinton and 
Gore made very specific promises about domestic reform 1n 1992 and 
these were echoed by successful Democratic candidates in the House and 
Senate. Newt Gingrich was praised for fighting the Congressional 
campaign last year on national issues. But local politics were already in the 
background in 1992. Outside the Mississippi Valley and mid-Atlantic 
states voters chose a straight Democratic or Republican ticket. When ıt 
became evident that the Democrats were not going to break the political 
stalemate in Washington they paid an immediate and predictable political 
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price. Similarly in 1948 Harry Truman’s Democrats had promised labour- 
law reform, health reform and government aid for education. When they 
failed to deliver on any of them over the next four years they lost the 
White House and Congress. 


Not all this was Clinton’s fault. The Democratic party was unable to 
deliver any serious measure of domestic reform because it did not havea 
controlling majority in Congress. Again and again Democrats from 
border states and the South defected, refusing to support health-care or 
labour-law reform. Clinton was held responsible for the failure because 
his party was in nominal control of both Houses of Congress. He was also 
vulnerable because he had oversold his 1992 election as a realignment in 
American politics when the truth was that he was extraordinarily lucky to 
win at all. Without the intervention of Saddam Hussein at the beginning 
of the campaign and Ross Perot at the end he might either never have run 
or lost the election. By invading Kuwait the Iraqi leader handed George 
Bush a victory which convinced other Democrats not to run for the 
presidency. Convinced that he could be swept back into office as the 
saviour of Kuwait the White House became overconfident. This opened 
1t up to unexpected attack from the Texas populist billionaire Ross Perot 
which ensured that the campaign was about the economy and the 
stagnation in middle-class incomes. The most damaging attacks on Bush 
in the summer of 1992, from which he never really recovered, came not 
from Clinton but Perot whose rhetoric was adopted by the Democrats. 


Clinton was a politician without a base. This was key to his politics and his 
personality. He did have a financial base among various interest groups 
and corporations around the country. Meeting their diverse needs once in 
office reinforced the impression that his administration had no coherent 
political strategy. Long active in Democratic politics he had done very 
little. Southern governors have had little power since Reconstruction 
when they were deliberately stripped of much of their ability to raise 
money, fill jobs or control legislation. Arkansas was a one-party state with 
the Democrats in control but it is a nostrum of American politics that ‘one 
party means no party’. The governor’s mansion looks like any large 
suburban home in Little Rock with some ungainly white columns tacked 
on the front. Clinton did little and probably there was little he could do. In 
one of the three presidential debates shown on television Ross Perot said 
experience gained as governor of Arkansas ‘did not signify’. Clinton 
interpreted this as mean-spirited Texan contempt for Arkansans but it 
was true that he came to office with little experience of running anything. 


In the campaign this lack of track record gave him great tactical flexibility 
in cultivating different parts of the Democratic party. But once ın the 
White House it made him vulnerable. He was an easy target for 
Republicans like Newt Gingrich whose career was based on publicizing 
Democratic scandals. The very fuzziness of his views—his willingness to 
tell people whatever he thought they want to hear—made it easy for 
Gingrich and far-nght talk-show hosts like Rush Limbaugh to label him 
as a left-wing liberal. In late 1992 commentator Garry Wills wrote 
hopefully that opportunist Clinton might be but, such was the strength of 
clashing interests in the us that, from Jefferson to FDR, history showed 
that only an opportunist could get anything done. It was a dangerous 
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argument. Clinton’s shiftiness was much more ın the tradition of a 
Southern Democratic politician who espouses a vague populism while 
keeping in with the local corporations and tries to keep his black vote 
solid without offending white voters. In the campaign Bush had 
hammered away at Clinton’s twofacedness but, perhaps because of Bush’s 
own famous ambivalence on arms to Iran and Iraqgate, made little 
impact. 


Clinton’s luck in 1992 had a further consequence. It made him and the 
people around him arrogant. They failed to see the weakness of their 
political position. From the moment Clinton was elected the Democrats 
lost every major election for Congressional and state office that took 
place. The White House was weakened by the end of the Cold War. 
George Bush had discovered that success abroad won no votes at home 
and might even be a liability as a sign of disdain for the problems of 
ordinary Americans. The institutions of the Cold War—the Pentagon 
and the intelligence services—saw no reason to curtail their budgets so 
there was no peace dividend. In the election Clinton and Gore could shift 
to the right and still keep the support of traditional Democrats who 


would do anything to get rid of the Republicans after twelve years, but . 


this automatic loyalty ceased once Bush was defeated. 


The Democrats lost so badly in November because Clinton tried to 
introduce reforms which would offend nobody and ended up by 
alienating everybody. In The Agenda—an account of the first years of the 
administration based on interviewing its main members—Bob Wood- 
ward describes Clinton as distraught at discovering how little he could do 
without offending the bond market and raising interest rates. Media 
advisers like James Carville and Paul Begala portray themselves as 
advising him to meet his populist commitments but ultumately failing. 
Clinton’s agenda was set early by the conservatism of his first 
appointments such as Lloyd Bentsen, a Democratic senator from Texas, 
as Treasury Secretary and Warren Christopher as Secretary of State. 


The Health-Care Debacle 


The monument to Clinton’s belief that you could have radical change but 
make no enemies was health-care reform. This was to be the overriding 
priority of his first administration and critical to its political success. It 
was to unite the poor—37 million Americans are without any form of 
health insurance—and the Democrats who had defected to Reagan in 
19808. An election in Pennsylvania in 1991, which Harris Wofford won 
after fighting the race on health care alone, showed that there was support 
for reform. The difference for Clinton, and one that he never seemed to 
understand, was that a general reform of health care meant taking on 
some of the most powerful groups in the us: doctors, hospitals, insurance 
companies and suppliers such as pharmaceutical companies All had large 
earnings to protect and were willing to spend money to do so. The richest 
people ın the us are not the 600,000 lawyers but the 500,000 doctors. The 
average physician makes $170,000 a year and specialists more than twice 
as much. And the medical lobby is dwarfed by the insurance industry. All 
us health specialists say that one reason why the us spends so much on 
health care is excessive administrative costs which total 20 per cent of all 
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spending or $168 billion. This compares to less than 10 per cent in Canada 
and the extra money goes largely to insurance companies. Not only 1s it 
expensive but American health is not very good. According to uN figures, 
the us ranks only eighteenth in the world in terms of life expectancy A 
Spaniard will live almost two years longer, though he or she spends only a 
third of what an American pays for health care. 


Reform was always going to be difficult. It was popular because rising 
health costs—along with higher college fees and house prices—were 
notoriously squeezing the middle class. But the very size of the health- 
care industry made ıt difficult to change. A working man in an industrial 
city like Toledo—home of the Jeep—in northern Ohio may be worried 
about his future access to health care. Employers increasingly resist 
providing a health plan. But he also knows that the biggest employer in 
town is no longer the local Jeep factory but the local hospital. He does not 
want a reform of health care which would damage its growth. But he also 
knows and fears the bureaucratic complications of getting medical 
treatment and the possibility of catastrophic costs. 


The admunistration devised a complicated plan which aimed to avoid a 
collision with insurers, doctors, hospitals or suppliers. The idea was to 
force down prices'by pooling the buying power of those seeking medical 
help and thereby cut medical costs. When it finally appeared the health- 
reform plan was even more incomprehensible than the present system. A 
critical weakness was that it shied away from government-fixed prices 
which keep hospital and physician costs in France, Germany and Sweden 
some 20 to 30 per cent less than in the us although the insurance is 
provided by private companies. All the personal and political weaknesses 
of Clinton were evident in the document. In trying not to make enemies 
he blurred what he was trying to sell. For over a year, in 1993—94, he and 
his wife Hillary went on repeated tours across the country without 
anybody being much the wiser. Perhaps the strength of the interests 
arrayed against health-care reform were always insurmountable but 
insurance companies can be fought. In California in the late 19808 a 
referendum forced companies to cut car insurance despite enormous sums 
spent by the insurers to defeat ıt. The administration may have thought 
that insuring an extra 37 million people would attract the larger insurance 
companies and the hospitals, but they underestimated the resistance from 
small businesses to compulsory provision of insurance. For insured 
Americans—the vast majority—Clinton seemed to offer another layer of 
bureauracy in return for uncertain benefits. 


The political handling of health care was also flawed. It came out late 
when Clinton was already badly damaged by scandals over his business 
dealings in Arkansas. Hillary Clinton was in charge of it although she had 
never been elected to any office. Opposed by a united Republican party 
and only fitfully supported by Democrats from the South and border 
states, it would only pass on a wave of popular support. But the 
complexity of the scheme—and the uncertainty about what ıt would 
produce—made it impossible to win such support. 


The failure of health-care reform had a further damaging consequence for 
Clinton. Desperate for some success to fill the vacuum left by the absence 
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of health-care reform he invested his dwindling political capital in passing 
two conservative measures: NAFTA in 1993 and the Crime Bill ın 1994. The 
first was not only opposed by the majority of Democratic Congressmen 
but the majority was greatest among those from districts which had 
returned Clinton in 1992. Opposition to NAFTA stemmed from the belief 
that it symbolized—and would exacerbate—the flow of well-paid manual 
Jobs out of the country. A Wall Street Journal | Nac News poll last December 
showed that Americans opposed corporate restructuring or downsizing 
65 per cent to 24 per cent. It is a measure of Clinton’s essential 
conservatism that—although winning the support of the 19 per cent of 
voters who supported Perot in 1992 was meant to be his political 
prtiority—one of his administration’s few victories was Al Gore’s claim to 
have defeated Perot in a television debate on NAFTA. A year later Clinton 
won a second, much trumpeted victory over the Cnme Bill. Given that 
crime ts largely handled at state and not federal level the measure was 
demagogic. Promoting a ban on the sale of assault weapons, the 
Democrats claimed they had succeeded in taking the issue of crime away 
from the Republicans. In practice it won Clinton no votes and 
contributed to a low black turnout ın November. 


In the aftermath of defeat the Democratic nght—supported by most of 
the mainline commentators—accused Clinton of shifting too far to the 
left. They said he had abandoned the principles of a New Democrat which 
they claimed had won hum the 1992 election. The truth was rather that he 
had done very little for anybody and the New Democrats had difficulty in 
pointing to any radical measures apart from ending the persecution of 
gays in the military. On Narra, Garr and the Crime Bill Clinton had 
shifted sharply to the nght. In the border states and the South—where the 
New Democrats had their base—1t was conservative Democrats who had 
suffered most of their party’s losses. The swing to the nght by Clinton 
after the election shows no sign of doing him good because it looks like 
yet another opportunistic gyration. 


It is tempting to see Bill Clinton as falling victim like George Bush to the 
political consequences of the end of the Cold War and the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. Clearly the power of the President in the White House was 
diminished from 1991 by the absence of an external threat against which 
he could mobilize support. But too much can be made of the argument. 
First of all the White House is not the only institution in Washington 
involved in national security and not all have suffered a diminution of 
influence. The Pentagon has preserved its $270 billion budget. The 
Secretary of Defense still spends 18 cents out of every federal dollar and 
commands three million men and women. After defeat in the November 
election Clinton promptly promised the armed forces an extra $25 billion 
between now and the end of the century. The only part of the national 
security apparatus to lose influence ın the last four years ts the cra. Never 
popular since Vietnam, the agency suddenly became vulnerable because 
of the revelation that Aldrich Ames, one of its long-term employees, had 
spied for the Russians since 1985, but even this does not threaten its 
survival. In the case of the White House the success of Democratic 
presidents ın exploiting foreign crises—notably Lyndon Johnson and 
Jimmy Carter—was mixed long before 1992. 
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The problem is rather that the presidency has never been as strong as it 
looked even at the height of the Gulf War. On top of the constitutional 
division of powers between President, Congress and judiciary there is the 
near autonomy of many of the key institutions of state such as the armed 
forces, cra and FBI. Even over Haiti, where the White House fought one 
of its rare successful battles to impose a policy of restoring the elected 
president Jean-Bertrand Anstide, the chiefs of staff, cra and State 
Department still managed to determine the main lines of this interven- 
tion. Six out of nine presidents since the Second World War have failed to 
win a second term. Of those who did, Richard Nixon had to resign to 
escape impeachment and Ronald Reagan’s presidency was crippled after 
the Iran—Contra revelations in 1986. 


Clinton inherited all the weaknesses of the presidency. He also reflected 
the growing weaknesses of the Democratic party. Nostalgia for the lost 
unity of the New Deal is misplaced. The alliance between Republicans 
and Southern Democrats is hardly new. As early as 1938 the two 
combined to defeat most of Fpr’s plans for domestic change. In the 19808 
the party increasingly relied on extracting corporate money by simply 
saying to companies that, whatever their political preference, they would 
have to contribute to the Democrats because they were in power. But in 
the run-up to the 1994 election the party seemed to implode. It was 
weakened by Newt Gingrich’s long campaign to paint the Democratic 
Congressional leadership as deeply corrupt. The forced resignation of 
House Ways and Means Chairman Dan Rostenkowski came after 
allegations that Clinton had done favours for a local Savings and Loan in 
Little Rock in return for contributions. Even then only two sitting 
Democratic senators were defeated in November. If Clinton had been 
able to persuade two or three sitting senators—such as George Mitchell 
of Maine and David Boren of Oklahoma—not to resign then the 
Republicans would not have won the Senate. The collapse of the 
Democrats is as impressive as the victory of the Republicans, who have 
their own weakness, but one that the Democrats may find it impossible to 


exploit. 


A Phoney Radicalism 


Is the Republicans’ triumph permanent? On 8 November they won nine 
Senate seats, 52 House seats and eleven governorships. Much of the 
Democratic leadership was defeated. Some 63 per cent of white men—the 
group most threatened by declining real wages and competition from 
women and blacks—voted Republican. Perot voters went Republican. 
The Republicans broke the Democratic grip on the South for the first 
time in 2 Congressional election. The electoral success went deep, 
affecting state legislatures as much as Congress. Out of power the 
Democrats will find it difficult to raise money. Above all they are as 
divided now about what to do as they were before the election while 
Gingrich and the Republican leadership are effective and well-organized. 
They can keep allegations about Whitewater and Clinton’s business 
dealings in Arkansas bubbling up to 1996. Reform of Congress—ending 
its immunity from its own laws—1s likely to prove popular. Above all the 
Republicans have persuaded the majority of white working and middle 
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classes that their standard of living is threatened because their tax dollars 
and income are being transferred to a largely black or Hispanic poor. 


Few of the themes which elected the Republican Congress are new. The 
political coalition which triumphed ın 1994 had tried to emerge with 
Strom Thurmond ın 1948, Barry Goldwater in 1964 and George Wallace 
in 1968. It was at the heart of the victones of Richard Nixon, Ronald 
Reagan and George Bush. Its essence is racial. Thomas and Mary Edsall 
write in Chat Reaction: The Impact of Race, Rights and Taxes on American 
Polities. ‘The dnving power of Republican conservatism in the avil- 
nights era had come from the Gop commitment to white, once-Democratic 
voters—a commitment to insulate such voters from the burdens of a new 
Democratic liberalism and from the costs of government-led legal nghts 
to peripheral groups in society, from prisoners to welfare recipients.’ In 
1992 Clinton prevented the Republicans from linking race, taxes, rights 
and crime by a calculated attack on Jesse Jackson and systematically 
distancing himself from the black community. 


The problem for Gingrich and the Republicans is simply thet their 


cultural, moral and racial conservatism will do very little for their - 


supporters. Since 1979 the broad American middle class—the middle 60 
per cent of income distribution—have suffered sharply reduced job 
secumty, rising costs of college education and health care, low savings, 
rising individual debt and reduced prospect of a private pension. Workers 
without high-school education have seen their real wages fall by 20 per 
cent, high-school graduates by 12 per cent, while college graduates have 
only succeeded in staying even. Only the top 20 per cent have seen their 
incomes go up. The weakness of Gingrich, as Garry Wills writes, is that 
‘he is promising everything for nothing, pretending that one can make 
significant progress towards balancing the budget by making life hard on 
poor children.’ 


There is a phoneyness about Gingrich’s radicalism just as there was about 
Clinton’s. By declaring the military budget off limits—even promising to 
increase 1t—and pledging not to touch Medicare or Social Security, both 
have declared three-quarters of the federal budget off limits after interest 
on the federal debt is paid. This leaves them little room to manoeuvre. It 1s 
far more difficult for the Republicans to increase the deficit than it was in 
the 19808 because of resistance from the financial and political establish- 
ment. The Republicans have to deliver some tax cuts such as the $500 per 
child tax credit and halving the capital-gains tax. Clinton will seek to do 
the same. In the competition between the two the White House will try to 
frighten the media and the political elite with Gingrich’s conservatism. At 
the same time they will try to show middle-class voters that the 
Republicans cannot deliver. 


The difficulty in doing this successfully is that Gingrich and the 
conservative Republicans have a road map, bizarre though ıt 1s, which 
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shows where they are going. Clinton notoriously does not. This makes it , 


very difficult for him to seize the initiative or escape looking like a late 
convert to Republican views on welfare and crime. His hope is that the 
Republican leadership will fall out as they compete for the presidential 
nomination for 1996. This may happen but Clinton himself may also face a 
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dissident Democrat with the possibility of humiliation in the primaries. In 
the past presidents facing political disaster at home turned abroad to win 
success but again this does not look very hopeful. The centrepiece of the 
Clinton foreign policy is alliance with Russia under Boris Yeltsin which is 
more and more difficult to sustain after the Russian attempt to end the 
secession of Chechenia. 


Clinton came to power claiming to be neither a liberal nor a conservative 
but to have found a ‘third way’. This was scarcely original and gave him 
flexibility during the campaign but ın office he was rudderless and visibly 
lacked any direction. His only real chance of preventing the Republicans 
exploiting race, crime and taxes was to introduce some broad measure of 
social or economic reform which would unite lower- and middle-income 
white men with his base supporters. Health care was the issue chosen, 
which was always going to be difficult because of the strength of the 
groups opposed to it. Clinton made his usual political mistake of trying to 
disarm opposition by circumventing ıt and ended up by obscuring what 
he wanted to do. On narra he turned against the majority in his own 
party. 


The neatest summary of the Republicans’ dilemma is not the Contract 
with America, shaped by pre-election polls to bring in every issue which 
they thought would win them a vote without alienating anybody. A 
better guide is the brochure which Gingrich had delivered to every voter 
in his own district of Cobb County in Georgia. In his list of achievements 
the only points mentioned twice are Gingrich’s success in keeping 
defence jobs at Dobbins airforce base and at the vast Lockheed aircraft 
plant. Both are located in his district which receives more federal money 
than anywhere in the us apart from the district which is home to the space 
rocket launching site at Cape Canaveral. It is federal spending on such 
projects, not that on abortion counselling, which makes it so difficult for 
the Republicans to reduce taxes. Less specific promises in the Contract 
include replacing welfare with workfare, reforming Congress, ending 
parole for criminals and imposing life umprisonment for a third felony, 
cutting the cost of medical care and freeing ‘the entrepreneurial spirit’ 
from government control to produce jobs. None of these—even 
supposing the Republicans could do much about them—will do anything 
for the declining standard of living of the American working and middle 
class. Gingrich may be nimble enough to obscure the fallacy behind his 
revolution, but his inability to deliver on his promises to voters may make 
him as vulnerable as Clinton had become last November. 


Richard Walker 


California Rages Against the Dying 


of the Light- 


For several decades California has played a leading role in the United States 
and world capitalism, but things have taken a sudden turn for the worse after 
a period of brilliant growth. Now, at the end of the millennium, California is 
a microcosm of the national malaise, the accumulated deadweight of a 
triumphal epoch bearing down on the present, leaving a misguided 
economy, a disintegrative social order, a decadent politics and the blinding 
ideology of an Imperium losing its grip. Chances for success in the 
wrenching process of economic, political and social restructuring depend on 
a wider political economy than the putative flexibility of California’s 
industries or the inspiration of its entrepreneurs. My thesis is simple: that 
California’s dilemmas have fundamental political and social causes, and the 
state is ideologically unprepared to cope with the profound tasks of 
industrial retooling, closing the class divide, or integrating a flood of dark- 
skinned peoples into the body politic. 
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California 1s not finished as a capitalist laboratory of Frankensteintan hope 
and failure. It has put the best and the worst of capitalist development and 
liberal democracy on offer, and has survived miserable prospects before 
by reason of both. But the road not taken leaves a deep trace across the 
political landscape, while the one down which the bourgeoisie are 
careening seems a desperate course. This course was set long ago by the 
political triumph of Cold Warnors, Neo-Liberals and White Men whose 
counter-revolution laid low the best in California’s popular experiments 
and social struggles; it is to Richard Nixon, Ronald Reagan and the rest of 
the hell-spawn vomited forth from California to plague the country and 
the world for the last fifty years that we owe the present dismal time in 
history. 


Fractures and Faultlines 


The three most obvious and general contradictions facing California are 
the worst economic crisis since the Great Depression, a massive racial 
recomposition of the people, and a machinery of state unable to govern. 


Economic Flameout 


By the time of the Vietnam war, California had taken over as the principal 
engine of us economic development. This status was confirmed as 
industries centred in the Midwest and the Northeast—-steel, autos, 
electrical goods, appliances—folded under the pressure of foreign 
competition in the early 1980s. Out of the shadow of Fordism, its 
industries were trumpeted as the way forward for a nation losing its knack 
in manufacturing. On one side was electronics, in which employment was 
growing furiously, barrelling right through the 1980-82 recession when 
us manufacturing was shedding over 2 million workers. Silicon Valley 
was hailed as the world centre of the new computer-information age and 
emblem of American innovation and entrepreneurship at its best. On the 
other side was mighty aerospace, the American trump card for beating 
back both the Soviets and economic decline. Ronald Reagan’s conquest 
of the White House sealed the case for America’s state of grace, as defence 
spending shot up to $300 billion per year, California’s share of prime 
contracts peaked at 23 per cent, and a new generation of ‘smart war 
machines’ was ushered in. Orange County avionics became the biggest 
cluster of electronic manufacturing on earth (while the Bay Area received 
huge new contracts for satellites, guidance syatems and Star Wars lasers). 
Everyone rushed to study Los Angeles and Silicon Valley, the new 
technopoles.' 


Then there was finance capital: California entered the 19808 with the 
world’s largest bank (Bank of America) and credit card company (visa), 
the country’s biggest Savings and Loans (led by Southern California 
impresario Charles Keating’s Lincoln Savings), and the nerve centre of 





* On California’s role in the defence buildup, see Ann Markusen, Peter Hall, 
Scott Campbell and Sabina Detrick, The Russ of the Ganbelt, New York 1991. On 
the technopoles see e.g. Annalee Saxenian, Regiona! Advantage, Cambridge 1994; 
Allen Scott, New Industrial Spaces, London 1988; Allen Scott, Techmepelis, Los 
Angeles 1993. Other key sectors are entertainment, agribusiness, garments, 
furniture, biotech and construction. 
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the junk bond market (presided over by Michael Milken). If the 1970s 
were good, the 80s were sensational. As financial regulations fell, fast- 
buck s&L operators went to work shuffling the deck of dubious assets 
including short-term certificates of deposit, land and buildings revalued 
through ‘flipping’, ‘interest reserves’ paid by the firm to itself, and ‘good 
will’ (some 4o per cent of all assets by 1986) in place of stable savings; and 
behind them lay the wizardry of Milken and Wall Street, which made 
about one-third of its profits in the mid-80s trading with the s& Ls in new 
brands of mortgage securities.” Backed by fire-sale finance, construction 
starts ballooned, along with housing prices and commercial rentals. 
Excess piled upon excess, and the California economy became white-hot. 


California grew bigger than all but six or seven countries in income and 
output, with a gross domestic product of $700 billion in 1990. From 1979 
to 1988, the state added 2.6 million jobs, over one-sixth of all job creation 
in the us in that period, for a total of 13.6 million jobs. Average income 
per capita doubled from 1980 to $16,400 in 1990 (18 per cent in real 
terms), one-sixth greater than the us average. Well positioned on the 
eastern flank of the Pacific Rim, California became the national leader in 
exports to the global market, rising from 10 to 20 per cent of us foreign 
trade, and in direct foreign investment received. The main growth poles 
are the San Francisco and Los Angeles metropolitan areas, but San Diego 
and Sacramento became two of the fastest growing us cities: in the 1980s, 
LA metro grew from approximately 11.6 to 14.6 million (26.3 per cent), 
the Bay Area from 5.2 to 6.0 millions (16.3 per cent), San Diego from 1.9 
to 2.5 million (34.2 per cent) and Sacramento from 1.1 to 1.5 million (34.7 
per cent). Southern California manufacturing employment peaked in 
1988 at over one and one-quarter million jobs, making it the biggest 
industrial centre in the United States; the Bay Area more than doubled its 
employment from 1970 to 1985 behind Silicon Valley, which became the 
highest concentration of manufacturing tn the us.? 


Although Los Angeles had become the biggest city in the state by 1920, it 
has had difficulty getting out from under the political and cultural 
suzerainty of San Francisco. In the 19808 ıt appeared that at last Los 
Angeles had triumphed utterly over a badly weakened rival, seizing its 
last strongholds, finance and the arts. The Bay Area went into a sharp 
downturn in 1985-86 which Southern California hardly felt. An 
overheated Silicon Walley was forced to pull back and regroup and Bank 
of America was on its knees, while museums were springing up like 
weeds around the La basin. La even stole Oakland’s beloved football 





* For an overview of the Savings and Loan fiasco, which was centred in California 
and Texas, see Martin Mayer, The Greatest-Eser Bank Robbery, New York 1990; 
Michael Lewis, Lser’s Poker, New York 1989, Steven Pizzo, M Fucker, and P. 
Muolo, Inside Job: The Looting of America’s Sanings and Loans, San Francisco 1989 

3 For overviews of LA and sr at the end of the 19808, see Mike Davis, City of 
Quartz, Verso, London 1990, Edward Soja, Pest-Moderz Geegraphus, London 
1989, and Richard Walker and the Bay Area Study Group, “The Playground of us 
Capitalism? The Political Economy of the San Francisco Bay Area in the 19808’, in 
Mike Davis et al., eds, Fre o the Hearth, London 1990. 

4 On the fall of Bank of America, see Moira Johnston, Red/er Coaster, New York 
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team, the Raiders. But the euphona of Southern California was to be 
short-lived. 


The crisis of 1990—94 triggered universal panic about the future of the 
California economy, which remains mired in depression while the rest of 
the us has climbed out of 1ts earlier downturn. The state has been forced 
into collective downsizing in the wake of a decade of overaccumulation of 
factories, workers, securities, real estate, and executive fat. Job loss 
amounted to almost 1.5 million 1n 1990-92: 900,000 1n wholesale and 
retail trade, 200,000 in manufacturing, 150,000 in construction, 70,000 in 
agriculture. Unemployment was the worst since the 19308, peaking at 9 
per cent in 1993.) Wealth shrank, thanks chiefly to real-estate values 
sinking by 10 to 30 per cent, with investors madly shedding commercial 
property. Scores of s&s disappeared, bank lending stagnated and 
venture capital fell by 60 per cent (from $4 to $1.4 billion, 1987 peak to 
1991 trough); business failures went up one-third from 1991 to 1992, 
amounting to 20 per cent of total for the country. Construction came 
grinding to a halt almost everywhere in the state, with housing starts circa 
1990 hitting the lowest point since World War I. 


Souther California has been the worst hit by the slump. The post-Cold 
War military cutbacks, which cost the state some 300,000 jobs, have 
walloped La—a drop of almost 100,000 jobs ın aerospace from the peak in 
1987. Greater LA accounted for over a quarter of all job losses in the 
country 19 3, losing around 20 per cent of its manufacturing 
workforce.’ Southern California hit the financial skids as paper empires 
sank without a trace and Milken, Keating and many lesser conmen went 
to jail for double-dealing. The bottom dropped out of Japanese 
investment, mostly in Southern California real estate, which plunged 
from $3 billion per year in 1990 to $16 milion in 1994. Then La watched 
helplessly as a revived Bank of America bought out Security Pacific Bank 
io the largest financial merger in history.’ 


California sits on the cusp of an epochal change in the geography of 
capitalism in which its place is no longer secure.’ It has seen such 
economic sea changes before, brought home dramatically in the 
depressions of the 18708, 18908 and 19308, but previously the state has 
been at the forefront of new technologies, political initiatives and cultural 
change which brought ıt back from the abyss. This time, one cannot be 
sure. While an uptick in the business cycle 1s sure to restore some of the 


! Figures from the California Employment Development Department, cited in 
the Saw Francisco Examiner, 4 November 1992. 

é On job shrinkage in Southern California, see Allen Scott, ‘The New Southern 
California Economy: Pathways to Industnal Resurgence’, Esomemic Development 
QOuarterty (forthcoming) Table 1, and Mike Davis, ‘Who Kulled Lar Part I: A 
Political Autopsy, and Part II: The Verdict 1s Given’, NLR 197 and NLR 199 (1993). 

7 In the Bay Area 120,000 jobs were lost 1990—93, San Francisco alone losing over 
30,000 and Silicon Valley shedding 20,000. Losses peaked in the north ın 1991, in 
the south in 1993. 

* For a budding recognition of the task facing Californie, see Council on 
California Competitiveness, California's Future and Jobs, Sacramento 1992, and 
Stephen Levy and R. Arnold, The Owstlook for the California Economy, Palo Alto 
1992. 
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bloom to the Golden State from 1994 onward, long-run Pacific leadership 
may have passed irreversibly to the peoples of East Asia, and the imperial 
stature of the us may no longer be viable. No region (or nation) 1s ever 
immune from the inevitable downswings of accumulation and shifts in 
the fortunes of places.9 


The Fall of the White Republic 


The roaring fires of economic growth in California were fed by millions of 
workers from the us and around the world, as labour demand vastly 
exceeded the fecundity of the state’s residents. California became an 
enormous magnet for those on the move, displacing New York as the 
chief American receiving area for immigrants. Some 400,000 migrants per 
year poured in during the 19808 (versus 300,000 births) and the state’s 
population surged past 30 million by 1990, up 7 million in the previous 
decade (12 millon in the last twenty years). As a result, less than 50 per 
cent of the state’s current inhabitants were born here, though California’s 
birth rate is 20 per cent higher than the rest of the us. This vast throng 
greatly exceeded the social carrying capacity of the state’s infrastructure 
and human services. For example, school districts found themselves 
trying to educate millions of new children, as enrolment grew from 3.1 
million in 1980 to 5.1 million in 1990 (headed for about 7 million in 2000 at 
the current rate of over 200,000 more kids per year), and there is a backlog 
of about $13 billion in school construction, estimated to grow to as much 
as $30 billion at the millennium. 


The human flashflood completely transfigured the face of California’s 
people and cities. The colour of the citizenry turned several shades darker 
as the number of Latin and Asian people swelled. From one of the whitest 
states in the us in 1960, California became the most polyglot with a 
majority of people of colour predicted for early in the next century (and 
already realized in Los Angeles, San Francisco and Imperial counties). 
Latinos rose sharply in number during the 1980s (by 70 per cent), Asians 
even more precipitously (by 127 per cent). By 1990, whites had fallen to 
roughly 57 per cent of the populace, while Latinos had jumped to 26 per 
cent and Asians nearly 10 per cent, African-Americans holding at about 7 
per cent, and indigenous people at 1 per cent. The number of foreign- 
born leapt by 80 per cent in the decade, and now constitute over one-fifth 
of the total. A gigantic slippage of the San Andreas fault has moved 2.5 
million Mexicans northward into the territory seized by the United States 
long ago, but the Philippines also added half a million, El Salvador, 
Vietnam, China and Korea each around one-quarter million; and there 
were over 100,000 from Guatemala, Canada, the ux and Iran. Nothing 
like this has been seen in the state or the country for almost a century. 


This mingling of peoples of different ongins presents a mind-boggling 
challenge of assumilation, with many sources of conflict. The imposing 
logistics of coping with millions of new people ıs compounded by their 





9 For a general statement of this idea, see Michael Storper and Richard Walker, 
The Capitalist Imperatre, Oxford 1989. Also Storper, ‘The Limits to Globaliza- 
tion: Technology Districts and International Trade,’ Eronoms Geography, 68 
(1992). 
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sheer variety. For example, La schools are four-fifths non-white and must 
teach kids who speak perhaps 150 different native languages. Health 
services must try to help people whose medical traditions and knowledge 
are worlds apart from us medicine. Childhood protective services must 
judge parental competence across vast gulfs of ignorance, as in the case in 
San Francisco where a baby was pre-emptorily seized from Laotian 
parents on the grounds that his older brother was abused (which he was 
not, in fact), and the infant died while in foster care before the case could 
be resolved.'° 


Class colours race, here as elsewhere. White people are quick to equate 
dark skin with poverty, dirty jobs and strange behaviour, classic 
characteristics of the working class which neatly confirm standard racist 
tropes." Latinos (Mexicans, Salvadorans and Nicaraguans, in the main), 
Filipinos and Vietnamese are overwhelmingly working class, dispropor- 
tionately serving as operatives, domestics, day-labourers, janitors, maids 
and dishwashers. The bulk of poor immigrants have crowded into inner- 
city neighbourhoods and older working-class suburbs, in search of 
affordable housing and access to low-wage jobs. Salvadorans in near 
Westside La stock the furniture industry and gardening crews, Mexicans 
in East La work in hotels, downtown offices and garment factories, Little 
Vietnam (Garden Grove and Westminster) supplies the electronics belt of 
Orange County. Many immigrant women are babysitters and house- 
keepers for the well-to-do, but thousands work 1n industry as well, as in 
the case of Koreans, Vietnamese and Mexicans in Silicon Valley 
electronics, Chinese women in San Francisco’s resurgent clothing 
manufacture, or Filipinas in the city’s tounst hotels. Overall, 79 per cent 
of Mexican-origin men were in blue-collar jobs in 1980 versus 55 per cent 
of white men. Wages for all these workers are low: Latino workers, for 
example, earn 7o per cent as much as white workers, on average. Per 
capita Latino incomes are 45 per cent that of whites because of larger 
families and greater unemployment. Blacks and Asians do somewhat 
better but not much; their per capita incomes are 61 per cent and 72 per 
cent of whites, respectively. 


But the numbers of skilled workers, professionals and small business 
owners among the immigrants are also large, especially in the Bay Area 
with its higher proportion of well educated and capitalized immigrants 
from Hong Kong, Taiwan, and the Philippines. These people enter as 
students and remain in the us, arrive trained as doctors, engineers, 
teachers, nurses, and bank officers, or come to establish branches of family 
businesses. A stiff challenge to white supremacy is being mounted by 
these immensely qualified and successful new arrivals, who meet with 
white resistance to advancement within the sheltered ranks of the 
professions and management. Asians, in particular, continually complain 
about the ‘glass ceilings’ blocking their paths. Even in the more liberal 
north, rejected white student Alan Bakke sued the uc Davis Medical 
School over ‘reverse discrimination’ and won, while white male faculty 
opposition was equally fierce ın the mid 1980s as the universities opened 


1° Incident recounted by anthropologist Eric Crystal, uc Berkeley. 

1 See Robert Miles, Rasism After ‘Race Re/atters’, London 1993, and Balibar’s 
essays in Etienne Balibar and Immanuel Wallerstein, Recs, Natron, Class, Verso, 
London 1991. 
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their doors to more non-white undergraduates under the banners of 
affirmative action and multiculturalism. Stull, Stanford and uc Berkeley 
became the first colleges to institute anti-Eurocentric requirements.'* 


The yawning chasm between the classes that opened up in the United 
States in the 1980s left it with the most unequal income distribution of all 
the wealthy countries, and California led the pack along with the rest of 
the Sunbelt states. Those who owned capital did spectacularly well. 
California’s jetstream of fast-track entrepreneurs and rentier famulies 
more than doubled to over 340,000 millionaires, and its nchest men and 
women—Hearsts, Waltons, Gettys, Haases, Bechtels et al.—dispropor- 
tionately fill the top ranks of America’s baste bourgeoisie." Mike Milken has 
the distinction of earning the highest one-year salary ever, while Richard 
Riordan, now mayor of Los Angeles, made $100 million as a promoter of 
leveraged buyouts. The California corporate managerial elite repay 
themselves more handsomely with every passing year; in the Bay Area the 
number of million-dollar executive paychecks jumped from five to 54 in 
ten years.'4 And the middling bourgeoisie in the public sphere follow suit: 
the president of the University of California, David Gardner, and his 
many vice-presidents received million-dollar severance packages cooked 
up in secret before they bailed out. The notorious California Yuppies ` 
(professionals and managers) also prospered: average income for the top 
fifth of families rose during the 19808 by 15 per cent to $107,000, and the 
Bay Area, spiritual centre of the Yuppie lifestyle, remained the richest 
metropolitan area in the country. 


Meanwhile, the working class lost ground. California’s high and rising 
median income is misleading because the real income of the middle 20 per 
cent of families remained flat through the decade (and even fell by 10 per 
cent in the wealthy Bay Area), while for the lower 40 per cent the bottom 
fell out, real incomes of the lowest fifth falling by 8 per cent." Ordinary 
wages leveled off or declined, while temping and part-time work 
increased. More indtviduals and families came to hold two or three jobs to 
keep their incomes up, or worked more overtime, so annual working time 
increased dramatically." Meanwhile, chronic job shortages and layoffs 





12 Multiculturalism is itself a problematic slogan that refers principally to 
integration for the upper classes. See Katharyne Mitchell, ‘Multculturalism, or 
the United Colors of Capitalism’, Astipeds 25 (1993) Still, it 1s far better than a 
new initiative being prepared by two conservative Cal State professors to repeal 
affirmative action throughout the state. 

3 With 11 per cent of us adults in 1990, California had 17 per cent of millionaires 
and 20 per cent of the Forbes 400 richest Americans (IRs estimates reported in Saw 
Frexctsco Excamimer, 11 August 1990. 

14 San Francisco Chronicle, Annual Report on Executive Compensation, 23 May 
1994. The us has the highest average salanes of cros and the lowest productivity 
gains since 1980. Andrew Shapiro, ‘We’re Number One’, The Nasties, 27 April 
1992. 

1 As a consequence, the state ranked thirteenth in growth of inequality in the 
19808. Figures by quintiles from a study by the Center on Budget and Policy 
Pnonties, Washington, pc, reported in the Sew Francisco Examiner, 22 August - 
I 

1© On the us as 2 whole, see Bennett Harnson and Barry Bluestone, Th Great U- 
Tare, New York 1988; Kevin Phillips, The Polities of Ruch and Poor, New York 
1990, and Juliet Schor, The Orsræorked American, New York 1991. 
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meant (official) unemployment rates averaged 7.5 per cent over the last 
twenty years, oscillating between 5 and 10 per cent depending on the 
business cycle. Asa result, a staggering gap opened up between total state 
income and total wages (including salaried professionals)—a crude 
measure of total surplus value—which expanded from $155 billion to 
$330 billion over the decade. 


Naturally, new battalions were added to the armies of the poor. The 
official poverty rate stood at 12.5 per cent in 1990, before the recession 
sent it to 18.2 per cent by 1993, putting California into the top ten states 
(just behind Arkansas) in this most impoverished of rich nations. South 
Central La has a higher poverty rate than at the time of the Watts 
rebellion, and outside the coastal-urban belt in California’s rural 
interior—in the timberlands, agricultural valleys, and deserts—there has 
been permanent high unemployment, stagnant incomes and high 
dependence on social support services right through the good times.’’ 
Along with the new poor come the usual scourges: tuberculosis, 
malnutrition, infant mortality. The saddest aspect of this is California’s 
astronomical rate of poverty among children (over 25 percent, 33 percent 
of those under sıx) in a country where kids are faring worse in every 
respect——suicide, murder, parental attention, nutmtion, education, job 
prospects, and so forth—than anyone can remember." 


The chief cause of falling rea! wages was inflation in housing, as rents rose 
an average of 38 per cent and home-owner costs went up 62 per cent in the 
19808, putting the California median for both half as high again as the 
national average. In the centres of metropolitan growth, the number of 
new families, affluence of the upper echelon, and financial folderol among 
mortgage lenders drove housing prices through the roof: even before the 
recession, fewer than 10 per cent of the families in the estire Bay Area 
could afford to buy at the median house price (the highest among all major 
cities 1n the us), fewer than 20 per cent in greater Los Angeles. Working- 
class people, especially young couples starting families, have fled to the far 
peripheries in search of cheaper housing, while immigrants crowd into 
inner-city hotels, apartments, bungalows and even garages, most of them 
substandard; it 1s typical to find extended or multiple families packed by 
the dozen into single dwellings.'? Out in the sylvan countryside, things 
are worse, with migrant workers sleeping under the Napa River bridges, 
living along the San Jaoquin River, or inhabiting caves in the Salinas 
Valley. 


Political representation has narrowed to those with good jobs and ample 
homes. The California electorate today 1s two-thirds white, two-thirds 
over 40, and two-thirds earning more than $40,000—the mirror image of 
the new California whose minions by and large do not participate as 





17 For example, in the San Joaquin Valley, heart of agribusiness, county poverty 
rates are all over 20 per cent and public assistance rates around 30 per cent 

18 Study by Victor Fuchs and Diane Reklis of Stanford, reported in Sas Francisco 
Chresicls, 3 January 1992; see also the excellent periodic reports by groups such as 
Children Now, Children’s Advocacy Institute, and California Tomorrow. 

19 See also Nancy Leigh Green, ‘What Happened to the American Dream 
Changing Earning Opportunites and Prospects of Middle-Class Californians, 
1967-87’, Califerasa History, winter 1989—90, and Mike Davis, City of Omartx. 
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voters. As a result, ‘The people who are voting are the more privileged 
classes, and they have the most to lose’, in the honest opinion of a high- 
placed Republican Party member.” People of Asian, African and Latino 
origin represent 47 per cent of the total population, 43 per cent of adults, 
30 per cent of citizens eligible to vote, 24 per cent of registered voters and 
only 17 per cent of actual voters in 1992. One-third of Latinos, for 
instance, are ineligible to vote by reason of youth, one-third by lack of 
citizenship, and of the remaining third only one ın three are registered and 
one in six actually cast their ballot in any given election: a total of about 
one-thirteenth participating. Political representation of minorities is 
predictably scant at every level of California’s thousands of governmental 
councils. Even San Francisco, with its liberal reputation, has little history 
of electing non-whites to the Board of Supervisors.*! 


In short, a people rising like a flood from tributaries around the globe 
have overflowed the old channels of social order, threatening to scour 
away the embankments of power and silt over the landscape of white 
California. Keeping them out is as much an exercise in futility as the Army 
Engineers’ battle against the crumbling levees along the Sacramento 
River. Yet the darkening complexion of California evokes the fears of 
Anglo-Europeans whose position of dominance is eroding faster than the 
Malibu coastline. At the same time, class contradictions have sharpened as 
working-class comfort and security have declined in tandem with a 
massive engorgement of the rich. Working-class anxiety over unemploy- 
ment, bad wages, poverty, job competition, housing and health care 1s 
rife. The ruling circles may wonder, moreover, whether anxiety might 
turn to hostility to the wealthy and their bad management, hidden welfare 
benefits, and s&1 felonies. And because the working class and non-white 
peoples now overlap to such a degree, racial resentments could put fire in 
their bellies. The burghers of California might well worry that the chief 
mechanisms for the integration of new cohorts of workers into American 
national, racial and classless identity during the great migrations of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, as well as during the Great 
Depression— the unions, the schools and electoral politics—are in total 
disarray. 


Governmental Rigor Mortis 


Faced with the gravest crisis in half a century, Californians find 
themselves without a working government or effective political system to 
provide direction in a changing world. The treasury 1s empty, the 
governor refuses to lead, the legislature 1s paralysed, money buys 
everyone in politics, and the citizenry are disenfranchised. The state has 
gone ın the course of the last twenty-five years from having probably the 
cleanest politics, and best machinery of government 1n the us, to having 
some of the worst, establishing basic trends for the country as ıt went. 





» Steve Merksamer, chief of staff to former Governor George Deukmejian, who 
continues on the wormsome note that, ‘It 1s not in anybody’s interest to have 
people grow up disenfranchised, angry and bitter That 1s not in the long-term 
health of this society .When you have despair and disillusionment, it can lead to 
dangerous outcomes.” Quoted ın the Sex Frasceseo Examiner, 1 May 1994. 
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The fiscal crisis of the state colours everything. Gargantuan deficits have 
threatened state government with bankruptcy for the last several years, 
triggering massive expenditure cuts. Somehow a missing $6 or $9 billion 
has been scraped up at the last minute to paper over the remaining gap. 
This shell game came to an abrupt end with the 1992—93 budget’s $11 
billion shortfall out of a total of $50 billion. When the governor and 
legislature refused to compromise on tax increases versus spending cuts, 
the state was left without an operating budget. Government workers 
were issued paper 10us after the banks refused to carry the deficit any 
further, and California became the biggest government bankrupt in us 
history (exceeding New York City in 1974). Yet in 1994 the state was 
again borrowing $7 billion and rolling over another $5 billion deficit.* 


Virtually all of the key functions of state government have been cut back 
dramatically over the last four years. For example, California has 
plummeted from being one of the highest ranked states in the us in per 
pupil spending on public schools to 38th, a couple of notches above 
Louisiana. It now has the largest average class size of any state, and a 
backlog of deferred maintenance 45 times the national average. Half of 
California’s 1019 school districts were in the red in 1992 and 27 districts 
were on the edge of bankruptcy, including Los Angeles, Oakland, and 
Berkeley. The only growth in expenditures has been for prisons, on which 
California now spends virtually as much as for all higher education in the 
state, and with the passage of the “Three strikes you’re out’ law (three 
felonies = 25 years to life mandatory sentence), prison building will eat up 
new revenues for years to come.” 


The biggest fiscal bite has come out of the hide of local governments 
(cities, counties and special districts). They bore the brunt of Proposition 
13 (1978)}—the beacon of the us ‘tax revolt’—which rolled back property 
taxes, the mainstay of local jurisdictions, by about 60 per cent. After 
slashing spending in the early 19808, local governments have been forced 
to rely on a rickety, regressive system of parking tickets, user charges, 
developer fees and sales taxes, supplemented massively by state and 





1! Figures from Sas Francisco Chronicle, 22 September 1994, and Prof. Leo Estrada, 
UCLA, On San Francisco, see the Sax Francisce Chronicle, 31 October 1994. 

22 The total state budget for 1994-95 consists of about $40 billion in ‘general 
funds’, $12 billion in ‘special funds’ (mostly for highways), and $3 billion of ‘bond 
funds’ (such as for water projects). Most discussions focus on the general funds, 
which are allocated as follows: 40 per cent primary and secondary education, 10 
per cent higher education, 30 per cent social welfare and medical, 9 per cent 
prisons and law enforcement, 11 per cent remainder. Source: Assembly Office of 
Research. 

3 The companson between prison growth and university shrinkage is 
illuminating. From 1978 to 1994, prisons went from 3.9 per cent to 9 8 per cent of 
the state budget, while higher education fell from 14.4 per cent to 9.8 per cent of 
the budget Meanwhile, no new college campuses were constructed, faculty have 
been laid off wholesale, enrolments have dipped by tens of thousands, and tuition 
bas been raised many times over (figures from the Bey Guardian, 31 August 1994). 
Estimates of the cost of ‘three strikes’ vary from $1.1 to $5 5 billion per year. 
4 A few new state taxes, mostly regressive sales taxes, were raised to generate an 
extra $8 billion in 1991—92. For an overview, see Lenny Goldberg, Taxatrea with 
Representation, Sacramento 1991. 
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federal revenue transfers. But the state and the feds, in order to avoid new 
social and budgetary commitments of their own, have been foisting 
responsibility for the implementation of laws onto local governments, 
regardless of fiscal capacity, while cutting local revenues by billions.*) 
The biggest and richest jurisdictions, like San Francisco, have cut 
thousands of jobs and millions in expenditures. The smallest and poorest, 
such as Butte County, have stopped paying their bills. And Orange 
County, rich and Republican, went bankrupt in spectacular fashion (ona 
scale larger than New York City) after the county treasurer lost $2 billion 
speculating in bonds and ‘derivatives’ with borrowed funds. 


The deficit is being treated as an Act of God, but assuredly it 1s not. 
Proposition 13 allowed a huge proportion of the total wealth of the state, 
tied up in real estate, to go untaxed. The continuing tax revolt of the early 
19808 led by Howard Jarvis and Paul Gann rolled back state income and 
inheritance levies. As a consequence, California has fallen from fourth 
among the states ın fiscal effort (state and local tax rates) to twentieth— 
from $148 to $100 per $1000 of personal income over the 19808. The 
deficit is therefore in large part a fraud. Restoring the income tax and the 
property tax to the rates of 1970—-before the inflationary run-up of the . 
1970s—would virtually eluminate it, despite revenue losses from a sour 
economy.”® 


The failure of leadership begins with those occupying the governor’s 
office. Ronald Reagan launched his political career as governor from 1966 
to 1974 and began testing his revanchist policies. But he nonetheless 
raised taxes and was opposed by a Democratic-controlled legislature 
tuled by an effective machine-style politician, Jesse Unruh. Nor had the 
electorate given up on liberalism, as it gave Democrat Jerry Brown 
landslide victories 1n 1974 and 1978, while electing Alan Cranston to the 
Senate from 1968 to 1992. Progressive Republicanism of the Earl Warren 
variety survived until the late 60s, in men like Senator Thomas Kuchel, 
who refused to back Reagan, and state Gop chair Cap Weinberger (who 
later jumped on Reagan’s bandwagon). But this branch of the party was 
pushed out by the New Right’s spear-carriers, including such luminaries ~ 
as George Murphy, Max Rafferty, and S.I. Hiyakawa (the John Silber of 
his tme). 


Jerry Brown was a curiosity. Infused with the spirit of environmentalism, 
spiritualism, and labourism, he came in with a left liberal agenda. But his 
monkish inclination for the simple life carned over into a budgetary 





3 Cf. Davis, ‘Who Killed LA?” Part 1. Regressive state and local taxes further 
impoverish the property-less class and lead to such absurdities as $287 parking 
fines in San Francisco or a suburb of LA refusing a manufactunng plant in favour 
of a retail outlet because the latter pays sales taxes. 

1 Goldberg, Taxatves ... The state deficit would disappear if California even 
taxed real estate at the average national rate. Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, 1988. State Fiscal Capacity and Effort Washington, 
DC, cited ın Davis, Who Killed ta’, Part 1, p. 28 Tax critics like to point out that 
reductions have been partly offset by high fees for services and that California has 
the seventh highest taxes of any state if you include federal taxes, but parking 
tickets are not doing the job (and are regressive), while federal taxes are high 
because state income 1s high. 
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austerity close to Reagan’s in spirit, as in shutting down state mental 
hospitals. Accused of ruining the state’s business climate, Brown began 
backpedalling to avoid the on-rushing conservative tide. Brown’s 
capitulation came after the passage of Proposition 13, when he did an 
abrupt about-face from principled opposition to propositional opportun- 
ism; from then on, no one trusted him again. Brown was swept out of 
office in 1982 by a latter-day Calvin Coolidge from the Central Valley, 
George Deukmejian, who set about dismantling key regulatory struc- 
tures such as the Coastal Commission, vetoing any new legislation, and 
letting the rest of government fall into disuse. He was re-elected at the 
height of the Reagan boom and sat on his hands for another four years. 
Deukmejian embodied Michael Huffington’s blunt proclamation that a 
good Republican wants a ‘government that does nothing’. 


California government suffers from advanced legislative sclerosis, as well. 
Like all American legislatures, this one 1s an unruly system of personal 
fiefdoms lorded over by long-standing members of the Senate and 
Assembly. The hege-lord of them all is Willy Brown, longest running 
Speaker of the Assembly in state history, who has deftly kept his minions 
in line by careful distribution of state Democratic Party funds. General 
distaste for Speaker Brown’s methods overlays a deeper sense of outrage 
at a legislature grown increasingly venal over the years. In the 19508 
California was touted for its model legislature, made up of professionals 
and operating year-round, but full-tume politicians proved as corruptible 
as any others ın the money-saturated environment of big-time lobbying 
and expensive election campaigns. Several key legislators of both parties 
have been successfully entrapped and prosecuted by federal agents for 
accepting bribes. 


Political parties have become mere shells in California, which has set the 
pattern for modern media-driven election campaigns that focus on free- 
range candidates rather than party platforms. The Man on the White 
Horse syndrome goes back at least to Hiram Johnson’s election as 
governor in 1910, followed by the ever-smiling Sunny Jim Rolph. The 
newspapers of the nineteenth century were so politically jaundiced that 
they produced at least two editorial shoot-outs and the first national 
media mogul, William Randolph Hearst, master of ‘yellow journalism’. 
Hollywood later entered the fray with gusto, with its sustained attack on 
Upton Sinclair’s radical epic campaign of 1934. Meanwhile, so-called 
reformers have vigorously peddled the snake-oil of ‘non-partisanship’ as 
a cover for bourgeois class and Republican Party dominance by other 
means. Abolition of parties was twice almost written into the state 
constitution, and candidates for many state and local offices—including 
Attorneys General, judges, and county Boards of Supervisors—are 
prohibited from wearing party labels. It 1s no surprise, then, that 
monetary discipline substitutes for coherent party ideology, candidates 
run on their bank accounts rather than their principles, and media careers 
are considered ample experience for political office. 


Michael Huffington’s run for the us Senate in 1994 was no aberration to 
Californians. Leland Stanford bought himself a Senate seat a century ago; 
W. R. Hearst was no less bold in using inherited wealth to buy an office in 
another state; Reagan and Murphy were no less pretty faces and empty 
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heads, whose names were made tap-dancing and lp-synching in 
Hollywood.*’ Only the quantity of money spent has gone up: Huffington 
spent over $30 million of his unearned Texas oil loot, while winner Diane 
Feinstein (married to a rich financier) spent another $24 million, versus an 
average nationally of $4 million to purchase a Senate seat.*® Nor did 
Kathleen Brown’s $21 million defeat for governor come as a shock, 
despite a vast early lead in the polls: she had nothing on offer, except softer 
versions of incumbent Pete Wilson’s vile pledges on crime, immigrants 
and welfare mothers. The Democrats have ceased to represent a viable 
alternative, but after all they only did so in California for about twenty 
years after Edmund Brown, Sr.’s election as governor in 1958. When 
radical movements have arisen in California, they have had to create their 
own organizations, such as the Workingmen’s Party 1n the 18708, Union 
Labor Party of the 1900s, EPIC in the 19308, and the Peace and Freedom 
Party in the 1960s (or local variants such as Berkeley Citizens’ Action or 
the Black Panther Party in Oakland). 


The general sclerosis of representative government in California has led 
to unnecessary and possibly terminal bypass surgery. In the absence of 
effective political leadership, party structures, and law-making, political 
activists have bypassed the ordinary channels of government. One 
striking means 1s use of the Ballot Initiative, or law-making by direct vote. 
Many of the most vital issues of the last twenty years have been decided by 
this means. Conservatives have had a field day with the initiative game, 
passing Proposition 13, 2 Victims’ Bill of Rights, Proposition 183 (‘three 
strikes’) and funds for prison building. Liberals have responded ın the 
same coin, as with toxic substance control, insurance control, and coastal 
preservation, but have more often lost. Initiatives are subject to the same 
vagaries of money flows and media campaigns as ordinary legislation, as it 
turns out, and the number of initiatives has grown so vast that ballots 
have become overgrown monsters incomprehensible to any but the most 
politically educated and dedicated of voters. 


At the same time, judicial law has been filling in the gaps in government. 
Here again, the conservative agenda has had the upper hand and helped to 
freeze government in 1ts tracks. The state and federal judiciary have been 
carefully selected by Republican executives. To speed matters along, the 
Right (led by ia’s Richard Riordan) pulled off a stunning coup d’état in 
1986 by removing the three most liberal justices of the California Supreme 
Court, targeting for particularly vitriolic attack the first woman Chief 
Justice, Rose Bird. Unbelievably, the liberal justices and the Democratic 
Party sat on their hands throughout the campaign. California’s high 
court, once a paragon of legal scholarship and activism, 1s now notorious 





37 For a devastating portrait of Huffington, see Sidney Blumenthal, ‘The 
Candidate’, The New Yorker, 10 October 1994 Blumenthal ıs right to deny any real 
parallel with Reagan and his movement, however. 
1t National figure drawn from Jamin Raskin, “Challenging the Wealth Primary’, 
The Natron, 21 November 1994. A progressive Proposition 73 passed in June 1990 
put ceilings on campaign contributions, but was overturned 1n the courts on the 
‘eve of the November election—money having been determined to have nghts of 
free speech by the Supreme Court in 1976 in Buckley 9. Vales (which Raskin aptly 
compares to Plessy ø. Ferguson in the 18808). On Feinstein’s checkered career as a 
New Democrat, see Larry Benske, ‘The Best Senator Money Can Buy’, East Bay 


Express, 18 November 1994 
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for mediocrity of argument, refusal to hear hard cases, favouritism 
toward business and unparalleled eagerness to uphold death sentences.*? 


California further suffers from an electorate drifting away from politics. 
Voting has declined steadily since early in the twentieth century, reaching 
all-time lows in the 19908 of about 54 per cent of eligible adults in 
presidental elections, 40 per cent in gubernatorial elections and 25 per 
cent ın midterm primaries. Of those not voting, almost half are working 
people who pay no attention to government and politics, while a quarter 
are actively alienated from the process (the last quarter are the contented 
apathetic).!° Voter apathy reflects the euthanasia of government: a non- 
functional state is hardly worth bothering over; the two big parties are 
indistinguishable; long lists of propositions are daunting; ant-govern- 
ment rhetoric teaches people not to care; vitriolic campaigns teach voters 
not to trust politicians; and the open purchase of politics cheapens voting. 
Another major reason for the receding electorate is the enormous growth 
of the state. With caps on the number of legislators, size of representative 
districts has ballooned. A state senator today represents an average 
populace of 800,000, far more people than us Congressional districts; LA 
City Council members represent a quarter-million people apiece. 


The death of government and electoral politics has sources deep in 
California’s monied culture, rootless people and middle-class libertaria- 
nism, and in its adherence to a modernist form of denatured politics— 
now rampant throughout the capitalist world—1n which parties wither 
away, candidates offer personalities not plans, and political sales-pitches 
are sold in sound-bites. But it has, like the failures of the economy and of 
social integration, much to do with the political imagination of the 
bourgeoisie and the rightward flow of politics, to which we now turn. 


Dead-End Discourses 


Californians are supremely unprepared for the scope of the three-pronged 
crisis. Public discourse on the economy, race relations and the public 
weal, except of the most celebratory kind, has virtually died out. No one 
anticipated such failure; no one thought it could come down so hard. 
Faced now with economic restructuring, governmental deadlock, and 
social recomposition, the higher circles of California business and politics 
have little on offer. In place of industrial policy debates, education and 
rebuilding programmes, or strategies for political renewal, we get a 
steady diet of propaganda and irrelevancy around three major axes: 
salvation through the free market, the criminalization of the poor and the 
dark, and fiddling with the ends of the governmental Gordian knot. The 
bourgeoisie revel in smug self-congratulation, golden parachutes and 





*9 Decline of the State Supreme Court’, Ses Francisco Chronicle, 16 November 
1993. The tactic of attacking individual officials proved so successful it was 
repeated in 1993 with the removal of the liberal, popular and effective State 
Supenntendent of Education, Bull Hong. Honig was indicted by the vicious Dan 
Lungren, conservative Republican State Attorney General and tried by a 
Republican judge, James Long (a former Democrat) who made any defence of 
Honig’s reputation and honesty beyond the narrowly incnminating evidence 
impossible. Sas Francisco Chroatcle, 30 January 1993. 

3° Mervin Field poll, as reported in the Ses Franersce Examiner, 1 May 1994 


lower taxes for themselves while pushing a reactionary agenda of racism, 
police patrols, and reduced social expenditure for the working class. 


Free Market Evangelism 


The first prevailing delusion 1s the neo-liberal cant that economic well- 
being rests exclusively on the free market and private initiative of business 
firms. While the rest of the booming Pacific Rim is run with the strong 
hand of government at the helm of industrial policy, us capitalists are still 
beating the bible of the entrepreneurial spirit. California’s new class of 
cowboy capitalists think too highly of their own resourcefulness, and too 
little about the contributions of the labour force, public infrastructure, or 
the collective nature of industrial achievement. They have been 
encouraged tn this by the way Silicon Valley, Hollywood and the biotech 
industry have become global icons of free-wheeling initiative, as well as 
by how American military prowess 1s second to none, as if there were 
nothing more to it all than wily businessmen, imagineering and venture 
capital?" Like earlier generations of Californians who waxed fat from the 
natural wealth of the land, today’s bourgeoisie lives off the fruits of social 
investment and labour involved ın their spectacular success. Little do they 
realize that California needs an industrial policy, or a set of investment 
strategies and mechanisms of sectoral governance, geared to long-run 
innovation, improving business organization, upgrading labour skills, 
providing collective infrastructure, and enlarging markets—i.e. for 
keeping the state on the high road of development. 


Little recognition is given to the state’s long history of industrial policies 
reaching back to the Gold Rush era, when water and land laws were 
reinvented on the spot. Subsequently, rarlroads were planned, aqueducts 
laid out, irngation systems rationalized, urban land development 
systematized, ports carved out of the coastline, long-distance communi- 
cation and electricity systems put in place, and new universities 
founded—all with massive government intervention at every level, 
collective effort led by key capitalists like Charles Crocker, and by 
carefully engineered class alliances to insure wide popular backing. And 
all this happened before anyone heard of the New Deal (which California 
hardly noticed, in the event). After World War I, Calsfornta’s 
developmental policies, backed generously by government muscle and 
finance, included the world’s largest and most advanced highway 
network, higher education system, water projects, and university and 
public research apparatuses for agribusiness, medicine and electronics 
(among others), as well as important port modernization schemes, land 
use management reforms and the like. 


A most egregious bit of ideological blindness 1s the treatment of the 
military industries as if they weren’t a form of state planning and subsidy 
on a colossal scale. Reagan talked a good line about reducing government 
interference and ‘welfare’ but happily pumped up military spending to 





' 5* Eg. John Zysman, PeAtical Strategres for Industrial Order, Berkeley 1977. See the 
cnitique of the ‘Silicon Valley fever’ idea by Annalee Saxentan, ‘Let Them Eat 


Chips’, Seczety and Space 3 (1991). 
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new Cold War heights. California boomed in consequence. But military 
industrialization since the 19608 has also been remarkably sterile in terms 
of industrial process and consumer product development, given the logic 
of keeping ahead of the world in arcane weaponry, and increasingly 
walled off from the competitive and multiple-use character of production 
for the open market. Even modest post-Cold War cuts have left the state 
frantically trying to induce some kind of ‘reconversion’ of military bases 
and weapons companies to peaceful uses. So far, projects such as the 
electric car, trolleys and base-recycling have shown little promise for 
economic revitalization, and though these efforts have stimulated some 
public discussion of alternatives and the need for collective direction, one 
also hears whines from the governor on down that the federal 
government (and specifically Clinton) have ‘abandoned us’.}* 


The main thrust of policy in California has been more relevant to a 
backwater like Arkansas rather than to a premier industrial region.’? The 
last two governors have established expensive programmes to advertise 
California, as 1f no one knows we’re here. Huge enterprise zones have 
been carved out of San Francisco, Oakland and LA to promote urban 
economic renewal, as if sweatshops and cheap labour had not already been 
a hallmark of growth. And the business wolves bay after more tax cuts, 
less spending and fewer regulations, their howls amplified by the current 
recession. They have had a friendly hearing from Pete Wilson, who 
appointed a Council of Economic Advisors consisting of Reagan veterans 
Milton Fredman, Bruce Boskin and George Schultz, as well as a Council 
on California Competitiveness under LA’s Peter Ueberroth whose report 
recapitulated the usual liturgy against taxes, red-tape, litigation and 
regulation. As for the Democrats, Speaker Brown called a State 
Economic Conference early in 1993 in imitation of Clinton’s national 
conference to serve as a public forum for business belly-aching. A 
package of bills shot through the legislature in 1993 to limit worker’s 
compensation claims, blunt environmental regulations and lower busi- 
ness taxes by another $400 million. The president of the California 
Manufacturers Association called it ‘an unbelievably happy occasion for 
all of us’.4 


32 For excellent discussions of the military industnes and California, see Ann 
Markusen et al, Rese of the Gaebelt, and Ann Markusen and Joel Yudken, 
Dismantling the Cold War Ecomemy, New York 1992. On the long history of 
Western whining about the federal government, see Patricia Limerick, Legacy of 
Conquest, New York 1987. 
33 Storper and Walker, The Capitalist Imperatere, Saxcnian, Regrenal Advantage. 
Scott, ‘The New Southern California Economy’ contains an insightful statement 
on the right and wrong paths for that region. For the delusional version of the 
high-road notion of development, ın which only ‘symbolic analysts’ count, see 
Robert Reich, The Work of Natzoas, New York 1991. For a sober assessment of 
nosing costs in California, see Martin Kenney and James Gordon, Japemesr 
Maxnfacturing Investiment rx California, California Policy Seminar Report 1992. 
34 See again Counal on California Competitrveness, Calsforasa’s Future and Jobs. 
On the Chamber of Commerce’s coalition of industry lobby groups called 
Californians Against Red Tape, and their legislatrve and media blitz, see the Bay 
Guardian, 30 June 1993. CaA quote from the Ses Francisco Examiner, 7 October 
1993. 
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At the local level, things are no better. San Francisco’s business 
community think the city’s future rests on clean streets to please the 
tourists and cutting back City Hall to revive downtown, and they have 
organized an association called Joss to promote this superficial agenda 
under the battle cry that the city has the highest tax rates and city payroll ın 
the country. In Silicon Valley, Intel—the world’s most successful 
semiconductor maker—has extracted $30 mullion in state tax credits and 
$5 million in local property tax rebates for a new $500 million chip 
factory, after blackmailing the state over two assembly plants located in 
Arizona and New Mexico on the excuse that California was too expensive; 
never mind that this pattern of investment replicates Intel’s spatial 
division of labour of the last twenty years. (Intel’s hubris led to disaster ın 
the Pentium affair, when ıt tried to bulldoze customer complaints over a 
flaw in its latest processor chip.) Meanwhile, Los Angeles tried a private 
enterprise scheme under Ueberroth to ‘Rebuild xa’ after the 1992 nots, 
which came to nothing, and up in the north end of the Central Valley 
people are mesmerized by a hare-brained scheme of a rogue Walt Disney 
(indicted in Ohio for a pyramid scheme in the 19708) to pull off a 1,600 
acre, $3 billion country music theme park called ‘Celebrity City’.3) 


Cost cutting ın the name of competition 1s the low road to development, 
more vulnerable to low-cost production from abroad, and is the wrong 
route for California to follow. Nonetheless, the last generation has seen a 
ballooning of the cheap-labour mode of production in furniture, 
agribusiness, hotels and restaurants, especially in Southern California. 
For example, the number of male workers in La earning under $20,000 per 
year has tripled since 1973, and the average wage of production workers 
fell by just over 20 per cent in real dollars. This trend may well send 
California on a disastrous slide.}© Unfortunately, a mean-spirited yet 
innovative middle route to growth can survive for a long while, if class 
and race contradictions can be contained. Certain sectors and places can 
enjoy the best of high productivity and cheap labour as the new us auto 
plants in Mexico demonstrate. In California, the garment industry, 
electronics and agribusiness have long been highly productive and 
dynamic while depending heavily on mass cheap labour for standardized 
tasks in 2 bifurcated division of labour.’7 But could the whole state 
survive as a high-tech sweatshop or tomato field?}* 





35 On La see Enc Mann, ‘Los Angeles—A Year After, (I) The Poverty of 
Corporatism; (II) The Left and The City’s Future’, The Natioz, 29 March and 3 
May 1993. On sr the Bay Guerdies 1s the best source on the activities and ideology 
of SF JOBS. 

36 Figures from Davis, ‘Who killed 1a?’ (II) p. 47 and Scott, New Southern 
California Economy’, Table 3. 

37 For a current view of agriculture, see Don Villarejo and Dave Runsten, 
‘California’s Agricultural Dilemma: Higher Production and Lower Wages’, 
California Institute for Rural Studies, Davis 1993. Standard critiques of Silicon 
Valley are Lenny Siegal and John Markoff, Ths High Cost of High Tech, New York 
1985, and Denis Hayes, Beyond ihe Silicon Cartas, Boston 1989. 

3" For a more sophisticated treatment of possible capitalist roads of development ` 
than the high and low duality used here, see Storper and Walker, Capitalist 
Imperatiy, and Richard Walker, ‘Regulation and Flexible Specialization as 
Theories of Capitalist Development’, in Helen Liggett and David Perry, eds, 
Spatial Practices, Thousand Oaks, ca 1995. 
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Within the region, electronics companies do an enormous amount of 
informal networking and cooperation, which is a mainstay of their 
continued success, but building more permanent institutions has proved 
more difficult. ‘Silicon Valley: Joint Venture’, a recent effort to map outa 
collective strategy for the region’s electronics industry, is stuck on first 
base.39 They have agreed to no more than a modest proposal for a regional 
clearinghouse for information and intra-industrial contacts. It has been 
left to the city of San Jose to run a programme to help firms network with 
one another and to set up a Center for Software Development where small 
firms can test their programs on a wide spectrum of expensive machinery. 
Thus it is that high-tech hopes ın the Valley—and across California—are 
pinned pomarily on GATT and NAFTA, for reasons of greater exports, 
cheaper inputs, easier offshore production and control of intellectual 
property rights. Some fifty-two of the top hundred high-tech ‘global 
manufacturers’ in the us are in California, twenty-six ın Silicon Valley 
alone.4° 


The most encouraging sign of a larger vision is William Hewlett’s 
donation of $70 million to create a West Coast think-tank for social policy 
formation. But during all the years when California capitalists and their 
house intellectuals should have been thinking about the next stage of 
development, they were busy speculating in buyouts, junk bonds, and 
political careers. The golden ship was left to drift. Now that it has run 
aground, the business class needs to demonstrate some measure of unity, 
creativity and foresight for the fortunes of the state to be maintained; 
instead they remain wedded to entrepreneurial initiatives, cost-cutting 
and buying politicians for selective private advantage. 


Crimes of Poverty 


The second trope in the ideological mystification of the state’s woes is the 
criminalization of the poor and foreign. While the argument is woven 
from several strands, the common theme is very clear: the homeless, 
gangsters, unwed mothers and illegal aliens are to blame for California’s 
descent into the maelstrom. What is covered up very nicely in the process 
1s any reckoning of the responsibility of the elite who have long 
dominated California for its current abysmal state of affairs. 


California—particularly Los Angeles—has led the way in a national wave 
of hysteria over crime and a profound transformation of the cnmuinal 
justice system in America over the last thirty years.4' This has been an 


39 Silicon Valley: Joint Venture is backed by the executives of dozens of 
companies including Intel, Solectron and Hewlett-Packard. It 1s the brainchild of 
Tom Hayes, whose company, Applied Materials, has recently regained the lead 
from the Japanese in supplying silicon wafers. On the networking of Silicon 
Valley firms see Saxenian, Regional Advantage, and on the weaknesses inherent 10 
this arrangement see Richard Florida and Martin Kenney, The Breakthrongh 
Iuswa, New York 1991. 

# Ranking from Werld Trade, reported by San Jose Office of Economic 
Development, November 1994- 

+ I thank Tony Platt, csu-Sacramento, for many of the following ideas. Ironically, 
California’s execution of Caryl Chessman in 1956 was the symbol for the 
movement that ended capitel punishment in the us for the next quarter century, 
Chessman was gassed for forcing a woman to perform oral copulation. 
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astonishing ideological and practical achievement by the Right. Begin- 
ning with the Nixon presidency, the War on Crime was unleashed under 
the banner of restoring ‘law and order’ in the face of mass social unrest 
and urban revolts, above all the Watts Rebellion. Large doses of federal 
money pumped into state and local governments added new battalions to 
the police legions, gave them new armaments of repression, put more bite 
into criminal penalties, and built hundreds of new prisons. All this was 
radically intensified under the banner of Reagan’s War on Drugs, when 
LA’s ‘gang wars’ were engraved on public consciousness and Northern 
California marijuana fields came under aerial assault.4* The anti-crime 
wave has been newly topped off by the $30 billion Crme Bill passed by 
Clinton and the Congress in 1994—-with La’s recent revolt and the 
kidnapping-murder of the Bay Area’s Polly Klass (the Lindbergh baby of 
our time) 10 the forefront.4 


Since the early 1980s, California has made prison-construction its main 
form of infrastructural investment, spending over $5 billion on 19 new 
prisons, and has raised the number of people incarcerated from 23,000 in 
1980 to 125,000 today (200,000 if one includes local jails and youth 
camps). Vacaville (near Sacramento) is now home to the world’s largest 
pason, a title soon to be taken away by planned expansion of San 
Quentin. California juls more young black men than South Africa, and 
ranks along with Mississippi among the worst states in prison brutality. A 
federal court has just ruled that Pelican Bay, the state’s ‘model’ high- 
security prison, violates constitutional protections against inhumane 
torments. Prison guards average $47,000 per year, equal toa full professor 
in the state college system. The ‘three stokes’ law will require new 
pnsons, costing fifteen to twenty billion dollars, to be stuffed with tens of 
thousands of aging men—the least likely to be repeat offenders—wasting 
away in the American Gulag. 


The Democrats have fallen in line with the ideology of the crime- 
stoppers, with candidates across the country vying for the honour of 
dispatching the occupants of Death Row most quickly. Gubernatorial 
candidate Brown’s stance on crime was made of the same smarmy 
hypocrisy as Bill Clinton’s views on pot, war and gays: she was morally 
opposed to capital punishment, but would pull the lever anyway. While 
crime and violence are endemic to the United States in a way that exceeds 
by far all other wealthy capitalist nations, the spectre that haunts the white 
middle and upper classes is out of all proportion to the danger, and they 


# Fora telling portrait of the War on Drugs, see Davis, City of Omerty. Gangs are a 
central issue in the south, but much less prominent in the north. At a recent 
conference ın Oakland, Attorney General Dan Lungren brought his programme 
for criminalizing and gassing more teenage gang members and was rebuked by 
Oakland city councilmember Ignacio De La Fuente for failing to address the root 
of the problem, unemployment. 

# Without the Polly Klass tragedy, ‘three strikes’ would not have passed the 
California legislature or been included ın the national cnme bill But even Polly’s 
father, who lobbied in Washington for the Crime Bull, thinks California’s version 
ts ‘ill-conceived and unfocused’, because three out of four felonies are not violent 
crimes. The ‘three strikes’ proposition’s three biggest financtal backers, by far, 
were Michael Huffington, the California Correctional Peace Officers, and the 
National Rifle Association 
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keep applying the same cure even though it doesn’t work. People are 
arrested and incarcerated in larger and larger numbers (the highest rates ın 
the world), but crime rates have been level since 1970. Crime 1s still 
blamed on lack of deterrence, despite millions of new police and security 
guards and all the hardware thrown at the problem. Affluent whites are 
locking themselves away in gated communities, even though most crime 
befalls the poor and most violence is wrought against family members. 
Crme has been radically racialized, so that people of colour are now 
incarcerated at six times the rate of whites, even though 9o per cent of 
murders are perpetrated against members of one’s own race.“ Jails have 
grown into vile schools of inhumanity that breed racism and brutality. 
And politicians are busy appealing to ‘angry white men’ when these are 
the largest single group’ committing crimes of violence. 


The attack on the poor is equally long-standing, beginning with Nixon’s 
dismantling of the War on Poverty and Great Society housing 
programmes. But it was Reagan who launched the most virulent 
campaign to punish welfare mothers, subsidized renters, and free- 
lunching schoolchildren. Social assistance cutbacks threw millions into 
poverty and thousands onto the streets without shelter. California’s 
economic decline and stinginess continue Reagan’s evil work. Statewide 
AFDC (child-based welfare) cases rose 40 per cent from 1988 to 1993, more 
than doubling in Orange County, even though benefits had fallen 20 per 
cent in real terms since 1973.45 While poverty is back at Depression levels, 
general assistance has been cut to the nub by counties in the name of 
budget balancing. Wilson’s effort to perform major surgery on welfare 
support, barely defeated in 1992, is back again in his post-election 
programme. Homelessness catapulted into public consciousness by the 
middle of the 19808, but as time has worn on the evocative power of street 
beggars turned from pity to disgust, as the bourgeoisie tired of the 
homeless littering the streets. LA police began sweeps to rid downtown of 
thousands of vagrants in the mid 80s. In 1992, San Francisco elected ex- 
police chief Frank Jordan mayor, and draconian sweeps soon began 
under the ‘Matnx Plan’, with hundreds arrested for sleeping in the Civic 
Center, a permanent police patrol assigned to bum-detail, and police 
accompanying social workers to urge homeless to go to shelters 4 6 Weare 
presently being treated to the delicious irony of people being arrested for 
trying to feed the poor in front of City Hall. Up and down the West Coast, 
severe anti-panhandling laws are being passed easily by city councils and 
voter initiatives, throwing us back to the days of ‘anti-loitering’ laws 
enacted to deal with rww organizers and Depression-era hoboes. Even 
Berkeley electors just approved two measures to limit begging and public 
lounging where it would discomfit those with money, having already 





“4 Figures from Tony Platt and from Doug Henwood’s Laft Bussmess Observer 62, 7 
March 1994. 

45 San Francisco Chreach, 13 December 1993. On the Reagan era cutbacks 
generally, see Fred Bloch, Richard Coward, Barbara Ehrenreich and Frances 
Piven, The Moan Season: The Attack on the Welfare State, New York 1987. 

46 On homelessness ın LA, see Jennifer Wolch and Michael Dear, Maliga Neglect: 
Howelessaess in an American City, San Francisco 1993; on Jordan and Matrix, see 
Scott Winocur, ‘Frank Jordan’s War on the Homeless’, Sax Francisco Examiner, 6 
November 1994. 
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driven the homeless out of public parks and parking lots on the excuse 
that they intimidate ordinary (i.e. white, middle-class) citizens. 


The Anti-Immiprant Backlash 


Now it ıs immigrants’ turn to be criminalized for their poverty, as the 
deplorable ‘Save Our State’ initiative, Proposition 187, shows. Numbers 
alone could be expected to trigger a nativist reaction among those whose 
ancestors arrived far enough back to qualify them as rea/ Americans, as 
happened in the 1850s and 1900s. The refrain is always the same: former 
immigrants were good, hard-working assimilators, while the new ones 
are inferior, parasitic and implacably foreign. California has an ignoble 
history of this sort of distinction. By the 19208, Lewis Terman of 
Stanford, co-developer of the 1Q test, was calling Mexicans ‘uneducable’ 
and practical eugenicists were sterilizing more ‘defectives’ in mental 
hospitals and prisons here than anywhere in the us. More recently, 
William Shockley of semiconductor fame and Arthur Jensen of uc 
Berkeley were the foremost exponents of African genetic inferiority. 
Today biologists Paul Ehrlich of Stanford and Garrett Hardin of uc Santa 
Barbara provide scientific cover for the Federation for American ~ 
Immigration Reform (Farr), the major force behind 187. The political ` 
brains behind the sos initiative are Californians Alan Nelson and Harold 
Ezell, former National and Western Regional directors of the Ns under 
Reagan, while the popular movement issues forth from the bowels of 
white suburbia in Southern California and the Central Valley.47. 


But nativism is overlain with economics. The recession has recruited a 
certain number of working people, including many African-Americans, 
to the argument that immigrants take away jobs from locals. No doubt 
there 1s some competition, but labour-market segmentation channels 
immigrants heavily into jobs expressly meant for them: a sector such as 
garments may bloat up with sweatshops full of cheap immigrant labour 
but would not expand at all with more expensive resident labour had 
immigrants not been available. Migrants are thus drawn overwhelmingly 
by labour demand rather than pushed out of their home countnes by ~A 
poverty, as the close correspondence of business cycles and migration 
cycles shows. The 1986 Immigration Reform and Control Act recognizes 
this fact by strong employer sanctions (never enforced by Nelson and 
Ezell’s rns). At the same time, blacks remained unemployed in large 
numbers at the height of the boom, having lost thousands of union jobs in 
the shutdowns of 1980—82 and being uninvited to the industnal banquets 
in Orange County and Silicon Valley. Nor do immigrants make 
unemployment worse in recessions: while labour supply tends to 
overshoot job demand at the beginning of an economic downturn, people 
soon learn not to come or decide to return home; as a result, net migration 
to California hit zero in 1993 as the recession bottomed out.4* 





47 San Francisco Examiner, 12 December 1993, Mike Davis, ‘California uber Alles’, 
Red Pepper, January 1995, Elizabeth Kadetsky, “Bashing Illegals in California’, ~X 
The Natroa, 17 October 1994 

4 On migration, labour demand and cycles see Brinley Thomas, Migratton and 
Economic Growth, Cambridge 1974; and, for Californie, Margaret Gordon, 
Em ployareat Expansion and Popalaiton Growth, Berkeley 1954. On black unemploy- 
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What pushed the anti-immigrant agitation to centre stage was the budget 
crisis and political opportunism in the absence of any other plausible ideas 
for solving California’s problems. New people do, in fact, need schools, 
health care and other government services which a bankrupt state cannot 
provide. Hence the sudden spasms of concern over the social costs of 
poor foreigners crowding schools, clinics and welfare offices. Proposition 
187 denies all public services to illegal immigrants and their children. In 
fact, new immigrants and especially those who are illegal make little use of 
health and welfare services, either out of unfamiliarity or fear, the only 
large groups to do so are political refugees invited in by the us 
government, principally Laotians, Cambodians and Russians, who are ill- 
prepared for the capitalist labour market.*9 Overall, new immigrants, 
whether legal or illegal, cost the us less in government services than they 
pay in taxes. Although estimates differ from study to study, even Pete 
Wilson says that the problem for California is that the tax revenue goes to 
the federal government, while the expenses are felt by the state.*° This was 
a made-to-order club with which a Republican governor could beat a 
Democratic administration—despite the glaring contradiction that the 
same revenue-gap has been enthusiastically forced on local governments 
by the govermor. 


In the xenophobic Right’s flawed calculus, well-to-do white people are 
fleeing California for the lower-cost states of the West (representing a loss 
of real productive power), while poor immigrants (who are nothing but a 
fiscal burden) are flocking in to take their place.*' In fact, few Californians 
have left, and those are poor whites looking for jobs or lower-cost 
retirement in Las Vegas and around the West. Conversely, the great 
majority of recent immigrants to California are not poor (two-thirds of 
Latinos, three-fourths of Asians, and almost everyone else coming from 
the rest of the us). Immigrant labour has brought a bonanza of surplus 
value to be pocketed by affluent whites. All the much-publicized 
calculations of government revenues and costs from immigrants ignore 


ment in LA, see Mike Davis, “The La Inferno’, Socialist Revtew 92 (1992), and on 
Orange County see Allan Scott, Metropolis, Berkeley 1988. On discouraged 
immigrants returning home, see Sax Francisce Examiner, 9 January 1994, and Sax 
Francisco Chreascle, 2 September 1993 (600,000 people left California for the rest of 
the us, June 1992-93, while only 450,000 went the other way). 

4 Latinos have very low welfare rates, about one-fourth of those eligible, in a San 
Francisco study by the National Council of la Raza. Immigrants to California have 
slightly lower welfare rates than established residents, according to the Tomas 
Rivera Center, uc Riverside. Children born out of state make up 25 per cent of 
youth but only 15 per cent of the AFDC caseload, reports the Women’s Economic 
Agenda Project, Oakland. The Legislative Analyst’s report concluded that poor 
people do not move to California to collect welfare. 

3° The Urban Institute estimates the revenue gap for undocumented immigrants 
(as high as 1 million in California) at $1.8 billion against Governor Wilson’s 
estimate of $2.5 billion, most of which is for schooling. A stnking comparison ts 
that the 50,000 gunshot wounds suffered each year cost the state roughly the same 
amount in medical costs as undocumented workers’ children cost to educate 
(about $1.1 billion), Calculation on gun violence costs by the California Research 
Bureau, reported in the Saw Francisco Chroxris, 22 October 1994. 

1! Las Angeles Times exit polls showed that 187’s main backers were Republicans, 
men, whites, and older people (income was not a good indicator, however, and 
blacks and Astans were midway between white and Latino voters). 
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the much larger flows of wages and profits passing through the hands of 
employers and workers. Considering Latino wage-workers only, the 
excess profits from hiring them (instead of an equivalent number of 
better-paid white workers) were about $85 billion in 1990 (up from $25 
billion ten years before}—compared to a total cost for all prmary and 
secondary schools of $15 billion that year. Equally important, the 
enormous costs of raising and educating the millions of new immigrants 
to California, from which this state has gained so much, were borne by the 
parents and countries from whence they came—and no one 1s suggesting 
a Proposition 188 to pay reparations for tbat. A progressive capitalist 
project would welcome the influx of adaptable and often skilled labour. It 
would fund needed social infrastructure. But so far only Latinos embrace 
this vision, leaving the Anglo bourgeoisie defending a bygone age. 


Latinos (especially Mexican-Americans) see Proposition 187 in a very 
different light. To them ıt is unquestionably racist, and a threat to citizens 
and legal residents as well as illegal immigrants. Everyone with dark skin 
feels subject to suspicion for their presence in California, and taunts to ‘go 
back where you came from’ are now regularly heard. Whites’ hypocrisy 
seems boundless, hiring migrants to mow their lawns, clean house and - 
tend their children, while at the same time voting against them (typically, 
both Huffington and Feinstein were found out during the campaign to 
have hired illegal immigrants for domestic labour for years). The whole 
concept of legal and illegal migration 1s dubious to Mexicans who move in 
a continuous circuit back and forth across the border, wherein workers 
return to their villages for holidays, weddings, health reasons, between 
jobs, and after building a nest egg of repatriated wages to buy a little land. 
Half of those crossing the border ‘illegally’ already have jobs ın the us to 
which they are returning. Most Anglos also have no sense of history and 
of the long relation between Mexico and the American Southwest, 
typified by Wilson’s post-election remonstrance to President Zedillo to 
‘butt out of California’s business’ when he expressed concern over Prop. 
187. And the bi-nationalism of Mexican-Americans means that waving 
Mexican flags while singing civil nghts songs, as the kids in the recent LA 
demonstrations did, is considered unremarkable by that community but“ 
inflammatory by rabid Anglos (the LAPD was, as usual, out in force at the 
young people’s demonstrations and busy poisoning the airwaves with 
rumours of potential riots).'* 


California has long embodied the best and the worst of the American 
‘white republic’. It has been a place where millions of enterprising people 
of pale hue have been able to work for good pay, send their children to 
college, exploit the abundance of nature, buy a little property, exercise 
their imagination, cast their ballots, and maybe even come away with a 
fortune. But the very definition of ‘whiteness’ (in the face of thousands of 
years of internecine strife among European ‘races’) had to be cast in the 
hollow of a mould shaped by surrounding native peoples, Africans, 
Latins and Asians. In California the natives were murdered, the Mexicans 
1! On the migratory circuits of Mexicans see Douglas Massey, Rafael Alarcón, 
Jorgé Durand and Humberto González, Returm to Atzlan, Berkeley 1987. On 
recent binational politics see Jésus Martinez Saldaña, At the Periphery of Denrocracy, 
dissertation, uc Berkeley 1993. 
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divested of their property, the Chinese and Japanese choked off as their 
enterprise proved threatening. This is the tragic face of a land in which 
fortune smiled on so many, one hidden so well that most whites have lost 
the memory of their own creation as the select children of America’s 
Israel. Once again, the ruling class has conjured up the spirit of the White 
Republic in hopes of healing class wounds, but will the genie perform its 
magic this time round’? 


Fiddling While Sacramento Burns 


The third dead-end discourse is about reorganizing state and local 
government. Popular wisdom refers to ‘gridlock’ ın Sacramento, and 
frustration with government failure 1s high across the political spectrum. 
The growing travesty of non-governance has triggered an ardent debate 
on reworking the machinery of state. But such efforts are likely to fail, on 
two counts. Many arise from the classic Progressive impulse to de- 
politicize government and remove it from the hands of evil in the form of 
‘politicians’, 1.e. duly-elected representatives of the people. The rest flow 
from the Right’s anti-statist agenda, which 1s intended to hamstring 
government action altogether. Both are palliatives meant to reduce the 
input of the unruly masses rather than increase effective democracy, and 
neither addresses the forces in avil society that are garotting popular 
political impact: a colour-barred citizenry, purchase of political office, 
one-party politics, the triumph of the Right, and the power of the business 
class.'4 


Fiscal mechanisms are another favourite target for embrocation. Gover- 
nor Wilson wants a new budgetary process over which the executive 
branch has firm control. But the only way to restore functioning 
representative control would be to remove the two-thirds rule from the 
legislature and local governments imposed by Proposition 13 (for taxes) 
and an obscure constitutional amendment from the 19308 (for appropria- 
tions and budget approval). Furthermore, as long as taxation remains 
anathema to the aged, white, well-off electorate, while voting is minimal 
among the young, nonwhite masses who most need state services, the 
affliction of budget deficits 1s incurable. 


How to increase citizen participation? The newly passed federal ‘motor 
voter’ law is intended to make registration easier (though Wilson has 
refused to implement it in California). Even so, the main barriers to 
voting are not registration but lack of effective citizenship and mass 
disaffection from the whole idea. Ending the initiative process is 
proposed as another tonic, and it is true that anti-politics does not help 
voters to face up to real trade-offs; after all, decisions made in the heat of 





53 On California’s legacy of racism see, ¢.g., Sucheng Chan, Assen Americans, 
Boston 1991; Rodolfo Acuña, Occupied America, third edn, New York 1988; Roger 
Daniels, The Pedstics of Prejudice, second edn, Berkeley 1977. On the general thesis, 
see Alexander Saxton, The Rise and Fall of the W hits Repablic, Verso, London 1991. 
34 For a sharp commentary on ‘California’s elected anarchy’ see Peter Schrag, 
Harper's, November 1994. Schrag, however, stresses ‘perfectionism’ as the cause 
of the problem (what I am calling Progressivism), and neglects the systematic 
ughtward swing in politics and the class and race power behind ıt 
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election campaigns, subject to false advertising and demagoguery, have 
hamstrung the regular processes of government. Yet the underlying 
source of malformation ıs the same as in the legislative route to 
governance: a limited and ill-equipped citizenry, the power of money to 
buy results, and the capacity of the Right to mobilize such campaigns 
effectively. 


Then there are the legislative emetics, another species of anti-politics. 
Californians have installed term limits on legislators, passed as Proposi- 
tion 140 ın 1992, an idea now swallowed throughout the West. Term 
limits are touted as a means of driving the money-changers from the 
temple, but they were really meant as a time bomb to drive the Democrats 
from office—by conservatives frustrated by the inability of the Republi- 
can Party to secure hegemony in the state. (Now that the Gop has 
majorities in Congress and California, term limits are losing their lustre.) 
Term limits’ effect will chiefly be to reduce the power of the legislature 
vis-a-vis the governor, the courts and the initiative process. Redistricting 
is another favourite tonic. It has had good results in San Francisco and LA 
County, but in Berkeley it was tumed on the Left to break the grip of 
Berkeley Citizens Action on citywide politics. Statewide it has been a 
Republican device to weaken the Democrats (by having legislative and 
congressional districts drawn up by independent commission). 


The most bizarre fruit of government deadlock is a proposal to split the 
state into three parts. This idea plays well in far Northern California, 
where voters approved it ın 27 of the 31 counties where it was on the 
ballot in 1992. There is now a legislative committee to draw up plans for 
division, but ıt is unlikely to succeed where two hundred previous 
proposals ın the history of the state have failed.’ And if it did, it would 
produce two viable states and another West Virginia. A better idea would 
be for California to secede from the United States, helping break up the 
leading capitalist impenal state and quarantining the rest of the country 
from California’s infectious politics of decline. While extreme, the 
seccessionist movement points more clearly than anything else to the 
utopian hopes buried beneath the rubbish of political discourse in 
California today. What people want, in one sense, is for the commonweal 
to be made self-evident and the commonwealth to be made whole again. 
They imagine a community with a common interest and bonds of 
citizenship; they want to be working productively and protected from the 
buffeting of international, economic and political winds, and they actually 
want government to function and to be responsive to their needs. The 
tragedy is that these impulses have too often been channeled into the most 
retrograde forms possible: seeking after the Golden Age of the white 
republic, walling up the border to keep out the invading ‘aliens’, or 
building prisons to contain the werewolves of poverty and despair. 


Counter-Revolution in One State 


How did things come to this impasse? Certainly the problems facing the _ 
state are real, and would challenge any ruling elite or system of 
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government. Nonetheless, the chief response of California’s leaders and 
voters has been to make matters worse. Why such immobility, arrogance 
and fear in the face of California’s tnpartte crisis? Today’s malaise must, I 
believe, be laid at the feet of the political counter-revolution that 
staunched the radical critique of American society which peaked in the 
19608. The argument is not that only a true revolution would have saved 
the state and the country, but that every capitalist order requires periods 
of economic, political and class renewal; that is, new people must be 
allowed to mse to the top, new ideas must be heard, and new institutional 
arrangements must be put in place. If they are not, market adjustments 
alone are unlikely to be sufficient to retool the economy, nor a few more 
pieces of patchwork to keep the machinery of state functioning. This 1s 
the dilemma facing California today.’ 


Over the course of the last fifty years, an alternative path of political 
renewal and social transformation was explored and then decisively 
rejected by the ruling class, led by a political mobilization from the Right. 
The course of upheaval in the 1960s 1s too well known to bear rehearsing. 
What is striking about such proto-revolutionary epochs is the range of 
criticism brought to bear on the institutions and fundamental principles 
of society —despite the fact so many premisses of those in revolt were not 
revolutionary at all but steeped in the dominant ideology. The most 
publicized assaults on convention featured free speech, the anti-war 
effort, the civil rights struggle and sexual liberation. But the flood-tide of 
protest spilled over a wider embankment. Arguments against university 
governance carried over into distaste for big corporations and big 
government. Anti-war sentiment turned tts ire against the military- 
industrial complex and us imperialism throughout the world. Civil rights 
for blacks triggered a host of parallel movements among Chicanos, 
Puerto Ricans and Native Americans, all of whom questioned the racist 
premisses of Anglo culture and its tactics of domination. Cultural 
revolution went far beyond sex, drugs and rock ’n roll to deconstruct the 
one-dimensional life of bourgeois accomplishment. The 60s rebels were 
anything but economistic and narrow ın their protests (the sectarian turn 
came later); they were political and countercultural in the broadest sense, 
which 1s what made the movements so engaging to large numbers of 
people, and the ripple effects so disruptive to the ordinary business of the 
country beyond the collegiate and bohemian enclaves. Environmenta- 
lism, feminism, gay liberation and other ‘new social movements’ all took 
off in the tumult of the decade. This was particularly true of the California 
New Left, which was more countercultural and free-wheeling than its 
eastern twin. 


Among the bourgeoisie a reaction quickly set in against the central 
achievements and ideological gains of the radical protesters and liberal 
reformers caught up in the surge of popular dissent. Vietnam war 
resistance, affirmative action, feminism and abortion, drugs and sexual 





56 My argument is akin to that of the Regulation School’s notion of a mode of 
regulation, but the latter 1s institutional rather than political ın nature, and their 
economic analysis is deeply flawed. See Robert Brenner and Marc Glick, “The 
Regulation Approach: Theory and History’, NLR 188, and Walker, ‘Regulation 
and Flexible Specialization’. 
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freedom were anathema to the reactionaries, who found a thousand 
points to fight. Three currents converged in a united front as the tide of 
counterrevolution rose through the 1970s: to take back the commanding 
heights of the state through a political offensive, to recapture the past 
hegemony of Anglo-American ractal and cultural dominance, and to 
restore the rule of money-making, business legitimacy and free-market 
principles. The rollback hit with full force with the election of Ronald 
Reagan to the Presidency in 1980. The significance of Reagan’s 
geographic origins should not be minimized: he was thoroughly a 
product of California, especially of Southern California. The geography 
of insurgency and counterinsurgency is crucial here. 


The counter-revolution built on the foundations of post-World War I 
reaction to the New Deal, wartime social change, and the prerogatives of 
international power. At the war’s end, California’s business and political 
classes were ready to step into the national and global driver’s seat. The 
key figure here is Richard Nixon, who catapulted from obscurity to the 
Vice-Presidency in a few short years. Nixon was instrumental in forging a 
Cold War ideology and politics of arch anti-communism. Nixon began by 
red-baiting Jerry Voorhies, a liberal Congressman backed by the movie 
and aircraft unions, then turned his guns on Senator Helen Gahagan ` 
Douglas, who was not only liberal, but wealthy, well connected and a 
good pit-fighter. She lost all the same, thanks to the juggernaut of 
Nixonian Cold War rhetoric backed by a ruling class committed to 
turning back the evils of the New Deal, unionism, and communism. 
Eisenhower never liked Nixon very much and came to regret the growing 
power of the ‘military-industrial complex’; perhaps he knew that Nixon 
represented the new power centre in the West, Los Angeles, fueled by 
exactly such war industries. Nixon’s surpnse loss in 1960 only came 
because John Kennedy out-hawked him, beating the young Cold Warrior 
at his own game, and because the Democratic Party could still deliver 
union and central city votes in bushels. But Nixon had the last laugh, 
winning over a badly split Democratic Party in 1968, stopping the Great 
Society ın its tracks, and crushing McGovem and the Left in 1972. 


Stll, Nixon had to face a liberal Congress and a wide range of popular 
organizations, so his ability to reverse the tide was limited. And with the 
Watergate debacle, the Democrats were given another brief shot at the 
White House, under Jimmy Carter, though this was but a bref interlude 
before the deluge. The Right was better prepared and better armed 
ideologically the next nme around, having learned to imitate the Left’s 
popular organizing methods and the liberals’ think-tanks. They were also 
prepared to be ruthless beyond the Presidential campaign and the White 
House staff: Democrats and liberals were carefully targeted for elimina- 
tion from office ın Congress and throughout the executive branch and 
judiciary. Ronald Reagan was the new white knight nding out of 
Southern California by this time, chosen for the role of President and 
national patriarch after many years of careful grooming for the task. 
Reagan’s administration ushered in a full-blown programme of renewed 
militarism, economic neo-liberalism and social reaction, destroying the 
Democratic alternative utterly during his two-term reign of New Right 
terror, and George Bush followed on Reagan’s coattails. The combined 
force of Nixon and Reagan served to dislodge and ultimately root out 
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liberal centrism of both the Democratic and Republican varieties. The 
Clinton victory was ın name only, as another rudderless operation from 
the Democratic margins of the sunbelt was turned around before ıt hit 
open water. The sweeping loss of Congress in 1994 is no more than an 
epitaph to a lost age. 


Reagan’s preparation for the national and world stage was crafted in 
California. He cut his teeth as a turncoat to the New Deal and labour, 
working as a spy for the rar while head of the Screen Actors Guild dunng 
the purge of communists from left-leaning Hollywood in the 1940s. 
Southem California has spawned a viperous strain of reaction reaching 
back to the turn of the century, which was contested by unions, Mexican 
radicals, socialists and utoptans but never held at bay. Despite a huge 
growth of unions and a vigorous Left in the 19308 and 40s, the threat was 
again turned back by the 19508. The landscape of the region was deeply 
etched by mght-wing political currents of many sources: the war 
industries, the Veterans of Foreign Wars and La police, tnumphant 
Anglo-Saxonism facing off a Mexican proletariat, evangelicalism coming 
west with the Oakies, and more.’? The southland’s proliferation of nght- 
wing groups, such as the John Birch Society, Church of Scientology, 
Concerned Women for America (ant-ERA and largest women’s organiza- 
tion in the country), the Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship 
Intemational, the vrw—and today’s sos and rAIR—1s legendary. 


A New Right versus a New Left 


Meanwhile, a similar social base and economic success produced a very 
different political tradition in the Bay Area. Militant labour reached a 
stand-off with the capitalist class, the latter were prone to quarrel among 
themselves, the children of the robber barons leaned toward Progressi- 
vism and the middle class in general took to a more secular libertarianism 
than the zealots of the south. This was an extraordinary turnabout for a 
city of imperial ambitions and white supremacy, as San Francisco had 
been at the turn of the century, and a region that had launched such 
conservative luminaries onto the national stage as William Randolph 
Hearst, Herbert Hoover and William F. Knowland (‘the Senator from 
Formosa’).°® At the same time, the north had a lock on political power 
tight up to the 19503, because every California county had two senators, 
allowing the county-nch north to retain control over the bicameral 
legislature for a half-century after losing its popular majority. Similarly, 
virtually every governor and senator had been a northerner, mostly 
Republicans of a liberal stripe. This kind of colontal politics leant the 
added force of regional revenge to the counterrevolution coming out of 
Southern California by the 1960s. 





57 See generally, Carey McWilliams, Sesthern California Country, New York 1946; 
Mike Davis, Prisoners of the American Dream, London 1986; and Sara Diamond, 
Speritual Warfare, Boston 1989. Many similar trends apply to the Central Valley 
and rural hinterlands, where the Right has long been hegemonic. See, e.g., Dan 
Morgan, Rssing in the West, New York 1992. 

33 The best single source on San Francisco up to 1930 1s William Issel and Robert 
Cherny, San Francisco: 1865-1930, Berkeley 1986. 
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What most raised the hackles of southern reaction was the social and 
cultural revolution in the Bay Area in the 19508 and 60s. San Francisco 
came to represent everything the Right hates: militant workers, race- 
mixing, beatniks, hippies, free love, drugs, homosexuals, and bleeding- 
heart liberals. During the 19508, San Francisco had become the hation’s 
countercultural capital, beacon of resistance to conformity and Cold War 
repression. Anarcho-pacificism was the guiding idea for a rebellious 
generation equally wary of Stalinism, anti-communism, and militarism, 
but never shorn of its radical impulse against American conformity. The 
first chord was struck by Beat painters, poets, jazzmen and bohemians, 
who stressed the immediacy of personal expression in the arts and in 
lifestyle as the political went underground to shake up everyday life and 
morality. The Hippies’ Summer of Love grew directly out of the Beat 
scene, with its expermments with drugs, sexual freedom, integration, and 
spiritualism.%? 


Civil rights and black-white coalitions for open employment and open 
housing also began in the late 1940s, and the peculiar history of African- 
Americans in Oakland laid the basis for successful legislation in both 
arenas by the early 1960s, followed later by the Black Panthers, pre- 
eminent symbol of the black power movement. The first demonstration 
against the red-baiting of the House Un-American Activities Committee 
took place under the cascade of police fire-hoses on the steps of San 
Francisco City Hall in 1959. The Grape Boycott of the farmworkers 
seized the Bay Area by storm in the mid 60s. Student activism took off 
with the Berkeley Free Speech movement of 1964, putting the campus ın 
the eye of the subsequent hurricane of student protest. Antiwar protests 
exploded by 1965, not only on campus but at Selective Service centres, the 
Concord Naval Weapons Station, and Dow Chemical company (maker of 
napalm). The pioneer Ethnic Studies programmes in the country were 
established at San Francisco State and uc Berkeley after gargantuan 
clashes with university authorities and police in the late 1960s. The first 
environmental struggles in the us broke out in San Francisco and 
Berkeley against freeways, bay fill, and water projects in the mid 1950s, 
catapulting the Sierra Club to national prominence ın its battle to save the 
Grand Canyon a decade later.© 


Hence, the counter-revolution first marched north from its strongholds 
in Southern California to wreck vengeance on the hated liberals, 
insurrectionists, hippies and faggots of San Francisco and “Berzerkley’. 
Reagan won the governorship in 1966 on the strength of his attacks on 
Berkeley’s ‘spoiled children’ and the anti-Fair Housing movement. His 
first military intervention against a small, unarmed populace took place in 
Berkeley ın 1969. The process of social change and political protest did 
not stop at that moment, of course, particularly in the Bay Area. 
Brushfires of rebellion continued to burn outward to the larger society, 
including Los Angeles, occasionally flaring up in major political events. A 


59 See e g., Michael Davidson, The Sen Francisco Rematssance, New York 1989, and 
Sherry Cavan, Hippres of the Harght, St. Louis 1972 

© There are no real overviews of the Bay Area in the 19608 (or 508), but see, e.g., 
W.J. Rorabaugh, Berksi/ey at War, New York 1989, and Sheldon Wolin and John 
Schaar, eds, The Berkeley Rebellion and Beyond, New York 1970. 
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notable liberalization of personal life and electoral politics occurred 
among the state’s engorged middle class of college-educated technicians, 
professionals, skilled craft workers, entrepreneurs, and office workers, 
allowing a general relaxation of bourgeois morals and the business grip 
on local government. The Age of the Yuppie unfolded with the growing 
affluence of the 60s generation and their return to the commercial 
mainstream: California cuisine, wine tasting, hot tubs and other 
accoutrements of the cosmopolitan good life became the middle-class 
norm of consumption, at odds with fast-food America. Alongside 
mainstream Yuppie consumerism ran important countercultures of 
experimentation and self-realization through psychology, New Age 
spiritualism and the arts. Alternative medicine flourished, while the once- 
vilified Kaiser-Permanente Health system became the state’s dominant 
health-care provider and the largest alternative system in the us. The most 
notorious legacy of the politics of the personal was the gay and lesbian 
mass coming-out. San Francisco became the gay mecca, creating the first 
truly liberated homosexual space in the modern world. Gays became the 
only radical group of white men in the us, mobilizing for political 
representation and against the punitive Right behind the leadership of 
Harvey Milk (assassinated for his trouble in 1978). The Bay Area has 
achieved the closest thing to popular opposition to capitalism in America, 
showing both the civilizing potential of such a stance and the limits of the 
Left in the country of Babbitry.* 


But let there be no doubt: the titantic struggle for the soul of California 
unleashed in the 1960s was resoundingly won, on the political front, by 
the Right. After that, the Bay Area was no more than a political and moral 
thorn in the side of conservative America. Northem California (and west 
LA) sent a steady stream of liberal Democrats off to Washington. 
McGovern, Carter, Mondale and Dukakis all won wide majorities in most 
of the Bay Area. Congressman Phillip Burton of San Francisco put 
together a liberal political machine with amazing clout. California became 
the first state to send two women to the Senate, both Bay Area politicians. 
Locally, the Left took control of electoral politics in Berkeley and 
harassed the downtown power structure of San Francisco unmercifully. 
John Birchers, the Moral Majority and Operation Rescue all made forays 
into the Bay Area only to be beaten back. In the 1980s, Central American 
refugees helped make this a hotspot of opposition to us intervention in 
Nicaragua and El Salvador, and when Bush went to war against Iraq in 
1991, the peace movement gathered in explosive force. But the latter only 
showed how far out of sync the region had become with the rest of 
America. 

A New Ruling Class 

Hopes rose when Pete Wilson was elected that he represented a return to a 
milder form of Republicanism. He made Clintonesque noises about 


change, but none survived his first year in office. By that time his voter 
approval ratings were in the basement, victimized by the collapsing 





6! For an overview, see Walker, ‘The Playground of us Capitalism’. On gay 
liberation in the 19708, see Randy Shilts, The Mayer of Castre Street, New York 
1982. 
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economy, yawning budget deficits, and a takeover of the state cop by the 
Chistian lunatic fringe. Unhinged by the sudden death of his liberal 
political manager, Wilson careened to the Right. Whereas ın 1990 he said 
that building prisons was no answer and the emphasis ought to be on 
crime prevention, not punishment, today he is riding the lock-em-all-up 
bandwagon. Astoundingly, Pete Wilson played Reagan to his own Carter 
in 1994 and won, a truly devastating judgment against Kathleen Brown 
and the Democrats—who lost all but one statewide office and their 
majorities in the state assembly. Wilson is now being touted as 
Presidential timber and 1s offering a Reaganesque fantasy budget that 
Promises economic growth and a 15 per cent tax caf to a bankrupt state. 
Typically, the liberal Bay Area refused to go along with the Republican 
sweep of 1994, voting against both Wilson and Proposition 187 while the 
rest of the state went the other way. San Francisco elected five liberal to 
left supervisors, including a gay comedian, two lesbians (one a Latina), a 
Chinese-American activist, and the son of a former labour mayor. 


What has transpired over the last fifty years, then, is not only a ‘new 
Republican majority’ but a powershift among the us ruling class towarda 
massive new centre of accumulation, Southern California, and a 
successful political and ideological offensive against the New Deal, the 
working class, civil rights and the Left. The counter-revolution tested on 
California was subsequently visited on the whole country, and the rest of 
the world. Its success has been a tragedy for (almost) all concerned. It has 
meant graver injustice, poverty and social disintegration at home. 
Abroad, it has meant militarism and warfare, as the us ruling class laid 
siege to all 1ts enemies: anyone who dared question the nght of America to 
tule the globe and the right of the bourgeoisie to make money as they see 
fit. But counter-revolutions do more than punish the poor and decimate 
the Left. They turn back the hands of the clock, even as the inner works of 
history keep ticking onward. In the end, no ruling class can freeze time 
and space and hold on to their golden moment of trrumph forever. The 
counter-revolutionaries erupting from the fumaroles of California’s 
seismic economic uplift have easily deluded themselves that everything 1s 
well with the capitalist order of America, and nothing important needs to 
change. I think they are wrong. 


A Future Unborn, or The Late Great State 


Every historic epoch is a mortal thing which eventually sickens. It may 
give way to rebirth of the social order or to perpetual senility—or even to 
barbarism and calamity. California’s extraordinary record of expansion 
has left the state with a massive set of strains on its economy, governance 
and social cohesion. Yet, on almost every significant issue of public 
policy, the state seems unable to make a breakthrough into new 
configurations vital to capitalist social order and economic revival—let 
alone radical alternatives to bourgeois forms of work, consumption, 
politics and social life. The hasty termination of the social experimen- 
tation and political revolt of the 60s has left Californians unable to see 
their way to reconversion of the war industries, racial integration, 
reconstruction of rotting cities, corporate reconfiguration for greater 
innovation, salvaging of public education, dramatic spending pro- 
grammes for recovery and employment, or universal health care. 
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Whether the state can solve its problems depends, at a minimum, on the 
ability of its ruling class (crucially white and male) to change their ways of 
thinking and acting. The failure of imagination rests partly on bourgeois 
ideological reflexes, but behind that lies a political impasse born of the 
right-wing Republican hold on government and the political agenda. 
And where did this come from? An organized movement of the business 
class, winning over key sectors of the petty bourgeoisie and the workers 
in the name of ‘liberation’ from government, freedom to strike it rich 
through the market, defence of law and order, and maintenance of the 
white republic. This was not just an ideological campaign, but a political 
war declared on the Left, the poor, the dark-skinned and organized 
labour, with the Democratic Party as the Maginot Line of the benighted. 
The victory of the Right in this war left the structures of governance in 
disarray but those of class and race power intact, and that power is the 
thing that still matters. It won’t be given up voluntarily, and if we are not 
to be mourning the passing of the late, great Golden State, there will have 
to be a change at the top caused by a boiling of energy and anger from 
below. 


So often defeated and dispersed, can the forces of social reclamation rise 
again? A promising challenge to the white establishment 1s now coming 
from the disenfranchised minorities of the new immigration: Mexican-, 
Nicaraguan-, Chinese-, Filipino-, Vietnamese- and other hyphenated 
Americans of post-Anglo California. There are signs of life in this 
sleeping giant of the new peoples of colour, exemplified by struggles over 
redistricting and the election of the first Mexican-Amencan County 
Supervisor in LA County, the first Chinese-American city council majority 
in Monterey Park, or the first Filipino-American to the city council of 
Daly City. So far, much of this is a strictly petty-bourgeois awakening, 
however. It represents, for better or worse, certain urban quarters, such as 
Oakland, where a vigorous Asian or Latin business presence has replaced 
absent Anglo capital and revitalized abandoned swathes of the cities. 


Still, Pete Wilson may have written off the future votes of millions of 
Latinos for the Gop in order to win this election and put new lustre on his 
once-tarnished Presidential hopes—which is why Jack Kemp and 
William Bennett of the national party actively opposed Proposition 187. 
Hatred for Wilson and the racism behind the anti-immigrant hysteria 1s 
rife among people of color, and will grow with every new report of 
someone dying for fear of seeking health care.* 


Significantly, ten of thousands of Latino high-schoolers with little if any 
political experience turned out in marches up and down the state over 
Proposition 187—one of over 100,000 1n Los Angeles may be the largest 
demonstration ever held ın the city. And new groups sprouted up, like the 
October Student Movement.® It is not only people of colour or high- 
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62 Aspiring minority burghers have a conscience when it comes to race, as 
indicated by the furious reaction to anti-ummigrant drum-beating, including the 
formation of the Coalition for Immigrant and Refugee Rights in 1993. 

© Elizabeth Kadetsky, ‘School’s Out’, The Naten, 21 November 1994. 

& Study by Dr Steven Asch, usc School of Medicine, reported in Sas Francisco 
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school kids who are mobilizing against 187, of course. Immigrant nights 
activists, the Mexican-American Legal Defense Fund, local school boards 
(e.g. La city), among others, are suing to stop enforcement of the new law 
on the grounds that it is unconstitutional. Because 187 requires school, 
health and social service workers to report on suspected illegals to the Ns, 
thousands of teachers, doctors and social workers are signing refusals to 
participate. Otherwise conventional school administrators and public 
health officials are warning of the disruption that enforcement would 
bring to their institutions and of the spread of rs and other diseases.“ 
Latino activists have called for a boycott of California, ın emulation of the 
successful economic sanctions against Arizona after it refused to honour 
Martin Luther King, Jr’s birthday. 


Meanwhile, among the Democrats one hears the same old bleating about 
capturing the centre, as if every jump they’ve made that direction for a 
generation hasn’t missed an ever-rightward moving target. In the wake of 
defeat, state party chairman Bill Press declared that white males see 
Democrats as ‘the party of the have-nots’: “That 1s a problem. We have 
lost our appeal to the haves. The haves are heavily white males, angry 
white males. I think we are doing a lot that appeals to white males, but the 
perception is that we don’t care about them ...’ Press has the relation of 
class, gender and American party politics down pat, but has lost any 
vision of an alternative to the ways things are. In California, more than 
anywhere else in the us, the Democratic Party simply must be a multuracial 
party or it will be nothing.®' Today, it 1s revealed in tts full emptiness, 
which helps clear the way for progressive popular movements to make an 
impact. 


Nonetheless, the immigrant awakening of the 1990s has a long way to go 
if 1t is to overcome the political legacy and economic somnolence of the 
Anglo bourgeoisie. In the revolution that never came, the right-wing 
fronds from Southern California triumphed over the incipient Jacobins of 
the north, re-establishing the Republican monarchy of capital in its 
rightful throne throughout California and, ultimately, the rest of the 
United States. The ruling class of California 1s, as a result, politically, 
morally and economically bankrupt as it faces the end of the American 
century. Instead of undertaking the hard work of renewing the bases of 
industrial dynamism, government action and political participation, the 
elite serve up dead-end discourses on illegal immigration, crime, and 
enterprise zones in order to evade their own complicity 1n the tragedy. So, 
as California watches ifs sun setting over the Pacific, a leaderless and 
geologically embalmed citizenry can only rage against the dying of the 
light. 
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$5 Paraphrase of Robert Borosage, “There’s Only One Way Left’, The Natron, 5 
December 1994. 

% Many thanks to Iain Boal, Mike Davis, Michael Johns, Jeff Lustig, Joe 
Matthews and Michael Watts for commenting on a previous draft of this paper, 
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Fredric Jameson 


Marsx’s Purlotned Letter 


Derrida’s new book 1s more than an intervention; it wishes to be a 
provocation, first and foremost of what he calls a new Holy Alliance 
whose attempt definitively to bury Marx is here answered by a call for a 
New Intemational.* Derrida reminds a younger generation of the 
complex and constitutive interrelationships between an emergent decon- 
struction and the Marx-defined debates of the 19508 and 60s in France (he 
has spoken elsewhere of his personal relationship to Althusser"): in this he 
is only one of a number of significant thinkers in so-called poststructura- 
lism to register a concern with the way in which demarnification in France 
and elsewhere, having placed the reading of Marx and the themes of a 
properly Marxian problematic beyond the bounds of respectability and 
academic tolerance, now threatens to vitiate the activity of philosophizing 
itself, replacing it with a bland Anglo-American ant-speculative 
positivism, empiricism or pragmatism. The new book will also speak of 
the relationship of deconstruction to Marx (as well as of its reserves in the 
face of an implicit or explicit Marxist ‘philosophy’). Derrida here takes the 
responsibility of speaking of the world situation, whose novel and 
catastrophic features he enumerates with all the authority of the world’s 
most eminent living philosopher. He reads Marx’s texts, in particular 
offering a remarkable new exegesis of passages from The German Idsology. 
He develops a new concept, that of ‘spectrality’, and does so in a way 
which also suggests modifications or inflections in the way in which 
deconstruction handles concepts in general. And he affirms a persistence 
of that ‘weak messianic power’ which Benjamin called upon us to 
preserve and sustain during dark eras. It is a wide-ranging performance, 
and a thrilling one, particularly as it is punctuated by the great shouts and 
cries of alarm of the opening scenes of Hamlet on the battlements. I want 
to summarize the book more narrowly and then to comment in an 
unsystematic and preliminary way on points I find particularly 
interesting. 


The five chapters of Specters of Merx turn variously, as might be expected, 
around the issue of Marx’s afterlife today. Ham/st, and the ghost of 





* Some further philosophical issues, important but more technical, will be 
addressed in an expanded version of this essay to be published later by Verso. 
! See M. Sprinker and A. Kaplan, eds, The A/thussertax Legacy, Verso, London 
1993. 
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Hamlet’s father, provide a first occasion for imagining what the 
apparition of Marx’s own ghost might be like for us, who have not even 
heard the rumour of its reappearances. Some remarkable reflections of 
Blanchot on Marx,* the implied ontology of Hamlet’s cry, ‘The time 1s out 
of joint!’, and the structure of the act of conjuring as such—calling forth, 
allaying, conspiring—now set the stage for what follows in the second 
chapter, namely, the conspiracy against Marxism, as well as Fukuyama 
and the (‘apocalyptic’) end of history, all of which reveals the 
international (but also us) political forces at work in the new world 
situation of late capitalism. This will now be the object of direct analysis 
by Derrida in chapter 3, ‘Wears and Tears (tableau of an ageless world)’, 
in which ten features of the new globalization are outlined, ranging from 
unemployment and homelessness to the mafia, drug wars and the 
problems of international law, and passing through the contradictions of 
the market, the various international forms of the Debt, the arms 
industry, and so-called ethnic conflict. These characteristics of Fukuya- 
ma’s global trumph of democracy demand a new International and a 
transformed resurgence of the ‘spirit of Marxism’ (from which ontology 
has been expunged, along with Marx’s own fear of ghosts), Two final 
chapters then offer rich readings of passages ın Marx specifically related to 
spectrality. Chapter 4 returns to the Commenist Manifesto and the 
Eighteenth Brumarre, not least in order to suggest Marx’s own ambivalence 
with respect to spectrality as such; while the last chapter examines Marx’s 
critique of Stirner and transforms the conventional view of commodity 
fetishism, whose dancing tables now strongly suggest poltergeists as 
much as they do items for sale on a shelf somewhere. 


The Narrative of Theory 


The question as to whether these are new themes for Derrida ought to 
involve a rethinking of the notion of the ‘theme’ ın philosophical writing 
fully as much as a story about periodization. Indeed, changes within 
deconstruction in recent years have seemed to motivate a variety of 
descriptions. Modifications in the intellectual situation in which decon- 
struction has had to make its way have obviously played a fundamental 
role ın its style as well as its strategies. As far as Marx is concerned, for 
example, the sympathies as well as the philosophical reservations with the 
Marxist problematic were as evident twenty years ago in the dialogues 
entitled Positrons,’ much of which are spent warding off the overenthusias- 
tic embraces of his Leninist interviewers, as they are in the present work; 
in particular, the endorsement of matenalism 1s a question to which we 
will want to return here. 


Meanwhile, it can be supposed that the academic respectability a now 
multi-volumed deconstruction has begun to acquire in us philosophy 
departments (along with the consecration, in France, of the ‘collège de 
phuosophie’ founded by Mitterrand’s socialist government, with Derrida 
himself as its first head) has inevitably modified the appearance of a corpus 
long since given over to the care of merely literary intellectuals. On the 
other hand, you could just as plausibly argue that Derrida has grown 





? Maurice Blanchot, ‘Les Trois Paroles de Marx’, in L’ Ait, Paris 1971, pp. 
II§—I7. 

3 J. Dernda, Passteas, Paris 1972. 
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more literary over the years, and has been ever more willing to expenment 
with language and with a variety of smaller discursive genres in ways that 
call the philosophical vocation of the earlier, more conventional works 
more strongly back into question, even where the vocation of those 
earlier works consisted 1n challenging academic philosophy itself. 


. Can a change in tone be detectable, since the waning of the older polemics 
and the gradual implantation of Derridean strictures on various forms of 
metaphysical thought (presence, identity, self-consciousness and the like) 
which from maddening gadfly stings have settled down into the status of 
doxa in their own right? Heidegger looms ever larger in this work, but is ıt 
fair to sense a new complacency in its dealings with this particular ghost, 
whose hauntings seem particularly inescapable? Is ıt not rather our own 
‘vulgar’ reading of deconstruction as critique (implying that the sequel to 
the deconstruction of metaphysical concepts will be their replacement by 
something better, truer, etc.) which is responsible for this or that current 
astonishment that Heidegger’s work continues to demand such respectful 
attention (even within the present book, as we shall see)? But as an 
intellectual operation, it was always a crucial necessity for deconstruction 
to move Heidegger, and in particular Heidegger’s view of the history of 
metaphysics, centrally into the canon of philosophical reading, to impose 
Heidegger’s problematic inescapably within contemporary philosophy: if 
only in order, ın a second movement, to be able to draw back from 
Heidegger’s own positions and to criticize the essentially metaphysical 
tendencies at work in them as well. It cannot really be a question of 
Dernda’s ‘development’ or of the ‘evolution’ of deconstruction where the 
perpetually shifting emphases of -this calculated ambivalence are 


concerned. 


If that particular impression harboured the implied reproach that 
deconstruction has grown less political—less polemical, more mellow— 
1n recent years, a complementary one could be expressed according to 
which 1t has grown more political, in the more conventional sense of the 
word. Indeed, a series of interventions on South Africa* (to which we 
must now add the dedication of the present book to the late Chris Hanı) 
stand side by side with critiques of the new Europe and seem to prepare 
the ‘committed writing’ of the present text, whose subtitle significantly 
reads ‘the state of the debt, the work of mourning, and the new 
International’; except that Derrida has always been a political figure, his 
specific public pronouncements going back at least as far as the 
controversy over the %i Habib in the 19708 (the Pompidou regime’s 
attempt to ‘exorcize’ the spirit of May ‘68 by dropping the teaching of 
philosophy from the programme of the /yeées). 


Some of the confusion stems from the frame itself in which political 
interventions are necessarily evaluated and have their effectivity: the 
earlier occasion was a specifically French one, nor has Derrida often felt 
able to intervene in a us situation in which he has worked for so many 
years now. But on the new Europe he has found it important to express 
himself (see below), while virtually the first and most crucial thing he 


4 See ‘Le Dernier Mot du Racisme’ (1983), and ‘Admiration de Nelson Mandela’ 
(1986), ın Psyché, Paris 1987 
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finds to say about Marx himself in the present work 1s as a thinker of the 
world market, the world political situation: ‘No text in the tradition seems 
as lucid concerning the way 1n which the political is becoming worldwide’ 
(p. 18).’ It is thus globalization itself which sets the stage for a new kind of 
politics, along with a new kind of political intervention. Many of us will 
feel deep sympathy with his conception of a new International, as far as 
radical intellectuals are concerned: for the cybernetic possibilities that 
enable post-Fordism along with financial speculation, and generate the 
extraordinary new wealth that constitutes the power of the postmodern 
business establishment, are also available to intellectuals today on a world 
scale. It is not difficult to foresee networks analogous to those formed by 
exiles using print media ın Marx’s own time, but in a qualitatively as well 
as quantitatively modified framework (ın both cases, the relationship of 
the working-class movements to which such intellectuals correspond is a 
rather different, more problematical development). 


But now we must also observe that it is precisely this kind of 
periodization, this kind of storytelling—what has happened to decon- 
struction, how has it changed over the years, are these internal concerns 
consistent with the topics of the earlier writingsPp—that makes up the 
deeper subject (or one of the deeper subjects) of the present book on 
Marx, whose occasion certainly seems to be just such a story or 
periodizing effect: Marx, who seemed living, 1s now dead and buried 
again, what does it mean to affirm this? 


In particular, notions of development, influence, conversion, include 
within themselves oversimplified narratives whose fundamental 
decisions turn on continuity and discontinuity, on whether to judge a 
given development as a ‘break’ with what preceded it, or to read this or 
that seemingly novel motif as standing in deeper continuity and 
consonance with earlier preoccupations and procedures. And the same 
question arises for Marxism, both within the works of Marx himself (do 
they really evolve, is there a ‘break’ as Althusser so famously insisted?) 
and in their uses over time (few thinkers, recalls Derrida, have so 
strenuously insisted on ‘their own possible “ageing” and their intrinsi- 
cally irreducible historicity... who has ever called for the transformation to 
come of his own theses?” (p. 13). But the relation of Marx to narrative, and 
to the various possible narratives we might be tempted to invent about his 
work and the fortunes of his work is then, if not simplified, at least varied, 
by the fact that, not having been a philosopher exactly, Marx is to that 
degree (‘not exactly’) a part of the history of metaphysics: ‘answers 
without questions’, says Blanchot; which does not mean that Marx will 
not be reproached for certain ontological tendencies and temptations, but 
rather that these ‘answers’ somehow already escape ontology. Presuma- 
bly one can at least tell about them the story of their ‘temptations’, which 
1s what Derrida does (Marx’s fear of ghosts). 


It may also be worth suggesting that, along with the narrative, also goes 
argument. Does Derrida present arguments? Derrida’s arguments are his 
readings, surely, and no one who has worked through some of the great 
philosophical exphecations de texte can doubt that he 1s saying something; 


5 All references within the text are to J. Deronda, Specters of Marx, New York 1994. 
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but my feeling is that the very conception of argument here is not 
unrelated to that of narrative, in the sense of definitions and the 
clarification of proper names and characters, articulated terminology 
whose destinies we can then follow through the various conceptual 
peripeteias and even metamorphoses. Greimas thought one ought to be 
able to make a narrative analysis of the Critique of Pære Reason, and read its 
arguments as so many stories intertwining and reaching the appropnate 
narrative climaxes. In that sense, perhaps, Dernida is truly non-narrative; 
and readers who follow up his own careful indications (see for example his 
references on fetishism, p.194, note 33: ‘cf. in particular Glas, pp. 42, 130, 
206 f., 222 ff., 237 £.) will surely be disappointed if they ımagıned they 
would find definitions in those places, and statements or propositions by 
Derrida as to the nature of fetishism and the plausibility of 1ts various 
theorizations, that they could then take back in toto to the present context 
and introduce as the ‘meanings’ of the words they find there. Rather, it is 
as though these page numbers indicated so many themes, and docu- 
mented the movement through Derrida’s work of various image-clusters, 
as they used to be called in a now old-fashioned literary criticism: it would 
presumably be important to avoid the misleading overtones of words like 
image or theme (which are thought to be literary only on account of their 
philosophical uselessness) and to think these procedures in more ngorous 
ways. 


Still, our examination of the new Marx book will not be particularly 
improved by neglecting the insistent question as to whether the new 
figurality, the figured concept of the ghost or spectre, is not of a somewhat 
different type than those that began to proliferate ın Derrida’s earlier 
work, beginning most famously with ‘writing’ itself and moving through 
a now familar spectrum of marked terms like dissemination, hymen, 
along with the inversion of this practice, which consisted in modifying a 
letter in a word whose sound thereby remained the same (différance). Even 
beyond the issue of whether philosophy today can produce new concepts 
(and new terms or names for them), this goes to the whole issue of 
theoretical discourse today (or yesterday, if theory is really dead, as they 
tell us nowadays, or even 1f theory is only as dead as Marx, whose answers 
without questions played some role ın its historical elaboration after all). 
This must first be addressed before we can examine the shape of the 
constellation mapped by Specters of Mars, the supplementary advantage 
of telling the story of the emergence of such discourse will lie in its 
analogies with problems of materialism to be considered later on. 


At any rate, it seems safe enough to locate the situational origins of such 
theoretical discourse ın the general crisis of philosophy after Hegel, and in 
particular in Nietzsche’s guerrilla warfare against everything noxious 
concealed within the ‘desire called philosophy’ as well as in Heidegger’s 
discovery that the philosophical system itself (or worse yet, the ‘world 
view’) constitutes what he calls metaphysics (or what another tradition 
might describe as degraded or reified thought). As far as language is 
concerned, this means that any affirmation one makes is at least implicitly 
a philosophical proposition and thereby a component of just such a 
metaphysical system. The bad universalism of metaphysics has thereby 
infected language itself, which cannot but continue to emit and endlessly 
to regenerate the ‘metaphysical’ or the ontic, comically to affirm one 
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proposition after another, which outlast their pragmatic uses and know 
an afterlife as what another tradition might call ideology. 


But ifall propositions are ideological, perhaps it is possible to limit the use 
of language to the denunciation of error, and to renounce tts structural 
impulse to express truth in the first place. That this strategy turns 
language over to a certain terrorism, the practice of the Althusserians and 
the Tel qwl group can historically testify: Derrideanism, which had its 
family relations with both, was not exempt either from the impression 
that when it was merely specifying someone else’s position, this last was 
also in the process of being roundly denounced (none of Derrida’s 
qualifications about the difference between deconstruction and critique 
ever really made much of a dent ın this impression). For specifying the 
other position meant specifying it as ideology (Althusser) or as 
metaphysics (Heidegger, Derrida): identifications which naturally 
enough led the unforewarned reader to suppose that truth was about to be 
put in its place, whereas Althusser taught us that we would never be out of 
ideology, and Derrida consistently demonstrated the impossibility of 
avoiding the metaphysicak-~But both left their own ‘ideology’ or 
‘metaphysics’ unidentified, unspecified: and J think it would be possible 
to show (and this for all so-called poststructuralism and not merely these 
two named bodies of theory) how into this void certain motifs emerged 
which were reified and turned into ‘theories’ and thenceforth into 
something like old-fashioned philosophies or ‘world views’ in their own 
right. This is the point at which Althusser is supposed to be about 
overdetermination, and Derrida about writing: it is also the point at 
which their formal dilemmas seem closest to fundamental contradictions 
in modernism in general, and most notably to the one Barthes described ın 
Writing Degree Zero, as that of avoiding the closure of a finished system of 
signs. The greatest modern literature, he said, tries to avoid thus 
becoming an official, public, recognized ‘institutional’ language ın its 
own right; but 1f it succeeds, it fails, and the private languages of Proust or 
Joyce thereby enter the public sphere (the university, the canon) as just 
such ‘styles’.© Others succeed by remaining fragments: Gramsci, 
Benjamin; something one cannot particularly decide to do in advance, 
however. 


The Constellation Called Spectrality 


This 1s at any rate the situation in which it makes sense to talk about 
something like an ‘aesthetic’ of the Derridean text: a way of describing the 
philosophical dilemmas ıt renders as a kind of ‘form-problem’, whose 
resolution is sought in a certan set of procedures, or rather, in 
consonance with all of modern art, in a certain set of taboos. Here the 
taboos very directly govern the enunciation of new propositions, the 
formation of new concepts: the Grammatology seems to be the last text of 
Dernda in which the possibility for philosophy to produce new and 
Utopian concepts is raised, however tt is there dealt with. Indeed, there is 
still a very strong Marxian flavour about the conviction that genuinely 
new concepts will not be possible until the concrete situation, the system 
itself, in which they are to be thought, has been radically modified. It is a 


6 Roland Barthes, Writsg Degree Zero, New York 1968. 
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conviction which only Tafuri has defended well down into the 1990s (and 
his own death);7 the idea that intellectual innovation, not merely the 
invention of new solutions but even more, the replacement of old 
problems with new ones, seems to wane after that failure which the 
French May ’68 was perceived by intellectuals as being. 


This failure will spell the end, not merely of sixties Utopianism in France 
(an analogous but far more thoroughgoing change in temperature can be 

i in Foucault’s works), but also the beginnings of demarxifica- 
tion and wholesale intellectual anti-communism, the beginning of the end 
of the hegemonic notion of the radical or left French intellectual. This has 
more than a merely formal importance for Derrida’s own work: indeed 
we will later on want to see in Specters of Marx the overt expression of a 
persistent if generally subterranean Utoptanism, which he himself 
(shunning that word) will prefer to call ‘a weak messianic power’, 
following Benjamin. But surely his own solution in the 1960s to the 
problem of conceptual innovation and philosophical Utopianism (so to 
speak) has its bearing on the capacity of this weak messianic power to 
weather the storm ın his own work and not, as in so many others, to be 
dessicated and blown away for lack of deeper roots. 


There 1s perhaps no corresponding disappointment and reversal in 
Derrida, since from the outset the form itself presupposed that 
philosophy as a system and as a vocation for conceptual innovation was at 
an end. But it presupposed this by means of a form-principle which 
navigated the problem of a tired acceptance of the traditional status quo 
by way of a simple solution: the avoidance of the affirmative sentence as 
such, of the philosophical proposition. Deconstruction thus ‘neither 
affirmeth nor denieth’: it does not emit propositions in that sense at all 
(save, as is inevitable in a work now so voluminous as this one, in the 
unavoidable moments of the lowered guard and the relaxation of tension, 
ın which a few affirmations slip through or the openly affirmative sentence 
startles the unprepared reader—as most notably ın the late-capitalism 
section of the present book [chapter 3] or the great essay in celebration of 
Nelson Mandela). 


The question then necessarily arises how this taboo can actually be put 
into practice in the writing, and first and foremost where content can be 
generated in an exercise otherwise so seemingly /rasts and barren as one 
thus vigilantly policed and patrolled by the intent to avoid saying 
something. Derrida’s own personal aesthetic tastes—not merely the 
interest in Mallarmé, but above all, and well beyond the admiration for 
Ponge and Jabès, the fascination with Roger Laporte (of all contempor- 
ary writers the most intransigently formalist in the bad sense of writing 
about nothing but your own process of wnting), documents a 
minimalism which 1s not quite put into practice in his own ultimately far 
ticher philosophical texts. 


This ‘aesthetic’ or solution to a historical form-problem is clearly enough 
a whole philosophical position in its own right: and to put it this way is 





7 As, for example, in Manfredo Tafun, Theorns and History of Architectare, 
Cambridge, Mass 1980. 
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also to understand why the issue of Derrida’s literariness is poorly 
engaged or posed from the outset. For the deconstructive text 18 also 
‘postmodern’ in the sense in which it flees the attempted originality of 
essayism. Not only does it not wish to generate a new philosophical 
system in the old sense (as in Ricoeur, or even more so in deliberately 
traditional/reactionary thinkers like J.-L. Marion, whose ‘resistance to’ or 
even reaction against theory can above all be measured by their return to 
and defence of the philosophical institution as such); it does not lay claim 
to a ‘distinctive voice’ oran ‘original set of perceptions’, as is the case with 
the tradition of the philosophical essay, 1n Cioran, for example, or Canetti, 
originality in that sense being suspect and as Brecht might put it ‘culinary’ 
or bellelettristic (something the canonized Blanchot seemed to overstep 
into theory, or, along with Klossowski, into the novel itself). 


What saves the day here is the central formal role of the Heideggerian 
problematic, which assigns a minimal nerrative to the entire project, and 
thus converts an otherwise random series of philosophical texts and 
fragments into an implicitly grand history: one of metaphysics within 
philosophy itself. This 1s the sense in which one might argue that Rorty’s 
Project, which effectively destroys philosophy itself as a history and as a 
discipline (and leaves its Samson-like destroyer in the self-trivialized role 
of an aesthete and a bellelettrist, when not a merely liberal political and 
cultural critic and commentator), is more radical than Derrida’s which 
manages to rescue the discipline secretly ın this backdoor Heideggerian 
manner and thereby to invest its own texts witha certain dignity as moves 
and positions within a larger theoretical project: after which Heidegger 
himself, as we shall see again shortly, can be thrown to the winds and 
deconstructed as so much metaphysics in his own right. 


This frame now enables the practice of deconstruction to find a 
consecrated form: that of the commentary or philosophical explication de 
texte, within which it can pursue its own augustly parasitical activity. It 
need no longer articulate its own presuppositions, nor even the results of 
its own textual critique of the various thinkers thereby glossed and 
architectonically undone or undermined: they themselves know it all in 
advance, these texts deconstruct themselves, as Paul de Man showed tn his 
own indispensable supplement to nascent deconstruction as a ‘methodo- 
logy’ (indeed, the crucial addition 1s to be found in his own essay on 
Derrida himself,” and on the latter’s alleged critique of Rousseau, which is 
shown to correspond to little more than Rousseau’s text’s critique of 
itself). With this, then, the aesthetic procedure of deconstruction 1s 
complete: it will be a form that posits some prior text of which ıt claims to 
be a commentary, appropriating portions—and in particular terminolo- 
gical subsections—from that text provisionally to say something which 
the text does not exactly say as such ın its own voice or language, within a 
larger context which is the frame of the Heideggerian master-narrative, 
modified, enlarged or restricted as one will (later on very much by way of 
Lacanian-related additions which will come to look relatively feminist, as 
in onto-logo-phallo-centrism). 





t Paul de Man, ‘The Rhetoric of Blindness: Jacques Dernida’s Reading of 
Rousseau’, in Bimdaess and Insight, Oxford 1971. 
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The resort to Heidegger reveals that no purely formalist strategy can ever 
succeed in any permanent way; and deconstruction 1s not the only 
example—but it is a particularly striking one—of the reification of a 
principle that wished to remain purely formal, its translation back against 
its own wishes into a philosophical world-view or conceptual thematics it 
set out to avoid being in the first place. Such are for example the esoteric 
readings of Derrida’s texts as the expressions of a ‘philosophy’ of éeriturs 
or différance, and later on the transformation of ‘deconstruction’ into a full- 
fledged philosophical system and position in its own nght.? These 
degradations and transformations confirm Derrida’s emphasis on the 
gams (ot the soxa, the substantive: the two words are the same in French). 
The question we have in the context of a reading of Specters of Marx is 
whether the new name of ‘spectrality’ represents yet another move 1n this 
interminable and ultimately necessarily unsuccessful effort to avoid names 
in the first place, or whether it can be seen as the modification of that 
strategy and as the attempt to strike away from the philosophical noun 
altogether in some new figural direction. 


It seems at least plausible that the emergence of Benjaminian constel- 
lations in Derrida’s work tends to displace the previous prominence of the 
Heideggerian narrative, and thereby to modify the exegetical strategies 
determined by this last (Marx however being in any case, as has already 
been observed, scarcely the prototype of the philosophical text or 
fragment you can deconstruct in this classical way ın the first place). In 
order to verify this proposition, however, we must now look more closely 
at the nature of the present ‘constellation’, and at the same time return toa 
starting point which is that of all contemporary theory and post- 
philosophical discourse, and not merely that of Derrida himself. 


For from this perspective the central problem of the constellation called 
spectrality ıs that of matter itself, or better still, of materialism as such, 
that is to say, as a philosophy or a philosophical position in its own right. 
(This was incidentally the central issue Derrida discussed with ‘the 
Marzists’ in the 1972 interviews called Positrons.) Or perhaps it might be 
better to say that ıt is the absence of the problem of materialism, its 
occultation or repression, the impossibility of posing it as a problem as 
such and in its own right, which generates the figure of the spectre. The 
latter 1s distinguished from the ideologeme ‘spirit’ and its traces in the 
philosophical project of phenomenology. In Derrida’s reading of religion 
the messianic (political temporality properly conceived) is opposed to the 
metaphysical jargon of spirit while the power of the latter in its 
sublimated public form is shown to be dependent on a primitive and 
quotidian metaphysics (the fetishism of commodities). This is the 
constellation which defines the relationship of spectrology to 
materialism. 


A Dubious Materialism 


As for materialism, ıt ought to be the place in which theory, 
deconstruction and Marxism meet: a privileged place for theory, insofar 





9 Asin Rodolphe Gasché’s admirable Thy Tats of the Mirror, Cambridge, Mass. 
1986. 
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as the latter emerges from a conviction as to the ‘materiality’ of language; 
for deconstruction insofar as its vocation has something to do with the 
destruction of metaphysics; for Marxism (‘historical materialism’) insofar 
as the latter’s critique of Hegel turned on the hypostasis of ideal qualities'° 
and the need to replace such invisible abstractions by a concrete (that 
included production and economics). It is not an accident that these are all 
negative ways of evoking materialism. 


Rather than conceiving of materialism as a systematic philosophy, ıt 
would seem possible and perhaps more desirable to think of it as a polemic 
stance, designed to organize various anti-idealist campaigns, a procedure 
of demystification and de-idealization; or else a permanent linguistic 
reflexivity. This 1s, among other things, why Marxism has never been a 
philosophy as such, but rather a ‘unity-of-theory-and-practice’ very much 
like psychoanalysis, and for many of the same reasons. This is not to say 
that a number of different Marxist philosophies have not been proposed: 
it has historically been felt to be compatible with Hegelianism, with 
positivism, with Catholicism, with various philosophical realisms, and 
most recently with analytic philosophy. For me, Lukacs’s History and Class 
Consciousness has always seemed the most ambitious attempt to argue a 
philosophical ground for Marxian and specifically for class epistemology; 
while Korsch makes the basic case for what has been called Marxism’s 
‘absolute historicism’, followed in this by what is for many of us the 
greatest American contribution to a specifically Marxist philosophy, 
Sidney Hook’s early and self-repudiated Towards an Understanding of Karl 
Marx, which in addition boldly attempts a ‘synthesis’ of Marxism and 
American pragmatism. 


What must be concluded from these remarkably discordant affiliations 1s 
clearly that Marxism 1s not a philosophy as such: ‘answers without 
questions’, we have heard Blanchot describe it, a characterization which 
allows for the optional coordination with and adjustment to this or that 
philosophy if we grasp the latter as a specific problematic or a system of 
questions. Is ıt plausible then to see ın Specters of Marx the tentative offer 
to coordinate Marxism with deconstruction (something already argued in 
a well-known book by Michael Ryan)?'! The question presupposes 
deconstruction to be a philosophy, something it has been clear I feel to be 
premature and misleading; if it 1s a matter of comparing procedures, and 
in particular positing analogies of situation (which might then account for 
the family likeness in the procedures), then this seems to me useful and the 
beginnings of a historical account (and indeed my remarks above are 
made in that spirit). If, however, it is a matter of constructing a new 
philosophical system, like the notorious Freudo-Marxisms of yesteryear, 
then the idea is perhaps rather to be deplored. 


In any case Derrida’s reserves about Marx, and even more strongly about 
the various Marxisms, all turn very specifically on this point, namely the 
illicit development of this or that Marxism, or even this or that argument, 
of Marx himself, in the direction of what he calls an ontology, that 1s to 
say, 2 form of the philosophical system (or of metaphysics) specifically 


1° Karl Marx, Critique of Hegel s Philasophy of Right. 
1 Marxism and Deconstruction: a Critical Articslatten, Baltrmore 1982. 
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oriented around the conviction that ıt is some basic identity of being 
which can serve as 2 grounding or foundational reassurance for thought. 
That this ontological temptation, although encouraged by the peculiar 
thematics of matter and ‘materialism’, is not limited to the physical or 
spatial areas but finds its exemplification above all in temporal dilemmas 
we will see shortly. But for the moment we can suggest that under what 
Derrida stigmatizes as ontology are very much to be ranged all possible 
conceptions of a materialist philosophy as such. 


A great number of Marxist traditions have themselves been alert to the 
dangers of such a philosophical ambition: over against the various purely 
philosophical projects listed above, therefore (which very specifically 
include any number of official materialisms, from Engels to Stalin and 
beyond), we also need to register those important moments in Marxian 
philosophizing in which materialism 1s specifically repudiated as a form of 
bourgeois thought, ın particular in the guise of eighteenth-century 
mechanical matenalism: this includes Marx himself, of course (particu- 
larly in The German Ideology); it also includes the first original attempt to 
rewrite Marxism in philosophical terms, that of Antonio Labriola and a 
certain Italian historicism, which will clearly enough culminate in 
Gramsct’s ‘philosophy of praxis’. The euphemistic title, which in part we 
owe to the requirement to outsmart the Fascist censorship of his 
jailkeepers, nonetheless underscores the very different emphasis Gramsci 
placed on action, construction and production, as opposed to the 
relatively passive and epistemological emphases which have often been 
those of the ‘materialisms’. Korsch has already been mentioned 1n this 
same lineage; but it would equally be important to mention Sartre and 
Breton as two Marx-related thinkers who both waged powerful polemics 
against materialism as a weird philosophical eccentricity; while it has 
often been observed that non-materialist currents—whether they be 
those of Platonism or of Maotsm—are often more conducive to activism 
(when not indeed to outright voluntarism) that the various official 
materialisms have histoncally been. To go so far, however, 1s to raise the 
most appropriate anxieties about some new spiritualist agenda, anxieties 
which will also have to be dealt with in their ‘proper’ time and place. 


The Return of the Repressed 


Spectrality is not difficult to circumscribe, as what makes the present 
waver: like the vibrations of a heat wave through which the massiveness 
of the object world—indeed of matter itself—now shimmers like a 
mirage. We tend to think that these moments correspond to mere 
personal or physical weakness—a dizzy spell, for example, a drop in 
psychic ‘niveau’, a temporary weakness in our grip on things: on that 
reality which 1s supposed to rebuke us by its changelessness, the ‘en-soi’, 
being, the other of consciousness, nature, “what is’. Ontology would 
presumably correspond to this last, to the right kind of weakening of 
consciousness in which ıt seems to fade away in the face of Being itself. 
This, which we trivialize by calling it a still relatively psychological name 
like ‘experience’, Heidegger insisted we think of as something other than 
humanist; here Being is the measure and not ‘man’. Oddly however, the 
belief in the stability of reality, being and matter is, far from being an 
exceptional philosophical achievement, little more than common sense 
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itself. It ıs this that spectrality challenges and causes to waver visibly, yet 
also invisibly, as when we say ‘barely perceptible’, wanting to mean by 
that perceptible and imperceptible all at once. If this sense of tangible 
certainty and solidity corresponds to ontology, then, as something on 
which conceptuality can build, something ‘foundational’, how to describe 
what literally undermines it and shakes our belief? Derrida’s mocking 
answer—hauntology—1s a ghostly echo if there ever was one, and serves 
to underscore the very uncertainties of the spectral itself, which promises 
nothing tangible in return; on which you cannot build; which cannot even 
be counted on to materialize when you want it to. Spectrality does not 
involve the conviction that ghosts exist or that the past (and maybe even 
the future they offer to prophesy) is still very much alive and at work, 
within the living present: all it says, 1f ıt can be thought to speak, 1s that 
that living present 18 scarcely as self-sufficient as ıt claims to be; that we 
would do well not to count on its density and solidity, which might under 
exceptional circumstances betray us. 


Derrida’s ghosts are these moments ın which the present—and above all 
our current present, the wealthy, sunny, gleaming world of the 
postmodern and the end of history, of the new world system of late 
capitalism—unexpectedly betrays us. His are not the truly malevolent 
ghosts of the modern tradition (perhaps in part because he is also willing 
to speak for them and to plead their cause). They do not remind us of the 
archetypal spectres of sheer class resseatiwent in the servants of The Turn of 
the Screw, for example, who are out to subvert the lineage of the masters 
and bind their children to the land of the dead, of those not merely 
deprived of wealth and power (or of their own labour-power), but even of 
life itself. In that sense the classic ghost has been an expression of cold fury 
(most recently in the ghost who takes possession of Jack Nicholson in The 
Shing), ghosts, as we learned from Homer’s land of the dead long ago, 
envy the living: 


Better, I say, to break sod as a farm hend 
For some poor country man, on iron rations, 
Than lord it over all the exhausted dead." 


Ressentiment is the primal class passion, and here begins to govern the 
relations between the living and the dead: for the step from envy to hatred 
13 a short one, and if the truth were told, the ghosts we are able to see hate 
the living and wish them harm. Such would at least be the only materialist 
way of thinking about it, from which the most peculiar images begin to 
emerge, as 10 Sartre’s The Fises, or in Brian Aldiss’s Helsconta Spring, where 
the dead hang twittering like bats, ever poised and trembling for a raid on 
anything that moves with life and breath: 


they resembled mummies; their stomachs and eye sockets were 
hollow, their boney feet dangled; their skins were as coarse as old 
sacking, yet transparent, allowing a glimpse of luminescent organs 
beneath... All these old put-away things were without motion, yet 
the wandering soul could sense their fury—a fury more intense 


™ Homer, The Odyssey, translation Robert Fitzgerald, New York 1961, p. 212 
(Book 11, verses 462—464) 
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than any of them could have experienced before obsidian claimed 
them." 


Such ghosts express the fear of modern people that they have not really 
lived, not yet lived or fulfilled their lives, in a world organized to deprive 
them of that satisfaction; yet 1s this suspicion not itself a kind of spectre, 
haunting our lives with its enigmatic doubt that nothing can dispel or 
exorcise, as with the peculiar quotation with which Derrida’s book 
begins: ‘I would like to learn how to live finally’: reminding us also to 
make a place for the ghost of Life itself, of vitalism as an ideology, of 
living and being alive as social and existential categories, in our anatomy 
of that spectrality to which ıt is yet another opposite. 


So what we have to do with here is not only the past as such, but rather the 
repression of the past in full postmodernity or late capitalism: the 
extinction of Marx is part of that, part of that ‘end’ of something which 
will shortly, in distinction to the messianic, be identified as the apocalyptic 
(a world very much ending ‘not with a bang/but a whimper’). To say so is, 
however, to realize that there is 2 way not to grapple with this problem, 
and it is the equivalent here of the bad ontological or humanist solution, 
namely, the full-throated pathos with which the loss of the past and of 
tradition is deplored by philosophical and cultural conservatives (of 
whom Allen Bloom can stand as a distinguished exemplar): as though we 
could simply go back to some older form of historicity for which even 
Marx is part of the Western canon of great books and there already exists a 
coherent philosophical position with which we are free to identify if we 
choose to do so. But deconstruction repudiates the (ontological) idea that 
any such coherent philosophical positions ever existed in the first place; 
and the interesting problem Dernda will now confront is that of some 
ternum datur between the traditional-humanist and the trendiness of a 
certain poststructuralism and postmodernism with which ıt would be too 
hasty to identify his own thought (although the conservatives themselves 
inveterately make this identification, in their knee-jerk attacks on 
deconstruction ın Derrida himself as well as in Paul de Man as ‘nihilistic’. 
It is not a situation of binary oppositions ın which you concoct some 
‘third way’, golden mean, synthesis, or whatever: rather, I believe that the 
way out of this real if false dilemma, this actually existing contradiction 
whose very terms are nonetheless ideological through and through, lies in 
an analysis of its figuration. This is the sense ın which I also believe, using 
an older language, that a certain formalism (albeit of an absolute nature, 
some kind of ultimate Gramscian or Lukacsian formalism) offers the 
opportunity to change the valencies on the problem, to adjust the lens of 
thought in such a way that suddenly we find ourselves focusing, not on 
the presumed content of the opposition, but rather on the wellnigh 
material grain of its arguments, an optical adjustment that leads us in new 
and wholly unexpected directions. 


One of those directions, indeed, will be that of our very topic here, namely 
the nature of the conceptuality of the spectral, and in particular what that 
figuration is, and why we require something like it in the first place. Why 





13 Helrconta Spring, New York 1987, p.248. 
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does the spectral come as a kind of new solution to the false problem of the 
antithesis between humanism (respect for the past) and nihilism (end of 
history, disappearance of the past)? 


A Dislocated Time 


This is to retrace our steps and to ask ourselves once again why we need 
some new kind of concept/figure for the ‘past’, let alone for ‘history’: it 18 
also to confront, not merely the ghost of Heidegger, but also the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father himself: “The time 1s out of joint!’ How could the time, 
the present, be thought ın such a way that it could then in a second but 
simultaneous moment be thought of as being ‘out of joint’, unequal to 
itself, unhinged, upside down, and so on: where the Heideggerian 
alternative—literally ‘out of its hinges’—leads directly back to the great 
essay on Anaximander which is virtually the dead centre of all of Derrida’s 
meditations on Heidegger and where it 1s precisely in these terms that 
Anaximander’s own expression is analysed. "4 


For it ıs very precisely in this same essay on the ‘proposition’ in 
Anaximander that we find Heidegger’s crucial statement as to the mode of 
experiencing Being and reality among the pre-Socratics, which is to say, 
his most direct formulation of everything lost in the ‘moder’ or Westem, 
or metaphysical, repression of Being that followed on that opening. It is a 
passage in which, drawing on a seemingly unremarkable speech by 
Calchas the soothsayer, ın the Idad, Heidegger articulates the difference 
between the early Greek experience of time and our own. 


This essay, one of the rare places in which Heidegger is willing directly to 
evoke a spatio-temporal system radically different from our own, and 
even willing to make a stab at describing it for his (necessarily) modern 
readership, attempts to underscore the radical distinction of a pre- 
Socratic experience of the world from the one famuliar to us and theorized 
from Aristotle to Hegel (and no doubt beyond), ın which the present is 
simply an equivalent unit inserted between the homogeneous units of past 
and future. 


The implication, and it is above all this which is ‘idealistic’ about such 
historicism, 1s that if we are able to imagine temporality of such radical 
otherness, we ought to be able to bring it into being as a concrete social 
possibility and thereby to replace the current system altogether. In this 
way, an idealism which conceives of the mind as being free enough to 
range among the possibilities and sovereignly to choose to think a form 
radically excluded by the dominant system, leads on into a voluntarism 
that encourages us to attempt to impose that alternative system on the 
present one by fiat and violence. In Heidegger’s case, this fantasy clearly 
found its fulfilment in the Nazi ‘revolution’, with its promise of radical 
social regeneration: Heidegger seems to have entertained the hope of 
becoming the primary theorist of such a revolution and to have 
withdrawn from active participation as soon as he understood that the 
new party apparatus was oot particularly interested in his philosophical 


“4 ‘The Anaximander Fragment’, in M. Heidegger, Early Greek Thanking, New 
York 1984. 
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agenda, let alone in philosophy itself. But this idealist voluntarism 1s 
equally at work in other (extreme leftist) versions of radical social change, 
and even, in a different form, in liberal fantasies of the ways in which 
rational argument and public persuasion might be capable of bringing 
about systemic modifications in the logic of our social life. 


It is clear at once that it must be this side of Heidegger’s thought which is 
necessarily unacceptable to Derrida, or if you prefer, inconsistent with the 
Derridean aesthetic I have described above, for which the positing of a 
realm of difference, the positive description of such a realm, 1s 
inadmissible. On the one hand, there is a logical contradiction involved in 
positing a phenomenon whose fundamental formal trait lies ın its radical 
difference from everything we know, its resistance to all the categories by 
which we currently think our own world: something that raises the 
suspicion that it is little more than a subjective or ideological projection 
from out of our own present. Meanwhile, an even more serious 
ideological issue 1s raised by the essential historicism of such views, which 
posit a series of radically different forms throughout historical time, if not 
a more simplified binary opposition in which 2 modem state of things 
(either degraded or superior) is opposed to some pre-modern equivalent 
in which all the former’s deficiencies are remedied or its advantages 
annulled. Heidegger’s conception of a ‘history’ of metaphysics is there to 
document the feeling that late-nineteenth-century cultural and historical 
relativism of this historicist type 1s still very much with us: namely, the 
idealist notion that, within a general systemic determination by linear 
time, we can still somehow find ıt possible to imagine a radically different 
temporal experience. 


It is significant that (at least on my reading) Derrida does not here 
spectfically isolate historicism as a feature of conventional or traditional 
Marxism to be questioned and rethought (his principal targets in passing 
are class, of which more in a moment, and the notion of the Party, which 1s 
of course not yet present in Marx, whose comparable concept is rather 
that of the International itself). On the contrary, the emphasis of 
Grammatology would seem rather to reinforce this Heideggerian sense of a 
rigorous (‘metaphysical’) system within which we moderns are somehow 
caught and imprisoned. Structural or Althusserian Marxism, with its 
concept of an overlap and coexistence of various systems within a single 
social present (not to speak of Balibar’s idea that in that sense all social 
formations are somehow already ‘transitional’ and that Marxism is the 
very theory of such transitionality’’), offers a reply to this assimilation of 
Marx’s ‘philosophy of history’ to conventional historicism. We will see 
shortly, however, that for Derrida teleological thought or ‘philosophies 
of history’ (what he will term apocalyptic thinking) lie essentially on the 
Right rather than on the Left; while the notion that Heidegger 1s himself 
somehow not so secretly historicist is not at all alien to Derrida and 
perfectly consistent with the various critiques he 1s willing to make of this 
particular, already ‘ambiguous’, figure. 


What is also being implied here 1s perhaps the supplementary realization 
that the very force of the earlier Heideggerian/Derridean reversal 


u Bnenne Balibar, Cing étmdes du watérialisare bisterigu, Paris 1974. 


(concepts of time up till now have been linear/all concepts of time are 
linear!) was a historical and a narrative one, even to the degree to which it 
overturned history and narrative. In that case, another defining feature of 
the-current situation, another way of explaining the gradual loss of force 
of that particular reversal, would consist in positing this present as one in 
which the past and history, along with historiography and narrative itself 
(grand or not), have for whatever reason been eclipsed. In such a 
situation, it 1s not enough merely to reverse or even to cancel hegemonic 
or received narratives: the appearance of the ghost is a non-narrative 
event, we scarcely know whether it has really happened at all in the first 
place. It calls, to be sure, for a revision of the past, for the setting in place 
of a new narrative (in which the king was murdered and the present king 
was in fact his assassin); but it does so by way of a thoroughgoing 
reinvention of our sense of the past altogether, in a situation ın which only 
mourning and 1ts peculiar failures and dissatisfactions—or perhaps one 
had better say, ın which only melancholia as such—opens a vulnerable 
space and entry-point through which ghosts might make their 


appearance. 
Undermining the Unmixed 


Supposing, however, that the need for some such strange ‘concept’ of 
spectrality had already been sensed, however obscurely and imperfectly, 
and a new kind of containment strategy invented whereby the 
untraditional mode of thinking were somehow respectabulized in advance 
and pronounced to be consistent with the dignity of a (to be sure, 
altogether new) philosophical enterprise? There are indications here that 
for Derrida such an operation can in fact be identified, and that it is none 
other than phenomenology itself. 


Spectrality can here be seen to open up wholly new and unexpected lines 
of rereading, which would seem to me susceptible of modifying current 
uses of Husserl’s work. However that may be, such indications also 
suggest some further thoughts about the position and function of Husserl 
within Derrida’s own, where the founder of phenomenology can be seen 
as both opposite and complementary to his Freiburger disciple and 
betrayer. For it is clearly the Heidegger operation which is the more 
visible and dramatic one, since it involves temporality and can be 
succinctly summed up by the (most recent) formula, ‘The time is out of 
joint!’ Heidegger ıs here used by Derrida as the name for all those 
temptations (which the German philosopher himself can be seen both as 
denouncing and as succumbing to all at once) to perpetuate some 
unmixed conception of time, some notion of a present that has won itself 
free of past and future and stands gleaming and self-contained, as a kind of 
mirage of parousia. Certainly the later Heideggerian emphasis on Being 
allows one to shift the gears of this critique somewhat in the direction of 
what it is certainly preferable not to call space, but perhaps (with an eye on 
Husserl) essences, rather than time, becoming and temporality. 


But this very term of essence underscores the extraordinanly suggestive 
and useful role Husserl can be called upon to play in this same Derridean 
crusade: where Heidegger will offer the pretext for an onslaught on 
illusions of full temporal being, Husserl will provide a rather different set 
of occasions for tracking down and detecting such illusions when they 
manifest themselves under the guise of what Derrida’s own language now 
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identifies as the ‘proper’ or ‘presence’ (or any number of the other 
laboriously-generated, technica] Derridean words and terms). It would be 
much too loose and unphilosophical to identify these targets with what in 
Adorno is generally stigmatized as identity; and indeed any attempt (like 
the present one) to characterize the process generally, and not in the 
specifics of a given conceptual situation, falls back into culture critique, 
belles lettres, history of ideas and other degraded discourses. But I can 
have no other recourse in an essay like this, and can only try to 
characterize the object of this Derridean critique very impressionistically 
myself as what I will call the ‘unmixed’: what is somehow pure and self- 
sufficient or autonomous, what 1s able to be disengaged from the general 
mess of mixed, hybrid phenomena all around it and named with the 
satisfaction of a single conceptual proper name. This way of thinking 
about Derrida’s work has two advantages, I believe: it can first provide a 
way for speculating as to the ways in which Derrida’s own rigorous and 
local analyses strike a cognate tone with much else at work ın current doxa 
and contemporary or postcontemporary intellectual life, which for 
whatever reason is also hostile to such pure or solid-colour unmixed 
concepts, which ıt (the Zeségesst) identifies as old-fashioned and outwom, 
the boring conceptuality of yesteryear that is somehow unreflexive, 
unselfconscious (to use the vocabulary of yesteryear, however), and that 
we need to replace today with something infinitely more mixed and 
incestuous, miscegenated, multivalenced. Current intellectual politics, 
hybrid, or mestizo, such as those of queer theory, bring out into the open 
this particular prejudice in favour of the internally conflicted and the 
multiple (and suggest local reasons for such a philosophical need), but 
they are obviously far from being the earliest in this series which goes 
back at least to the crisis of the ‘modem’ with its Utopian dreams of 
unmixed languages and Utopian concepts. These came precisely to be 
seen as old-fashioned in the light of more complexly paradoxical 
intellectual operations; even the dialectic, for some of us the very 
prototype of a reflexive operation that secretly reversed all of the pre- 
existing stereotypes, was itself stigmatized as simply one more version of 
ontological thinking (1n Derrida, for example, yet another example of 
operations pursued within the closure of Western metaphysics). Philos- 
ophy, Derrida will say in his earliest written work, the thesis on Husserl, is 
‘the permanent recourse to the originary simplicity of an act or a being, of 
a conscious conviction [fidence] or a sense-perception [entuition]’.*6 In our 


16 Ts Problème de la genèst dans la philosophie de Husserl, Paris 1990, p. 32. This 
splendid work from 1953—54 affirms a properly dialectical solution to Husserl’s 
dilemmas (albeit ın the form of a dialectic radically distinct either from Hegel or 
from the then influential Marxist dialectic of Tran-Duc-Thao). Dernda’s 
endorsement of dialectical conceptuality here (p. 125: ‘nen ne peut être désigné ou 
défini sans postuler immédiatement un discours absolument opposé’) 18 
significant not because it testifies to some hitherto unsuspected apostasy, but 
rather because it allows us to infer a subsequent moment in which deconstructon 
emerges as the result of intellectual dissatisfaction with dialectical categories as 
such. Derrida must subsequently have come to feel that, far from being thoughts 
or solutions in their own nght, such terms and categories were to be read only as 
the signs or symptoms of unresolved problems. The further step, namely that such 
(genetic and temporal) problems and dilemmas, first in Husserl himself and then 
in the dialectic, were ın fact unresolvable, offers a persuasive reason for being for 
deconstruction as such. 
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Present context that says it all, and the very vocation of Derrida’s 
philosophical life’s work will now be discovered in the tracking down and 
identifying, denouncing, of just such resources, of just such nostalgias for 
some ‘originary simplicity’, for the unmixed in all its forms. 


I have felt that it was important to describe this general vocation at this 
point, however, for yet another reason, that now has to do with Marx 
himself and with Derrida’s reservations about him. It can certainly be 
imagined that the attempt to do away with ghosts altogether, that the very 
fear of ghosts that ‘haunts’ the heart of such an attempt, offers a signal 
exemplification of just such a longing for primary realities, original 
simplicities, full presences and self-sufficient phenomena cleansed of the 
extraneous or the residual, the new itself, the origin, from which one can 
begin from scratch. We’ll come back to this later on. 


But there are two other features of the Marxian heritage which Derrida 
seems to assimilate to this more questionable side of the Marxian 
enterprise, the Marxian tradition, and which it is appropriate to deal with 
in the present (‘phenomenological’) context: these are use-value and class. 
About use-value, surely one of the more slippery concepts in Marx, it can 
be affirmed that it 1s ‘always-already’ if anything ever was: the minute 
commodities begin to speak (Capsta/, chapter 1; Derrida, p. 157) they have 
already become exchange-values. Use-value is one of those lateral or 
marginal concepts which keeps moving to the edge of your field of vision 
as you displace its centre around the field, always a step ahead of you, 
never susceptible of being fixed or held (like a leprechaun) by this or that 
determined, intent and glittering eye. Use-value has always already 
vanished by the tme Marxism has begun: yet an uncertainty may well 
persist as to whether even its residuality betrays a secret ontological 
longing at the heart of Marxism, or at least at the centre of Marx’s own 
writing. We will return to it later on when we come to the ‘fetishism of 
commodities’ itself. 


As for class, however, merely mentioned in passing as one of those 
traditional features of Marusm that can be jettisoned en route by any truly 
post-contemporary Marxism—‘this ultimate support that would be the 
identity and the self-identity of a social class’ (p. 55)—1t seems to me 
appropriate to take this opportunity to show how this very widespread 
conception of class 1s itself a kind of caricature. It 1s certain that—even 
among Marxists—the denunciation of the concept of class has become an 
obligatory gesture today, as though we all know that race, gender and 
ethnicity were more satisfactory concepts or more fundamental, por, 
concrete, existential experiences (these two reproaches not being exactly 
the same); or else that soctal classes in the old nineteenth-century sense no 
longer exist as such in the new multinational division of labour, or in the 
newly autonomated and cybemetic industries of the postmodern (these 
two objections also not quite being identical with each other), Finally and 
more empirically, the abandonment of the very category of class, even on 
the Left—-perhaps one should rather say, especially on the Left— 
corresponds to the evolution of contemporary politics in which the old 
class parties are not around any longer, so that intellectuals find 
themselves forced to identify with groupings whose dynamics and 
rationale have quite different intellectual bases. I myself also think, as I 
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want to show later on, that there is a fundamental tendency and 
movement within Marxism itself to be self-conflicted and at once to begin 
to distance features other people assume to be intrinsically a part of this 
ideology, which thus turns out to come into being at least in part by 
denouncing itself (as so-called vulgar Marxism). To denounce class, and 
concepts of ‘class affiliation’, 1s thus part of this primal self-definition 
within all the Marxisms themselves, which have always wanted to make 
sure you did not think they believed anything so simple-minded or 
orthodoxly reductive. 


And this 18 of course exactly the gesture I will myself reproduce here, by 
reminding you that class itself is not at all this simple-minded and 
unmixed concept in the first place, not at all a primary building block of 
the most obvious and orthodox ontologies, but rather in its concrete 
moments something a good deal more complex, internally conflicted and 
reflexive than any of those stereotypes. Nor is it particularly surprising 
that the system should have a vested interest in distorting the categories 
whereby we think class and in foregrounding its current val conceptua- 
lities of gender and race, which are far more adaptable to purely liberal 
ideal solutions (in other words, solutions that satisfy the demands of 
ideology, it being understood that ın concrete social life the problems 
remain equally untractable). 


It would be important, for example, to show how what is sometimes over- 
simply called ‘class consciousness’ is as internally conflicted as all the 
other categories in question: class consciousness turns first and foremost 
around subalternity, that is around the expentence of inferionty. This 
means that the ‘lower classes’ carry about within their heads unconscious 
convictions as to the superionty of hegemonic or ruling-class expressions 
and values, which they equally transgress and repudiate in ritualistic (and 
socially and politically ineffective) ways. Few countries are as saturated 
with undisguised class content as the United States, owing to the absence 
here of any intermediary or residual aristocratic level (whose dynamics 
can thus, as in Europe, overlay the modem class oppositions and to a 
certain degree disguise and displace or even defuse those): all points in 
which the classes come into public contact, as in sports, for example, are 
the space of open and violent class antagonisms, and these equally saturate 
the other relations of gender, race and ethnicity, whose dynamics are 
symbolically reinvested in class dynamics and express themselves through 
a class formation, when they are not themselves the vehicle for the 
expression of class dynamics as such. 


Yet it 1s very precisely just such internalized binary oppositions (for class 
relations are binary and tend to reorganize the other collective symbolic 
relationships in this form as well, race or ethnicity as binaries for example) 
which ought to render such phenomena privileged spaces for deconstruc- 
tion as the method par excellence for detecting the operation of illicit 
binary oppositions at the same time that it also foregrounds the even more 
concealed ways in which—“‘within the text’, as ıt were—such oppositions 
deconstruct themselves (in the present instance, by way of Utopian 
fantasies). It should also be noted that everything that has been satd here 
about subalternity holds for hegemonic or ruling-class consciousness 
itself, which bears within itself the fears and anxieties raised by the 
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internalized presence of the underclasses and symbolically acts out what 
might be called an ‘incorporation’ of those dangers and class hostilities 
which are built into the very structure of ruling-class consciousness as a 
defensive response to them. 


Finally, it should be stressed that class investments operate according toa 
formal rather than a content-orented dynamic: it is according to a binary 
system that phenomena become assimilated to the fundamental play of 
class antagonisms. Thus to take a now classic example, the electoral 
struggle between Kennedy and Nixon 1n the early 19608 was strongly 
coded according to class: yet paradoxically, it was Kennedy, the liberal 
figure, whom the American masses consciously or unconsciously 
perceived as upper-class, owing to his wealth and his Harvard education, 
while Nixon, who clearly suffered the inferiorities and ‘stigmas’ of at least 
a petty-bourgeois class background, became at once translated into a 
representative of the lower (later, ‘hard-hat’) classes. Yet other oppo- 
sitions, drawn from all the ranges of social experience, become recoded in 
much the same way: thus, in the modern penod, the opposition between 
mass culture and high art acquires a very obvious class symbolism in the 
United States, despite the oppositional and anti-bourgeois stance of ‘high 
art’ in Europe; while with the arrival of theory and nascent postmoder- 
nity, itis theory which comes to be coded as foreign and thereby as upper- 
class, while ‘true’ creative literature—aincluding both ‘creative writing’ 
and commercial television culture—is rewritten as a populist ethos. 


Class is thus both an ongoing social reality and an active component of the 
social imaginary, where, with post-Cold War globalization, ıt can 
currently be seen to inform our various (mostly unconscious or implicit) 
maps of the world system. Asa dichotomous phenomenon (there are only 
two fundamental classes in every mode of production), it 1s able to absorb 
and refract gender connotations and oppositions (along with racial ones); 
at the same time ıt 1s itself concealed and complexified by the survival of 
older residual class images and attitudes, aristocratic or (more rarely) 
peasant components intervening to distort and enrich the picture, so that 
Europe and Japan can be coded as aristocratic in the face of a plebeian us, 
while the Third World is joined by Eastern Europe as a generally 
subaltern area (in which the distinction between working class and 
peasant is blurred by notions like ‘underdeveloped’, which do not 
articulate the surplus value transferred from Third to First Worlds over 
the course of history). As soon as the focus changes from a world system 
to a regional one—Europe or the Middle East, for example—suddenly 
the class map is rearticulated in new ways, just as 1t would be even further 
if the frame were that of a single nation state with its internal class 
oppositions. The point to be made, however, 1s not that all such class 
mappings are arbitrary and somehow subjective, but that they are 
inevitable allegorical grids through which we necessarily read the world, 
and also that they are structural systems in which all the elements or 
essential components determine each other and must be read off and 
defined against one another. This was of course most notably the case 
with the orginal dichotomous opposition itself, whose historical 
emergence in capitalism has been shown to involve a constant process 
whereby a working class becomes aware of itself in the face of business 
repression, while the ruling class 1s also forced into ever greater self- 
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definition and organization by the demands and the threats of a labour 
movement. This means in effect that each of the opposing classes 
necessarily carries the other around in its head and is internally torn and 
conflicted by a foreign body it cannot exorcize (to return here to 
Derridean language). 


Class categories are therefore not at all examples of the proper or of the 
autonomous and pure, the self-sufficient operations of origins defined by 
so-called class affiliation: nothing is more complezly allegorical than the 
play of class connotations across the whole width and breadth of the social 
field, particularly today; and it would be a great mistake for Marxism to 
abandon this extraordinarily rich and virtually untouched field of analysis 
on the grounds that class categories were somehow old-fashioned and 
Stalinist and needed to be renounced shamefacedly in advance, in order 
for Marxism to stage a respectable and streamlined reappearance in the 
field of intellectual debate in the new world system. 


The Respectable Spirit 


If phenomenology then identifies one pole of the experience of spectrality 
as that which has been officially contained and sublimated, transformed, 
into a respectable and indeed an institutional phenomenon (in this case 
one that can be reidentified with the academic discipline of philosophy 
itself), 1t remains to designate the other pole in which spectrality is 
appropriated by way of ideology as such and is translated into a powerful 
ideologeme whose structural possibilities can already be detected ın the 
lexical field across which the ghostly apparition plays in all the modern 


languages. 


For the ghost is very precisely a spirst, and the German Gerst marks even 
more strongly the way in which a ghostly spirit or apparition and spirit as 
- spirituality itself, including the loftier works of high culture, are deeply 
and virtually unconsciously identified with each other. You domesticate 
the ghost from the past by transforming it into an official representation 
of Spirit itself, or in other words, at least in Amencan English, into what 
we call Culture, high art, the canon, in short the humanities in general. 


Once again, however, the form of the polemics these phenomena have 
known in Europe 1s confusing when translated into American polemics 
and public debate; and therefore, particularly in the present instance, 1t 1$ 
crucial to grasp the degree to which Dernda’s own philosophical moves 
have to be grasped as ideological or rather anti-1deological tactics, and not 
merely as the abstract philosophical discussions as which these texts cross 
the ocean and become translated here. This will be the moment not only 
to return to the formal issue of ‘idealism’, as opposed to the various 
materialisms of Marxism, of deconstruction, and even of Paul de Man’s 
version of deconstructive literary procedures; but also to insist on the 
very different resonance in Europe of such terms as esprit and Geist—and 
of their renewed 1deological topicality in the new Europe of the end of the 
Cold War—s over against the more diffused rehearsals of such polemics 
here. 


But in this respect one can see virtually all of Derrida’s life work as an 
analysis and demystification of just such an ideology of the Spiritual and 
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of idealism as continued to inform the European tradition: even the 
relations with postwar existentialism are informed by the sense that its 
phenomenological presuppositions remain profoundly idealistic. Ameri- 
cans are poorly placed to grasp the degree to which what Derrida follows 
Heidegger in calling the metaphysical tradition can also be seen very 
precisely as a kind of official public Idealism which, despite all the changes 
in philosophical fashion since the beginnings of the bourgeois era (where 
it can be seen to have been deliberately refashioned as a specific 
tdeologeme), still holds public sway and is available for political 
manipulation. Indeed, the central critique of Heidegger himself, in an 
essay pointedly entitled De 7esprit,'7? and although criss-crossed by the 
(related) tssues of sexuality and gender, very much turns on the suspicious 
and symptomatic return, in Heidegger’s political writings of the early 
Nazi period (and most obviously in his inaugural lecture as Rector of the 
University of Freiburg), of a whole language of Geist and spirituality 
which his earlier more purely philosophical texts had explicitly 
stigmatized. 


It 1g interesting to note that although Derrida fails to touch on the central 
figure in the Anglo-American reinvention of a politics of modernism qua 7 
spitituality—ain the critical as well as the poetic work of T.S. Eliot—he 
does significantly single out Matthew Amold.'® Above all, however, he 
insistently returns to that French-language figure who was in so many 
ways the continental equivalent of T.S. Eliot (and whom the latter’s 
cultural strategies, above all in his journal Tbe Criterion, aimed at 
enveloping and as it were introjecting), namely Paul Valéry. Significantly 
a major portion of Derrida’s polemic warning about the cultural politics 
of the new Europe—L’Astre Cap'9—is given over to Valéry’s 
symptomatic thoughts about the menaced and vulnerable Europe of the 
period between the two Wars, for it is precisely this high-cultural 
European strategy, the Roman-Christian European tradition very 
precisely from Virgil to Valéry, that the current ideological operation of 
patching together a new pan-European cultural synthesis around figures 
like Milan Kundera (in the place of T.S. Eliot) has imitated and 
reproduced as in Marx’s famous prediction (the second time as farcel). 
One 1s tempted to characterize these very openly high-cultural moves as a 
replay of “Excowaser culture’ (as the most successful attempt to play off a 
NATO high culture, now led by the us, against an anti-cultural 
bolshevism**), but one today possibly available for intervention in a 


hegemonic struggle agaiast the us competitor. 


At any rate, these are the deeper political and class stakes involved in the 
anti-idealist theoretical and cultural struggles when those are grasped 
concretely in a European context, and ıt is very possible that some of these 
terminological polemics carry very different overtones here ın the us. 
(Naomi Schor has for example suggestively argued in a pathbreaking 
reconsideration of the significance of the work of George Sand,”" that the 


17 In Herdegesr ot la quésiton, Paris 1990. 

18 Tbid., pp. 90-1, note. 

‘9 Paris 1991 

= See Serge Guilbaut, How New York Stole the Idea of Modern Art, Chicago 1983 
Y Naomi Shor, George Sand and Idealism, New York 1993. 
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latter’s literary idealism was often more politically effective, energizing and 
enabling, than the ‘realisms’ or even ‘materialisms’ of her literary 
competitors.) 


That question is then also at one with our starting point, namely with the 
political and the class value of the slogans of ‘materialism’ as such. Paul de 
Man for example was always more open in his deployment of materialist 
positions than Derrida, at least ın part because that particular philosophi- 
cal strategy tended to undercut the high-spiritual apologia of his literary 
adversaries in the old New Critical establishment; it could also be argued 
that his own return to literature (which he defined as the kind of text that 
in effect was able to deconstruct itself and thereby virtually 1 advance to 
demystify the illusions of an idealist philosophy) stood somewhat in 
contradiction with this more explicitly anti-aesthetic prise de position. 
Meanwhile, it could also be argued, I believe, that the more open 
endorsement of materialism as such in de Man’s writings tended rightly or 
wrongly to raise complicating issues of a materialist philosophy or 
ontology of the kind Derrida has always been careful to elude (both here, 
in Specters, and in the earlier interviews about Marxism in Positions). 


The polemic foregrounding of ‘spirit’ and spirituality (high culture and 
tradition, esprit and Geist), however, now belatedly answers the earlier 
fears we acknowledged that are bound to be aroused by just this palpable 
reluctance to endorse materialism as a philosophical position. The 
distancing of philosophical (let alone Stalin’s ‘dialectical’) materialism is 
not likely to lead to a recrudescence of spiritualism under the banner of 
the concept of spectrality very precisely because such a concept is 
designed to undermine the very ideology of spirit itself. Ghosts are thus in 
that sense material; ghosts very precisely resist the strategies of 
sublimation let alone those of idealization. This 1s also the sense ın which 
‘Shakespeare’ in this text 1s not the high-cultural signal it tends to be ın the 
Anglo-American tradition: ‘Shakespeare’ on the continent, and in Marx’s 
own personal taste, 1s not the mark of the high culture of European 
classicism, whether that of the French or of Schiller, but rather of a 
disturbing and volcanic ‘barbarism’. Shakespeare plus Marx does not 
equal Schiller, let alone Bradley or T.S Eliot’s verse dramas, but rather 
Victor Hugo: whose Misérables indeed also make their brief appearance 
significantly and symptomatically within Derrida’s pages, alongside the 
Exghtessth Brumaire himself. 


The motif of ‘spint’ as high culture represents the appropriation of 
spectrality as 1deology, just as the project of phenomenology revealed a 
complementary appropriation as science. Now, however, it is time to see 
how Derrida deals with the issue of ideology as such, which his reading of 
the foundational Marxian texts on the subject specifically links with 
religion. 

The Inescapable Phantom 

We must therefore at once situate this discussion within the current 
European high-cultural revival of religion itself, a strategy which has its 


obvious relationship to the ideological operations of Spirit and of the 
European cultural tradition. The two in effect offer as it were distinct and 
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alternate tacks, optional alternatives, for an endorsement of European 
late capitalism. This 1s not the place to paint the whole sorry picture of a 
simulacrum of religion as that has been set in place culturally everywhere 
from Godard’s symptomatic Je vous salwe Marie to Gorecki’s Third 
Symphony: the picture would necessarily also include the current 
aesthetic revival, as that reproduces as it were a simulacrum of the older 
high-modernist ‘religions of art’. 


Postmodern aesthetic religion is then what looks like content when you 
are no longer able to acknowledge the content of social life itself: in a 
factitious simulacrum of content very much to be distinguished from 
modernist abstraction. When it comes to ‘content’ in the social sense— 
and ina certain way, since Marx, all content is social in this sense, or better 
still, the privilege of the Marxian discovery is to mark the moment ın 
which all content is revealed to be social and secular—the trnumph of 
market ideology and the immense movement of demarxification can also 
be seen as novel kinds of epistemological repression in which it is 
precisely the sociality of all content, its deeper link to political economy as 
such, which ıs occulted. The contemporary or post-contemporary 
problem of content can be approached in a different way, through the 
consensus in all the social sciences that the influence of Marx ıs so 
profound upon them all that it is no longer particularly relevant to isolate 
a ‘Marxist’ sociology, economics, political science, as such. In that case, 
however, demarxification in aesthetics faces a formidable task, of well- 
nigh global dimensions: as it were to launder the content of contemporary 
experience and dany life in such a way that the multifarious traces of this 
deep and omnipresent ‘Marxism’ are tuned out or abstracted from the 
general spectrum by means of new kinds of representational technology, 
or at the least (since I will want to posit that none of these operations is 
particularly new) a newly specialized kind of aesthetic technology. At any 
rate, ıt will be my presupposition here that it 1s by way of a return to old- 
fashioned aesthetics—to beauty rather than to the sublime of moder- 
nism—and thence to the religion of art, following which ıt is only natural 
that the art of religion should then begin to rotate into view, that a certain 
aesthetic postmodern production finds itself able to produce works that 
give the illusion of substance (of ‘having content’). 


But this aesthetic function of religion today, in the postmodern, is then 
also to be juxtaposed with another kind of resurgence of religion in the so- 
called contemporary fundamentalisms (and also ın certain of the neo- 
ethnicities, likewise based on religious motifs): here we have to do, not 
with any survivals of traditional religious custom or ritual, or with pre- 
modern folkways of this or that type—all of which have been largely 
swept away by the prodigious movement of modernization at one with 
what we call modernism and modernity as such—but rather precisely 
with simulacra of what, in the postmodern present, are imagined to be 
those older folkways, with contemporary reinventions of tradition which 
affirm a neo-ethnic pluralism of free choice and the free reinvention of 
small group adherence (as opposed to the older constraints and indeed the 
doom or fate of racial or ethnic determinism in the pre-modern or early 
modern past). 


For all these reasons, then, religion is once again very much on the agenda 
of any serious attempt to come to terms with the specificity of our own 
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time; and it 1s in this sense that I read Derrida’s insistence, at several points 
in the present text, on the way in which Marx’s own theorization 
necessarily loops back into a reflection on religion as such. 


This is to be sure also to be understood historically and exegetically, as the 
way in which any discussion of the problematic of the early Marx—or of 
the emergence of what might be thought of as ‘mature Marxism’— 
necessarily posits a discussion of the specific intellectual debates in which 
Marxist thinking was formed, and from which the Marxian problematic 
(‘answers rather than questions’) itself emerged: namely the turn of 
Feuerbach, the moment of Feuerbach’s intellectual ‘revolution’, in which 
the immense and crushing corpus of Hegel 1s simplified and reduced to a 
merely religious problematic (Marx will himself follow this line in his 
Critique of Hege? s Philosophy of Right). This last will then, in early Marx, be 
staged in a wholly new way by positing religion as the distorted 
projection of human productivity and human praxis. But that debate also 
drew its urgency from the institutional relationship—and not only in the 
German principalities of the early nineteenth century and the Holy 
Alliance—of state religion to state power: the attack on religion in that 
context will thereby be a scarcely veiled mode of outright political 
subversion (a far more openly political intervention, for example, than ın 
the debate on Darwinism ın the British context later on ın the century): 
Derrida’s re-establishment of a religious problematic as being henceforth 
inescapable in any truly renewed examination of Marx today 1s thus also to 
be thought in terms of this gap between the older (early Marxian) 
situation of established religion and our own world of religious ‘revivals’ 
which are effectively social simulacra. This gap might be reformulated as a 
problem in the following sense: ifa certain Hegelianism is to be grasped as 
the after-1mage of the established religious institutions of his own time, 
where do we stand with respect to the problem of such a Hegelianism 
(Fukuyama) ın our own time, with its very different recoding of religion? 


But Derrida’s methodological warning (about the fundamental role of 
religion in Marx’s writing) also turns specifically on the twin pheno- 
mena—or perhaps one should say the dual conceptuality in Marx—of the 
theory of ideology and the theory of fetishism: and insofar as these are 
themes which emerge into full view only in the so-called ‘mature’ writing 
of Capital itself, they demand a somewhat different optic from the 
preceding one that holds for Marx’s formative years: ‘only the reference 
to the religious world allows one to explain the autonomy of the 
ideological [in Marx], and thus its proper efficacy, its incorporation in 
apparatuses [disposstifs] that are endowed not only with an apparent 
autonomy but a sort of automaticity that not fortuitously recalls the 
headstrongness of the wooden table’ (p. 165). In another place, Derrida 
affirms ‘the irreducibility of the religious model in the construction of the 
concept of ideology’ (p. 148), thereby ambiguously warning us of the 
ambiguity of this last, which may be tainted as a concept by outworn 
conclusions from a fundamental analysis of religion as such, so that the 
latter might also permit us to detect religious and metaphysical remnants 
and survivals within the reality of contemporary secular ideology. 


As for Derrida’s dramatic rereading of the dancing table episode (which 
itself stresses the overtly dramatic or ‘theatrical’ mode of this particular 
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presentation/representation [Darstellung] of value ın an inert wooden 
thing), ıt seems rather to stress the ineluctability of the phantasmagoric in 
human and social experience, rather than the inseparable relationship of 
this particular phantasmagoria—the famous ‘fetishism of commodi- 
ties’—to one particular social form or mode of production. This was in 
another sense always the paradox of Marx’s view of capitalism itself (and 
thus, as will be clear in a moment, of ‘use-value’): for pre-capitalist 
societies and modes of production are by definition never transparent, 
since they must assure the extraction of surplus-value by extra-economic 
means. There 1s thus a sense in which only capitalism pursues economics 
by purely economic means (money and the market), and thereby also that 
in a larger acceptation all of the extra-economic determinations required 
by other or non-capitalist modes of production may be largely termed 
religious (tribal animisms and fetishisms, religion of the po/is, religions of 
the god-emperor, or rationalizations of various anstocracies by birth). 
Capitalism therefore, as in the historical narrative we have inherited from 
the triumphant bourgeoisie and the great bourgeois revolutions, is the 
first social form to have eliminated religion as such and to have entered on 
the purely secular vocation of human life and human society. Yet 
according to Marx, religion knows an immediate ‘return of the repressed’ 
at the very moment of the coming into being of such a secular society, 
which, imagining that it has done away with the sacred, then at once 
unconsciously sets itself ın pursuit of the ‘fetishism of commodities’. The 
incoherency 1s resolved if we understand that a truly secular society is yet 
to come, lies ın the future; and that the end of the fetishism of 
commodities may well be connected to some conquest of social 
transparencies (provided that we understand that such transparency has 
never yet existed anywhere): in which the collective labour stored in a 
given commodity is always and everywhere visible to 1ts consumers and 
users. This 1s also to resolve the problem of ‘use-value’, which seems like a 
nostalgic survival only if we project ıt into what we imagine to be a 
simpler past, a past ‘before the market’, in which objects are somehow 
used and valued for themselves: but such a view can now be seen to 
overlook ‘real’ fetishism (as opposed to the symbolic kind that attaches to 
modern commodities), along with the vanous other symbolic ways in 
which use-value was projected onto objects in the societies of the past. 
Use-value lies thus also in the future, before us and not behind us: nor 18 tt 
(and this 18 I think the real objection to the concept nowadays) distinct 
from and antagonistic to the phenomena which cluster around the 
function of information and communication, but must probably even- 
tually come to include those in unimaginably complex ways. 


Thus 1s in fact the other conclusion we will find Derrida drawing, at the 
end of this remarkable excursus in which the table dances again as it did 
for the first readers of Marx himself, and commodity fetishism becomes 
assimilated to the extraordinary agitation of poltergeists within our 
seemingly banal daily lives. For Derrida here wishes to assimilate the 
spectrality of these phenomena, which are more and other than what they 
seem as inert objects, to their sociality (Marx’s collective production, 
stored labour-power), and thence to their ‘automaticity’ (what Sartre 
would have called the ‘practico-inert’), their power to act and cause in 
ways more complex and undecipherable than the individual homan mind 
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or intention. We will not be able to identify this ‘automaticity’ plainly, 
however, until the final section, below. 


Here we must on the contrary retrace our steps to the equally remarkable 
pages on Sturmer, or rather on Marx’s interminable settling of accounts 
with Sturner in The German Ideology. 


In Stirner (and in Marx’s labonous page-by-page commentary on his 
book), what interests Derrida 1s not the historical and social speculation 
but rather specifically the sections that deal with the dynamics of 
abstraction as such.” In all these passages it is a question of how abstract 
ideas get replaced by real bodies: we are thus at an opposite pole to the 
problematic of Feuerbach and his speculations as to how images of the 
divinity are projected out of human potentialities, or that, even more 
linguistic, of Marx himself on the way in which Hegel hypostatizes 
properties and makes adjectives over into substantives. Here it is a matter 
of how the abstractions of the mind as it were illicitly become 
incorporated 1n their existential bodies: in other words, how we get back, 
in human and individual development, from the first mesmerization of 
the child and the adolescent by ‘reified’ ideas (in whose existence belief 1s 
invested) into the possession of a concrete individual body which is mine. 
As Stirner put it, ‘n the period of spirits, thoughts outgrew me although 
they were the offspring of my brain ... by destroying their corporeality, I 
take them back into my own corporeality and assonace: I alone am 
corporeal. And now I take the world as it 1s for me, as wy world, as my 
property: I relate everything to myself’.*} It is now a familiar existential 
therapy ın which reified abstractions are reduced to concrete existential 
experience; but Stimer 1s even more complicated, insofar as the Hegelian 
paradigm—how humans recognize everything ın the not-I and the non- 
human world ultimately as being their own productivity and as 
‘belonging’ to them (so-called Absolute Spirit)—is also transferred onto 
an existential or individual framework: now Absolute Spirit gets an 
tndividual lived body and restores itself by reappropmating its own 
physical existence. Clearly, more than mere Hegelian ideologies are at 
work here, and much of the contemporary ideology of the body and of 
desire might also distantly recognize itself in Strner’s ancient spotted 
mirror. The passage 1s thus also a crucial one for any intersection between 
‘Marusm’ and the various existentialisms and it is certainly wrong (or at 
least not enough) to say that Marx rejects this return to the body. He could 
not do so in the name of the abstractions Stumer himself seeks to dispel, 
for these are also his own target (they are the phantoms or spectres of the 
brain). Marx’s dramatic insight lies in the identification of this allegedly 
concrete existential body as itself being a phantom, an imaginary body 
(‘he makes his own body into a body of spectres’).*4 The attempt to 
conquer and achieve concreteness via the expulsion of the spectres only 
leads to the construction of an even more imaginary entity, which I think 
of as my ‘self: the existential path thereby leads, not into reality, but into 


= In Marx and Engels, Ths German Ideology, Moscow 1976, see the commentary on 
Stimer, Part One, ‘A Man’s Life’, p. 136ff; Part Two, chapter 2, “The Moderns’, p. 
165ff, and on Strner’s ‘dialectic’, p 289 ff. 

> The German Ideslogy, quoted p 137. 

= Ibid., p. 137. 


an even more intricate unreality. Marx does not offer a counter-therapy 
but the rest of The German Ideology (in particular the famous opening 
section on Feuerbach) 1s there to suggest that for him individual reality 1s 
to be found and achieved there where social reality is also to be found, 
namely in production itself, or ın other words by going around before the 
invasion of the cerebral and reied conceptual phantoms, and beginning 
again from their point of production; by circumventing them rather than 
traversing them into what 1s vainly hoped and fantasized as being a truer 
reality after the reign of the phantoms themselves. 


Derrida’s interventions then take place at two points in this polemic: the 
first is that of Marx’s own critique of Stimer’s programme, which he 
restates as follows: ‘In his abstract reconstruction of the various stages of 
life, Stirner gives us but a “spectral shade” that we ought to “confront” 
with its disappeared body, for what he has lost in this supposed 
destruction of specters is quite simply his body, “life” and “actual 
reality”. He has lost his body out of love of his body’ (p. 131). At which 
point Derrida adds: ‘For this whole history remains under the control of 
the paradoxes of narcissism and the work of mourning.’ It is a whole 
programme which we will not follow up on here but which as surely as 
anything else locks these discussions back into the principal concerns of 
Dernda’s later work. 


But then there is a second intervention, this one on Marx himself and on 
his very critique, haunted as one might well imagine by ontology as such. 
Marx wishes to exorcise Stirner’s ghosts, the ghosts Stirner called down 
upon himself by his own awkward and misconceived exorcisms. It is 
however precisely this that will be Derrida’s deepest reproach to Marx, if 
we may put it that way: it 1s this that he sees as underlying the temptation 
to ontology elsewhere ın Marx (and even more omnipresent in so-called 
Marx-ism), the spectral project of a Marxist ‘philosophy’, for example, or 
the Marxist view of reality or of Man’ (Althusser rejected the ‘humanism’ 
of the early Marx for what are surely much the same reasons). But all of the 
ontological temptations come from this deeper source, which lies 
precisely in Marx’s own relationship to ghosts (and thereby to the past, to 
history, to death, and to life ın the present): ‘In short, and we will return to 
this repeatedly, Marx does not like ghosts any more than his adversaries 
do. He does not want to believe in them. But he thinks of nothing else. He 
believes rather in what 1s supposed to distinguish them from actual 
reality, living effectivity. He believes he can oppose them, like life to 
death, like vain appearance of the simulacrum to real presence’ (pp. 46-7). 


This is then Marx’s fundamental mistake (if not ‘error’): he wants to get 
rid of ghosts, he not only thinks he can do so, but that ıt 1s also desirable to 
do so. But a world cleansed of spectrality 1s precisely ontology itself, a 
world of pure presence, of immediate density, of things without a past: for 
Derrida, an impossible and noxious nostalgia, and the fundamental target 
of his whole life’s work. But we can now go even further than this, and 
Derrida risks an analysis of this polemic with Surner: ‘My feeling, then, is 
that Marx scares himself, he biwse/f pursues relentlessly someone who 
almost resembles him to the point that we could mistake one for the other: 
a brother, a double, thus a diabolical image. A kind of ghost of himself. 
Whom he would like to distance, distinguish: to oppose’ (p. 139). But this 
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fear now needs to be reconnected with the famous opening of the 
Exghteenth Brawaire in which the fear of bourgeois revolutionaries 18 
evoked: their need for the ghosts of the past, for costumes and dead 
paradigms, to disguise this open freedom onto an uncharted future on 
which they are launching. One reply to Derrida’s fundamental critique of 
Marx lies in this particular conjecture, namely that Marx may be more 
sensitive to the essential malevolence of the past and the dead than 
anything that can be found in the prototypical situation of mourning and 
melancholia as Haw/st archetypically configures it: mourning also wants 
to get rid of the past, to exorcise it albeit under the guise of respectful 
commemoration. To forget the dead altogether is impious in ways that 
prepare their own retribution, but to remember the dead is neurotic and 
obsessive and merely feeds a sterile repetition. There is no ‘proper’ way of 
relating to the dead and the past. It is as though Derrida, in what some call 
postmodemity, is in the process of diagnosing and denouncing the 
opposite excess: that of a present that has already triumphantly exorcized 
all of its ghosts and believes itself to be without a past and without 
spectrality, late capitalism itself as ontology, the pure presence of the 
world-market system freed from all the errors of human history and of 
previous social formations, including the ghost of Marx himself. 


The Promise of a Future 


Now however we must ask what spectrality holds for the future: Haw/st 
was after all nota ghost story very specifically ın this, that it did not merely 
tell about some grisly hold of the past on the present (as in “The Turn of 
the Screw’), but rather showed the apparition of the past ın the act of 
provoking future action and calling for retribution by the living. The 
future 1s also spectral ın that sense: it is not at one with a present (itself ‘out 
of joint’), it has the distance from our own plenitude of the dead and of 
ghosts, its blurred lineaments also swim dimly into view and announce or 
foretell themselves: there can be fraces of the future (to use a privileged 
Derridean word), and it is all of this that restores some immense 
temporality as tendency or Dao which has been flattened out by 
positivism and finally reduced to the present by the current social order. 


From this perspective, for example, it might be argued that the earlier 
conception of textuality and différance allowed for a far more active 
deconstructive praxis, one energized by the impossible (Utopian) hope 
that something radically new might appear against all odds were it only 
possible to denounce these metaphysical survivals with enough force. Yet 
that ıs to neglect the other new themes that have accompanied ‘mourning’ 
and spectrality ın the writing of the last decade as well: these include the 
resurgence of Lévinas’s notion of the radical difference of the Other and 
the need to preserve that at all costs; the appearance of the very apparition 
of the other in the omnipresence of the address itself: ‘Viens!’ (as 
compared to interpellation in Althusser, self-repression in the Foucaul- 
dian confession, or even Ricoeur’s Asrygwa); and finally the repeated 
demonstrations of the impossible (as in the analysis of Mauss’s The Gi/t),”’ 





13 See Denner ls Temps. 1. La Fausse Monnan, Paris 1991, 10 which it 1s argued that 
the ‘miracle’ of the gift, that falls outside the Symbolic Order, is annulled 
whenever the gift 1s named and identified as such, the paradox being that gift 
always entails reambursement (whence the reinsertion of the new institutionalized 
phenomenon in the exchange or market circuit of the symbolic). 
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which turn on the necessity and the urgency of keeping the impossible 
alive, keeping faith with it, making it continue to be somehow possible in 
its very impossibility. These motifs correspond to what I would myself be 
tempted to call the Utopian—and what Derrida himself assuredly terms 
the ‘messianic’—in this recent thinking; they admonish us to seize the 
occasion of this most recent and supreme text on Marx to realize that 
spectrality is here the form of the most radical politicization and that, far 
from being locked into the repetitions of neurosis and obsession, it 18 
energetically future-oriented and active. Ham/st also turned in its very 
narrative structure on a call to praxis, whose contaminstion with the 
residual survivals of the revenge-tragedy it needed to grapple with first 
and foremost. 


Such traces of the future, however, need their specific entry-point, which 
is sometimes, when it is envisaged from a human perspective, described as 
the prophetic, but which can also take another form which has begun to 
occupy a significant position in modern theory and not least in Derrida’s 
own work, namely the messianic as such. The word recalls Walter 
Benjamin, whose famous passages are indeed quoted and carefully 
glossed by Derrida in the present text; it also suggests the cognate 
messianism—the great millenarian movements—from which Derrida 18 
careful to distance the other verbal form.** Messianism, or Utopianism, or 
all the active forms of millenarian movements and politics, are obviously 
very much targets of political and hegemonic doxa today: associated with 
all the imaginable varieties of political movements you fear, paradigmati- 
cally Nazism and Communism. Current liberal thought—t is of course 
conservative and not ‘liberal’ in the loose American sense of the word— 
focuses fundamentally on such projects which it identifies as the root 
cause of political evil ın the world: all are projects of systemic change as 
such, in other words, of revolution. Yet 1t seems important to distinguish 
this traditional ‘Marxian’ concept, which we will find reappearing 
metamorphosed in Dernda’s thought later on as the ‘messianic’, from 
those other ‘fundamental concepts of Marxism’ which according to him 
‘rivet 1t to the body of Marxist doctrine, to its supposed systemic, 
metaphysical, or ontological totality (notably to its “dialectical method” 
or to “dialectical materialism’’), to its fundamental concepts of labour, 
mode of production, social class, and consequently to the whole history of 


its apparatuses’ (p. 88). 


As materialism makes a fleeting reappearance in this passage, it is worth 
remarking what has only been touched on in passing, namely 2 curious 
feature of the history of these various Marxisms themselves, that virtually 
all of them include within themselves a crucial denunciation of bad or 
‘vulgar materialist? Marxisms: that as ıt were, it has seemed impossible for 
any Marxism to define itself or to assert its identity without this internal 
exorcism of the ‘frère ennem? or ghostly double which would be this bad 
or vulgar Marxism, the reductive one, what ‘Marxism’ is for everybody 
else, for the non-Marxists; and this from Marx himself onward (whose T 
am not a Marxist’ probably no longer needs to be quoted). This surely has 
something to do with the contradictions within the materialist project 


16 [W]e prefer to say aesstenic rather than aresstanssm, so as to designate a structure 
of experience rather than a religion,’ Specters, pp. 167-8. 
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itself, which we have already touched on, namely, the paradoxes of a 
‘materialist consciousness’, which these various authentic or true 
Marxisms acknowledge by warning of the dangers of trying to bring that 
about by suppressing consciousness (or intelligence) altogether. No 
doubt also, however, the requirements of a doctrine and those of an 
organized party (here ‘institution’ or ‘apparatus’) which turn on the 
establishment of such a doctrine, play their role; and Derrida’s 
‘International’ ‘without party, without country [pefrie], without national 
community ... without co-citizenship, without common belonging to a 
class’ (p. 85) rejoins the allergy he shares with many others today to the 
older political formations. 


Only a few of the wiser Marxisms have reintegrated this exorcism of a 
vulgar Marxism into their very structure as a way of thinking and a 
strategy all at once: here one thinks of various notions, like that of 
Korsch, of the oscillation back and forth from vulgar or determinist 
Marusm to a voluntanistic and theoreticist kind, depending on the 
situation in which ıt 1s called upon to act. Brecht vulgarized this notion in 
a pre-eminently usable way when he talked about that ‘p/vmpes Denkew or 
vulgar thought, reductive, materialist, vulgar analysis (including cyni- 
cism, debunking and the like) which any intellectualist and hyperintellec- 
tually dialectical (Frankfurt School-type) Manusm had to carry about 
within itself in order to remain authentic. The superstructure, for Brecht, 
needs in other words to stay reanchored to the base; the thought of the 
superstructure needs to carry the reminder of the base around within 
itself. It was then a duality or double-standard that Benjamin reversed and 
immortalized ın his image of the chess player: the automaton on the 
outside, the revolutionary party that can be seen, with a little dialectical 
skill, to win every historical engagement and is carried forward by the 
‘inevitable’ march of history, but whose moves are ın reality made by a 
very different conception of history (and in the present context, of 
figuration), namely that represented by the dwarf of theology. 


Nor was it clear either how Benjamin thought of revolution: except that 
as he was contemporaneous with one, in another part of space and time, 
namely the Soviet Union, he developed Proustian conceptions of 
simultaneity and coexistence to think that particular coevality. Yet 
alongside that other, revolutionary world, there existed this one, of the 
Paris of the 1930s and of Hitler next door, in which revolution was very 
far from happening, in which indeed it was unthinkable (and his guarded 
reactions to the Moscow purge trials suggest that this impossibility and 
inconcervability of revolution later on began to contaminate the other, 
minimally still Utopian sphere, and to extend to everything ın the world). 
Benjamin thus offers the supreme example of the intellectual committed 
to revolutionary values in a world ın which revolution cannot be expected 
to happen: it 1s this which makes up everything priceless in the experiment 
which was his life and work, and ın particular gives its relevance and 
energy to the basic figure through which he was accustomed to think this 
impossibility, namely that very conception of the messianic to which 
Derrida appeals at the climax of his book on Marx. 


But we must be very subtle in the way ın which, particularly those of us 
who are not believing Jews and are very far from such kinds of beliefs, we 
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understand the coming of the Messiah. The non-Jews imagine that Jews 
think of Messiah as a promise and a future certainty: nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Indeed, it was Benjamin’s own close friend 
Gershem Sholem who wrote the definitive history of this 1llusıon in his 
great biography of the apostate Messiah, Sabbatai Sevi, who marks the 
moment in the history of the diaspora of a truly messianic moment that 
ran through the then Jewish world like wildfire. The apostasy of Sevi 
before the Grand Turk then profoundly marks the messianic idea, incises 
it with the pain of disappointment and the sharp experience of defeat. By 
the association of ideas at work in collective trauma a redemptive idea is 
soaked in the colours and dies of bitter disillusionment. The very idea of 
the messianic then brings the whole feeling of dashed hopes and 
impossibility along with ıt: and it is this that ıt means in Benjamin as well. 
You would not evoke the messianic in a genuinely revolutionary penod, a 
period in which changes can be sensed at work all around you; the 
messianic does not mean immediate hope in that sense, perhaps not even 
hope against hope; it is a unique variety of the species hope that scarcely 
bears any of the latter’s normal characteristics and that flourishes only ina 
time of absolute hopelessness, a period like the Second Empire, or the 
years between the Wars, or the 1980s and 90s, when radical change seems 
unthinkable, its very idea dispelled by visible wealth and power, along 
with palpable powerlessness. It is only in those trough years that it makes 
sense to speak of the messianic in the Benjaminian sense.?* 





*7 G. Scholem, Sabbata: Sevi. The Mystical Messrab, Princeton 1973. For these and 
related insights I am greatly indebted to Craig Phillips. 

38 I quote Derrida’s own evocation in full: ‘Ascesis strips the messianic hope of all 
biblical forms, and even all determinable figures of the wait or expectation; it thus 
denudes itself ın view of responding to that which must be absolute hospitality, 
the “yes” to the errspent(e), the “come” to the future that cannot be anucipated— 
which must not be the “anything whatsoever” that harbors behind ıt those too 
familiar ghosts, the very ones we must practise recognizing. Open, waiting for the 
event as justice, this hospitality is absolute only if ıt keeps watch over its own 
universality The messianic, including its revolutionary forms (and the messianic 
is always revolutionary, it has to be), would be urgency, imminence but, 
irreducible paradox, a waiting without honzon of expectation. One may always 
take the quast-atheistic dryness of the messianic to be the condition of the religions 
of the Book, a desert that was not even theirs (but the earth 1s always borrowed, on 
loan from God, ıt 1s never possessed by the occupier, says precisely [yasteaent] the 
Old Testament whose injunction one would also have to hear); one may always 
recognize there the arid soil ın which grew, and passed away, the living figures of 
all the mesaiahs, whether they were announced, recognized, or still awaited. One 
may also consider this compulsive growth, and the furtiveness of this passage, to 
be the only events on the basis of which we approach and first of all name the 
messianic in general, that other ghost which we cannot and ought not do without. 
One may deem strange, strangely familiar and inhospitable at the same time 
(axberm lich, uncanny), this figure of absolute hospitality whose promise one would 
choose to entrust to an experience that is so impossible, so unsure in its indigence, 
to a quast-“‘messianism” so anxious, fragile, and impovenshed, to an always 
presupposed “‘messianism,” to a quasi-transcendental “‘messianism”’ that also has 
such an obstinate interest in a matenalism without substance: a materialism of the 
Abéra for a despairing “messianism”. But without this latter despair and if one 
could cozst on what is coming, hope would be but the calculation of a program. 
One would have the prospect but one would no longer wait for anything or 
anyone. Law without justice One would no longer invite, either body or soul, no 
longer recetve any visits, no longer even think to see To see coming. Some, and I 
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As for the content of this redemptive idea itself, another peculiar feature 
of it must be foregrounded, namely that ıt does not deploy a linear idea of 
the future: nothing predictable, nothing to be read in the signs of the 
times, in the first few swallows or shoots, the freshening of the air. “The 
Jews do not predict the future ... any moment is the strait gate through 
which Messiah may appear.’ This is the notion of the non-announced, 
the turning of a corner ın which an altogether different present happens, 
which was not foreseen. It 1s also the sense in which, for Benjamin, the 
Social Democratic and then the Stalinist rhetoric of historical inevitability 
weigh down the historical present even more balefully: as in Proust, 
whatever is to happen, it will assuredly not be what we can imagine or 
predict. In this sense, Benjamin had a more historically vivid feeling for 
how revolutions actually happen, unexpected by anyone, even their 
organizers, a few people gathering in the streets, larger and larger crowds, 
suddenly the rumour spreads that the king has secretly left the city. It is 
this temporality which is the messianic kind, and about which the very 
peculiarity of the messianic idea testifies, which can thus not be ‘hoped’ 
for in any familiar way; nor 1s ‘belief in the Messiah comparable to any 
ordinary thinking about the future. Perry Anderson has some suggestive 
remarks about what constitutes the unexpectedness of revolution as such 
when he distinguishes between an unforeseen mutation or crisis in the 
base, in production, and the sudden spark generated by its contact with a 
specific mentality in the superstructure.” Both of those however can exist 
for long periods in unrelated states: neither 1s fruitful of eventness (as 
Heidegger might say) in and of itself; what is unpredictable is precisely the 
spark that flies between these two sealed and as it were unrelated areas. 
This helps us ‘think’ the messianic moment, the future event, in a 
somewhat more articulated way, ıt being understood that what the very 
concept of the messianic above all wishes to warn us against is that the 
event cannot be thought in the ordinary meaning of that word; and with 
this we rejoin Derrida’s critique of conventional philosophical thought in 
general as a misguided attempt to think what demands a different 
preparation and approach. 


Yet the messianic must be sharply distinguished from the apocalyptic in 
Derrida’s usage, which is much more specifically the thinking of the ‘end’ 





do not exclude myself, will find this despairing “messianiam” has a curious taste, a 
taste of death. It ıs true that this taste is above all a taste, a foretaste, and 1n essence 
its curious. Curious of the very thing that ıt conjures—and that leaves something 
to be desired’ (pp. 168-9). 

29 Benjamin, [umsmatiens, New York 1969, p. 264. 

3° Perry Anderson, Argawents within English Marxism, Verso, London 1980, pp. 
55-6: ‘The most fundamental mechanisms of social change, according to 
historical matertaliam, are the systemic contradictions between ferces and relations of 
preductiea, not jast social conflicts between classes generated by antagonistic 
relations of production alone. The former ever/ap with the latter, because one of 
the mayor forces of production is always labour, which simultaneously figures as a 
class specified by the relations of production. But they do not coincide. Crises 
within modes of production are not identical with confrontations between classes. 
The two may or may not fuse, according to the historical occasion. The onset of 
major economic crises, whether under feudalism or capitalism, has typically taken 
all soctal classes unawares, denrving from structural depths below those of direct 
conflict between them. The resolution of such coses, on the other hand, has no less 
typically been the outcome of prolonged war between classes.’ 
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and to which the charge of critical and negative doxa that nowadays 
attaches to revolution and the Utopian becomes attached: but with a 
fundamental difference. Fukuyama becomes the textbook example ın the 
present work and the paradigm case of an apocalyptic pronouncement on 
the death of the past as such, the utter disappearance of that pre-history we 
still call History: in other words, the definitive exorcism of spectres and 
spectrality, the beginning of a market universe which 1s a perpetual 
present, as well as the instauration of truth: ‘Whoever takes on the 
apocalyptic tone comes to signify to, if not tell, you something. What? 
The truth, of course, and to signify to you that it reveals the truth to you 
... Truth 1s itself the end, the destination, and that truth unveils itself 1s 
the advent of the end’.5’ This 1s then the sense in which we ought to be 
able to distinguish an apocalyptic politics from a messianic one, and 
which might lead us on into some new way of sorting out the Left from 
the Right, the new International in Marx’s spirit from that in the world of 
business and state power. The messianic 1s spectral, it 1s the spectrality of 
the future, the other dimension, that answers to the haunting spectrality 
of the past which 1s historicity itself. The apocalyptic, however, 
announces the end of spectrality (and we remember that even in Marx ıt 
remained a temptation, and that Marx also sometimes imprudently talks 
about the end of history, but in the name of the beginning of a different 


one). 


There is, however, finally another feature of the messianic that emerges ın 
Derrida’s discussion, and that unexpectedly opens this and spectrality on 
another world of the real not normally deployed by these themes and 
images, these stolen and displaced words. This 1s the other face of modern 
or we might even say of postmodern virtuality, a daily spectrality that 
undermines the present and the real without any longer attracting any 
attention at all; ıt marks out the originality of our social situation, but no 
one has re-identified tt as a very old thing ın quite this dramatic way—it 18 
the emergence, at the very end of Derrida’s book, of spectrality, of the 
messianic, as ‘the differantial deployment of sakbas, of techno science or 
tele-technology’ (p. 169). As far back as The Postcard ıt had become clear to 
what degree Derrida’s subversion of mainstream semiotics and communi- 
cations theory fed into a vast ‘dissemination’ of his earlier concepts of 
writing and difference, which now emerged in the place in which a theory 
of communications technology would have existed were one possible.}? 
But instead of becoming formalized ın a new tele-technological ‘theory’ 
or turn, that constellation 1s here modulated in the direction of spectrality 
itself: 


[Spectral differentiation, the messianic] obliges us more than ever to 
think the virtualization of space and time, the possibility of virtual 
events whose movement and speed prohibit us more than ever 
(more and otherwise than ever, for this is not absolutely and 


3* “On a Newly Ansen Apocalyptic Tone ın Philosophy’, ın Russing the Tons of 
Philosophy, ed. Peter Fenves, Baltrmore 1993, p. 151 

3* But now see Richard Dienst, Si! Life m Real Time: Theory after Television, 
Durham, NC 1994, for a path-breaking study of what the fact and existence of such 
technology does to the very possibilities of philosophizing (from Marx to Deleuze 
and Dernda). 
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throughly new) from opposing presence to its representation, ‘real 
time’ to ‘deferred time’, effectivity to its simulacrum, the living to 
the non-living, in short, the living to the living-dead of 1ts ghosts. It 
obliges us to think, from there, another space for democracy. For 
democracy-to-come and thus for justice. We have suggested that 
the event we are prowling around here hesitates between the 
singular ‘who’ of the ghost and the general ‘what’ of the 
simulacrum. In the virtual space of all the tele-technosciences, 1n the 
general dis-location to which our time is destined—s are from now 
on the places of lovers, families, nations—the messianic trembles 
on the edge of this event itself. It is this hesitation, ıt has no other 
vibration, ıt does not ‘live’ otherwise, but ıt would no longer be 
messianic if it stopped hesitating ... (p. 169) 


So it 1s that Marxism and its current spectrality, which not so 
unexpectedly intersected the weak messianic impulses of our own period, 
now both emerge in some post-semiotic universe of messages and into the 
virtualities of the new communications technologies: onginal forms of 
hesitation, a new kind of trembling or shimmering of the present in which 
K new ghosts now seem on the point of walking. It will be remembered how 
Derrida opened up Lacan’s still essentially semiotic and centred reading 
of Poe:?? a letter never arrives at its destination... a letter always arrives at 
its destination ... Perhaps we need something similar here: Marx’s 
purloined letter: a whole new programme in itself surely, a wandering 
signifier capable of keeping any number of conspiratorial futures alive. 


33 Le Facteur de la Verité’, ın La Carte Postale, Paris 1980. 
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Norman Geras 


Language, Truth and Justice 


a 


I shall be travelling in what follows a somewhat winding road, and so here if 
my central thesis. If there is no truth, there is no injustice. Stated less 
simplistically, if truth is wholly relativized or internalized to particular 
discourses or language games or social practices, there is no injustice. The 
victims and protesters of any pxfative injustice are deprived of their last and 
often best weapon, that of telling what really happened. They can only tell 
their story, which is something else. Morally and politically, therefore, 


anything goes.* 


I begin with two snatches from Primo Levi, for they delineate the space in 
which I shall want to situate myself. In Moments of Reprieve Levi explains why 
he would not write too freely about a close friend while this friend was alive: 
finding oneself with another, even more favourable, image than one’s own 
self-image can be painful. Reflecting on the plurality of possible images of a 
person Levi writes: ‘What the “true” image of each of us may be is a 
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meaningless question.’ In The Drowasd and the Saved, on the other hand, 
Levi recounts an episode in which a schoolboy lays out for him an escape 
plan which would have liberated him from Auschwitz had he but 
managed to think of it. In a trivial way the episode illustrates, Levi says, 
‘the gap that exists and grows wider every year between things as they 
were down there and things as they are represented by the current 


imagination .. 


Such is the space in which I place myself. There is not just one true image 
ofa person or description of an event or state of affairs. Different angles of 
vision and personal beliefs, diferent political, cultural or other purposes, 
different linguistic and conceptual frameworks, will shape and colour the 
content of any description or narrative, yielding a plurality of possible 
representations of whatever is the subject at hand. Yet there is, for all that, ` 
a way things were down thers, a reality constraining the range of adequate 
description, interpretation and explanation. 


Now, thanks principally to postmodernist currents, there is abroad these 
days, a regrettable intellectual influence, or so I view it anyway, a radical 
relativism that would block this last kind of judgement. I mean, as I shall 
throughout, a cognitive, and not a moral, relativism. That is what I shall 
be engaging with in the present essay: with cognitive relativism, in the 
form it assumes in the writings of Richard Rorty. There is an initial 
difficulty with this, however. Like many relativists, Rorty is in the habit of 
denying that he is one. I shall follow Hilary Putnam in his brisk way with 
this apparent difficulty. As Putnam has put it: 


I shall-count a philosopher as a cultural relativist for our purposes if 
I have not been able to find anyone who can explain to me why he 
isr’t a cultural relativist. Thus I count Richard Rorty as a cultural 
relativist because his explicit formulations are relativist ones ...” 


I believe Putnam is right on this point, but more about that in due course. 


Rorty’s politics are not my politics. Still, there is a set of overlapping 
values here. Itis a familiar theme: liberalism and socialism, the common 





* This 1s an extract, and slightly modified, from Norman Geras, Selidarsty m the 
Conversation of Humankind: The Ungrexudable Liberalism of Richard Rerty, to be 
published by Verso this spring. Rorty’s writings are referred to here under the 
following abbreviations: Contingency, Iresy, and Solidarity, Cambridge 1989 (crs); 
Consequences of Pragmatism, Hemel Hempstead 1982 (cor); Essays on Heidegger and 
Others, Cambridge 1991 (HO); ‘Feminism and Pragmatism’, Raedsca! Philosophy 59, 
autumn 1991 (FEM); ‘Human Rights, Rationality, and Sentimentality’, in S. Shute 
and S. Hurley, eds, Os Husras Rights: The Oxford Amnesty Lectures.1993, New York 
. 1993 (HRS); Obpectevity, Relatevism, and Trath, Cambridge 1991 (ont); Philosophy and 
the Mirror of Nature, Oxford 1980 (Pan); “Thugs and Theorists’, Pelitecal Theory 15, 
1987 (THS); “Truth and Freedom: A Reply to Thomas McCarthy’, Critical Exxgutry 
16, spring 1990 (TRF); “Trotsky and the Wild Orchids’, Comaren Know edge, winter 
1992 (TWO); ‘We AntiRepresentationalists’, Radica! Philesephy 60, spring 1992 
(war). 
! Pomo Levi, Moments of Reprær, London 1986, pp. 149-50; and Primo Levi, The 
Drowned and the Saved, London 1989, pp. 127-8. 
* Hilary Putnam, ‘Why Reason Can’t Be Naturalized’, in Kenneth Baynes, ed., 
After Philssophy: End or Traxsfermation?, Cambridge, Mass. 1987, p. 228. 
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heritage of the Enlightenment, the path or the paths, painful, disputed, 
obscure, towards a feasible utopia. Precisely that shared heritage of aims 
and problems prompts the question for me of whether justice—or 
freedom, democracy, minimizing needless suffering —could be served by 
cognitive-relativist viewpoints. Saying this should suffice to make clear, 
too, that my primary terrain will be neither philosophy of language nor 
philosophy of science, more suitable domains, it might be thought, for 
tackling the issue of truth. It will be rather political philosophy, broadly 
construed: as taking ın, that 1s to say, the concerns also of history, social 
theory, ethics. As it is, I stick my neck out somewhat. But if more 
justification is needed for choosing the terrain I have chosen than that this 
is the one of most pressing interest to me, then here that justification 1s. 
Rorty (not to speak of others of similar mind) himself brings his 
relativizing discourse on to the same terrain. And there cannot be, in any 
case, an exclusive disciplinary domain or philosophical discourse on the 
question of truth. It is too important to be monopolized by anybody. 


One last preliminary which I shall want as a reference point. There 1s a 
style of argument one can meet with, it seems, on any sort of topic. Some 
reasonably straightforward and uncontentious point will be so formu- 
lated as to appear extremely bold and startling. But ıt 13 bold and startling 
only by virtue of being put in a way that, taken seriously, makes it in fact 
absurd. When its extravagance 1s pointed out to the proponent of the 
argument, she or he will fall back on the more obvious and unconten- 
tious, the less interesting, version of their thesis ... but without quite 
giving up the extravagant one. And so on. My own main experience of the 
form is this. Marxists often used to say and some of them still do, as indeed 
do plenty of other kinds of social critic besides, that there 1s no human 
nature; everything is historically formed, socially determined, culturally 
specific, and the like. When you point out in response to them that there 
are certainly transhistorical human needs and capacities, you get the reply: 
‘Oh well, if that's what you mean by human nature... But we meant that 
people are not [for example] intrinsically cruel or selfish or possessive; 
and/or that the character of individuals is significantly shaped by the 
specificities of their society and culture.’ It tums out, in other words, that 
there zs a human nature, on the moment at least. Only it does not contain 
qualities which are not (or not thought by your interlocutors to be) 
universal ones, and there are many such non-universal qualities—two 
propositions unlikely to surprise anyone. 


As I show ın Solidarity ın the Conversation of Humankind, Rorty 13 a 
partisan—or a prisoner—of this particular thematic vanant of the 
argumentative style, a style that was summed up nicely by J. L. Austin in 
the following words: “There’s the bit where you say ıt and the bit where 
you take it back.” A second thesis I shall be offering in what follows is that 
a parallel exists between Rorty’s positions on language, truth and reality 
and his views about human nature. It 1s only by taking back what he 
himself actively propounds that he can escape the unhappy moral 
consequences of ıt which I seek to indicate here ın my central thesis 
already announced. 


3 J.L Austin, Seas and Sensibilia, Oxford 1962, p. 2. 
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I. The Way It Is 


In this section J outline briefly Rorty’s pragmatist, anti-realist philosophi- 
cal positions. One link to the theme just sketched 18 this. Rorty, affirming 
that socialization ‘goes all the way down’, would discourage us from 
thinking of the human being as ‘an ahistorical natural kind with a 
permanent set of intrinsic features’. The effort so to discourage us 18 
expressive of a wider ‘anti-essentialist” ambition. For according to him 
not only is human nature not a natural kind, there are no natural kinds. 
There are no ‘intrinsic natures’ of things, simply there as it were, 
primitively given.4 Just as, with us humans, socialization goes all the way 
down, so also for things generally does Language go all the way down.’ Or 
contexts do: 


The essentialist philosopher, the one who wants to hold on to the 
notion of ‘intrinsic, context-independent, property’ says that the ‘it’ 
which inquiry puts in context bas to be something precontextual. 
The antiessentialist rejoins by insisting that it 1s contexts all the way 
down. 


As Rorty also puts this point: 


The intuitive realist... thinks that, deep down beneath all the texts, 
there is something which is not just one more text but that to which 
various texts are trying to be ‘adequate’. The pragmatist does not 
think that there is anything like that.’ 


We have to drop ‘the notion of a God’s eye point of view, a way the world 
1s apart from our descriptions of it in language’.* Notions, equally, like 
‘hard fact? and ‘matters of fact’ are absurd, ‘unfortunate relics of 
metaphysical thought’. The idea of ‘an objective public world which 18 
not of our making ... [18] no more than out-dated rhetoric’.? 


Is Rorty saying what he seems to be saying? That there is #oż, then, a way 
things were or are down there, not ‘a Way The World Is’, as he himself in 
one place puts this to warn all sensible people off it?'® Well, he does seem 
to be—when he says it. The idea of ‘something which is what it is apart 
from language, apart from any descmption’ ıs one of ‘the pseudo- 
problems created by the essentialist tradition’. ‘A pragmatist must ... 
insist’, Rorty says, ‘that there is no such thing as the way the thing is in 
itself, under no description, apart from any use to which human beings 
might want to put it.™! 


4 See CIS, pp. 4, 21, 185, FEM, p. 5; and Chapter 2, subsection I (a), of my Solidarity m 
the Conversation of Humankind 

1 COP, pp. DIX- XXX. 

6 ORT, Pp. 99-100. 

7 cop, p. xxxvil. 

t opr, p. 633. 

9 COP, pp. 136-7, ORT pp. 148-9. 

1° WAR, p. 42. 

™ ORT, P. 99; BHO, p 4. 
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We have, accordingly, to jettison a whole group of metaphors that is 
entrenched within our thinking about knowledge and truth: metaphors 
of vision and mirroring; ‘the picture theory of language’ and truth as 
accuracy of representation; what John Dewey called the ‘spectator 
theory’.’* With those metaphors goes also the idea of some represen- 
tations or vocabularies having a ‘privileged’ or more ‘adequate’ relation 
to reality." ‘There is no description which is somehow “closer” ...’ to 
what 1s being explained, there is only the explanation which best suits a 
given purpose."4 A Rortian subtext here is that there survives in such 
representational conceptions of knowledge a ‘religious need to have [our] 
human projects underwritten by a nonhuman authority’; there 1s 2 notion 
in them of non-human forces to which we are responsible. We must be, 
instead, self-reliant, giving up that notion ın favour of solidarity with the 
community with which we identify. ‘[W]hat matters is our loyalty to 
other human beings chaging together against the dark, not our hope of 


getting things right.’*® 


We should let go of any idea, consequently, of knowledge or truth as 
correspondence. This is “an uncashable and outworn metaphor’ of which 
several hundred years of effort have failed to make useful sense." ‘How 
could we ever tell?’—how tell that our language fits the world? For ‘you 
can’t compare your beliefs with something that isn’t a belief to see if they 
correspond.’”!? The reason why you can’t has already been given one 
formula: there 1s no God’s eye point of view. This reason is repeated by 
Rorty in different terms. There is no way to get outside our beliefs, or to 
step outside language, or to compare thought ‘with bare, unmediated 
reality’, ‘reality plain, unmasked, naked to our gaze’.'9 Again, there 1s no 
‘skyhook’ which could lift us clear of our beliefs ın order to see the world 
thus plain.*° ‘[T]he world does not provide us with any criterion of choice 
between alternative metaphors ...’, Rorty says; ‘we can only compare 
languages or metaphors with one another, not with something beyond 
language called “fact’”’.’?? 


By way of alternative to the metaphors of correspondence, he offers us 
other metaphors. Language ts a tool or set of tools, and vocabularies are 
instruments, rather than pictures and representations—they are ‘tools for 
dealing with the world for one or another purpose’.”* We gauge them, 

therefore, not by correspondence or fit, but by how far they enable us to 
cope: to cope with the pursuit of happiness, our needs, our wants.*3 We 
gauge them by how far they are useful to us, give us the power of 


" PMN, p 371; COP, p. 67 (and ORT, p. 155), COP, p. 16. 
D PMN, pp. 182, 361; COP, p. xx. 

"4 ORT, p. 60. 

13 CIs, pp. 52, 45. 

16 ORT, pp. 17, 39; COP, p 166 

17 PMN, Pp. 371-2; ORT, p. 79, COP, pp. XV, xxv 

™ ORT, pp. 139, 83. 

"9 PMN, p 178, CIS, p 75; COP, Pp. XIX, 139, 154- 

= ORT, pp. 9, 38. 

*! CIS, p. 20. 

= COP, p. XIX; ORT, p. 118; EHO, pp. 3, 152; CIS, p. 21. 
3 PMN, pp. 10-11, 269; COP, pp. xlui, 16, 82, 86, 150-3, 162-3, 193, 198; ORT, P. I, 
TRF, p. 641. 
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persuasion.“ Or we may think of knowledge also, not as confrontation 
(in the sense of interaction) with reality, but as conversation.”’ ‘[T]here 
are no constraints on enquiry save conversational ones—no wholesale 
constraints derived from the nature of the objects . . .’*° This is to say that 
knowledge is to be treated as justified belief or warranted assertibility, 
one’s community, whether social or scholarly, being the source of 
epistemic authority.*/ ‘Objectivity’, in so far as it retains a meaning, 
becomes consensus.?* And a key norm within this is coherence: coherence 
amongst our propositions and amongst our stories.”9 


As I shall be expressing some doubts about these positions, it may be as 
well to start by acknowledging the difficulty with correspondence as a 
would-be comprehensive explication of the notion of truth. With any 
medium- to large-scale theory about or way of explaining or interpreting 
a series of events or set of social relations or other sort of cultural or 
natural reality, we will not have altogether independent access to the two 
domains supposedly to be compared for correspondence.?° It is not as if 
we can just really /ooé at the global object-domain and then in turn at the 
explanation or interpretation or theory. To the extent that we gain access 
to the realities in question here through the languages and concepts in 
which we think, and that these are the medium also of our beliefs about 
and understandings of those realities, we do not have quite separate 
domains for comparison. Metaphors of correspondence cannot capture 
all the specificities, nor the complenity, of those human relations to the 
world which are belief, knowledge, understanding, and so on. The 
ensemble of what we sometimes call representations does not actually 
depict or map the realities of which they are representations in the same 
manner as pictures and maps. 


Yet I do wonder, all the same, about some of the formulations from 
Rorty’s work that have been rehearsed above. In the next section, I shall 
first articulate a few of my doubts about them, albeit rather tentatively. 
The questions and associated suggestions and arguments that I offer there 
are offered in a spirit precisely of doubt—and of a worry about ulterior 
normative consequences. Not entirely confident, however, as to the 
weight, either singly or in conjunction, of these critical questions, 
suggestions and arguments of mine, I proceed from them to a more 
immanent form of critique, putting in question the internal coherence of 
Rorty’s views. I try to show thereby the substantial sense in which those 
views are relativist ones, before going on to consider some of the moral 
implications of their being so. 


To anticipate the general drift of the next section, it 1s as follows. The 
claim that language goes all the way down is of a kind, indeed, with the 
claim that socialization goes all the way down. Because there is with us 


M COP, p. 195; CIS, pp. 4, 8-9; EHO, pp. 5, 125. 

33 PMN, pp. 156-7, 163, 170-1. 

6 cop, p. 165. 

27 PMN, pp. 9, 188; COP, pp xxv, xxxviil 

** PLN, PP. 335, 337, ORT, p. 38. 

2? PMN, Pp. 159, 178-9; COP, Pp. XXY, 205, ORT, pp. 82, 96-7, 101, 106; EHO, pp. 30, 
130; TRF, p. 6.40. 

3° CF. on this Hilary Putnam, Reeses, Trath and History, Cambridge 1981, pp. 72-4. 
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humans a culture, there 1s not (it is said) a human nature. So, equally, 
because we apprehend the world through language, there ts not a way 
things are in themselves. And because we apprehend the world through 
language, there are not any matters of fact, and we can only compare 
beliefs, languages, metaphors, with each other, not with fact. But are 
these propositions actually any more sustainable than the denial, nearly 
always taken back, of a human nature? As this dental would have us move 
from the premiss of culture towards a kind of impenalizing culturalism, 
so would those propositions urge us from the premiss of language to an 
inflation of the linguistic which all but obliterates or, better, swallows up 
the objects of language. It ts as though we had no other choice but 
between such an inflation on the one hand, and a pure, passive-receptor, 
blank-sheet empiricism on the other, wherein language 1s no more than a 
neutral code by means of which the realities out there just uniformly 
imprint themselves. 


We are forbidden, it appears, from thinking that, central as languages and 
vocabularies are to how we receive, how we shape, construct and present 
the understandings we come to, still we are constrained also by the 
realities we seek to grasp: constrained by facts which do verily intrude 
themselves, ‘through’ language, but not exclusively through language; 
constrained by things which are simply given to us, whether more directly 
as in perception, or less directly through various types of evidence— 
collected to be sure, but also ‘thrown up’ or ‘left behind’. And we are 
forbidden then too, seemingly, from supposing that such constraints as 
these do give us some bases of choice between the various different 
discursive offerings in the field, even 1f they do not bind us to the certain 
selection of a single one. 


But 1f there 1s not some middle way like this and we really cannot speak 
here, consequently, of more and less ‘adequate’ or of ‘closer’, we need to 
discover what e/se will enable us to avoid a relativism for which the choice 
between different views 1s pretty well only a matter of taste. 


I. Critical Questions 


Here is a first question. It concerns whether language really does go all, 
rather than only much, of the way down. I have this cat, Mim, 
affectionately known as Meems. I can tell her apart from other cats. I do 
not think this is by dint either of her names or of words like ‘tabby’, 
‘white’, ‘smallish’ and so forth. For she, Meems, for her part has no 
difficulty in distinguishing me from a squirrel and from other human 
beings. Experiments by Piaget show that the human infant acquires, 
before it acquires language, an understanding of the permanence of 
objects: the awareness that an object may persist when not directly present 
to sense. Think how important these two kinds of knowledge are, the 
perceptual differentiation between different creatures or individuals, and 
an understanding that objects can continue to exist even though no longer 
‘there’. If cats and infants have such knowledge without language, why 
not also adult human beings, with ıt? Do we lose non-linguistic forms of 
awareness by acquiring language, so that this 1s not like adding one skill to 
another already acquired and now retained, but more like reaching the top 
of a ladder which is then pulled away? It would be interesting to hear an 
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argument for the view that we do lose, with the acquisition of language, 
all other forms of awareness. 


Think of sexual pleasure and of pain. Think of performative knowledge, 
like how to walk or how to ride a bicycle; or how to play a piece of music 
on the piano, no longer remembering or never having been able to read 
the written score. Think of knowing roughly where to look for the sound 
of a voice, and knowing—1nstantly—that it 1s a voice; or of seeing as you 
open your eyes that it is no longer dark; or of smelling as you re-enter the 
house that something unusual has happened while you were out; or of 
knowing exactly where to put your hand in catching a ball. Think of 
hearing—anstantly—that the sound just uttered was the sound of the 
word ‘discourse’ and not the words ‘joy’ or ‘movie’, nor any of an 
enormous oumber of other vocal sounds, both words and non-words, 
you would also hear immediately they were uttered. 


We relate to the world in and through language, certainly. The point of 
these foregoing questions and promptings is neither to quarrel with that 
nor even to deny the extent to which language affects and transforms our 
other capacities. It is only to point out that as well as through language, 
through discursively structured and propositional belief, we relate to the 
world through a whole battery of other skills, perceptual and practical. 
We ‘move within’ these also; they are as indispensable as language to our 
modes of receiving and conceiving nearly any sort of reality. To speak as 
if language were the all-embracing, absolutely sovereign medium of 
cognition and awareness, always ‘vocabularies’, ‘metaphors’, ‘beliefs’ and 
such forming the prism (prison?) between us and any outer light; to say, as 
Rorty does discussing Heidegger, that ‘there 1s no nonlinguistic access to 
Being’}'— this seems at least one-sided. Might we not say just as well that 
there is no non-perceptual access to Being? Which, bearing in mind the 
consequences and products of abstraction, analysis and deep theory, 
would be equally one-sided and, not to beat about the bush, probably 
false. 


A second question now, on the subject of metaphors. Yes, this is what 
picturing and representation are, they are only metaphors for knowledge 
or truth. As such they do have their limitations. But do they not also have 
their uses? I say, for example, knowing or believing it to be so, ‘Richard 
Rorty is in the vicinity. Please find hım; he looks like this.’ I hold up my 
copy of Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity, bearing a photograph of Rorty on 
its front cover. What tool or implement would serve as effectively? Or 
consider how the jury’s verdict in a courtroom might depend upon, or 
appear dubious ın the light of, the video evidence of some relevant 
episode. Giving a description ces be like showing a picture. “The town 
hall 1s a white building fronted by columns, with a central clock tower; it 
looks out over a tree-lined square.’ Or: “They forced him to the ground 
and beat him repeatedly with their batons.’ Having this sort of 
description, you are more like someone with an actual photograph or 
piece of film than you are like someone with an implement or with 
nothing at all. Then again, conversation and tool-using are also in the 
present context only metaphors. Whatever they may help to illuminate, 


3° BHO, p. 37- 
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they have limitations of their own. Exclusively by conversation ın a sealed 
room, a group of people will never be able to discover what is going on in 
Bosnia. And persons, as Rorty himself insists, are separable from the 
tools, ın a way that they are not separable from the languages, they use. ?* 


So picturing (or mirroring, or vision) is not an adequate metaphor for all 
the characteristics and practices of knowledge. But that is because no single 
metaphor will do. Knowledge is swi pemerts. It does have, nevertheless, its 
representational and its observational moments, as well as its conver- 
sational and transformational ones. And metaphors of representation and 
correspondence, their limitations as metaphors notwithstanding, do at 
least preserve the sense of something independent out there beyond the 
representational process or artefact itself, and of knowledge or belief as 
different from but related to it, not wholly internalized or self-enclosed. 
They preserve the sense that, as Thomas Nagel has written, ‘Language 
reaches beyond itself .. .”53 


My third question, then, has to do with this ‘beyond’, and ıt can be 
approached by way of the conversational metaphor. Conversation, as it 
happens, secretes an element, its own constantly recurring moment, of 
confrontation (in the sense of interaction) with reality. For if the stuff of 
conversation 1s words, these must be exchanged back and forth by the use 
of hearing and vision or else of touch. To put it otherwise, you may ‘get 
at’ the world mostly through language, but it 18 equally the case that you 
can only ‘get at’ language through the world: via the shapes and the noises 
which we employ as words. Why not take żbss as your starting point, and 
then make language rather than the Way The World Is vanishingly small 
in relation to the other? If you could not know through confrontation 
with reality, then nor could you know, either, through conversation with 
your peers, since you would have no means of knowing what they had 
written or said. You would have no access to anybody’s words. However 
much language and vocabularies and metaphors are the medium and 
compose the substance of knowledge or belief, they should not be 
allowed to get above themselves when it is the perception of shapes and 
sounds, that impressive practical ability instantly to recognize and tell 
these apart, which 1s the modest but ever-present companion of language 
itself. It puts on fewer airs. But it is the factotum, so to say, without which 
all language, as well as the best and worst of metaphors, would be lost. 


Now, there 1s here what I believe to be a cogent argument against theses 
of the sort, ‘no such thing as the way the thing is in itself or as the ‘way the 
world is apart from our descriptions of it ın language’.*4 The argument in 
a nutshell is that conversation as between separate intelligences itself 
presupposes a structured and differentiated segment of public ‘matter’ 
between them, independently of their jointly finding or deciding or 
agreeing that it is so structured and differentiated. The point 1s that in 
order jointly to find, decide, agree or indeed disagree about anything, 
those intelligences, the persons communicating, need what I shall call 
tokens—shapes, noises, gestures—to be the bearers of their differen- 


3* COP, p. xm. 
33 Thomas Nagel, The View from Nowhere, Oxford 1986, p. 108. 
34 See text to notes 8 and 11 above 
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tiated meanings. For instance, and paring things down rather for 
simplicity of exposition, they will need tokens of affirmation and 
negation. Any old couple would do: respectively, a nod and a shake of the 
head, a tree and a fish, * and @, ‘ooh’ and ‘ah’, ‘yes’ and ‘no’. But the 
parties to the conversation would not be able jointly and consistently to 
identify or agree as being different, tokens which were not actually 
different. One cannot make sense of that idea: of what it is they would then 
be doing and of bow they would be managing to do it. 


The argument says, in other words, that differences between the shapes 
and sounds (or whatever) employed as meaning-tokens cannot be such 
only through perception or by convention. How would this work? The 
conversing parties jointly and systematically find sets of similarities and 
differences within, or else they agree to treat as such sets of similarities and 
differences ... what? Undifferentiated sameness? An altogether fluid and 
unstable chaos? How do they pick out what to register or agree as being 
different from or similar to anything else, never mind how get the success 
rate they get in mutually consistent identifications? Notice that this 
argument does not trade on any assumption that the tokens are natural 
objects. They may in principle be any kind of thing: gestures, artefacts, 
conventional shapes, instrumental sounds. The point is only that, come 
into being as they may, they must form a field of objective similarities and 
differences if they are to be usable as a medium of communication. 


Where one view, therefore, 18 that language’s sovereignty over all access 
to the world means there cannot be a way things are just in themselves, the 
argument put here 1s that there wast be a segment of the world which is 
already—n itself, and however we may then further construct or 
conceptualize that world—structured, somewhat stable and differen- 
tiated. Otherwise language across a public space with shared symbols 
would be impossible. But if there must be such a segment of reality, then 
there cas be other such segments of it, simply there the way they are, 
irrespective of how or even whether we talk or think about them. There 
not only can be other such segments. Here, too, there must be—at least if 
my argument is good. For this argument can be generalized, beyond those 
specific differentiations involved ın having separate meaning-tokens, to 
other kinds of differentiation beside. It cannot of course be extended to all 
other kinds of them, since there are some in which the differences are 
wholly linguistic-conventional: as is the difference between a Tuesday and 
a Friday, or between the owner and any non-owner of a piece of property; 
between the powers of a pawn and the powers of a rook; between the 
status of being the first and that of being the last letter ın an alphabet; and 
between being the capital of a country and being some other place in it. It 
may be said even of differences like these, however, ın which ıt 1s the 
convention that makes the whole difference, that in order to mark them as 
differences we need the different marks. So that in fact the trail of the 
world’s serpent is on all human conversation. 


Well, this is if the argument is good. And maybe it isn’t good, nor any of 
its preceding sister arguments and questions either. In that case I hope 
there are better arguments, more telling or pertinent questions, to the 
same sort of end, because if not, the umplications are worrying. Or so I 
shall now try to show by coming back to the issue of relativism. I want to 
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explore the internal configuration of some of Rorty’s ideas as they relate 
to this issue. 


Relativism 


Rorty regularly disavows relativism. He does not, he asserts, hold every 
belief about a topic to be as good as every other. It is a viewpoint he 
knows to be self-refuting.}’ Nobody, indeed, could fairly or sensibly 
doubt that he does regard some beliefs as better than others. He so regards 
a secular outlook, for example, vis-a-vis a religious one.’ What ıs less 
clear is what he offers that would make any ranking of beliefs more than an 
arbitrary, unarguable preference. To forestall predictable ‘misreadings’ 
here, be ıt noted that this 1s not a quest on my part for an easy criterion or 
rule that will generate for us the One Right Answer or Only Truth. It is a 
search merely for indices and guidelines enabling us to make a case of 
some kind: always tentative and provisional, with its own problems and 
uncertainties despite anything that might be said ın 1ts favour, but 
nevertheless, as things currently stand, a case—1n the way of reasons for 
thinking that this or that view is better than this or that other one, and for 
thinking, more importantly, that there are some views which are seriously 
worse. 


It is a strange notion of relativism to propose that just having some 
ranking of viewpoints avoids it If the ranking 1s no more than an 
unreasoned preference (as with a matter of taste such as a preference for 
cheese over marmalade), or if it can be grounded on considerations 
recognized only by those sharing the same preference, then there is no 
common terrain or set of standards on or by which to reason and compare 
as between the viewpoints being ranked The preference itself becomes ın 
effect 1ts own reason. While that may leave you and me or anybody with 
the view(s) deemed better by each one, for any non-monolithic xs there 1s 
merely the bunch of preferences. Without common means of judgement, 
public to the human intelligence, matters of truth and knowledge can then 
be assessed only relative to each private, or sectional, or culturally specific 
‘point of view’. That looks like a passable definition of the relativist 
predicament. I shall take up two types of relevant theme from Rorty’s 
work: a) one in which he appears simply to concede his conviction of an 
absence of compelling general criteria for the ranking of viewpoints and 
beliefs; and b) another which may seem to offer us a route away from the 
thoroughgoing relativism this implies, but which turns out upon 


inspection not to do so. 


a) Rorty himself insists that alternative ‘final vocabularies’ as he calls 
them, competing language games, opposed intellectual worlds, are 
incommensurable. There are no neutral criteria or grounds or reasons to 
be had for adjudicating between them. We lack ways of arguing in favour 
of one and against another that are non-circular. This incommensurability 
applies, for instance, in the case of Galileo and Cardinal Bellarmine on the 
disposition of the heavens or movement of the planets.>7 As is only logical 


35 cop, pp. 166—7; ORT, pp. 23-4, 202. 
36 cop, p. XXXVI; ORT p. 202. 
37 PMN, pp. 328-33, 364; COP, pp. xli, 191; CI8, pp. s. 9, 48, 73, 80; BHO, p. 121. 
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Rorty then often forswears, or so he says, the use of argument in his own 
behalf. With regard to the philosophical viewpoints he puts on offer, he 
will not argue, he tells us; rather he will change the subject. What, on his 
own account of things, he also does is to try to make the vocabulary he 
prefers Jok better than the vocabulary of objection to it. Thus: 


Conforming to my own precepts, I am not going to offer arguments 
against the vocabulary I want to replace. Instead I am going to try 
to make the vocabulary I favour look attractive by showing how ıt 
may be used to describe a variety of topics. 


And: 


So my strategy will be to try to make the vocabulary ın which these 
objections are phrased look bad, thereby changing the subject... 3* 


It should be noted, however, that Rorty thinks that ‘anything can be made 
to look good or bad by being redescribed’. There is no real standard ın the 
matter of better and worse descriptions: ‘... although the thoroughgoing 
tronist can use the notion of a “better description”, he has no criterion for 
the application of this term.’39 I come back to that last point shortly. 


But it is a puzzling business, this trying to make ‘look’ good. I am not 
alone among Rorty’s readers in finding that, his disclaimers notwith- 
standing, he does give every appearance of arguing for his positions, 
much as other writers do. Arguing is the way, precisely, in which he seeks 
to make an intellectual position look good—or bad. He does it generally 
by means that are very familiar: putting forward a consideration here, 
giving a countering reason there, claiming of an idea that ıt does not make 
sense, attempting to demonstrate that it does not, and so on. Why not 
otherwise—if it really is about looks and not about arguments—simply 
try to make the view you oppose look bad by presenting your audience 
with appropmiately unflattering pisteres of it? Who knows, but perhaps 
there 1s something like this involved in the suggestion that people of 
foundationalist inclination really yearn still for the comforts to be derived 
from belief in a divinity.# In any case, we may move on. In the style and 
spint of Rorty’s conversation that kind of thing does not (as with others 
of similar mind whom one might think of here it does) have an inordinate 
place. The significant point in the present context 1s that if we take him at 
his word on the subject of incommensurable vocabularies or language 
games, of anything being able to be made to look good or bad by means of 
a redescription, it would seem to follow that we lack non-arbitrary 
grounds for distinguishing between better views and worse ones. 


b) I move on to themes which might be read as taking us away from out- 
and-out relativism. One of them is the theme of coping, or ‘instrumental’ 
success.*’ On occasion Rorty presents this notion ın terms suggesting that 
it might give us a way of distinguishing cognitively better from 


3* CIs, Pp. 9, 44; COP, p XIV; 

39 CIs, pp. 73, 99; and see also pp 9, 113. 
4° See, for example, crs, p. 45. 

4! See ORT, p 193. 


cognitively worse, as when he says that ‘modem science does not enable 
us to cope because ıt corresponds, it just plain enables us to cope’. But 
the impression 1s misleading. Were anyone to conclude from this that it is, 
then, coping rather than correspondence with fact which 1s the standard 
for ranking theories or beliefs, they would be too hasty. For ‘just plain’ 
enabling us to cope is not a concept available to Rorty, as he must be 
aware. There are at least two reasons why it 1s not. First—and as he is 
aware—there 1s a plurality of different purposes against which to estimate 
whether or not any theory, belief or language game helps us to cope.*? 
Second, even for some one given purpose, it would not be credible in 
view of the rest of what he thinks for him to offer coping in or toward that 
purpose as a logically basic, would-be objective datum. What counts as 
coping or working, as instrumental success, must be also for its part 
subject to interpretation, to belief-laden, language-governed understand- 
ing. We have it indeed from Rorty himself that anything can be made to 
look, not only good or bad, but also ‘useful or useless’, by being 
redescribed +4 


Coping, therefore, does not take us away from, ıt leads us back into, the 
incommensurability of alternative vocabularies. Appearing to furnish by 
implication some neutral yardstick,* it actually poses as its own question: 
coping with, or in, what? Here Rorty may allow himself sometimes to say 
‘coping with the world’. But coping and not coping with the world are 
themselves features of the world—of which it 1s asserted that there 18 not a 
Way It Is apart from our descriptions of it. With the powers imputed by 
him to description, anything must also be construable, presumably, as 
(useful) coping or as (useless) failure to cope. 


These are not conclusions merely foisted on Rorty against his own 
intended meaning. They are inferences I think he would willingly 
embrace. It is altogether in their spirit that he should speak in one place, 
for example, of ‘the laissez-faire attitude that sees religion and science as 
alternative ways of solving life’s problems, to be distinguished by success 
or failure, rather than rationality or irrationality’. Approving this laissez- 
faire attitude, the attitude of the ‘holistic pragmatist’, he goes on to speak 
likewise of ‘adopt[ing] naturalism without thinking of ourselves as more 
rational than our theistic friends’.47 Commendable as the sentiment may 
be by way of commitment to a pluralist social ethic or principle of 
personal conduct or both, does it not cast ın another light Rorty’s effort to 
present the philosophical realist, the foundationalist, in the guise of 
someone with a ‘religious need’—for comfort and metaphysical reassur- 
ance? If coping is the name of the game and if ıt helps some people, in 
coping, to look for and find such comfort, then the game 1s over, surely. 
Why use the beliefs of these people in invidious comparisons? You know, 


£ cop, p. xvii. 

43 See cis, pp. 115-16; ORT, p. 60; EHO, pp 127, 132-3; FEM, Pp. 4; WAR, p. 41. 
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4) See Putnam, Reesen, Truth and History, pp. 117-18; Roy Bhaskar, Philosophy and 
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seekers after divinity and all that. Unless there 1s another covert, and 
covertly realist, set of rules, according to which one may continue to play 
on the idea that ıt is weak and self-deluding to take comfort from... what 
isn’t really there. 


Or,-putting aside this comparison now and treating the beliefs of the 
philosophical realist in their own right, as separable from a belief in gods, 
one might consider whether the coping theme does not render Rorty’s 
anti-foundationalist position self-refuting (in another way than the one he 
anticipates and tries to counter by rejecting the relativist label). I do 
believe a pretty good case can be made, anyway, for the view that ıt 
enables most people to cope better with the world if they permit 
themselves to think that there are some ways it 18 apart from their, or our, 
descriptions of it. The people whom this kind of thought enables to cope 
better include Richard Rorty himself, a matter to which I return in section 
I. 


Coherence 


A second theme we might consider as possibly providing a route away 
from cognitive relativism, 1s that of coherence. If accurate representation 
is for Rorty a vain image of the point of intellectual enquiry, the ambition 
of overall coherence better characterizes it. One should, or one can, he 
holds, try ‘to make one’s web of belief as coherent, and as perspicuously 
structured, as possible’. He sees himself, indeed, as one of those 
philosophers ‘who think of rationality as simply the attempt at such 
coherence.’4* To the extent that he would want to give it this kind of 
honoured place ın his thinking, however, the exigency of coherence just 
seems to be there in Rorty, as it were primitively, like some original 
‘essence’ of sound thought. To be sure, one important way amongst 
others of discriminating better from worse in intellectual matters is to 
attend to the degree of mutual consistency of the theses, propositions or 
beliefs in any given ensemble of them. All the same, his readers might care 
to ponder why such a norm should matter to someone holding Rorty’s 
other views. 


In John Fowles’s novel, The French Lieutenant s Woman, we are offered two 
different endings which are, speaking pedantically, mutually incompat- 
ible. In my own experience, readers of the book do not on this account 
describe it as incoherent. In a historical or social-scientific work, on the 
other hand, they might well so describe a similar sort of thing. Why 
should they do that? Could we not simply agree, within the community of 
scholarship in question, to transfer these other ‘looser’, or these different, 
these literary, norms to the study of social and historical realities; 
henceforth allowing that the same particular event might both have 
occurred and not occurred, that more general explanatory hypotheses 
might be entertained simultaneously presupposing the occurrence and 
non-occurrence of the one event or presence and absence of a given 
person at an identical place, and so forth? 


# tums, p. 117. And cf. ORT, p. 106; EHO, p. 30. 
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That it cannot—1f it cannot—simply be agreed to proceed in this freer 
spirit would seem to suggest that we do labour here under a constraint: an 
external or an internal constraint, but in any case more than merely 
facultative or acceptable with our community. It could be that there 1s 
something about the nature of the realities forming the object of historical 
and social-scientific enquiry, or it could be that there is something about 
the way we, human beings, apprehend them, something that cannot 
accommodate the kind of simultaneity or conjunction we call a 
‘contradiction’. No matter. Either way or both, the coherentist philoso- 
pher has upon his hands what he had hoped to be nd of, constraining 
‘rational’ conversation, culturally specific as ıt may be. He has a nature of 
the realities, or a nature of logical thought; and, from this last, some 
general features of the human mind, and perhaps therefore something of a 
human nature. He has, borribils dictu, foundations. Or, then again, maybe 
he does not. Maybe we coxdd just agree—without loss, without sacrificing 
the means towards better and against worse views—to transfer the freest, 
the most anarchic, norms to the study of history and society. 


Rorty owes us, 1n sum, an explanation for any putatively general exigency 
of coherence. Otherwise coherence itself can only ever be at most a name 
for the internal rules, the localized forms, of a given vocabulary or 
language game. It, too, would be unable to settle anything as between 
language games. Could it be because he senses or even thoroughly 
appreciates this that Rorty is, in another voice, apparently not so taken 
with coherence after all? Coherence for him, it sometimes seems, 18 a 
matter only of presentation. The distinction between the rational and the 
non-rational, upheld and defended at need, can also be made light of when 
the time 1s right. So: 


The tronist thinks that such arguments—logical arguments—are 
all very well in their way, and useful as expository devices, but in the 
end not much more than ways of getting people to change their 
practices without admitting they have done so. 


Again: 


Nor is there [‘in the ironist view’] much occasion to use the 
distinctions between logic and rhetoric ... or between rational and 
nonrational methods of changing other people’s minds.49 


This is (as one might say) coherent with the advertised Rortian self-denial 
in respect of the use of argument. 


We have reached a convenient juncture at which to raise a question some 
might think pressing. The question is this. Is there any point in engaging 
critically with the work of a writer subscribing to opinions like the ones 
jast quoted? Does it make sense to argue with the views of the self- 
proclaimed tronist who forswears the use of argument himself? Could it 
matter, inside the language games of ironists and pragmatists or of ‘post’-. 
ists, all this exploration of the relations, whether of umplication or self- 
contradiction, between the ironist’s various positions, this sustained 


49 CIS, pp. 78, 83. 
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interest ın precisely their internal coherence, more generally this 
contention with them, now over one issue and now over another? 


I am not entirely sure of the answer, frankly. For on the one hand, and 
taking the question first ad personam, Rorty himself does keep coming 
back with declarations about, seemingly, the value of coherence. It is a 
persistent emphasis of his, a repeated commitment.’° In line with it, he has 
lately confessed himself hurt by the imputation to him of a certain 
frivolity: that he will ‘say anything to get a gasp’.’* On the other hand, he 
does regularly give out signals of an opposite kind as well, signals tending 
to demote logical argument, or argument, period. And the suggestion 
which he reports as being hurtful to him 1s itself testimony that there are 
other of his readers than this one who find that he can be rather cavalier. 


Perhaps I will just leave it here that, in so far as Rorty cares to present his 
moral and political ideas as coherent, and ın so far as he does do, willy- 
nilly, what many people would call arguing for them, I care to engage 
with those ideas on the same basis; trying to show, by argument, where I 
think they are not coherent or are questionable in some other way. And in 
so far as Rorty and others who share his attitude do not care for any of 
this, that is, of course, their right. There 1s a gesture I cherish, which I 
remember my friend David Sanders going through from time to time: a 
gradual, a prolonged, extending of the arms, with simultaneous 
shrugging of the shoulders and appropriate facial expression, displaying 

. what exactly? ... a put-upon fortitude, and lingering, resigned 
perplexity; and saying, approximately (or this is how I always construed 
it), ‘So, what can you do?” The description, though, doesn’t really give you 
the thing fully. You would need to ses it. Anyway, ın so far as there are 
those who do not care for argument and the like—that. 


And, whether they care for argument or not, one may still try to suggest 
to anyone interested, why making light of rational methods of discourse, 
why making all truth and coherence relative to competing language 
games, is not the best way of defending humane democratic values. 


Ill. The World Lost and Found 


I now do what is seldom done in this sort of matter, so far as I am aware. 
Moving forward under the simple assumption that Rorty means what he 
says, I take the anti-realist pronouncements at face value. 


If there is no truth, there 1s no injustice. If truth is wholly relativized or 
internalized to a language game, final vocabulary, framework of 
instrumental success, culturally specific set of beliefs or practice of 
justification, there is no injustice. 


Let me begin here. An insistent, recurring, feature in the testimony of 
victims of great injustice is: bear witness. One Ali Bourequat comes out of 
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a Moroccan jail after nineteen years without charge or trial, having 
suffered severe tortures. I have only one passion, he says, truth.’* 
Another, Jacob Celemenski, Holocaust survivor, writes, “Today Iam one 
of the survivors. For twenty years I have constantly heard within my 
mind the very cry of the murdered: Tell it to the world!’5} This is the cry of 
the Holocaust dead, and it is the burden also of those who have managed 
to survive them. It 1s: ‘remember and tell, remember and tell.’54 It is the 
reported last words of the historian Simon Dubnow: ‘shreibt xm farshreib?’ 
(write and record).’’ It 1s: “You must get out of here alive, you must bear 
witness to our suffering.’ It is: ‘to dream and pray for the day to come 
when I could go free and tell the world, “This is what I saw with my own 
eyes...” It 1s: ‘to show the world what I had seen and lived through, on 
behalf of the millions who had seen it also—but could no longer speak.’5° 


Primo Levi, the century’s best known and perhaps also wisest witness of 
this, its most infamous enormity, has given us some reflections on the 
figure of the witness. In a chapter entitled “The Memory of the Offence’, 
he discusses the intricate nature of memory, its now shifting or fading, its 
now misleadingly fixed, forms. He searches to capture the subtleties and 
the difficulty of remembering well, and the ease as well as self-serving 
deceptions—as amongst the generality of perpetrators—in remembering 
badly. It begins, the remembering badly, with the very crime perpetrated, 
clouded as it was in secrecy and euphemism, ‘the entire history of the brief 
“millennial Reich” . . . a war against memory, an Orwellian falsification of 
memory, falsification of reality ...”57 And then, also, Levi relates in If This 
Is A Mana dream which tormented many of the prisoners at Auschwitz: a 
dream of being at home once more and of the intense pleasure of this, of 
recounting what had befallen them—and of being met with indifference 
and disbelief on the part of friends and loved ones. In the dream itself a 
‘desolating grief’, and on waking a live residue of anguish, follow, Levi 
remembers, upon this response. ‘Why does ıt happen? Why 1s the pain of 
every day translated so constantly into our dreams, in the ever-repeated 
scene of the unlistened-to story?’5* 


‘Constantly to remind’, the Spanish writer Jorge Semprun, who was 
imprisoned at Buchenwald, says in a recent interview. ‘We have to repeat 
endlessly so that successive generations do not forget .. Historical 
memory is crucial because the experience of evil is not transferable.” The 
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experience of evil. It ıs a matter not only of the past but also of the present. 
In a report earlier this year about East Timor, John Pilger recalls Levi’s 
dream of the unlistened-to story: ‘This “radical gap” between victim and 
listener, as psychiatrists call it, may well be suffered en masse by the East 
Timorese ... “Who knows about our country?” they ask constantly. 
“Who can imagine what has happened to us??? 6 


I think one may set aside the suggestion that only some lingering 
religiosity could account for the feeling of a need and responsibility to be 
faithful to something ‘out there’, beyond the intellectual or conver- 
sational process: a ‘things as they were down there’ in Levi’s own earlier- 
quoted phrase,®' or a things as they are today somewhere else, the pre- 
given subjects indeed of belief or knowledge, of memory, of historical 
enquiry. Divinity does not come into ıt. Solidarity with other people is a 
sufficient motive. For ‘human beings clinging together against the dark’ 18 
right. Unfortunately, all too often the dark comes not from the brute 
cosmos, but from other human beings. A beginning in such cases, morally 
and politically, 1s the Wlumination of knowing what has happened, of 
knowing ‘the truth’ about it as people will sometimes oversimplifyingly 


say. 


Let ıt be clear here: I do not want to be misunderstood to be using the 
example of the Holocaust (therefore misusing 1t) to belabour someone for 
views he does not hold. I do not mean that Richard Rorty might 
overlook, belittle or deny the enormity of this experience and its 
constituent horrors. From the various references to it in his work it 1s 
clear that he does not I simply ask, in the conversational spint he himself 
sponsors, how Rorty’s positions as earlier outlined would enable him, and 
us, to discriminate better, more compelling, accounts of or claims about 
this particular segment of history from less compelling and worse ones. I 
ask if ıt is possible for him to do that without free-riding upon views he 
has seen fit to reject. 


And, to repeat the point, I discount ın asking this his frequent implication 
that foundationalists and their like must all hanker after one single correct 
account of things or version of the truth: after ‘the One Right 
Representation’, ‘The One Right Description’, ‘the necessity that inquiry 
should someday converge to a single point’, ‘the true story about how 
things are’, and so on.®} No. There will, there must, be many stories about 
this, as about any other, historical catastrophe or merely event, many 
which are viable although differing from one another. There is bound to 
be such a multiplicity of attempts, interesting and informative, persuasive 
or at least arguable, to understand and explain or just report on some 
smaller or larger aspect of it. This 1s a banality, surely, not worth too much 
of anyone’s energy—in view of the diversity of individual perspectives on 
the ‘one’ historical experience, of the immensity, in every sense, of what 
happened across a continent, of the unevenness and the gaps ın the extant 
documentation, of the sensitivities and the pain which the subject arouses. 
a 
© John Pilger, ‘The West’s Dirty Wink’, The Guardian Weeksnd, 12 February 1994. 
61 See text to n. 1 above. 

6 See text to n. 16 above. 
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It is by now a well-rehearsed theme of Holocaust research and discussion 
that there cannot be here any single, much less any obvious, way of 
writing or trying to ‘represent’ or understand; nor even a way of 
communicating fully what the vicums went through, from those who 
directly suffered it to people who did not. 


Soa plurality then, certainly, of voices and stories, of efforts to grasp and 
to convey something. Yet, when all this has been duly registered and 
emphasized, a set of questions still remains. How if at all are we able to 
speak of stories or accounts that are weaker, less good, not to be given 
credence on some point? How speak about claims and putative 
descriptions which are wrong? Can we do this without recourse to a ‘way 
things were down there’? What resources, if any, does Rorty give us? 


Inow generalize the issue. Rorty will sometimes urge upon his readers the 
idea that his ‘ironist’ outlook 1s well-suited to a democratic and liberal 
society. I think there are reasons to doubt this, and on the matter under 
discussion I believe we have one such reason. For consider the place of 
justice in any such polity. One does not have to agree with Rorty’s claim 
that ‘contemporary democratic societies are already organized around the 
need for continual exposure of suffering and injustice’; one may find it 
exaggerated and a bit complacent, if it 1s not merely hasty and ill- 
considered. But a democratic polity worth the name must, 1n any event, 
deploy some more or less effective means of redressing, and of trying to 
remove or at least diminish, various different kinds of injustice. And this 
1s a special problem for the ironist, because to do that presupposes an 
ability to get at what is, oversimplifyingly, called ‘the truth’. Note that the 
point here is not that it would follow from Rorty’s views that we could 
have many conceptions of justice, difficult to decide between. There are 
many and it zs difficult. The point is the rather more elementary one that, 
whatever the conception, to operate principles of justice, you need to 
know what has happened or 1s the case, under some passable interpre- 
tation of ıt within the multiplicity of these that there must, of course, 
always be. 


Take, for example, what we call a miscarriage of justice. What és that? 
How could ıt matter as much as we think it does if ıt were only the 
simultaneous availability of alternative stones? But on the basis of Rorty’s 
preferred notions there could always be a good story to show how 
someone had done something which, as a naive old foundationalist might 
put it, they hadn’t really done. It 1s all too easy to envisage how the story 
that they had could be good, nevertheless, in terms of its enabling some 
people to cope ın their chosen purpose, or of its being consensual 
amongst them; of its being coherent by the rules of some given language 
game or in the light of a belief which, indeed, rendered 1t coherent; or of 
1ts being simply ‘attractive’ on one or another conception of what 18 
attractive. Exactly the same goes for stories from those, often govern- 
ments, denying that they have done something dreadful to people, whose 
own experience and story if they are still able to tell one, or whose story ag 
told by others, is that they have ın fact done it (the deniers, that 1s, what 
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they deny). There are language games, language rules, within or by which 
the ‘facts’ in the story denied are not recognized or constituted as being 
‘facts’. The notion of a language game is actually rather to the point here, 
since the objectives and rules of games can be as varied as you want and 
are not bound to respect anything outside themselves. 


In either sort of case—the so-called miscarriage of justice or the alleged 
atrocity denied—the would-be victims of the injustice only have their 
story, and there ıs another story in town. How could this matter? How 
could it matter if there were no ‘way things really are (or were)’ in the 
given case? But Rorty cannot fall back, remember, on any ‘way things 
really are (or were)’ in order to favour, or to ‘privilege’, one story over 
another. 


So much for justice. I shall not waste any time showing how the line of 
thought can be extended. Democracy? Well, were the elections free and 
fair or were they ngged? Freedom? Rorty 1s a proponent of free and open 
debate. He ıs now given to suggesting, even, that we should be ‘content to 
call “true” whatever the upshot of such encounters [free and open ones] 
turns out to be’. So If we all silence her ın what »s all agree was a free 
and open encounter, wes it a free and open encounter? How should we go 
about determining that? Are there no facts of the matter in the matter of 
how free she was to speak? And if there are not, does the availability of 
divergent stories about ıt matter? Is this not just healthily pluralistic, 
chiming in with a spirit of ony and play? 


Enough. By now there will almost certainly be readers who feel Iam up to 
no good. I must be doing something wrong. It cannot be what Rorty 
really thinks, surely, these inferences and constructions of mine. Here, I 
could just take the option of responding that, 1f it comes to that, how 
could there be a what-Rorty-really-thinks, since there is for him no 
‘really’? But I decline this option. I do not, for my own part, find ıt a useful 


way of speaking. 
Obvious Facts 


Maybe it 1sn’t what he really thinks. For he avails himself often enough of 
ordinary (and dare one say it, realist) ‘fact’ and ‘truth’ talk. Here are a few 
points. Rorty appears to allow significant weight to ‘the principle that a 
notorious liar’s reports do not count as evidence’. He makes reference 
to—as part of the ‘relatively sumple and obvious side of morality’ which 
‘swings free of ... metaphysics’—the precept that ‘instructs us to tell the 
truth’. He implies in passing that there might be a legitimate question 
about the ‘accuracy’ of a commentator’s description vis-a-vis the 
intentions of the author commented upon (Derrida, as it happens). He 
says that the conviction that “the standard “bourgeois freedoms”? are a 
necessary prerequisite for giving everybody a chance at self-creation is 
based, not on any universalist belief, but ‘on nothing more profound than 
the historical facts ...°7 And he says that: 


a aa 
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a lot of [social and economic] repression 1s so blatant and obvious 
that it does not take any great analytic skills or any great 
philosophical self-consciousness to see what is going on ... to 
notice that millions of children in American ghettos gtew up 
without hope while the us government was preoccupied with 
making the rich richer—with assuring a greedy and selfish middle 
class that it was the salt of the earth. 


In similar vein, he invokes ‘facts about economic oppression or class 
struggle’—like ‘the impossibility of feeding countries like Haitt and Chad 
except by massive charity which the rich nations are too selfish to 
provide’, and ‘the unbreakable grip of the rich or the military on the 
governments of most of the Third World’—facts which the ‘vocabulary 
of social democratic politics’ in some sort suffices to describe, apparently, 
without need of ‘theoretical reflection’ or ‘further sophistication by 
philosophers’. In the explanation of ‘well-known fact[s]’ like these, ‘we 
need no fancier theoretical notions than “greed”, “selfishness”, and 
“racial prejudice”’, or just ‘details about the activities of, for example, the 
United Fruit Company and Anaconda Copper ın Washington’s corridors 
of power’. They are facts which belong together with what Rorty calls ° 
the ‘unphilosophical, straightforwardly empirical, question’ of whether 
Soviet imperialism was a threat.” 


I remind readers that with Galileo and the Church, the issue of the 
movement of the planets, there we had incommensurable vocabularies. 
But with these kinds of issue, the understanding of words and actions, 
social practices and structures—with the likes of ‘What was it you were a 
witness to?’ or ‘What was his part in it?’; with ‘What did Derrida intend”; 
with what are the preconditions of general self-creation, and what the 
symptoms and the causes of economic and social oppression, and what the 
determinants and the proofs of impenalist interference or of great-power 
menace—here we have simple matters of truth and lies, and we have facts 
which are obvious, indeed blatant (the social world now standing up and 
positively clamoxring to be known as what it is). Here we have 
‘straightforwardly’ empirical questions. 


So what is this all about? I shall offer two suggestions, exploring one of 
them only briefly, the other at greater length. The first is that this kind of 
‘fact? talk is precisely inverted-comma talk, a species of everyday 
shorthand. Rorty has recourse to a familiar way of speaking but, any 
appearance to the contrary notwithstanding, he means to say only that 
these are obvious facts from within a given vocabulary or language game 
in which they are constituted as facts. He uses the terminology of obvious 
fact for convenience, presuming to address perhaps, or at least leaning 
toward, a certain kind of interlocutor. But he does not forget in doing this 
that the terminology of matters of fact is an ‘unfortunate relic of 
metaphysical thought’, and that there is sof any way things just blatantly 
are, apart from all description. Nor does he forget that anything can be 
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made to look good by being redescribed, and that the competing outlooks 
and vocabularies in which description and redescription go on are 
incommensurable. He speaks, ın short, a familiar language, one of ‘So it 
just obviously 1s’; but he does so taking the whole ironist-pragmatist 
position as read and put now in parenthesis, its work of giving this 
familiar language another, less familiar sense already done. 


In that case we may move on and I shall do so. For Rorty would then 
really mean what I have taken him to mean, it is his talk rather of obvious 
facts which 1s misleading, and all the important questions remain. There 
would be no injustice; there would be only stories of injustice and other 
stories. But we have no common ground or criteria by which to rank these 
different stories. All we have is the multiplicity of human purposes and of 
ways of describing them, a sort of double superabundance ın terms of 
which to decide what 1s coherent, what is useful and what is coping. But 
what is a Jie in such a universe? Come on, if it enables anyone to cope. (I 
take it there is no need here to deal with the consideration that it might 
enable this only at the cost of covering up or perpetrating a hurt to 
someone else. ‘Covering up’ 1s a what-really-happened kind of notion, 
bound under anti-foundationalist assumptions to be transmuted into 
something like: telling a different story from the other one. ‘Perpetrating’, 
likewise, is such a story amongst other stories. Come on, if ıt enables 
anyone to cope.) ` 


My second suggestion cuts the other way. It is that, contrary to what I 
have been assuming in this section with regard to his anti-realist 
pronouncements, Rorty does sof always mean what he says—just ın so far 
as he also takes back what he says. One way and another, this second 
suggestion 1s, he takes the anti-realist stuff back. Thus, a Way The World 
Is, renounced by him ın the most emphatic terms, simply reappears under 
other names: among them causation. Causation, he tells us following 
Donald Davidson, ‘is not under a description.’ It seems, after all, that 
‘there are objects which are caxsally independent of human beliefs and 
desires’, or whose ‘causal powers’ are; and that through epochal historical 
changes of language and belief ‘the same causal forces’ persist. Now, it is 
true that Rorty is careful in saying this to explain that ‘facts’, on the other 
hand, falling within the scope of language games and their rules, are 
something else than these ‘unmediated causal forces’, ‘this nonlinguistic 
brutality’.”* Fine. He 1s perfectly free to have it so. Out there, then, and 
unmediated, not facts, but causation, objects, causal forces. Out there, 
nevertheless, there is again, restored to us, something sounding mighty 
like the thing overtly denied: an extra-linguistic, extra-discursive domain 
or (in what he elsewhere refers to as being ‘no more than outdated 
rhetoric’) ‘an objective public world... not of our making’. There 1s once 
more, as we were told also there was not, ‘something precontextual’; 
‘something which is what it is apart from language, apart from any 
description’.7} In a messy compromise between one of the terms Rorty 
uses and the one he refuses for it, there 1s what I shall henceforth call a 
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brute facticity, albeit its name, by him, not the Way The World Is, but 
rather Causation and Causal Powers and Causal Forces. 


This affirmation by Rorty of such a brute facticity forms part of a more 
general trope: the rejection of idealism. One might have thought that if 
there 1s not—as on the face of it in the anti-realist formulations there 1s 
not—a way things are or the world ıs apart from any description, this 
would have to mean that differently conceived or described worlds are 
different worlds. It is not so, however. Rorty disparages the view that, for 
example, Aristotle and Galileo lived in different worlds;74 he ‘wholehear- 
tedly assents’ to the thesis that ‘most of the world 1s as it is whatever we 
think about ıt’; he is not in sympathy with any ‘notion of nature as 
malleable to thought.” No, ‘the world is out there ... it is not our 
creation ... most things in space and time are the effects of causes which 
do not include human mental states.’ 


But how could Rorty know any of this? In terms ofall we have seen him to 
be so insistent about, how can he, coherently, even say ıt, when according 
to him we have no way of comparing the world as sf 1s with what we thk 
about the world? If we cannot compare our beliefs with something which 
is not a belief, if we can only compare languages and metaphors with one 
another, not with anything beyond language, if in ‘the view of 
philosophers whom Rorty commends for it one should ‘refuse to contrast 
the world with what the world 1s known as’, how can he, coherently, 
purport to speak about how the world is—whether the same or different, 
malleable or not, our creation or the effect of causes having nothing to do 
with our mental states—just and precisely ‘whatever we think about 1t’, 
which 1s to say irrespective of or apart from all the various and changing 
human conceptions of ıt? 


I think the answer to this question is the one I anticipated in the last 
section. Like most people, Rorty needs some terms for the brute facticity 
of things, and 1f he cannot have this coherently, then incoherently it must 
be. For without ıt he cannot cope. He cannot cope with the overwhelming 
wave of paradox and absurdity which will follow upon losing the world, - 
losing it, so to say, ‘behind’ one’s beliefs about or languages describing... 
the world. He cannot cope with explaining how, if there 1s not something 
which 1s what it 1s apart from any description, there could then be 
something which pre-existed all description; as to the best of our 
knowledge there is. Rorty himself names what it is he wants to avoid. He 
says it ts absurd ‘that we make objects by using words’.” He takes his 
distance from the ‘people nowadays who owlishly inform us “philosophy 
has proved” that language does not refer to anything nonlinguistic, and 
thus that everything one can talk about 1s a text’. Such claims, he says, 
‘falsely infer from “We can’t think without concepts, or talk without 
words” to “We can’t think or talk except about what has been created by 
our thought or talk”.’79 It ıs not clear to me, however, that there 18 a 
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difference that makes any difference between the absurdity and false 
inference identified by him here and the sort of formulas he himself goes 
in for, to the effect that one cannot compare a belief with a non-belief, or 
that one can only compare languages and metaphors with one another. 


Knowledge of what has come to be called the Holocaust did not originate 
out of a comparison only between beliefs. It ardse from simple 
observation: by the victims themselves, of the things they actually saw, 
heard, felt, smelled—killings and brutalities ‘beyond belief’, gas 
chambers, corpses, chimneys; by bystander witnesses who also saw some 
part of what was done to the victims; in due course by soldiers with the 
liberating armies, journalists, cameramen, politicians. But what was seen 
and heard, what was witnessed, was not a belief about, not a name for, not 
a description or an interpretation or a concept of, a mass killing process 
and its products. It was the thing itself, your actual referent. It was the 
killing, the violence, the dead, the places and the means and the remains of 
it. Even at a further remove from any such object of possible enquiry, at 
the historian’s desk, or in the courtroom, directly seeing (hearing and so 
on) plays its crucial part together with any comparison between beliefs. It 
does so via the weight given to mutually corroborative or convergent 
eyewitness testimonies and to other products of first-hand observation, as 
contained for instance in contemporary records and documents. 


Anything known by people on the basis of what they have themselves 
observed is always known, to be sure, under some description and 1n the 
terms of a given vocabulary and set of concepts. It is not known, all the 
same, through a comparison of beliefs, languages or metaphors merely 
with one another. For if it is said that even what is seen and heard must be 
mediated through language and belief, and therefore we only ever have 
before us for comparison languages or beliefs, this 1s exactly on a par with 
saying that because we must talk in words, we can only talk about words. 
It is fallacious reasoning, though remarkably common. Since there is 
within some given unity or ensemble, so we will often be told, not only 
this sort of thing, but also that sort of thing, therefore there 1s only that 
sort of thing. Since there are, amongst xs buman beings, differentiating 
cultures, it follows that there is no human nature (or, in a more extreme 
variant, no nature fost court). Since access fo ths world is mediated through 
language and belief, we have access only to language and belief. Indeed? 
In that case, since access to the world 1s mediated zbroxgb language and 
belief, we have access just to what 1s out there beyond them—as through 
an ether transparent as can be—and language and belief are themselves as 
nothing. The world 1s obvious. 


But actually not. We do the best we can, trying to put together out of what 
we have the most coherent story or stories we can, always in 2 given 
vocabulary and ın terms of some preferred concepts; but also differentiat- 
ing, within what we have, as to the variable quality of it, the better and the 
worse, the more and the less certain. Under the rule or guiding ambition 
of coherence, amongst the elements to be put into coherent relationship 
are precisely the facts we know, as established with the best probability we 
can achieve, and as established by observing reality —what is out there, 
the brute facticity of it. For in the world or worlds, also, created and 
wrecked by human beings, there is a brute facticity: in the sense of causes, 
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objects, structures, events, and even of meanings and intentions, which 
can be what they are ‘whatever’ a particular enquirer, group of enquirers, 
or even generational cohort of intellectuals, may think about them. If my 
cat 1s asleep on the bed, or if a certain group of men did not plant the 
bombs they are in jail for supposedly having planted, or if the Nazis 
brought about the deaths of millions of Jews, there 1s some core ‘way 
things are’ about this, every bit as much as there is one about certain 
natural causalities stretching from Aristotle’s day to Galileo’s and 
beyond. It constrains adequate belief. 


Incommensurability: Moderate and Radical 


In any case, when all has been said, and when all to be taken back has been 
taken back, where according to Rorty do things stand on this point? Some 
meanings are pretty clearly what they are and others are rather more 
elusive. That there 1s no human nature may appear to mean that there are 
no commonly shared traits amongst human beings. Sustainable in the end 
1s something rather more modest: like that all people do not aspire to one 
very narrowly specified kind of goal, activity or character. That there 18 
not a Way The World Is can sit beside, or reduce to, that there ss one, only 
lower case: ‘nonlinguistic brutality’. So, what finally of incommensurabi- ^ 
lity, of the lack of common criteria of epistemological judgement, the 
absence of all extra-linguistic, extra-conversational constraints upon it??? 
Is this, perhaps, just what ıt 18, as stated? Or 1s it, yet once more, something 
to be ‘scaled down’—giving us, say, that in our reception and 
presentation of things, vocabularies are of some considerable importance? 
It is not easy to know. 


I explain why it 1s not easy and conclude. There are passages in Rorty’s 
writings in which tt seems that a distinction wight be acceptable to him 
along the following lines: 2 kind of brute facticity exists so long as we 
remain at the level of details; but when it comes to overall vocabularies or 
language games or theories, encompassing a multitude of details, the 
relationships between them, constitutive assumptions, meanings and 
procedures, here we are stuck with incommensurability. Incommensura- 
bility then, as one might put it, does not go all the way down. With 
particular beliefs, small, local matters within a framing outlook of 
interpretation or explanation, talk of there being correspondences with 
bits of the world may make some loose sense, and brute objects cause us to 
adopt or be justified in holding those beliefs. On the other hand, with 
whole outlooks or vocabularies themselves, no such external comparison 
and constraint apply.*' It is tempting to grasp at the possibility this may 
seem to offer of moderating Rorty’s incommensurability claims from 
their apparent radicalism and consequent relativism to something more 
manageably compatible with a notion of publicly accessible fact and 
therefore truth. There are, however, two problems about doing that. 


The first 1s a problem of Rorty exegesis. The very distinction just sketched 
on the basis of what some passages in his work seem to suggest is also, in 
other passages, opposed by him. In the context of his ‘pragmatist holism’, - 
Rorty finds dubious the distinctions between theory and evidence, 
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between questions of language and questions of fact, between human 
‘takings’ and an objective given. He proposes we might now erase ‘the 
picture which Davidson calls “the dualism of scheme and content” >t In 
that case, incommensurabılity, the lack of neutral standards or criteria as 
between different theories, languages and schemes, reaches, indeed, right 
the way down, right into all their respective details, and we have a stand- 
off of moderate and radical ‘incommensurabilisms’, vying for attention 
within the same canon. Perhaps this stand-off, however, and with it the 
exegetical problem, does not matter all that much. I offer the hypothesis in 
the light of the second problem. 


For this is how things would now appear to stand. Either 1) 
incommensurability goes all the way down and even the so-called ‘facts’ 
in dispute between competing vocabularies or language games cannot be 
adjudicated except by the competing standards of each one. Or 2) 
incommensurabulity goes only some of the way down: so that there are no 
neutral standards by which to judge the vocabularies or language games 
themselves; but at a lower level as it were, with the brute facts, these ride 
free of the effects of incommensurability. However, 2) here simply 
succumbs to a paradox of self-reference. In the account it must give of 
itself, it could not possibly have the status of a lower-level, brute fact. 
That things break down in just this rather two-tone way (up there and 
about so far, incommensurable, down here ın the lower reaches, simply 
brute), that none of the hardness at the bottom should extend, for its part, 
all the way sp and give you something against which to lean while you 
contemplate the higher theories—this would have to have, when fully 
articulated and explained, the form of a quite complex and sophisticated 
conceptualization of the universe it purports to be about. Within 2) in 
other words, 2) itself, along with 1), is of that kind, namely, opposed 
vocabularies or language games, to which incommensurability is held to 
apply. Which means that, according to 2), there are brute facts in matters 
of detail; but, according to 2) simultaneously also, the view that there are 
brute facts has no greater intellectual authority than the view that there 
are not, since ıt cannot be rationally adjudicated against it. It can be, only, 
preferred, the way you prefer one flavour of ice cream to another. 


An alternative line of thought 1s that vocabularies and language games are 
commensurable. I hope so. Because it doesn’t make a whole lot of 
difference precisely how the world 1s lost, whether quickly as in 1), or just 
a bit more slowly as in 2). Either way, if the facts are wholly internalized to 
the language game, the implications are not good. If there is no truth, 
there is no injustice. Morally and politically anything goes. There are 
appalling language games always in preparation somewhere, now as 
much as ever. They will be ‘played’ by those looking for the chance of it in 
deadly earnest. It remains to be shown that, amongst our defences against 
them, we have anything better than the concepts of a common humanity, 
of universal rights, and of reasoning together to try to discover how 
things are, in order to minimize avoidable suffering and injustice. 





t2 ont, pp 40-1, 65, 129. And cf. Jane Heal, ‘Pragmatism and Choosing to 
Believe’, in Alan Malachowski, ed., Reading Rerty, p. 104; and Putnam, Resson, 
Trath and History, pp. 118-9. 
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Frigga Haug 


The Quota Demand and 


Feminist Politics 


There is not much of a women’s movement in Germany today, ın either 
West or East. A strong backlash can be felt from the relatively united male 
sector of the population against the achievements of the women’s 
movement over the past twenty years, and also against the hopes and 
expectations of women from the former GDR. Though a very prosperous 
country, Germany faces ever growing structural unemployment, part of 
this being solved at women’s expense. The number of unemployed 
women 1s steadily increasing, and according to Der Spiegs! by May 1994 
had reached 42.8 per cent in West Germany, and 64.6 per cent in the East. 
Seventy per cent of women in work are said to receive less than 560 DM per 
month, which means they are without social secunty. It would be easy to 
go on descnbing the ever worsening conditions for women—1in 
education, in childcare, in income, in old age—1n fact everywhere. The 
crisis is striking women first. 


In this article I want to concentrate however on some of the difficulties of 
a women’s politics, and outline some surprising paradoxes for feminist 
engagement in Realpolitik. I choose the example of quota politics, the 
struggle for a certain guaranteed percentage for women in socul 
positions. Quota politics immediately sounds very boring and old- 
fashioned, yet it has become an explosive centre for all sorts of struggles in 
the last decade. Recall that the idea of winning ‘half of heaven’ for women 
was one of the original goals of the women’s movement of the late 
1960s—even if the autonomous women’s movement soon concentrated 
on fighting patriarchy as such, especially violence against women. Later, 
however, when feminism became more academic, the idea of equality was 
overruled by the politics of ‘difference’. The claim for equality was linked 
with socialist or labour politics, its underlying assumption being that 
women had lives inferior to men’s, and should seek compensation. 
Women were to get the same positions, jobs, work and opportunities as 
men. In those early days there was little attention paid to the problems 
men faced ın relation to the gendered and thus unsatisfactory pattern of 
the overall social structure—save for the proviso that capitalism had to be 
overthrown, at least for the socialist part of the women’s movement. As 
far as the feminist and autonomous wing of the movement was 
concerned, quota politics fell into oblivion. 
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In 1984, though, there was something like a feminist rush into parliament. 
Women in the Green Party successfully put through quota regulations 
that gave them 50 per cent representation in its Bundestag delegation, and 
100 per cent of its leadership. It was hoped that this example would 
encourage women 1n other parties to increase their numbers in decisive 
positions. The first sign of this came four years later, when the Social- 
Democratic Party published a complicated plan according to which 
women were to gain 40 per cent of all decision-making positions within a 
decade. This rather modest proposal only made plain how far this party 
was from a model that could be called democratic. But nonetheless ıt 
generated an uproar in the media. Every day, absurdly pugnacious articles 
would appear, aiming to stifle quota politics and accusing the spp of 
charges ranging from total stupidity, through incompetence at all levels 
(especially economic), to betraying the ideals of the French Revolution. I 
shall return to this later. 


Whereas women are generally rather invisible ın the mass media, we 
suddenly had reports every day on their virtues and vices, especially their 
lack of capability. Women seemed poised to flood society with every evil, 
accompanied by chaos and catastrophe. I wrote an analysis of this 
campaign against the seemingly innocent idea of having women 
participate in-politics in more adequate numbers, and tried to present my 
results at a large assembly of spp politicians and scholars in honour of 
Wuly Brandt’s seventy-fifth birthday ın 1989. I had condensed my 
analysis down to ten theses, but never made it further than number three. 
With the exception of two or three rather tmid women, the whole 
audience was male and stressed this by ostentatiously starting to read 
newspapers, talk to each other, walk out to get some beer, and so on. No 
one was interested in quota politics, or even in an analysis of the media 
campaign against the spp’s own decision Five years later, in April 1994, 
there was a discussion in the Bundestag on equality and equal status for 
women. The newspapers reported that this debate was held dunng the 
break, so that everyone (including the journalists) went to lunch, while a 
handful of politicians worked on some regulations, the outcome of which 
is still obscure. 


A Paradoxical Demand 


There 1s a sense in which the very demand for a quota system 1s a paradox. 
It means asking in the name of equality for genuine equality among 
equals, thus presuming an inequality that has to be adjusted; inevitably 
this demand comes up against the implicit consensus that equality already 
exists, laid down as it 1s in the constitution. At the same time ıt is obvious 
that true equality between men and women who are unequal 1s neither 
possible nor really desirable. This ıs a horrific state for any politics of 
equality, as nothing approaching hegemonic consent to such e politics 1s 
likely to be gained, either among men or among women. 


It 1s not surprising, therefore, that there has been scarcely any success with 
quota politics in the last ten years On the contrary, an ongoing campaign 
in the media ıs still waged against such institutionalized forms of 
promoting equality between women and men. Its latest interventions 
propagate a new image of self-confident women who rely much more on 
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their sexy bodies, and seck success in fashion rather than bothering about 
politics. This new woman is a weapon against the old grey-haired 
women’s movement, and against the recent women’s strike—pleasure 
and desire against boredom and effort. 


It ıs quite obvious that we don’t need any quota regulations for sex; and 
sex ıs much more fascinating than quota politics. The way that men write 
about female politicians, or competent women whom they respect, 
immediately betrays a rejection of equality. This is usually by referring to 
such women as not being a ‘quota woman’, not needing any ‘quota 
support’, but rather being skilled or capable, working like a man, and so 
on. You can hear in the background the echo that this 1s not a usual 
position for women, so that quotas for decision-making positions in the 
economy, politics, science or skilled jobs would mean a kind of 
overthrow of existing values. 


We need not be astonished, therefore, that there is also a remarkable 
discussion, going back to the 19703 ın the United States, as to whether a 
quota system can be morally grounded. Among other things, this shows 
that the quota problem 1s not just a minor question of distribution, but 
that, as usual when we are dealing with gender, what we are facing here is 
a general question of ethics; questioning the position of women and men 
always means questioning society as a whole, demanding a new social 
contract and suggesting new ideas of how to live, what we consider to bea 
just and good society. We have to face up to the problem that quotas are 
somehow in conflict with the existing social order. 


Let me speedily review some of the issues raised in the philosophical 
debate on the quota system in the United States. We might assume that 
these issues would differ according to the sex of the philosopher, but this 
1s not in fact the case. At the high level on which philosophy and ethics 
argue, the sex of the speaker 1s no longer relevant. The quota system is 
contested by some writers in the sense that it cannot be proved that men 
really gained ın the past, so that ıt would be unjust to grant women any 
kind of reparation. Most astonishing of all, though, is to find some who- 
believe a quota system to be ethically justified supporting it with 
arguments that are not in any sense progressive, while those who view a 
quota system as morally problematic provide arguments that are quite 
convincing. 


To give some examples. Judith Jarvis Thomson at mr holds a quota 
system to be justified, and not unjust towards men, as she rejects any 
general right to a job." Thomas Nagel on the other hand considers a quota 
system as justified since he does not view skill as a criterion for reward— 
assuming of course that women are lacking in skill. James Rachel from 
the University of Alabama argues for a quota system because he assumes 
that people discriminated against must work harder for the same wage, 
and so on. Opponents of the quota, on the other hand, argue for example 
that it 1s unjust to allow some individuals to gain at the expense of a whole 


! This and the following articles from the 19708 by American academics are cited 
bere from Beate Rossler, ed., Omosterung wad Gerechtigkeit. Eine meralpbilesephische 
Kostroverse, Frankfurt 1993. 
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group. And Lisa Newton of Fairfield University fears that if equal rights 
are no longer protected among unequals, there will be a battle of all 
against all. She is right to argue that as those who are so far privileged are 
not 2 majority, there is no possibility of claiming minonty rights. For her, 
therefore, the practice of positive discrimination ın the form of a quota 
system threatens a breakdown of the entire society into a battlefield for 
‘self-seeking groups’. Another moral philosopher, Onora O’Neull, argues 
that quotas would establish purely formal criteria of equality in an 
otherwise meritocratic society in which real discriminations begin already 
at school. To monitor children in this way, however, would mean 
choosing equality and efficiency against freedom. 


In this somewhat confusing melée, there 1s one voice that comes out 
firmly ın favour of a quota, though in a rather ‘unethical’ sense. After 
offering some figures on the gender distribution of income, and so on, 
Virginia Held of the cuny Graduate Center, New York discusses the so- 
called ‘Pareto criterion’ which would recommend not the surrender of 
privileges—a politically unpopular demand—but rather the distribution 
of abandoned positions acording to quota. Calculating the speed at which 
society could develop under such conditions in the direction of greater 
equality, however, she figures that the universities for example would 
need four hundred and fifty years untl women had equal opportunities 
and equal outcomes. She concludes from this that even if quota systems 
did not change society for the better, ıt would still be preferable to fight 
for them out of mere self-respect. 


What does this all mean for the question of quota systems and justice in 
society and politics? In the end, the problem of an ethical foundation is not 
only a problem for some professors of philosophy, but a practical issue of 
hegemony and consensus, 1.¢. how to win consent for a certain politics. 
And here lies the solution to the puzzle of why so many women treat 2 
quota system with reserve, and even when they fight for it, insist on not 
being ‘quota women’ themselves. 


The paradox of the quota system 1s due to the fact that quotas, meaning 
the equal participation of women in the public sphere and the labour 
market, are not just a matter of equal distribution, to be solved by sharing 
the cake more equally. Beyond the opportunities and positions ın society 
lies a question of values, of character, of the social construction of women 
and men, of achievement, of labour, of love—in short, at stake are society 
as a whole and its symbolic articulations. A challenge to this whole culture 
cannot be mounted from within the prevailing moral system; a standpoint 
outside it is needed, a negative and critical one. 


We have therefore to study the total correlation within which the demand 
for a quota system seems to be unjust, in the sense that the ‘progress of 
centuries’ —especially since the French Revolution—would allegedly 
have to be sacrificed in order to reduce the discrimination against women. 
We can then formulate our claims in such a way that the conditions in 
which quotas seem a false solution can be questioned. This concentrates 
politics on reconstructing society, on a new social and gender contract. I 
shall give some examples as follows. 
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The Problem of Achievement 


One of the most striking arguments in the fight against a quota system 18 
the meritocratic one, which is easily understood and immediately brings 
the problem into the social totality. As the media put ıt, ‘Do you really 
want to do away with achievement as a criterion for selection, and replace 
it by gender?’ We are presented with a vision of armies of qualified men 
hanging their heads because women have suddenly been given preference 
over them. Reluctant as we may be to imagine all these unqualified 
women, this argument reckons on women’s own consent—in a society 
where the competition for jobs 1s ever more fierce, we can readily imagine 
women lacking in qualification, and men ın whom we can have complete 
confidence. This consent 1s induced by a double cultural-ideological 
effect: the belief that in our society positions really are awarded by 
achievement (one glance at our politicians should quickly teach us 
otherwise), and the prejudice, shared also by women, that they really do 
accomplish less than men. To call this a cultural-ideological problem does 
not mean that it 1s not real and solid. Women’s subjective agreement to 
their supposed lack of achievement corresponds to men’s self-esteem at 
being the hard-working sex, and both correspond to the dominant culture 
that organizes consent to the social totality and its regulation. 


But what exactly 1s achievement? It 1s the expenditure of all one’s powers 
without even considering whether or not this ıs useful or has any 
meaning. In this sense, wage-labour under alienated conditions 1s always 
objectively an achievement, precisely if it 1s performed without 
reservation. It is only logical that women do not experience their wage- 
labour as an achievement, because they do indeed make reservations—for 
the household, the family, and the myriad other necessary tasks that fall to 
them. 


In rebutting the charge that we want to substitute achievement with 
gender, nothing would be less appropriate than to insist on women’s 
achievement This leads to a triple pitfall: women do not believe ın ıt 
themselves; the very concept is questionable, as an alienated expenditure 
of one’s life; and our society 1s far from meritocratic. As far as the majority 
of jobs and positions goes, the achievement argument 1s an ideological 
one. At the same time we can see that meritocracy was an advance 
compared with other forms, and so can therefore find a number of 
defenders, as well as an echo in our own hearts. The assumption that it 18 
not only money, possessions, noble birth and family that determine your 
social career, but that individuals can do something for themselves, 1s a 
precondition for equality, liberty and fraternity. It is not our aim therefore 
to dispense with achievement, but rather to extract a content signified in 
the concept of achievement to which we can consent. This 1s the desire 
and the readiness for meaningful and productive activity. This new 
articulation links our activities to social meanings, differentiates them 
from idleness, and includes us as self-determining subjects in such a 
process. A sudden change of discourse takes us from talking about the 
reluctance and lesser ability of women into the demand for meaningful 
work and the inclusion of all work that ts socially useful in the discussion 
around labour and its significance. This opens a perspective on that very 
dimension of the natural reproduction of male jobs, especially in the 
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higher ranks, that makes the quota a potential regulatory instrument in 
the first place: the non-inclusion of the myriad tasks done by women in the 
socially acknowledged ‘total labour’. 


A False Equality 


Undoubtedly the proclamation of equality and the first steps towards its 
realization represented an advance of civil society; to regress from this 
would be ridiculous. The quota movement is thus one of the belated 
movements seeking to realize the unkept promises of the French 
Revolution, for women as well. The ‘second wave’ women’s movement 
started with the demand for equality at all levels, but the recognition soon 
emerged within developing feminism that in this demand for equality, 
some inequalities that might be important were omitted from consider- 
ation. The assumed equality was discovered to be a synonym for 
masculinity, so that either women could never reach this level at all (as 
with Kohlberg’s higher levels of morality),* or else they would have to 
abandon some aspects of femininity and become like men. The movement 
concentrated on combatting patriarchy as a whole, while ın academia the 
idea of difference was born—without which you can hardly express 
yourself at all in women’s studies today. Since this idea was also directed 
against those who fought for equality, it got rid at one stroke of both the 
questionable idea of equalizing men and women, as held by the left wing 
of the women’s movement, and of the linking of equality to social 
emancipation. As the entry point for projects based on the assumption of 
a female essence, this concept generated by the women’s movement could 
be appealed to by the defenders of patriarchy, yet the idea of difference 
contains very important elements and bases of argument without which 
even a politics of equality would lose sense and force. The long story of 
women’s oppression, of their marginalization and non-participation in 
power and wealth, and their assignment to the spheres of loving care for 
life itself, has contributed to the development of social characters with 
some promise for a society not regulated simply according to the 
principles of profit-making and competition. It is this constellation which 
led part of the women’s movement to rely on the concept of women’s 
difference, so that equality and equal opportunity no longer seem such 
necessary goals. This deliberate self-exclusion of women, their with- 
drawal from responsibility for a society whose structures they have made 
such little contribution to, is now a favourite argument of the Right 
against the quota system. Discourses of difference, if they are directed 
against equality, can be used for the campaign against women, unless they 
are linked to a concept of a liberated society. 


At a point in our scientific age when the average necessary labour-tume 
can be reduced enormously without societies becoming poorer, we can go 
beyond the ideas of equality framed two hundred years ago. The struggle 
now 18 for equal opportunity for all, so that inequality can be lived 





2 See for example Lawrence Kohlberg, “The Future of Liberalism as the Dominant 
Ideology of the West’, in Richard W. Wilson and Gordon J. Schochet, eds, Mora/ 
Development and Politics, New York 1980. 1 commented on the views of Kohlberg 
and his colleague Carol Gilligan in ‘Morals Also Have Two Genders’, NLR 143 
(January-February 1984) 
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without subjection, marginalization, reduced life chances, poverty, 
exploitation, inadequate time and space for development, and of course 
with participation at every level of society. In this way, the argument that 
women are different, that they have different qualifications and different 
achievements, rather than rendering them allegedly unsuited to occupy 
half of society, 1s in itself, by a circuttous route, an argument for a quota 
system, as it 1s only by formally switching the points that the unequal can 
participate in the social whole. 


A quota system for women is also needed for tactical reasons, as in a 
certain sense it has also to be fought for on behalf of other ‘unequals’. To 
put it the other way round, consent to women’s oppression legitimizes 
other oppressions. Women’s discrimination is the basis for perceiving 
other discriminations as natural, for instance the marginalization of old 
people, of young people, of foreigners, of lesbians and gay men. Even 
class differences can be articulated as an interesting and ‘natural’ 
inequality. These divisions are thrown into confusion if we start to make 
society a project of its unequal members by acknowledging that women 
are also human beings. 


It ıs remarkable that the question of women’s participation in the public 
sphere 1s never discussed positively in relation to the scientific and 
technological revolution. Science 1s only mentioned in connection with 
cold calculation and the danger of socialism, especially vis-a-vis women’s 
collective demands in a society whose reproduction is based on the 
individualization of its members. This 1s another lesson from the 
campaign against quota systems, in that here this is waged against women 
ending their individualization by collective alliances. There is a kind of 
fear of women no longer seeing themselves as isolated individuals. 


A political advantage of the quota system 1s that, ın addition to its main 
goal (the greater participation of women in politics and elsewhere), it 
disrupts both the ideology of achievement and this kind of isolation. 
Brnging women into the mainstream of society gives hope to the 
perspective of making society a project of all its members. In this way, the 
contested connection between the workers’ movement and the women’s 
movement comes back onto the agenda, though in a different way. In 
tandem with the recent dismissal of the workers’ movement, the 
campaign against the quota system places the pressing problems of the 
crisis—unemployment, the new organization of labour, the politics of 
labour-time, scientific production, the politics of unions and parties and a 
new social and sexual contract—in an explosive correlation with the 
oppression of women. \ 


From a purely analytic point of view, therefore, the demand for women’s 
participation in all affairs according to their percentage in society (say 51 
per cent) rests on a certain ignorance of the real social structure. As can be 
learned from the former state socialist countries, the complete inclusion 
of women in wage-labour leads to their being totally overworked, thus 
contributing to their allocation to the lower positions in the labour 
market. In the former Soviet Union, for instance, seventy years of so- 
called socialism led to a 97 per cent participation of women in waged 
labour, with a total working day of 16 hours and more, 1f you count the 
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second shift and queueing to buy food. In the former cpr the economic 
situation was not quite so bad, and the working day for women added 
only 2 to 4 hours’ housework to the time spent on wage labour, but here 
too the reproduction of patriarchy on the political stage was quite 
apparent. Among other things, the demand for a women’s quota must be 
linked to a sharp reduction for everyone of the daily time spent on wage 
labour. 


A New Social Contract 


Though it may seem crazy today to think about socialism as an alternative 
to capitalism, there is usually a hint in the media—a kind of warning— 
that the danger of socialism arises if you take women’s liberation 
seriously. There is a fear of questioning existing laws, which are thus 
already revealed as masculine. For example, equality exists already 1n the 
German constitution; to go further you would need real equality of 
outcomes, and this in itself would contravene existing laws. In addition, it 
would mean depriving men of the privilege of centuries, thus breaking 
the constitutional definition of free activity. Since equality 1s already 
proclaimed by the constitution and the official discourse, any demand for 
a quota system challenges the general ideology of our society as free, 
equal, classless and democratic. 


Though the argument most commonly used against the quota system is 
based on the inferiority of women and the merits of men, this also yields 
unexpected insights into the reverse side of quota legislation and 
masculine self-assertion. If women move into positions which previously 
were mainly or totally occupied by men, this is not only a problem for the 
men who suddenly have to face-more competition, 1n fact an injustice for 
them. These women do not come from nowhere, so they are now missing 
in their former places. In the words of a conservative newspaper, we have 
to fear the dehumanization of society. Amid all this competinon and 
profit, rationalization and speed, women hold positions that guarantee 
the minimum of humanity that makes survival possible. To put it another 
way, society as it is can only exist by oppressing women, which means 
relegating them to spheres that are necessary but disregarded. To keep the 
show on the road, invisible ghosts have to work in the background, 
seeing to the reproduction of workers and the next generation, caring for 
the old and other living creatures. In performing all this work they must 
not follow the dominant logic of ttme—faster, more rational, more 
efficient—which is why they can neither participate in ruling, nor be 
recognized as equals. 


In other words, while the achievements of the bourgeois revolution were 
a precondition for the development of equal wage-workers in industry, 
built invisibly into the foundation of this are the unequal women workers 
concerned with reproduction, their ttme-consuming activities being both 
necessary to the dominant logic of time, and yet unsuited to it. This 
operates through female socialization and the values it embodies, and 
especially through the existence of a sphere in which work is not regulated 
by calculation of profit, but stands as a place full of hope and longing for 
those who do not work there (see for one example among many the 
utopian vision of André Gorz). Thus the complaint that quotas mean not 
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just a benefit for women, but a loss for men and society, is in a certain 
sense justified. 


A realistic quota politics therefore needs not only rules and prescriptions 
as to how women are granted positions in male-occupied domains, it 
needs also a strategy of how the positions that women occupied until now 
are to be filled on a social scale. On the one hand, a simultaneous demand 
could be made for quotas for men in social reproduction, 1n a broad sense 
of the term—e.g. making jobs for men dependent on their spending time 
in the reproductive sphere, in welfare or ecological activities. If this were 
not to be perceived as punishment, a kind of conscription similar to 
military service, then those tasks that do not count as wage labour would 
have to be publicly discussed, and articulated according to their real 
significance as socially meaningful and necessary. It would then become 
apparent that a general redistribution of labour, a new order of social 
activity—a new social contract, in fact—is necessary for the survival of us 
all. 


We do not just want to revalue women’s work and echo the themes of 
Mother’s Day. To put it in global terms: what ıs discussed and 
experienced as the crisis of industrial society—structural unemployment, 
the depletion of resources, the extermination of species, the ecological 
problem, the destitution of the Third World—all of this is the 
consequence of 2 model of society and civilization 1n which production 
for production’s sake-—and for profit’s sake, of course—has subjected all 
other areas and thus become the dominant principle of regulation. In this 
subjection, women with their time-consuming activities were left in 
niches considered irrelevant, however necessary these were to survival. 
The effort to bring women out of subjection via a quota system does not 
solve the societal problem whose result is the marginalization of women. 
On the contrary: a further brutalization and the catastrophic development 
of existing crises would be expertenced as an everyday consequence. We 
can already hear this in the form of discussions on social security in old 
age, the dismantling of the welfare state, the ‘fatal tendency’ of women to 
seek a paid job, and the growing social problems on all sides. To examine 
this more thoroughly does not mean working out a programme to 
support women 1n centring their lives anew on the home, household and 
children, if possible enriching this with some freelance and unpaid work 
in the protection of nature and care for the elderly; it means rather striving 
for a new social contract. Neither supply and demand, nor the survival of 
the fittest, nor the development of the productive forces, which to be 
socially tolerable have to count on a steady growth ın the various national 
economies—none of these driving forces can govern the social totality to 
the benefit of all. We need a new determination and redistribution of 
socially necessary work, ın which women’s work is necessarily included. 
We need the commodity-producing and -consuming spheres to be 
subsumed under the organization, care and protection of life in an 
extensive sense. In the same way as a women’s strike, quota politics, 
through the resistance ıt conjures up, suddenly displays the breaks ın the 
existing social structure, and its rotten framework. Since simple quotas 
for women in the labour market are not the solution—not even for 
women—the political struggle for them necessarily shows which areas of 
society have to be organized anew. In this way the quota question 1s 2 
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question of the survival of humanity and the Earth. It deals with those 
legacies of the French Revolution concerning liberty, equality, fraternity 
and sisterhood that are not yet resolved, which have got stuck and thus 
still present a perspective for change. 


Quotas are incompatible with maintaining the existing structures. But 
this should not prevent us from starting with quota politics at all levels, 
since there 1s no other possibility of changing society in a human sense. 
Such a politics, in paradoxical fields of activity, could be termed a feminist 
Realpohk—taking this term from Rosa Luxemburg’s revolutionary 
Realpolitik. It is real, since it starts with small steps, immediately, today; it 
is feminist, since it is formulated on the basis of a comprehensive 
standpoint of a new organization for society in which women could also 
decently live. 


Conference on 
WHAT WENT WRONG IN THE USSR AND EASTERN EUROPE? 


Sponsored by the Socialist History Society and the Department of Soclal Sciences, Glasgow 
Caledonian University 


at Glasgow Caledonian University 
8-9 April 1995 


Principal speakers include: 
RW Davies, Stephen White, Robin Blackburn, Monty Johnstone 


7 Cost £15 waged, £10 unwaged 


Further details from Ms Lesley Wood, Dept. of Social Sciences, Glasgow Caledonlan 
Unwersity, Crty Campus, Cowcaddens Rd, Glasgow G4 OBA (Tel.: 041 331 3437) 
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Elizabeth Wilson 


The Rhetoric of Urban Space 


+ 


Is there still a living choice between 
Necropolis and Utopie: the possibility of 
building a new kind of aty that will, 
freed of inner contradictions, positrvely 
enrich and further human development? 
(Lewis Mumford) 


Cities are always too complex to be 

captured 1n axioms ... The close 

relationship between space and society, 

between cines and history ... [results not 

1n] the coherent spatial form of an 

overwhelming social logic .. but [in] the 

tortured and disorderly, yet beautful 

patchwork of human creation and 

suffering. (Manuel Castells) 

Recently a fox was sighted in the mews at the back of our house, which is? 
situated on a London square.’ It was later suggested that the ‘fox’ might 
actually have been only a cat, since the eye witness had been drunk at the 
time. Yet the sighting, real or imagined, is still significant, for in fact 
everyone in our neighbourhood confidently expects to see a fox sooner or 
later. We already have squirrels, an owl, jays, even a hedgehog, and all this in 
Camden Town, the centre of London. To live in this London square has 
made me much more aware than I ever was before of the extent of nature in 
the city. Nature penetrates the city, and it appears that the larger the city, the 
more plants and animals it will shelter.* This rather goes against the way in 
which, in Western thought, nature and the city (the rural and the urban) are 

positioned as incompatible opposites. Discussion of the way in which the) 
built environment encroaches on the countryside is not unusual, but the 
urban seeping into the rural is certainly almost always perceived as 
destructive and polluting, and movement in the opposite direction is seldom 
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mentioned at all. Perhaps ıt 1s also seen as an aberration, a transgression 
against the clear boundaries which seem necessary to our sense of order.’ 


The Trap of Binary Thinking 


This is certainly the way in which Lewis Mumford viewed the 
relationship between town and country. For Mumford, the city was a 
container, that is to say it was and had to be a finite space. He believed that 
the ‘sprawling giantism’ of the twentieth-century city was leading 
inexorably to megalopolis and thence to necropolis, the death of the city. 
The sharp division between country and city no longer exists, he wrote. 
The original container has entirely disappeared: 


As the eye stretches towards the hazy periphery one can pick out no 
definite shapes ... one beholds rather a continuous shapeless mass 
... the shapelessness of the whole is reflected in the individual part, 
and the nearer the centre, the less ... can the smaller parts be 
distinguished.4 


Using, significantly, an organic metaphor, he describes such city growth 
as cancerous, social chromosomes and cells run riot in ‘an overgrowth of 
formless new tissue’, and continues: ‘The city has absorbed villages and 
little towns, reducing them to place names... [I]t has . . . enveloped those 
urban areas in its physical organization and built up the open land that 
once served to ensure their identity and integrity ... [Then] as one moves 
away from the centre, the urban growth becomes ever more aimless and 
discontinuous, more diffuse and unfocused ... Old neighbourhoods and 
precincts, the social cells of the city, still maintaining some measure of the 
village pattern, become vestigial. No human eye can take in this 
metropolitan mass at a glance.” 


This was written over thirty years ago, and Mumford no doubt did not 
foresee the radical reassessment made by critical theory in recent years of 
the way ın which, or so it is argued, the whole of Western thought is built 
on binary oppositions. There has, in particular, been a major challenge to 
the idea of the binary division of gender,® but on the whole this challenge 





' This article originated as a talk given as the Lewis Mumford Lecture at the 
Parsons School of Design, New York, in Apal 1994, subsequently at the UCLA 
Center for Contemporary History and at the University of Nottingham. I am 
greatly indebted to the scholars who attended on those occasions and offered me 
so many new insights. I am also grateful to Robin Blackburn and Julian 
Stallabrass for their helpful comments on an earlier draft. 

2 For example, Glasgow with seven hundred thousand inhabitants has about 1,200 
plants species, London with seven million inhabitants has well over 2,000 plants, 
while ‘in the biodiversity stakes, Vienna may have more wild plants than many of 
its surrounding woods, themselves a pastoral inspiration for past composers and 
writers.’ Malcolm Smith, ‘Growing Wild ın the City’, Gaardsax, 20 October 1994. 
3 The classic work on the symbolic importance of boundanes is Mary Douglas, 
Parity and Dengir, Harmondsworth 1967. 

4 Lewis Mumford, The City m History, Harmondsworth 1960, p. 619. 

) Ibid., pp. 619-620. 

§ Judith Butler, Gender Tresbls, London 1992. 
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has not been extended to urban/rural space, or at least not in the same 
prescriptive fashion. Binary divisions of gender have been attacked as 
oppressively essentialist, whereas in the discourse on the postmodern 
urban realm, it is the blurring of clear boundaries that causes anguish. 
Fredric Jameson, for example, in his classic article on ‘Postmodernism, or 
the Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism’,’ explored the vacuity of the ‘non- 
place urban realm’, the postmodern hyperreal, the centreless suburban 
web in which it was impossible to orient oneself, leading to a 
schizophrenic flatness of identity and affect. Yet his claim is made in 
passages of great literary glamour and dazzling rhetoric, which strangely 
undermine his argument, expressing a seduction, a certain aesthetic 
pleasure in the late twentieth century urban landscape. In a section of the 
article entitled “The Hysterical Sublime’ he wntes of the euphona of 
‘those intensities which seem so often to characterize the newer cultural 

ience. ... Let us stress again the enormity of a transition which 
leaves behind ıt the desolation of Hopper’s buildings or the stark Midwest 
syntax of Sheeler’s forms, replacing them with the extraordinary surfaces 
of the photorealist cityscape,’ he continues: 


where even the automobile wrecks gleam with some new 
hallucinatory splendour. The exhilaration of these new surfaces is 
all the more paradoxical in that their essential content—the city 
itself—has deteriorated or disintegrated to a degree surely still 
inconceivable ın the early years of the twentieth century, let alone in 
the previous era. How urban squalor can be a delight to the eyes, 
when expressed ın commodification, and how an unparalleled 
quantum leap ın the alienation of daily life in the city can now be 
experienced in the form of a strange new hallucinatory exhila- 
ration—these are some of the questions that confront us...° 


There ts an excitement, a thrill at all this urban horror and urban squalor. 
Yes, Silicon Valley is extremely ugly, polluted and full of exploitation, yet 
Jameson creates a kind of aesthetic of ugliness out of this. He himself 
converts what he loathes into something meaningful in aesthetic terms. 
He contrives to evoke this without ever having to concede that perhaps it 
might be possible to live a spiritually meaningful life in Redwood City. 


Feminists have been preoccupied with another crucial binary divide, the 
division between public and private.? This has a well established history 
in Western thought, and has been of particular importance to feminists, 
since by the nineteenth century there was an established view, enshrined 
even in Hegel’s philosophy, that equated woman with the private sphere, 
man with the public. This occurred in the context of the new urban 





7 Frednc Jameson, ‘Postmodernism, or the Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism’, 
NLR 146, July-August 1984. 

* Ibid., p. 76. 

? The feminist discussion of space has, however—and understandably—tended 
to address policy rather than theoretical, conceptual considerations, for example 
women’s safety, street lighting, the dearth of public transport, and also the private 
as the sphere of women’s oppression and the site of violence and abuse towards 
women and children An exception to this 1s Elizabeth Grosa’s article, “Bodies 
Cites’, in Beatriz Colomina, ed., Sexmeltty and Specs, Princeton 1992. 
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society which was being created, and gender and space obviously connect 
when we consider the urban realm. 


The new industrial city, however, no longer seemed the apex of 
civilization, but rather appeared diseased, dangerous and even infernal, 
and nineteenth-century ideologues created the private sphere as a refuge 
from public dirt and squalor. The views of planners and reformers were 
not monolithic—some, for example, recognized that many women, even 
some of those with children, needed to undertake paid employment, but 
whether these utopias were merely written about, as, for example, those 
described by the mp James Silk Buckingham,” or, thirty years later by 
Benjamin Haydon," or actually achieved a material existence, as in Sir 
Titus Salt’s Saltaire, near Bradford, Unilever’s Port Sunlight, m 
Liverpool, or Ebenezer Howard’s garden cities at Letchworth and 
Welwyn (built in the early twentieth century), they all had conscious aims 
in terms of the improvement of the domestic environment, and did 
assume that women’s primary role would be domestic. (Port Sunlight 
even had a Men’s House, which can hardly fail, retrospectively, to have 
sinister connotations for anyone who saw the film The Stepford Waves.) 


Women in Public Spaces 


There was always an issue about the control of women. Middle-class 
women, especially young unmarried ones, were carefully guarded, and 
the areas into which they might venture were very limited. Working-class 
women found that the forms of employment open to them became much 
more restricted. Yet in their frantic attempts to control women, male 
planners and legislators were struggling with a paradox, for the whole 
tendency of nineteenth-century urban life was to loosen patriarchal 
controls. For one thing, the development of a market, consumer society 
provided more and more seductions for middle-class women in the shape 
of exhibitions, department stores and refreshment rooms. The depart- 
ment store in particular with its coffee rooms, restaurants, rest rooms, 
lavatories and even libraries or reading rooms, performed important 
functions for middle-class women and increased their independence by 
providing locations where they could safely go unchaperoned by a male 
relation. At the same time, the developing consumer society provided 
new forms of employment for working- and lower-muddle-class women. 
Middle-class women were drawn into the world of consumption, and 
working-class women were drawn back into the world of work outside 
the home or family workshop. Just as nineteenth-century society was 
trying to deepen and secure the boundary between public and private, 
industrial capitalism was erasing it. This was the paradox at the heart of 
urban life ın the industrial period. Urbanization loosened the patriarchal, 





10 James Silk Buckingham, Natoma! Esils and Practical Remedies and the Plan of a 
Model Town, London 1849. In fact Buckingham introduced a bill in Parliament in 
1835 to provide for public gardens, baths and museums ‘for the promotion of the 
bealth, enjoyment and instruction of the labouring classes’, so he did more than 
simply descnbe the ideal town. He had visited the cooperative communities of the 
Shakers and Rappites in the United States, and so had been influenced by utopian 
communities. 

1 Benjamin Ward Richardson, Hygeia, London 1876. Richardson was a disciple of 
the Poor Law and public health reformer, Edwin Chadwick. 


familial control of women, and provided the preconditions for their 
greatest independence. The bitter irony was, and still is, that the 
preconditions of individual rather than family-based employment, and 
the possibility of forms of relationship and household arrangements not 
tied to marriage and the traditional family, were never fully realized. The 
terms upon which women entered employment in towns may have given 
them certain advantages by comparison with life on the farm, but they 
never entered employment on the same terms as men. 


Unnerved at the sight of a new, rough, urban female proletariat thronging 
the streets, the ometeenth century developed an obsession with 
prostitution, a veritable paranoia, which viewed prostitution as the 
greatest scourge of the age, ‘the great social evil’, and indeed saw 
prostitutes everywhere. This was, surely, ultimately a wider and less 
specific fear, the fear that arose at the sight of women crowding through 
the streets of the new great cities, women who were not properly within 
patriarchal control. It was not just that the numbers of prostitutes 
probably increased. Rather, was it not that all women who appeared 
unaccompanied on the streets might be prostitutes? Wasn’t the woman in 
the street a woman of the street, a woman in public a public woman? And 
how could you distinguish the respectable from the fallen woman? The 
lack of clear boundaries caused consternation, even panic. Women in 
public even became a metaphor for a general horror of the urban crowd, 
as Andreas Huyssen has pointed out.'* Always associated with criminals, 
revolutionaries and minorities, the urban masses were increasingly 
invested with feminine charactenstics, and described in feminine terms: as 
hysterical, or, ın images of feminine instability and sexuality, as a flood or 
a swamp. Like women, crowds were liable to rush to extremes of 
emotion, and so the dangers of the crowd were the dangers of female 
sexuality and of womanhood out of control. 


Thus a central, yet largely unacknowledged, aspect of nineteenth-century 
anti-urban ideology was constructed upon a fear of the loss of patriarchal 
control over women, and constituted an attempt to return women to male 
control in the home. The attempt was unsuccessful, but the rhetoric had a 
largely negative——and seemingly permanent—effect on Western percep- 
tions of urban life, becoming enmeshed with its wider and more general 
denigration, which dominated the nineteenth-century discourse on cities 
(although there continued to be an alternative, more positive view). The 
discourse placed women as a central problem in the process of 
urbanization and the life of cities, nght down to today. (The late 1994 
British tabloid moral panic about ‘girl gangs’ is merely the latest 
example.) 


Today, nevertheless, we are living in a different time. The battle to banish 
women from public space has been lost. Today, women as a group (but of 
course they are not a single group) are not policed as they were in the 
nineteenth-century city, when whole districts, and types of building such 
as bars, were forbidden to respectable women, when the appearance of - 


™ Andreas Huyssen, ‘Mass Culture as Woman: Modernism’s Other’, in Andreas 
Huyssen, After the Great Divide: Modernism, Mass Culixre and Postmederstsm, 
Basingstoke 1986. 
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women on the streets was viewed askance. What is at stake 1s no longer 
loss of respectability and reputation. Yet women remain vulnerable. 
Their wider battle for independence has been neither lost nor won. Their 
position in society 1s still contested, uncertain. They still feel—and often 
are—endangered or frightened in public space and they do not in practice 
have the same right to walk the streets as men do; they are subject to the 
whole range of informal controls from wolf whistles to rape, with the 
result that they police themselves. Ironically, it 1s therefore men who are 
actually more likely to be attacked in public space, while women are most 
likely to be assaulted in the privacy of the home. At the same time 
women’s continuing greater poverty, often hidden or unacknowledged, 
prevents them from engaging with the new public/private spheres that 
are developing. 


Manhattan and Camden Town 


For cities have changed. Actually, cities change all the time, as Siegfried 
Kracauer was aware." This changing nature of cities gives urban dwellers 
a sense of time that is linear instead of cyclical. ‘Oh, yes, that’s where the 
old cinema used to be,’ we say, or ‘do you remember, that’s where those 
houses were all squatted, before they were pulled down,’ or sometimes— 
but less often—‘it’s wonderful, since they’ve smartened it up, with that 
new restaurant looking over the river.’ Less often, because the urban 
sense of time and decay is a nostalgic one, and reminds us of our own lives 
unreeling out behind us like cigarette smoke. 


Cities have changed in a manner that intensifies this nostalgia, and it is as if 
writing on cities is only beginning to come to terms with the cities we now 
live in. Since the 19608 or before the existence of ‘conurbations’ and vast 
‘urban regions’ has been recognized, but planning was meant to curb their 
spread and to maintain the clear boundary between city and countryside 
which these conurbations threatened to dissolve. For the most part 
influential writings on cities implicitly endorsed the assumption that the 
indeterminate sprawl at the edges of cities and the way they were leaking 
out into the countryside was to be negatively viewed—or ignored. In 
retrospect it cannot but seem that writers from Jane Jacobs and her 
celebration of Greenwich Village street life in the late 1950s,'4 to Marshall 
Berman’s 1982 evocation of the Bronx in the 19508," to Richard Sennett’s 
walk through Manhattan to 14th Street in the early 1990s," have 
remained wedded to a romantic, even nostalgic conception of the 
Grofstadt. Ironically both Jane Jacobs and her arch enemy, Lewis 
Mumford himself, shared 2 commitment to the city of clearly defined 
boundaries, a city like a village, or like many villages. In the New York 
not only described but also prescribed by Jane Jacobs and Marshall 
Berman there is certainly a richness and diversity of human life and 
activity. This is an urban community in which families didn’t have cars, in 
which people used the street 2s much in the manner of a café as of a 





1 See David Frisby, Fragments of Modernity: Theeries of Modernity m the Werk of 
Simmel, Kracaser and Benjamin, Oxford 1985, p. 139, where he quotes Kracauer’s 
‘Strasse ohne Erinnerung’, Fraxkferter Zeitung, 16 December 1932. 

4 Jane Jacobs, The Death and Life of American Cittes, Harmondsworth 1961. 

1 Marshall Berman, A// That Is Solid Melts Inte Air, Verso, London 1983. 

16 Richard Sennett, The Coascwnce of the Eye, London 1991. 
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conduit, and in which the out-of-town shopping mall hadn’t been 
invented. This 1s an ideal city which harks back to the nineteenth or even 
eighteenth century. 


That Richard Sennett can still walk up Manhattan from his home to 14th 
Street and observe a panorama of human activity not so dissimilar from 
that described by Jane Jacobs thirty years previously (although much has 
indeed changed ın lower Manhattan'’)—that he can still be a pedes- 
trian—demonstrates that to discuss urban change as though all city 
centres were now either dangerous twilight zones or else museums, is 
oversimplified. Many cities can still boast vibrant mixed neighbourhoods. 
Or perhaps it demonstrates that change largely unfolds at a pace 
sometimes imperceptible to residents—the dramatic, indeed traumatic 
changes seen in, say, London Docklands, may be the exception rather 
than the rule. Camden Town, for example, where I live, just north of 
central London, is still a diverse community, where people walk, loiter, 
visit family and sit ın cafés. It 1s also an enduring community. At my 
daughter’s primary school there were teachers who had taught the parents 
of the present generation of pupils—something I had believed character- 
istic only of village or small-town schools—and this revealed the long- 
term persistence of the white working-class community in the area, albeit 
increasingly edged out (or so some feel) by the arrival of immigrants on 
the one hand and by gentrification on the other. In the 1970s, 
gentrification was contained for a time by public housing policies which 
helped to preserve the area as a mixed community, but change accelerated 
1n the 19808. Like most other London inner-city areas, Camden lost much 
of the light industry that once supported ıt. Most of the Cypnot garment 
factories have gone, as the Cypriots themselves have moved out to the 
lusher Muswell Hill. The municipal direct-works force has gone. The 
tobacco factory, the dance-shoe factory have disappeared. Jobs associated 
with the railway terminals have been cut. What has come, following the 
siting of rvam in the centre of the borough, is a horde of small companies 
and studios. Grand generalizations suggesting that the whole world 1s 
becoming an ‘information society’ and that fibre optics have replaced 
older types of industry seem often to be overstated, too readily becoming 
part of the new ‘common sense’ of postmodern discourse."* Yet Camden 
Town does seem to ulustrate that tendency ın miniature. It has become a 
little media town—possibly with more white-collar but certainly with 
fewer full-time manual workers’ jobs—and since its second-hand 
clothing and jewellery market has expanded into Camden Lock (fourth 
biggest attraction in the whole of London), a centre of consumption and 
shopping as well. Yet, perhaps because of the market with its designer rip- 
off stalls and fetish gear, the high street has avoided the fate of so many 
others—here you will not find a Laura Ashley, a Next or a Benetton. The 
whole area seems set to change more dramatically with the opening of the 
channel tunnel terminal at St Pancras and Kings Cross stations in the 
south-east comer of the borough, where the new British Library is also to 


17 See Sharon Zukin, Left Lermg, London 1987, for a definitive and absorbing 
account of the economic and ideological aspects of this change. 

1 For a refutation of such an analysis as applied to New York City, see Robert 
Fitch, “Explaining New York’s Aberrant Economy’, NLR 207, September- 
October 1994. 
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be sited. Attendant shopping malls, offices and restaurants are meant to 
‘modernize’ the area. How long are the rundown tracts of public housing 
immediately to the north going to remain in working-class hands? 
Although in bad repair, some of them, designed ın a solid Arts and Crafts 
style at the beginning of the century, could, if rehabilitated, be 
transformed into attractive apartments. Soon, surely, even the dusty 
sordid squares to the south with their hotels stuffed with homeless 
families, prostitutes and drug pushers will be turned over to a new life, 
but it will be a life from which the generations of cockney, Irish, Cypnot, 
Asian, African and other groups that go to make up the working class, 
will have been largely banished. At best, such varied, in many ways 
bohemian, communities will become isolated islands in something much 
bigger, and perhaps will disappear altogether. 


Jacobs, Mumford and Jameson‘? continue a long tradition of rejection of 
the periphery, the conurbation, suburban sprawl. Their contributions 
must be seen as part of a distinct literary genre: the rhetorical literature of 
great cities. For there seems to be something about cities that generates a 
very powerful rhetoric, and the history of the metropolis (the Grofstadt or 
grande ville) since 1800 is bound up with the history of the literature it has 
inspired. Among great nineteenth-century reformers who contributed to 
the genre were Edwin Chadwick, architect of the New Poor Laws in 
Britain, and Alexandre Parent-Duchitelet, who wrote about the Paris 
sewers and the Paris prostitutes in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
but novelists such as Dickens, Balzac, Victor Hugo and Proust have 
contributed as much (and Hugo based his flight through the Pans sewers 
in Les Misérables on Parent-Duchitelet’s work). 


Frangotse Choay”° has noted the close relationship between the writings 
of planners and architects on the one hand and utopian literature on the 
other, and this insight might be extended to contemporary writings on 
urbanism. The work of Lewis Mumford tends obviously towards the 
utopian. Jameson’s rhetoric is dystopian, but that is only the other side of 
the same coin. These are totalizing visions with a vengeance. Just as for 
the nineteenth-century reformers every aspect of urban life was to be 
reformed, transformed and brought within whatever particular scheme of 
perfection the writer in question had thought up, so anything and 
everything that Jameson’s eye lights upon evokes his postmodern hell/ 
heaven. It is rather arbitrary, however, to single out Jameson, since 
dystopian urban rhetoric operates widely both 1n serious literature and in 
the higher journalism, and perhaps even more effectively in film. From the 
films noirs of the 19408 down to the ‘yuppie urban nightmare’ films of the 
eighties and the Brush version in neo-soctal-realist films such as Samay 
and Rosie Got Laid and Mona Lisa (a film in which the prostitutes of Kings 
Cross and St Pancras appeared to be literally surrounded by the flames of 
hell) audiences are shown an inner city fraught with danger and horror. In 
many of these films the role played by young, sexually active but 
unmarried women links them closely to the dangers of the city for men, 





19 And arguably I myself in The Sphinx im the City, Berkeley 1992. 

2 Francoise Choay, La règle et le modèls: sur la théerte de Parchitecture ot de l urbanisme, 
Paris 1980. It seems extraordinary that this fascınating text has never been 
translated into English. 
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especially in Fatal Attraction. In this film the ‘evil woman’, played by 
Glenn Close, inhabits a trendy flat in a sinister district of Manhattan next 
to a meat market full of animal corpses, by contrast with the ‘hero’ who 
has a beautiful suburban/rural home. An unusual positive spin 1s put on 
the urban nightmare story in Madonna’s 1985 film, Desperately Seeking 
Susan, in which the apparently dangerous Lower East Side is shown as 
really quite harmless and amusing, with Madonna and her friend at one 
point seated companionably on a broken-down sofa in a derelict street. In 
this film it 1s the New Jersey suburbs that are mocked. (Other well known 
urban dystopian films are Fritz Lang’s 1927 Metropolis and Ridley Scott’s 
1980 Blade Ranner.) 


Yet the nightmare on the Lower East Side was really a stage in 
gentrification. It was only because previously ambiguous parts of town 
were “coming up’ that yuppies were there in the first place, and the Jane 
Jacobs vision of the city—as a delightful urban village—has been part of 
what has led to the gentrification of urban inner-city areas. In many cases 
this amounts to their gradual transformation into museums. The centre of 
Oxford, for example—how much cleaner and tidier and less eccentric it 1s 
than when I was a student there. I have got older, but it has got newer, and 
it is now more like a film-set Oxford—a spectacle, always on display. The 
most extreme version of this tendency was the plan, not carried out, to 
transport the whole population of Florence 1n Italy to a new town while 
the ‘real’ or old Florence was to be converted purely into a museum, a city 
for tourists only, a kind of genuine Disney World—the real thing, but 
mummified. 


Florence was spared the fate of being exphcitly converted into a museum, 
but Frangois Maspero has recently suggested that this process is ongoing 
in central Paris, and he has written a book about ıt. He and his companion, 
who provided the photographs for the book: 


had for years watched their bustling gmerters being slowly 
transformed into museum-style shop windows ... they had 
watched the departure of an entire class of craftsmen, workers and 
small shopkeepers—all the people who went to make up a Paris 
street. They themselves had hung on, but saw renovation force out 
the poorly off, old people, and young couples with their children, 
who all disappeared as rents rose and flats were sold. Where did they 
all go? To the outskirts. To the suburbs. Pans had become a 
business hypermarket and a cultural Disneyland. Where had the life 
gone? To the suburbs. ‘All around’ could not, therefore, be a 
wasteland, but a land full of people and life. Real people and real 
life. The only wasting souls they knew were those they saw and felt 
on their city’s every street corner. And rf Paris had emptied, if it was 
no more than a ghost town, didn’t that mean the true centre was 
now ‘all around’??? 


The heritage industry and the development of cultural tourism, plus 
gentrification, certainly has turned some cities and city centres into 
museums of a kind. 





=! François Maspero, Resssy Express, Verso, London 1994, p. 16. 
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I suspect that Maspero’s wonderful book may be an early example of a 
new and different type of urban literature, one that includes the periphery 
rather than delegitimating ıt. That does not mean that the critique of the 
centreless suburb 1s misconceived. Langdon Winner, for example, has 
demonstrated very powerfully the gross inequalities to be found ın the 
Silicon Valley urban region, and of course, Silicon Valley, even more 
perhaps than Los Angeles, which figures so frequently in writing on the 
postmodern city, represents the ultimate end point of exactly what 
Mumford feared. It is, in Winner’s words, ‘the quintessential example of 
new California urbanism—a vast suburb with no central city to give it 
meaning and focus’.*? It seems just possible, nonetheless, that the book ın 
which Winner’s article appears—and which contains a number of very 
fine but on the whole extremely pessimistic articles on the ways in which 
urban space is developing—may be displaced by a new, less analytical but 
more intuitive and rather more upbeat approach, of which Maspero’s 
book is certainly an example. 


The individuals to whom Frangois Maspero spoke on his journey by foot, 
rail and bus, from Roissy airport inwards to Pans, did not seem to 
experience life in the wasted suburbs either as meaningless, or in terms of 
a postmodem hallucinatory exhilaration (presumably an advanced form 
of what used to be called false consciousness)except those, of course, 
who were actually under the influence of hallucinogenic drugs, and 
Maspero’s book contains an implicit recognition of the dangers of elitism 
in the critique of the suburb. Without sentumentality or false optimism he 
restores dignity to these lives. It is after all possible to live a spiritually 
meaningful life in Redwood City. 


Post-Urban Spaces 


Deyan Sudjic makes a much stronger plea for the new amorphous, 
centreless or multi-centred region in The Hundred Mile City.™ He rejects 
what he sees as the nostalgia and perhaps the arrogance of both the writers 
and the urban planners of the past, and points out that the city 
romanticized by Jane Jacobs and her followers 1s the very same 
nineteenth-century city that was anathametized by the nineteenth-century 
reformers, who in their turn were trying—or so he suggests—to get back 
to the eighteenth century. He argues that the development of great cities, 
while naturally reflecting market forces and representing the outcome of 
public and private planning, also expresses the desires and preferences of 
the broad mass of people. People want to live in suburbs, have cars, visit 
shopping malls. His arguments are often both populist and oversimpli- 





z Langdon Winner, ‘Silicon Valley Mystery House’, ın Michael Sorkin, ed., 
Variaisons on a Theme Park: The New American City and the End of Pablec Space, New 
York 1992 

25 Jameson has made a central and cnitical contubution to the postmodern debate. 
But for the tendency of much postmodern theory simply to celebrate the object of 
its discourse see Alex Callinicos, ‘(Reactionary Postmodemism?” in Roy Boyne and 
Alı Rattansi, eds, Pestwoderatsm and Society, Basingstoke 1990; and Zygmunt 
Bauman, ‘Is there a Postmodern Sociology?’ in Thecry Culture and Soctety, vol 5, 
nos 2-3, Special Issue on Postmodernism, June 1988. 

4 Deyan Sudjic, The Hundred Mils City, London 1993. 
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fied,” but of interest in putting a point of view normally disallowed, 
suggesting that ‘the city beautiful idea of vistas and sequences of space 
unfolding at pedestrian pace [is irrelevant] to a city thet stretches from 
Bournemouth to Ipswich or from Marne-la-Vallée to Cergy-Pontoise’: ‘in 
its new incarnation the diffuse, sprawling, and endlessly mobile world 
metropolis ıs fundamentally different from the city as we have known tt. 
But for the architect and the urbanist to turn their backs on this new form, 
which 1s the backdrop to everyday life for the vast majority of people, is 
both condescending and self-defeating. This new species of city is not an 
accretion of streets and squares that can be comprehended by the 
pedestrian, but instead manifests its shape from the air, the car or the mass 
transit railway. Landmarks are reduced to flashes of slow-moving traffic, 
glimpsed from above on elevated highways amid a glittering river of red 
brake lights, or famous place names translated into the dluminated station 
signs that punctuate the darkness of metro tunnels.” 


Sudjic celebrates the shopping malls, theme parks, museums, airports and 
all the ‘edge city’ spaces which cause Jameson and the contributors to 
Michael Sorkin’s Variations on a Theme Park! so much dismay. The 
museum, for example, has been transformed from educational instrument 
to something approaching, in some cases, a branch of Liberty’s. There is a 
cartoon in a 19208 volume of Pssch which shows two women creeping in 
anxious puzzlement round a deserted museum as they look at objects 
displayed in glass cabinets rather as they might have been displayed in a 
department store window. ‘But Mabel,’ one of them says, ‘no one has 
tried to sell us anything yet.’ That could hardly be said of museums today, 
although it is interesting that the potential similarity between the 
department store and the museum was noticed seventy years ago. Today 
the tmp to the museum—or the art exhibition—is quite definitely 
organized to lead up to the final stop of the shop, where, in buying 
coloured postcards of your favourite paintings (to be sent to equally 
aesthetically aware friends on suitable occasions) you set the seal on your 
own good taste. The museum café-restaurant, too, is by now a well 
established and lucrative branch of the catering industry (remember the 
Victona and Albert Museum’s 19803 ad—‘An ace caff with a rather good 
museum attached’). 


Even more novel are the theme parks of every kind that have sprung up 
all over the world, following the example of Disneyland and Disney 
World. And, just as Disneyland is an integral part of LA, so the Parc de la 
Villette on the edge of central Paris 1s an integral part of Paris too. Its 
beauty 1s eerily compelling, not only because it is a park from which 
nature has been largely expelled, to be replaced by avant-garde 


1 For example, he does not say how he knows that ‘people’ ‘want’ shopping malls, 


or what a preference for a shopping mall means. Nor does he address the problem 
of vast urban and suburban regions where access 1s only or almost entirely by car 
Car drivers are still more likely to be men than women (although by a smaller 
margin than formerly), and ıt 1s the old, the indigent, ethnic minonties and women 
and children who use the now often decaying public transport systems, and, 
without cars, are likely to be trapped in impoverished enclaves of these regions, 
devoid of amenities. 

6 Ibid, PP- 333, 327-8. 

*7 Op. at. 
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architectural monuments whose purposes is in some cases unclear, but 
also because, set as it is on a canal basin where the Paris abattoirs used to 
be, it recalls that lost Paris (glimpsed in black-and-white films in which 
everyone smoked and Jean Gabin was always the working-class hero) 
about which we can feel even more nostalgic as we wander around the 
neighbouring streets and notice the few remaining old- fashioned 
restaurants and pork butchers which testify to the Paris of collective 
memory and legend which has irrevocably disappeared. The Parc de la 
Villette 1s designed for tourists rather than for the hoarse-voiced, red- 
handed working men and women who in any case no longer work or live 
there. Thus it 1s in the great cities of the world at least, but also certainly in 
any smaller cities that can capitalize on a historic past, or an industrial 
pecultarity—not only is the tourist becoming perhaps the most important 
kind of inhabitant, but we all become tourists in our own cities, as Deyan 
Sudjic points out. 


The Consumerization of Space 


Airports constitute another kind of urban, or perhaps post-urban space. 
Increasingly indistinguishable from shopping malls, the departure 
lounges are no doubt intended to capitalize on the likelihood that 
travellers will have to hang around waiting, and the commercial veil cast 
over the scene also serves to blunt any notion of the out-of-the-ordinary, 
to distance the traveller from any hint of fear-of-flying. The extent to 
which airports are coming to see themselves as entertainment and leisure 
centres, over and above their utilitarian purpose as terminals, 1s 
demonstrated by the plans now ın train for Gatwick (London) to redesign 
itself as a theme park in which visitors can go on tours of the airport and 
see behind the scenes (another ‘invasion’ of the private). Meanwhile, so 
much has Heathrow dedicated itself to shopping that Terminal Four now 
houses a branch of Harrods, and the original Knightsbridge department 
store of that name has changed so dramatically that it is now hard to 
imagine going there to do anything so normal as making a purchase, for it 
has become a kind of hyped-up simulacrum of a department store, more 
real than itself, the fish displays elaborate works of surreal art, the 
cosmetic counters something out of a Hollywood musical (although the 
music played in these marble and mirror glass halls is more likely to be the 
harpsichord or the harp than the manic Busby Berkeley routine the 
vaguely Art Deco mise en scène seems to call for), the surging crowds 
clearly tounsts, not local housewives, a repressive dress code in force. 


These are massively consumerized urban spaces, and thus it would be 
reasonable to anticipate that they were diversified. Yet the consumeriza- 
tion of space appears to lead not to diversification but rather to a 
uniformity of the kind that was always feared in the traditional anti- 
socialist critiques. True, ıt 1s a uniformity the opposite of what was seen as 
the dreary uniformity of Eastern Europe socialism, the uniformity of 
scarcity: this is the uniformity of plenty, when every shopping mall has 
the same Laura Ashley and Benetton, not just nationally but internation- 
ally: the uniformity of a population, highly stratified on economic lines, so 
that the poor may be physically excluded from the shopping mall and sent 
back to ther K-Mart or Kwiksave. Economic and social inequalities 
remain as gross as ever, yet the global shopping mall renders them 
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curiously invisible. Those without the passport of money are simply an 
absence, not so much an underclass as an unclass, and the advantage the 
mall has over the open street is precisely, it would seem, that the beggars 
and homeless can be cleared away, and we need never think about them 
again. Similerly, the average passenger wandering through the airport 
terminal is equally unaware of the virs in the first-class lounge and of the 
immigrant workers toiling behind the scenes—glimpsed briefly in the 
lavatories but, again, by and large invisible, just as the visitor to 
Disneyland, surrounded by white salespeople in fancy dress, can ignore or 
not know about the black workers behind the scenes, or the business- 
men’s private parties in the private club at the hidden heart of the Disney 
world. Airports, like Disneyland, are public spaces with hidden, private 


areas. 


Invisibility is a crucial feature of modern inequality. Maspero in his book 
undertook the important task of making visible the feared, but banished 
inhabitants of the bessiews, those on the outside, literally looking in. 
Against these are set the throngs of tourists who do indeed inhabit the 
centre of Paris. Thus it ıs perhaps fitting that the ‘new’ Louvre—the 
completely rethought entrance halls and shopping corridors beneath the 
glass pyramid in the central court of the ancient building—looks more 
like an airport, or possibly a bank than an art gallery. The pyramid itself 1s 
exciting, but the open escalators, the shiny marble and the long row of 
shops, all dedicated to marketing various kinds of Louvre artefacts, speak 
corporate culture rather than aesthetic pleasure. 


To conceptualize people, groups, as visible or invisible is to come back to 
the public/private divide. The consumerization of space, and the 
development of electronics and fibre optics erodes the classical distinction 
between public and private spheres. The whole world becomes like a 
nineteenth-century department store when televised shopping invades 
the home. In his wonderful account of LA, Mike Davis?’ discusses the way 
in which public space is privatized while private space 1s (or private lives 
are) invaded by electronics in various ways. Yet it is important to 
remember that feminists have argued and campaigned precisely for the 
making public of private space, since the ‘private sphere’ 1s the sphere of 
violence and abuse towards women and children. In the Docklands area 
of East London, electronic monitonng has been used by the local 
authority to reduce the nisk of racial attacks, with monitors set up on the 
doorsteps, even if not actually inside the homes of Asian families 
considered to be at risk. Even if we share the disquiet expressed by Mike 
Davis at the civil liberties implications of electronic surveillance (which I 
do), we cannot just take for granted the old-established divisions between 
what 1s public and what 18s private. 


The terms are in any case used in 2 number of different ways. In the 
planning and urbanist literature they often refer to public and private 
ownership The political battles of the 1980s and 19908 over privatization 
have been about the movement of state-owned utilities and housing to the 
private sector. In terms of space, couch ‘public life’ takes place ın spaces 





a8 Mike Davis, City of Quartz, Verso, London 1990. 
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which are not publicly owned—not only department stores, but 
shopping malls, whole city shopping centres, leisure complexes. 


To say that space is ‘publicly owned’ does not necessanly mean that there 
is public access. A municipal housing estate 1s ‘publicly owned? to the 
extent that the local authority, as an elected body, may be said to represent 
the public; at the same tıme the estate may be a no-go area to outsiders, 
milkmen and postmen, and some of its more vulnerable members may 
live in fear of venturing out. Many ‘public’ parks in London, to take 
another example, are owned by the Crown. In any case, urban industrial 
society has always provided spaces that are neither public nor private, yet 
both: classically the café, the museum or concert hall, the department 
store. The airport and the mall are latterday equivalents. We therefore 
need a more nuanced way of discussing space than the dichotomized 
public/private conceptualization, for the language of the public/private is 
at times imprecise, and even opaque. Feminists, as I suggested earlier, 
have used the terms ın a different sense, inherited from the nineteenth- 
century philosophical notions of the public and private spheres. Today, 
the public/private dichotomy can’t quite adequately express the full 
complexity of contemporary urban space and our experience of living in 
it. 


Recovering the Periphery 


Now it almost seems as if the contemporary discourse on urbanism has 
come to stand in for a critique of society as a whole. The ferocious attacks 
and lamentations on the theme of the contemporary city would seem to be 
an example of a general suspicion of our whole culture, the permanent 
alienation of intellectuals with no utopia to fall back on, the permanent 
lament of the dissident in capitalist societies, of which the nostalgia for 
puille Paris or lost London is a more romantic, more aestheticized variety. 


Yet, as I suggested earlier, a new rhetoric is now perhaps emerging. A 
1994 architectural exhibition at the Museum of Contemporary Art in Los 
Angeles suggested that architects have retreated from grandiose general 
schemes for cities, and, humbled by the failure of many of the major 
postwar planning initiatives, are interested only in small, piecemeal 
schemes in specific areas.*? Sudjic and Maspero also reject utopia, instead 
bringing the periphery, the ‘edge cities’, into discourse rather than by 
anathematizing them. Meanwhile architects such as Stefano Boeri have 
written of the new regions (in his case the area around Milan),?° and the 
next European competition for young architects, in 1996, has taken as its 
subject: the periphery. 


The genre of urban writing does now seem to be beginning to reflect this 
greater awareness of urban space as more diverse, of the vast city region as 
meaningful, rather than meaningless. Perhaps it will also soon encompass 


29 Russell Ferguson, ed., Urban Resisteus: Current Projects for the Public Realm, Los 
Angeles and Cambridge 1994 This catalogue contains a number of important 
essays on urban and architectural development. 

3° Stefano Boeri, Arturo Lanzani and Edoardo Manni, I/ Territersa che cambia: 
Ambienti, paesaggi ¢ immagins della regions milaness, Milan 1993. 


a rerned and redefined discussion of the public and private. In the 
meantime, rereading Maspero, after making my own, much more limited 
trip to the edge of Pans, I wonder if the impulse to romanticize the 
dystopian, which seems so central to postmodernism, 18 not after all, at 
least in part, the basis for this new interest in those fristes regions beyond 
the sophisticated centre. These, not the slums nor the sewers, are the new 
site of the wystires de Paris. This is where the white trash culture, which so 
fascinates Hollywood, belongs. It is the new heart of darkness, a city of 
dreadful day rather than dreadful night—atrocious cumes carried out in 
the glare of Californian sunlight or the bleak boredom of Aubervilliers or 
Drancy, places even more thrillingly alienated than the dark Victorian 
slums, which, by comparison have come to seem quite homely and 
familiar. 


At any rate, since Lewis Mumford was surely mistaken in believing that a 
city ‘freed from inner contradictions’ is either possible or desirable, we 
must live in this realm of smudged boundaries, of pollution and disorder, 
and the genre of urban writing 1s beginning to recognize its romance.}" It 
was always the interstices of the city, the forgotten bits between, the — 
corners of the city that somehow escaped, that constituted its charm, 
forgotten squares, canals, deserted houses—private, secret angles of the 
vast public space. The fox—rural intruder ın the city—like Maspero’s 
fishermen fishing ın a peaceful canal not far from the petrol-laden inferno 
of the pérsphérique, reminds us that it is the unexpected, unplanned and 
incongruous that has lent city life so much of its delight, as well as, 
sometimes, its scariness. 


The wilderness of Jameson’s gleaming car wrecks, the city as dystopia, is 
as romantic a vision as any. In a hundred years from now, perhaps the 
urban intellectuals of the year 2094 will visit Drancy (once a concentration | 
camp during the Second World War as well as a suburban housing estate 
before and afterward), Hounslow or Redwood City in search of the lost 
charm of the periphery. By that tme Camden and St Pancras probably will 
have become a museum. 





31 The novels of Raymond Queneau, especially Pssrrot Mon Amn, Paris 1943, seem 
already aware of the charm of disregarded unspectacular corners and edges of 
urban life, and in fact Louis Aragon’s Parts Peasant, London 1978 (onginally 


published in 1925) 18 an even earlier example. 
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themes 


‘oday the spectre haunting Europe is that of joblessness, with more’ people 
at of work than during the thirties. Industrial restructuring has decimated 
1e working class and downsizing is cutting swathes through the middle 
dass. Xenophobia and neo-fasciam feed on the consequent social despair and 
he failure of the parties of the Left to come forward with an alternative to neo- 
iberaliam. In this issue of the Review Andrew, Glyn furnishes a timely and 
acticulous account of the reasons why the last social-democratic administ- 
ations in Britain, France and Sweden abandoned policies conducive to full 
‘mployment, growth and redistribution. In his view the pressures of 
globalization and capital flight were not by themselves decisive, as is often 
aimed, since growth was also undermined by the resort to unemployment 
p the means to arbitrate and moderate wage claims. His conclusion, that 
European social democracy can only conquer the scourge of mass unemploy- 
ment if it develops an effective way of regulating distributional conflict, 
points to the need to reach a continental compact aimed at promoting a return 
to high employment with decent wage levels and proper social provision. 


John Roemer’s complementary discussion of a book on socialism by the 
leading institutional economist Joseph Stiglitz focuses on production rather 
than distribution. He argues that Stiglitz’s demonstration of the failures of 
both command economies and market sovereignty opens up space for a new 
type of egalitarian economics bolstered by a new form of social ownership. In 
_Roemer’s view the German and Japanese banking groups have encouraged 
“efficiency by insulating industry from the market pressures and punter 
capitalism so typical of Wall Street and the City of London. The new pattern 
of social ownership proposed by Roemer, based perhaps on the reform of 
pension and insurance funds, could both reduce the pressures of capital flight 
and furnish tangible compensation for groups of workers who were foregoing 
short-term gains in a wages free-for-all. Full employment and property 
reform could thus atrengthen and secure one another. 


The heady promise of cyberspace, alternating between utopia and dystopia, 
was first evoked by science fiction but now seems to beckon on the horizon, as 
millions surf the Internet. Julian Stallabrass follows his pioneering explo- 
pae of the aeathetica of the video game in NLR 198 with sober scrutiny of 
' cyberhype and Internet intoxication. Stallabrass warns that the democratic 
potential of the Net is alfeady being menaced by the plans of the media 
si ad which oo to colonize cyberspace. But even beyond such crass 
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pressures there looms the danger of a conception of the world wher 
everything is reduced to what seem to be endlessly manipulable digits. Whil. 
solipsistic individuals lose themselves in a maze of data, the consumption o 
this wondrous new technology will draw a new veil between its acolytes anc 
the real state of an ever more divided and dangerous world. 


Gopal Balakrishnan’s reflections on nationalism seek to identify the source: 
of collective identity, and hence action, in the modern world. Following 
Benedict Anderson, he seeks to assess the extent to which nationalism took 
the place of religion and kinship while basing itself on linguistic community 
and print-capitalism. The new forms of global communication and produc- 
don, he argues, have so far weakened class because they have undermined the 
effectivity of the nation state, the terrain upon which class action unfolded. 
But so long as global communications permit no sense of community oi 
purpose critical of capital, national consciousness will continue to furnish the 
means by which the wretched of the earth make their entry into world history: 


In NLR 209 Norman Geras argued that by banishing the notion of truth the 
exorbitation of language in the philosophy of Richard Rorty undermined alsc 
the claima of justice. In this issue Eleni Varikas argues that Joan Scotte 
critique of social history remains so fixated by the discursive that it fails tc 
register the empirical reality of women’s oppression and resistance. 


The account of ecological economics offered by J. Martinez-Alier draws 
attention to the failure of both Marxian political economy and neoclassica 
orthodoxy to register the depletion of non-renewable resources, the harm o: 
pollution and the loss of biodiversity. While no common unit of meaguremen: 
can assess such changes, Martinez-Alier argues the necessity for multi. 
criteria. evaluation, and the practical resolution of the issues by sòcia 
movements. 


Since Uruguay’s return to democracy, traditional allegiances have weakenec 
and a new space has been opened up for the Left. The prospects for futur 
progressive politics are assessed by Aidan Rankin. 


Finally Jonathan Rée finds the last work co-authored by Deleuze and Guattar 
to be a curious celebration of philosophy as conceptual connojsseurship. 


dian Stallabrass 


Empowering Technology: The 
Exploration of Cyberspace 


"The face of Thomas Paine, rendered in yellow and pink, graces the cover of 
the first British edition of Wired," a successful magazine from the United 
States devoted to proselytizing the benefits of computer networking.* For 
the technophile devotees of this subject, it is far more than a too); rather it 
will usher in a complete transformation of every facet of our lives, no less 
than a mental and eventually a material revolution. On the cover, too, appear 
the words, ‘We have it in our power to begin the world over again’, the recast 
‘digital revolutionary’ being summoned up to defend the global Net from 
threats of restriction, governmental and commercial. Yet networking alone 
is an insufficient peg on which to hanga visionary future in which all human 
telations are forever changed. The environment in which all digitized media 
rpromise to combine and be exchanged has been called cyberspace. It is a 
curious subject for discussion, because as yet it hardly exists, but this has not 
hindered previews of its concepts and ideals being constantly played out in 
theory and fiction. These writings, which look to an unbridled technology to 
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fulfil their wishes, visions and nightmares, can tell us much about 
attitudes to information, identity and the future. 


The component parts of cyberspace—virtual reality and computer 
networking—are already with us; the first, in a crude form, can already be 
seen in the video arcades, while the second forms a rapidly growing global 
infrastructure. Until now, however, the heady marriage of the two, which 
is the ideal of cyberspace, has only been described in theory and science 
fiction. The typical vision is as follows: 


From vast databases that constitute the culture’s deposited wealth, 
every document is available, every recording is playable, and every 
picture is viewable. Around this: a laboratory, an instrumental 
bridge; taking no space, a home presiding over a world ...* 


The user is immersed in a world of data which is present either as we 
would normally see it (perhaps a simulation of a printed page), or 
represented graphically (a dynamuc three-dimensional graph of financial 
movements on the stock exchange). The massive number of sites or 
specialisms which this data comprises could be presented as different 
geographical areas between which the user would virtually travel. A 
number of old bourgeois dreams are encompassed in the promise of this 
technology: to survey the world from one’s living room, to grasp the 
totality of all data within a single frame, and to recapture a unified 
knowledge and experience. It also holds out the vision of a total and 
eternal archive which will persist long after the physical objects from 
which it was taken have crumbled; paintings may crack and photographs 
fade but digital records permit their colours and surfaces to remain 
forever pristine, while the exact trajectory of the actual object’s decline is 
plotted. Artifacts and even species which have been lost may be 
reconstructed; ina computer simulation, at least, we can wander about the 
Acropolis in its prime, or see dinosaurs stamp the virtual earth. Of course 
to write about tbe culture’s ‘wealth’ assumes a community of interest 
among users before this process starts, and that cultural riches are simply . 
out there to be grasped and codified. Yet this is ın fact widely assumed: to 
the renewed liaison between technology and culture, the developers of 
cyberspace bring both a charming naivety and much commercial acumen. 
Microsoft is buying up the digital rights to what its founder, Bill Gates, 
calls the million most fascinating images in the world.) 


The ideal of cyberspace takes in more than just the sum of all human 
knowledge. It is also an electronic agora in which isolated, asomic but 


" The present article 1s an edited version of a chapter from the author’s 
forthcoming Verso book Gargantua. 

* Pired (London), vol. 1, no. 1, 1995. 

* Michael Benedikt, ‘Introduction’ to Benedikt, ed., Cyberspace. First Steps, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1991, p 2. 

3 Gates bas founded a new company, Continuum, to form a massive visual 
database. See “Bill Gates’ Mega-database of World Art’, The Art Newspaper, 
December 1994, supplement on publishing, pp Hu. The first fruit of this bas been 
a CD-ROM catalogue of the paintings in the Natonal Gallery, London, which 
Microsoft has marketed under the name Art Gallery. : 
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presumably rather well-informed individuals may once more come 
together, without risk of violence or infection, to engage in debate, 
exchange information or merely chew the fat. Both data and conversation 
are potentially accessible from anywhere; to be able to ‘chat’ instanta- 
neously with a neighbour on the other side of the world certainly changes 
notions of distance and locality. Cyberspace seems to offer simultaneously 
the advantages of privacy and cultural wealth, self-sufficiency and 
opportunities for sociability. 


Yet despite all the attention it has been receiving, cyberspace as a 
technological development has a strange status, not only because it has 
not yet been realized, but also because it is a concept which has its origins 
in fiction, particularly in the cyberpunk novels of William Gibson. 
Programmers and engineers are acting on fictional blueprints and, since 
these are naturally extremely vague, the very concept and the details of its 
implementation are up for grabs. The whole affair is even more curious 
because the fictional vision of cyberspace and the world which surrounds 
it ıs hardly positive: what has been taken up so enthusiastically is not so 
much a technical proposal as a dystopian vision of the future. Of the very 
term itself, Gibson admits that he: ‘Assembled word cyberspace from small 
and readily available components of language. Neologic spasm: the 
primal act of pop poetics. Preceded any concept whatever. Slick and 
hollow—awaiting received meaning.’4 In Gibson’s books cyberspace is a 
dizzying, dangerous ‘place’, where such intense experiences may be had 
that they exceed anything likely to be encountered in real life. It is 
dominated by leviathan corporations for whose operations it exists, but 
the system has exceeded them, producing mysterious creatures of 
mythical abilities, and encompassing such enormous complexity that 
there are many opportunities for daring Net frontiersmen, who make 
money by breaking security systems and copying confidential infor- 
mation. Above all, cyberspace is a visual environment in which, while 
deception is occasionally a feature, things generally look much like what 
they are: large databases look large, corporations look powerful, military 
complexes look remote and dangerous, electronic countermeasures look 
threatening and as they operate their workings are graphically repre- 
sented. There is, as we shall see, some sense to this. The transparency of 
meaning in cyberspace, the absolute match between concept and 
appearance, is 2 utopian feature which stands in marked contrast to the 
real world, of meaningless detail and redundant matter. 


These descriptions should be contrasted with the reality of computer 
networking today where there are certainly opportunities for hackers, but 
where the interface 1s largely text-based and highly technical. Visceral 
experiences and reactions are absent. If computer networks are eventually 
to present themselves through graphical systems, there is no particular 
rule to say that there will be any resemblance between ‘what they are’ and 
what they look like (although there will no doubt be a tendency to link 
looks and the image an entity wishes to project). Yet links between data 
and its representation cannot be entirely arbitrary, because the major 
advantage of cyberspace is that everyday perceptual skills are employed in 
understanding and manipulating complex information; people are 





4 William Gibson, ‘Academy Leader’, in Benedikt, Cyberspace, p 27. 


generally much better at picking up an anomaly in a visual representation 
of data than from a raw mass of figures. The development of computer 
systems 1s also certainly running ın the direction of Gibson’s vision: as 
Michael Benedikt points out, the ‘evolution’ of systems, from typed 
command to menu to Graphical User Interface (for instance the 
Macintosh operating system copied in Wiadows) is that of making implicit 
navigation data visible and marrying it to content.’ The idea of an 
apparently immersive, three-dimensional cyberspace is another step in 
this direction. 


Developing Dystopia 


What, then, are the details of this fictional vision to which many 
technicians, parts of the mass media and a portion of the public have 
subscribed? There is little common agreement about the definition or 
extent of cyberpunk. However, its main features are easy to characterize, 
as Istvan Csicsery-Ronay Jr, a writer about science fiction, rather wearily 
demonstrates: 


how many formulaic tales can one wade through in which a self- 
destructive but sensitive young protagonist with an (implant/ 
prosthesis/ telechtronic talent) that makes the evil (megacorpo- 
rations/ police states/ criminal underworlds) pursue him through 
(wasted urban landscapes/ elite luxury enclaves/ eccentric space 
stations) full of grotesque (haircuts/ clothes/ self-mutilations/ rock 
music/ sexual hobbies/ designer drugs/ telechtronic gadgets/ nasty 
new weapons/ exteriorized hallucinations) representing the (mores/ 
fashions) of modern civilization in terminal decline, ulumately 
hooks up with rebellious and tough-talking (youth/ artificial 
intelligence/ rock cults) who offer the alternative, not of (commun- 
ity/ socialism/ traditional values/ transcendental vision), but of 
supreme, life-affirming Aipasss, going with the flow which now 
flows in the machine, against the spectre of a world-subvertin 

(artificial intelligence/ multinational corporate web/ evil genius) 


Despite all this, he goes on to argue that the genre suggests links between 
four levels of information processing: the individual’s biological 
processes and personality, the totality of social life, nonliving artificial 
intelligences and finally new, ‘living’ entities, created out of these Ar’s.7 
Cyberspace jockeys in fiction do not just wear virtual-reality headsets but 
have had their physiology surgically altered to interface directly with the 
Net. There is an air of telepathy about the way they experience, if not 
understand, the sublume complexity of the world’s data, and the most 
' fortunate may hope for mystical contact with artificial super-beings. In 
the connection of the individual and the social, there 1s a dialectical move 
in which opposed qualities find resolution in a higher unity, and we shall 
see that this is typical of writing about cyberspace in fiction and non- 





> Benedikt, ‘Cyberspace. Some Proposels’, in ibid., p. 174. 

6 Istvan Csicsery-Ronay, Jr, ‘Cyberpunk and Neuromanticism’, in Larry 
McCaffery, ed., Storming the Reality Sindo. A Caseboak of Cyberpunk and Postmodern 
Fistrea, Durham, NC 1991, p. 184. 

7 Ibid., p. 190. 
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fiction. For the moment it is important to note the strange combination of 
high-tech and grunge, of the laboratory and the street (or at least a 
suburban boy’s idea of the street), of social critique and unreconstructed 
heroism. Cyberpunk sports a Gothic technophilia. 


The cyberpunk vision 1s not simply negative, but it is not a happy one. 
Gibson’s first novel, Newxromancer, which was a great success and the book 
which, more than any other, defined the genre, is set in the wake of a 
world-wide nuclear conflict. After the reconstruction, the rich are 
fabulously so, while everyone else survives on their wits in an 
environmentally degraded world of drugs, violence and conspiracy, aided 
by bizarre mental and physical prostheses. The hero: 


slept in the cheapest coffins, the ones nearest the port, beneath the 
quartz-halogen floods that lit the docks all night like vast stages; 
where you couldn’t see the lights of Tokyo for the glare of the 
television sky, not even the towering hologram logo of the Fuji 
Electric Company, and Tokyo Bay was a black expanse where gulls 
wheeled above drifting shoals of styrofoam. Behind the port lay the 
city, factory domes dominated by the vast cubes of corporate 
arcologies. Port and city were divided by a narrow borderland of 
older streets, an area with no official name. ... By day, the bars 
down Ninsei were shuttered and featureless, the neon dead, the 
holograms inert, waiting, under the poisoned silver sky.* 


The real world 1s in perhaps terminal decline, and threatens to bury its 
inhabitants in obsolete consumer goods, an ever rising tide of trash.? 
People turn their backs on reality, into drugs, into cyberspace, or, for the 
less active, into an enveloping form of television which imparts the 
sensory experiences of its stars. Cyberspace is at once an ideological 
inverse image of this world, and what helps to maintain the power of 
those who govern it. Nevertheless, for those who regularly inhabit it, 
even the real world comes to seem like cyberspace, as the virtual takes ona 
reality which often has material effects, and the material acquires an unreal 
virtuality.” Given this scenario, the question arises, why does anyone 
want to develop dystopia? Among the reasons which immediately spring 
to mind are its supposed technical inevitability coupled with dissatisfac- 
tion with currently fixed identities and activities, and also that there might 
be a career in ıt. Most of all, perhaps, because fictional cyberspace has a 
fascination as a glossy, technophile’s dystopia, which contains some 
curiously utopian elements. In cyberspace—as it appears in novels, at 
least —the world seems to make transparent sense, if only for the godlike 
entities that haunt its highest margins. Yet beyond this, there is a 
resolutely positive vision of cyberspace, very much at odds with its face in 
a 
8 William Gibson, Nesromemcsr, London 1984, P. 13. 

9 On trash and decay as a theme in Gibson, see Minam Glazer, “What is Within 
Now Seen Without”: Romanticism, Neuromantcism and the Death of the 
Imagination in William Gibson’s Fictive World’, Journal of Popular Caltare, vol. 
23, n0. 3, Winter 1989, p. 158. 

16 For the similarities between electronic matrices and physical reality in 
Nesremencer, sec Scott Bukatmen, Terminal Identity. The Virtual Subject in 
Pestmedera Scunce Fiction, Durham, NC 1993, p. 148. 
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fiction, which is at once highly congruent with current intellectual 
fashions and with powerful commercial interests. 


Hi-Tech Hegelianism 


A phone book is a material object containing data; this data is abstract and 
can only be understood by those who know how to read it; the book itself 
1s a piece of matter and has to be put in the appropriate place and 
sometimes moved around. In cyberspace both of these conditions may be 
changed: data is extracted from its material support and purified so that ıt 
can be in many places at once, and sent at near the speed of light. 
Cyberspace also promises to restore a sensorial form to data without its 
losing utility or fungibility. The system may still work with phone 
numbers but the regular user would never need to deal with them. 


The representation of data within cyberspace is generally thought of as 
visual and stnctly organized in space. Michael Benedikt, a professor of 
architecture, writes of ‘cyberspace architects’ who will visualize the 
‘intrinsically nonphysical’ and so give ‘inhabitable visible form to 
society’s most intricate abstractions, processes, and organisms of 
information’.'' Cyberspace then will be a unified field in which the real 18 
abstracted and the abstract solidified, in which data, extracted from real 
processes, is refrozen into solid, immediately comprehensible forms, 
stupped of all actuality. Within this neat schema, the status of 
representations is equivocal. As data gains physicality, representations in 
cyberspace lose it, floating free in the digital environment, but as pieces of 
data which already havea form, they are not manipulable in quite the same 
way as, say, numbers. They are hard nuggets of discrete information 
among a shifting mass, manipulable by position and presentation, but not 
so much (except on the whim of the individual) in terms of form or 
content, nor changeable in response to shifts in the values of external data. 
Old, fixed representations, then, might be an important anomaly within 
the dematenalized visual arena of cyberspace. 


To leave this issue aside for the time being, the simultaneous 
dematerialization of data and its transformation into readily understood 
visual forms has been used as the basis for much metaphysical speculation 
on the nature of cyberspace. At times this has amounted to a hi-tech 
Hegelianism. It is often presented as a new realm between the material and 
the mental: ‘Cyberspace becomes another venue for consciousness itself. 
And this emergence, proliferation, and complexification [sic] of con- 
sciousness must surely be this universe’s project.’’* Its materialization of 
information, the gift of form to data, is a Platonic dream come true: 


Cyberspace is Platonism as a working product. ... The computer 
recycles ancient Platonism by injecting the ideal content of 
cognition with empirical specifics. ... The computer clothes the 
details of empirical experience so that they seem to share the ideality 
of the stable knowledge of Forms."3 





™ Benedikt, Introduction’, in Cyberspace, p. 18 
12 Benedikt, ‘Cyberspace: Some Proposals’, in ibid., p. 124. 
3 Michael Heim, ‘The Erotic Ontology of Cyberspace’, in ibid., p. 64. 
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Rather than see cyberspace simply as 2 halfway house between various 
pre-existing concepts, the temptation is to view it as a Hegelian synthesis. 
If for Hegel the real was ideal, in cyberspace the ideal is made virtually 
real. Very often theories about cyberspace encompass a grand historical 
sweep, taking on a Hegelian tone as the technology is seen as the means of 
achieving a sublation of previously opposed fundamental forces or 
qualities. Cyberspace becomes the conclusion of a wondrous and 
harmonious historical pageant, a story of human technical and cultural 
evolution sweeping forwards from cave-painting to computer science. So 
Benedikt, for instance, argues that it ushers in a ‘post-literate era’ which 
unites the advantages of pre-literate physical activity with literate 
symbolic activity."4 Or it may be seen as the sublation of the 
monadological body and the community," body and mind, art and 
science—and no doubt quite a few other combinations. Two self- 
proclaimed, networked media philosophers, Mark Taylor and Esa 
Saarinen spell out the nature of the attraction clearly: 


According to Hegel, the concept is actually embodied in time and 
space. In different terms, objectivity 18 actually conceptual or the 
real is the idea. In the society of spectacle, the idea becomes the 
image and the real is imaginary. For Hegel, it is concept all the way 
down; for the society of the spectacle, it is image all the way down. 
In the twentieth century, the Hegelian concept becomes real in 
electronic telecommunications. The net wires the world for 


Hegelian Geist." 


The Hegelianism of the cyberphiles is not one of process, a form of 
becoming—1n fact there is a general assumption that what is technically 
possible will inevitably be socially implemented. Rather, it is a fixed state 
in which the end of history and the total realization of mind is finally 
achieved: in this way it is a fixed Platonic form. Yet data, which must be 
handled in the visual arena of cyberspace, like numbers on the stock 
market, has already been abstracted from the real world and made 
fungible. Its particularity has already been stripped away in its reduction 
to number. In cyberspace, where it is given an apprehensible form, this 
data must be constantly animated, as if in a movie. Given that the function 
of virtual representation is tied to movement, a fixed perfection like that 
of architecture will certainly elude these forms. Yet even these clean, 
mobile cyberspace forms can never show the material suffenng behind a 
row of financial figures, for this has been stripped away long ago in the 
very collection of the data. When a form is restored to this data, the 
‘reality’ ıt adopts 18 utterly cleansed of anything that cannot be exchanged. 


Perhaps we should try to stand Hegel on his head for a while. 
‘Empowering technology’ is the new buzz phrase of the informatics 
enthusiasts, and it has a revealing ambiguity to it. The cyberphiles have 





4 Benedikt, ‘Introduction’, in 1bid., p. 12. 

15 Allucquere Rosanne Stone, ‘Will the Real Body Please Stand Up? Boundary 
Stones about Virtual Cultures’, in ibid., p. 101. 

16 Mark C. Taylor and Esa Saarinen, Imagelegies. Modsa Philosphy, London 1994, 
Simcult, p. 3 (each chapter of this book is paginated separately). 
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generally had an easy time of it in a media which is owned by the very 
companies which are buying up rights to data for virtual distribution. 
Fundamental questions about the direction in which the technology is 
being taken are rarely asked. A basic assumption behind the acceptance of 
cyberspace underlies thet of the information society as a whole: Andrew 
Ross has rightly argued that ‘the technical fect of communication itself 1s 
celebrated as an inherent good’, without any discussion of the ‘resulting 
shape of the community that is wired up in this way’. New Age dreams of 
universal, seamless networking are oddly congruent with features of a 
modern corporate communications ideology.'? Cyberspace is also allied 
with an unashamed consumerism: “We are present at the apotheosis of 
commercial culture. Commerce is the ocean that information swimsin.... 
the means of exchange in commercial culture is now pare information. ™? 
Vivian Sobchack has analysed the mix of New Age spiritualism and New 
Edge technophilia in which sixties political activism and social conscious- 
ness has been resolved into ‘a particularly privileged, selfish, consumer- 
oriented and technologically dependent libertarianism’, which fulfils ‘the 
dreams of ‘‘mondoids” who, by day, sit at computer consoles working for 
(and becoming) corporate America’.'? It is cyberspace which will allow 
this becoming to complete itself. In this light, cyberspace appears as less 
the end of history than the ultimate business environment, being stock 
market, warehouse and shopping centre all in one. 


Aside from commercial interests, there is also an unholy alliance of 
postmodern disintegration theorists and wide-eyed New Agers, produc- 
ing a ludicrous image of the world immersed in a great, shifting sea of 
data, each person jacking in and finding exactly what they want, in their 
own personalized order and format. People will live intensely in this 
digital utopia, forgetting their grosser material needs in an affective, 
intellectual search for companionship and knowledge. In this ostensibly 
democratic forum, a chairman of some Western conglomerate and an 
impoverished peasant in Central Africa will both use a device, much the 
size of a Walkman, to communicate by satellite with a panoply of open 
information systems. 


As soon as this utopian vision of global information-sharing is baldly 
stated, 1ts stupidity becomes obvious. It is not a matter of doubting the 
capabilities of the technology, which has already been developed and is 
becoming cheaper all the time. One should be deeply sceptical, however, 
about who will control the information, how much it will cost, and to 
whom it will be sold. Technological revolutions of the past parade their 
many broken utopian promises. As Herbert Schiller has shown, similar 
arguments have been rehearsed about all manner of new technologies in 
order to prepare for their acceptance, and in all cases the liberatory effects 
have been negligible. Desktop publishing is one example, as is cable 


17 Andrew Ross, Strange Weather. Culture, Science and Technology m the Age of Limits, 
London 1991, p 35. 

*R. U. Sinus, ‘A User’s Guide to Using This Guide’, in Rudy Rucker, R U, 
Sirus and Queen Mu, eds, Monde 2000: A User’s Guide te the New Edges, New York 
1992, p. 16; cited in Vivian Sobchack, ‘New Age Mutant Ninja Hackers. Reading 
Mondo 2000’, South Atlantic Quarterly, vol. 92, no. 4, fall 1993, p. 583 

19 Sobchack, ‘New Age Mutant Ninja Hackers’, ibid., p. 574. 
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television which, Schiller notes, although it was much touted as the 
guarantor of pluralism, has rapidly succumbed to homogeneous corpor- 
ate dominance.” Domestic computer technology provides another 
striking example of the marketing of a rapidly improving technology. 
Computers have indeed become much cheaper, but only ın a certain sense. 
Average systems still cost a considerable amount of money and, while 
they are far more powerful, their basic price has not fallen for many years; 
in fact it may be that the average system has got more expensive in real 
terms.?! Software developments which do not always develop in a strictly 
functional manner, push the minimum acceptable machine ever upward 
into new areas of speed and sophistication. Below a certain price level, 
there is little money to be made selling these goods, unless they can be 
shifted in vast amounts. There is no interest in selling’ electronic 
commodities at the price the world’s poor can afford, nor is there likely to 
be. The idea that high-band global networking will become truly 
universal in a world where only a fifth of the population currently have 
even telephones is laughable.** Even in the highly improbable event of 
the hardware price sinking to that of a can of Coke, there are still 
insuperable obstacles for the impoverished. The technology requires that 
end-users are connected by satellites or a network of specialized terrestrial 
cabling, the ‘Information Super-Highway’ in which the United States 
government is currently investing much money. Already there is an 
awareness that the placement of the cables may be another means of 
discriminating against the less wealthy. Without the cabling, and without 
expensive, advanced modems to receive the data, transfer is much slower, 
to the point of being either impractical or, since online charges are like 
telephone calls, too expensive. Then there is the whole vexed issue of 
copyright, which will certainly add further charges for the access of 
‘intellectual property’. Large companies are active buying the digital 
rights to all kinds of data, from financial records to pop records; they are 
not doing this to distribute them free of charge. 


The emergence of cyberspace as the main information channel is 
worrying because it will not necessarily be seen as complementary to 
existing media. If the Net becomes the only way of receiving certain kinds 
of information, it may be more restrictive than current systems. Schiller 
puts the broad issue clearly: l 


Transforming information into a saleable good, available only to 
those with the ability to pay for it, changes the goal of information 
access from an egalitarian to a privileged condition. The conse- 
quence of this is that the essential underpinning of a democratic 
order is seriously, if not fatally, damaged.” 


Now of course, access to certain kinds of information has always been 
difficult and time-consuming, and what appears in the mass media has 


EE 


20 Herbert L Schiller, Caltwrs Inc. The Corperate Takeover of Public Expression, 
Oxford 1989, p. $1- 

21 The price of a usable machine in the early eighties was considerably less than the 
£1000 paid for an average 486 system today. See Simon Rockman, “Back to the 
Future’, Personal Computer World, March 1995, P. 533- 

*2 See Jonathan Crary, ‘Cntical Reflections’, Artferxm, February 1994, P- 59- 

43 Schiller, Culture Ime., p. 75. 


always been strictly controlled; in one sense, and perhaps as it exists today, 
networking can provide a minority with the means to receive information 
and opinions from diverse sources, yet in another, pay-as-you-go 
cyberspace threatens to add another powerful disincentive on top of the 
controls which already exist. 


Virtual Community 


Far from closing down access to information, cyberphiles have generally 
seen the Net as evolving into an open, global forum to which anybody can 
contribute, 1n which information and data are shared and weighty issues 
discussed. Communities, often sundered in the real world by traffic, the 
threat of violence or the self-sufficiency encouraged by modern domestic 
appliances, will be reborn in the ether, as people with the same interests 
but who are perhaps geographically distant, virtually meet. Roy Ascott, 
for instance, has stressed the dialogic nature of the new telematic media: 


Interactive telecommunications—telematic technology ... speaks 
a language of cooperation, creativity and transformation. It 1s the 
technology not of monologue but of conversation. It feeds fecund 
open-endedness rather than an aesthetics of closure and 
completion. ; 


This 1s not to forge the way for a society of the kind described by 
Habermas, in which agreement is founded on reasoned conversation, but 
something far more fractured and postmodern; not so much dialogue as a 
cacophony of separate, atomistic voices. For Ascott, and this is a very 
common association, it has its philosophical basis in the writings of 
Nietzsche, Bateson, Weiner, Derrida and Rorty. Ascott, speaking now of 
art on the Net, continues: 


Art is no longer seen as a linear affair, dealing in harmony, 
completion, resolution, closure—a composed and ordered finality. 
Instead it 1s open-ended, even fugitive, fleeting, tentative, virtual. 
Forming rather than formed, it celebrates process, embodies 
system, embraces chaos.”! 


On the face of it there would seem to be some contradiction between 
building a community, which must have a basis in some agreed terms, and 
the supposed ever-shifting fluidity of postmodern discourse. Yet people 
on the Net, despite their differences, have managed to build something of 
a community, though as we shall see, it is of quite a particular kind. 


Until very recently, many of the advantages of networking were derived 
from its very exclusiveness: it was open only to people who had access to a 
computer and a modem, and using these was quite a technical matter. In 
Bnitain especially the social composition of participants on the Net was 
very narrow (in part because of high telephone charges), being dominated 
by young computer professionals and academics, usually scientists, who 


M Roy Ascott, ‘Connectivity: Art and Interacuve Communications’, Lessardo, 
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gained access through the free university network. In all countries, the 
restricted social make-up of those on the Net, and the fact that they were 
all technically competent, encouraged solidarity. The great increase in the 
number of new users, however, has led old hands to complain that the 
pleasures of discovery are being obstructed by the high number of 
learners and ‘party-goers’. Theodore Roszak, writing of Bulletin Board 
Systems where people can post computer messages, describes part of the 


problem: 


In most of the ses hard copy I have seen, the gems of thought he 
scattered through a dense thicket of trivia, cute limericks, snippets 
of opinion, off-the-wall outbursts, illegible fragments. I would be 
inclined to see much of this as simply another source of data glut, 
requiring more time to sort through and glean than ıt is worth. Is 
networking really better than gathering of an evening at a nearby 
coffeehouse, or pub, or cafe to make conversation?”® 


Even those who are enthusiastic about the potential of the Net have to 
admit that most bas discussion is ‘mundane or puerile or esoteric’, having 
something in common with homemade fanzines.*? Net conversations are 
often theatrical, featuring well-known regular participants who are 
thoroughly informed about networking etiquette, and are greatly 
outnumbered by silent listeners.** Various intellectuals hang around this 
world, in the hope that a little of its street cred might rub off. Some have 
cultivated a cool but apocalyptic mode of writing, replete with 
neologisms and oxymorons. This is a passage from Arthur Kroker and 
Michael Weinstein’s aptly named book, Data Trash, in which the authors 
are careful to parade their pretensions in detail: 


I am sitting in Foufounes Electrique, an underground cyberpunk 
music bar in Montreal. I’ve a shooter in my hand, copies of Bruce 
Sterling’s Crystal Express and Nietzsche’s Will to Power in my data 
bag, and my cyber-flesh is taking direct hits from the sound force- 
field of Fuxzy Logic, a group of digital music hackers .. .*9 


And so it proceeds interminably. 


Aside from the danger that meaningful discourse can be buried by trivia 
(and increasingly advertising), there is a postmodern dilemma which the 
Net faces, and which is very much linked with the philosophical work of 
Rorty and others. Howard Rheingold, who has been very active in 
building a local network in San Francisco, notes that the diversity of 
dialogue and porosity of boundaries on the Net ‘might be an artifact of the 
carly stages of the medium—fragmentation, hierarchization, rigidifying 
social boundaries, and single-niche colonies of people who share 





2% Theodore Roszak, Ths Culs of Informations. A Neo-Luddite Treatise ox High-Tech, 
Artifical Intelligence and the Trae Art of Thinking, Berkeley 1994, p. 171. 

17 Howard Rheingold, The Virtual Commansty. Finding Connection in a Computertzed 
World, London 1994, p. 132. ' 

3 See ibid., p 61. 

* Arthur Kroker and Michael A. Weinstein, Data Trash. The Theory of the V irinal 
Class, Montreal 1994, p. 105. 
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intolerances could become prevalent in the future.’}° The idea that there ts 
a ‘true’ structure of information 1s one of the most pervasive myths of 
cyberspace, notes Erik Davis,>' and it is likely to be eroded as people 
begin to disagree about what constitutes trivia, or how special-interest 
groups are structured and represented. The consensual environment of 
cyberspace must try to satisfy many competing demands. 


These incipient communities also have to face active vandalism. This may 
take the form of hacking into the operating system to cause disruption or 
bypass security measures in order to read private mail. Beyond this, 
forums may be attacked merely by the content of the messages. Rheingold 
notes: 


One of the great problems with the atmosphere of free expression 
now tolerated on the Net ıs the fragility of communities and their 
susceptibility to disruption. The only alternative to imposing 
potentially dangerous restrictions on freedom of expression is to 
develop norms, folklore, ways of acceptable behaviour that are 
widely modelled, taught, and valued, that can give the citizens of 
cyberspace clear ideas of what they can and cannot do with the 
medium, how they can gain leverage, and where they must beware 
of pitfalls in the medium, if we intend to -use it for 
community-building.>* 


He gives one example of a community Bulletin Board System which was 
destroyed by a group of young males choking the system with obscene 
postings.*> Such tales point to a fundamental problem: the virtual 
community demands a real one prior to it in order to function 
successfully. Thac communities can for the moment flourish 1s due to the 
still relatively closed and technophile nature of the Net, which is just what 
gives ıt its coherence, and means that it is hardly the identity-free utopia 
that some clum. People are defined at least by the fact that they are there. 


Postmodern critics who praise Netspeak for its diversity are reluctant to 
raise questions of judgement about its quality. The central argument of 
Roszak’s book, The Calt of Information, is that there is no necessary 
connection between the mere amount of data available and the quality of 
thought brought to bear on it. There 1s a further question of whether the 
computer itself has any effect on the quality of thought produced 1n its 
presence. The computer 1s a universal machine, in that it is capable of 
simulating the action of any other machine, but just because of this, it 
need do little to change our previous habits and predilections. Yet the 
form which ıt has taken is highly specific, and very much determined by 
the fact that it must be marketed and sold to businesses and consumers, 
and this particular form does seem to encourage certain types of 
relationship to 1ts content. In part, this may be to do with the system of 
navigation; effortless and unlimited jumps lead to skimming, while the 


3° Rheingold, The Virita! Commxarty, p. 207. 

3' Rk Davis, ‘Techgnosis Magic, Memory, and the Angels of Information’, The 
South Atlante Onarterty, vol. 92, no. 4, fall 1993, p. 6ot. 

3 Rheingold, The Virtwal Community, p. 64 

33 This cautionary tale 1s recounted in Rheingold, Vrrise! Community, p. 135 
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lack of hierarchy in presentation and the equality of access give the 
impression that all pieces of information are equivalent. There is a 
propensity to travel but never to arrive. Benedikt is aware of the 
difficulty: 


If instant access to people and information were to become endemic 
to cyberspace, gone would be the process of progressive revelation 
inherent'in closing the distance between self and object, and gone 
would be a mayor armature in the structuring of human narratives: 
the narrative of frare). Destinations would all be certain, like 
conclusions foregone. Time and history, narrativity and memorabi- 
lity, the unfolding of situations, the distance between objects of 
desire and ourselves—the distance, indeed, that creates desire and 
the whole ontology of eroticism ...—would be collapsed, thrown 
back, to existing in ¢hs physical world only, and only as lame, 
metaphorical constructions, here and there, in that one.’* 


This 18 not mere speculation: Theodore Roszak has commented on the 
diminished attention span encouraged by ‘edutainment’, arguing: 


There is something about all computerized activities that is 
worrisome in this respect, something built into the physical 
posture, emotional affect, and perceptual action of sitting at video 
terminal, entering data, scrolling through, revealing snippets of 
this and that.’ 


If this seems exaggerated, it may be because we have already been 
affected: Adorno wrote of the abbreviated thought which takes place with 
pencil in hand, so what would he have made of the insistently flashing 
cursor? Even the best multimedia programs encourage constant flicking 
from screen to screen, partly because the options for moving on are 
always marked and await the mouse click, but mostly because of the 
paucity of the material presented. One might gaze at a painting by Poussin 
for quite some time, but not at the little images in 256 colours provided in 
Microsoft’s cb-rom Art Gallery. There is a tendency for different kinds of 
information and representation to become flattened into a single field in 
which all things seem equivalent. The consequence and significance of the 
unusual tends to be eroded in such circumstances. 


Disembodied Identities 


The greatest freedom cyberspace promises 1s that of recasting the self: 
from static beings, bound by the body and betrayed by appearances, Net 
surfers may reconstruct themselves in a multiplicity of dazzling roles, 
changing from moment to moment according to whim. From being 
restricted to a single time and place, the Net being may distribute itself 
over the wired-up globe and make its acts and statements eternal. The 


a 
H Benedikt, ‘Cyberspace: Some Proposals’, p. 170. 

35 Roszak, The Cult of Infermation, p. 197. 
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new technology offers us freedom of the most fundamental and necessary 
kind, from identity itself: 


The technology of these transformative systems fulfils a profound 
human desire: to transcend the limits of the human body, time and 
space; to escape language, to defeat the metaphors of self and 
identity that alienate and isolate, that imprison the mind in 
solipsistic systems. Our need is to fly, to reach out, to touch, 
connect—to expand our consciousness by a dissemination of our 
presence, to distribute self into a larger society of mind.}7 


As it currently exists, this utopian anonymity has been founded on text, in 
fact on the technical crudity of an interface. Identity can be fluid in virtual 
communication where accent, looks, wealth, posture and gender are 
screened out in text-only dialogue; this is not likely to last long, and ın fact 
the degree to which ıt happens even now may be exaggerated.* Such 
playing of roles goes back to Alan Turing’s gender game where a man and 
a woman in separate rooms conversing only with written messages would 
each try to convince the other that they were women.}9 Turing of course 
also devised a similar test for machine intelligence. When video rather 
than text is exchanged, the conventional boundaries of identity may 
be re-established. Images could be modified, of course, but only by 
deliberate falsification. On the other hand, representations of the self in 
cyberspace may be thought of as deliberate fictions, and gender swapping 
seems to be one of the most demanded, to the extent that in the Lucas- 
films virtual world, Habitat, there 1s a ‘Change-o-matic’ object which 
switches the virtual gender of its user. The Humean kit form of identity 
change is likely to be the most open to most users: true fluidity being 
beyond all but the independent programmer. 


Yet the extreme mutability and multiplication of identity possible in 
cyberspace collides with the desire to build communities based upon 
honest communication with people of diverse backgrounds and interests. 
Role-playing, and the potential for dishonesty which goes with it, 
militates against community. The potential flexibility of cyberspace - 
does not extend merely to the presentation of identity, but also covers a 
personal tailoring of how the virtual environment is experienced. It might 
form the ultimate solipsism, because space and perception are infinitely 
malleable to the user: 


Liquid architecture is an architecture whose form is contingent on 
the interests of the beholder; it is an architecture that opens to 
welcome me and closes to defend me; it 1s an architecture without 
doors and hallways, where the next room is always where I need it 





37 Ascott, ‘Connectivity’, p. 116. 

33 See Anne Balsamo, ‘Feminism for the Incurably Informed’, Seath Atlantic 
QOnarterly, vol. 92, no. 4, fall 1993, p. 698. 

39 See Benjamin Woolley, Vsrtmat Worlds. A Journey in Hype and Hyperrealsty, 
London 1993, p. 105. 

4° Rheingold describes the outrage which followed the revelation that a de facto 
agony aunt on the Net, who claimed to be disabled, disfigured, mute and female 
was actually a New York psychiatrist with none of these attributes. Rheingold, 
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to be and what I need it to be. Liquid architecture makes liquid 
cites, cities that change at the shift of a value, where visitors with 
different backgrounds see different landmarks, where neighbor- 
hoods vary with ideas held in common, and evolve as the ideas 
mature or dissolve.‘ 


The next room is indeed always where you need to be, but this is only half 
the problem. Such schemes amount to a materialized phenomenology, a 
realization of the postmodern dream in which we create reality itself. 
Benedikt tries to rule this out with his ‘Principle of Indifference’ which 
states that ‘the felt realness of any world depends on the degres of sts indifference to 
the presence of a particular “user” and on its resistance to bis[ber desire.” Such 
pre-emptive restrictions on the freedom of identity, its multiplication, 
and the speed and latitude of travel are imposed by the requirements of a 
consensual space. Of representations of objects and people in cyberspace 
Benedikt writes: 


These malleable data representations, worlds, and selves, seemingly 
so desirable, instantiating (at last!) our much-vaunted individual 
subjectivity and the late-twentieth-century notion that reality is 
nothing but a projection of that subjectivity, are, in fact, as much 
laid agatnst each other as into each other. While the temptation to 
narcissism and deception are dismaying, the msks to rational 
communication are staggering.*3 


Immediately, then, and just as in the real world, personal freedoms are 
restricted by the demands of a consensual environment, cyberspace 
enthusiasts may want completely fluid identities and organic communi- 
ties, but they cannot have both at once—at least not within a unitary 
environment. The propensity for trying to make virtual communities is 
comment enough on the debility of real ones, but also on the need for 
them. 


Politics and commerce are as closely linked in the emergent medium of 
cyberspace as they are in any other mass-marketed cultural form— 
television for instance. Again, however, political advances are supposed 
to be founded on this new technology. The unrestricted exchange of 
information is supposed to make life difficult for totalitananism, and to 
augment the power of citizens in democracies.“ Networks have indeed 
often been employed for radical purposes: Green organizations use them 
to maintain contact with remote areas where rapid responses to, say, new 
logging operations are necessary. News can be passed on quickly to 
activists internationally who can then mobilize opposition. More 
generally, however, and when we consider not specific radical activities, 
but the idea of universal data access as a whole, as Roszak has argued, this 
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optimism is based on a strange diagnosis of our social ills: ‘It assumes that 
the body politic 1s starving for lack of information and that only the 
computer can make good that shortage’, while obviously politics has 
hardly exhausted the information already available.*! 


The idea that networking has a politically radical aspect has not, however, 
just been invented out of the blue by cyberphiles. It has a basis, especially 
in the early idealism of those who established the popular use of computer 
networks. The utopian and politically progressive moment of network- 
ing lies not in its future but in its ant-commercial origins, when 
enthusiasts established an exclusive counter-culture based on the free 
exchange of information and programming tools.#* For those wealthy 
enough to be consumers, the personal, digital world provided—and 
perhaps still can provide—an escape from the ubiquitous mall that the 
world has become. The key programs that made amateur computer 
communication possible were distributed for free or at a nominal cost.47 
Furthermore, the Internet is remarkable because it requires so little 
administration; while it has its origins in military computer communica- 
tions networks which were designed to be robust and flexible enough to 
survive the destruction of a large number of their nodes, the result is a 


modular and largely self-regulating system. 


The hope is that the shiny new world of cyberspace will be a free, public 
space where the environmental depredations and commercial white noise 
of the real world can be avoided. In the United States, it is often described 
as a new frontier. For those rugged, libertarian individuals who dare to 
venture there, the realm of cyberspace will reactivate the lost magic of a 
mythological past. For Timothy Leary, who has retired from recom- 
mending designer drugs to take up proselytizing the benefits of computer 
networking, cyberpunks are the strong, stubborn individuals who have 
inherited the mantle of the early explorers, mavericks, ronin and free- 
thinkers everywhere.** Certainly some of the hackers and legitimate 
explorers of the networks as they currently exist do understand their 
experience in this way: they can do so because the networks are still 
difficult to navigate. These informational spaces are relatively private and 
crude, and are largely ‘inhabited’ by like-minded initiates. When and if 
this space really does become as public and immediate as television, what 
18 to say that it will not become as cluttered and full of commercial garbage 
as anywhere else? There 1s little, except the protests of the users, to protect 
the virtual world from this fate. Within the past few years the previously 
unsullied world of computer games has succumbed to ‘product 
placement’. 


Two descriptions of cyberspace skies elucidate this situation: for Gibson 
they are a ‘monochrome nonspace where the only stars are dense 


4 Roszak, The Cult of Infermatsen, p 162. 

46 Robert X. Cringely, Accidental Empires: Hew the Bays of Silicon Valley Make Thetr 
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concentrations of information, and high above it all burn corporate 
galaxies and the cold spiral arms of military systems’.4? A bleak vision of 
some frozen frontier, then, forbidding but at least not crass. For Benedikt, 
by contrast, the skies are alive with the images of its travellers, hurtling 
through space, and ‘alive with entities licensed to inhabit this public 
realm, floating like ribbons, hot-air balloons, jellyfish, clouds, but in 
wonderful, unlikely shapes, constrained only 1) to represent information 
systems in the public interest, and 2) to be mostly transparent. There 
would be a thousand words and images, a din of voices and music (and, 
yes, advertisements are possible) ... °° They are far more than just 
possible. Benedikt also recommends that travel-in cyberspace have a 
monetary cost, and speculates about various sources of cyberspace profit, 
from virtual ‘real estate’ in cyberspace which might be leased to 
advertisers to connection charges for the system.”* 


Net Business 


So the radical and exclusive position of the Net is fragile. Howard 
Rheingold correctly argues that the Net offers liberatory potential just 
because it is still largely outside the control of the mass media. Using Ben 
Bagdikian’s analysis of the media monopoly, he argues that the ‘new 
media lords ... are not likely to encourage their privately owned and 
controlled networks to be the willing conduits for all kinds of 
information that unfettered citizens and nongovernmental organizations 
tend to disseminate.’)? The commercialization of the Net will raise 
questions of pricing, access, censorship and copyright, of ‘intellectual 
property’ in short, which the owners will take action to protect. In 
‘Operation Sun Devil’, FBI agents arrested hackers not for causing 
damage but merely for gaining free access to information.’} Here the 
open-door ideology of the network founders collides with the commer- 
cial ethos of the society in which they live. The United States 
government’s support of the networking infrastructure 1s founded on 
connecting supercomputers, and gaining advantage in international 
technological competition, rather than on some experiment in networked 
democracy.’4 Rheingold, analysing this process of commodification, 
warns that ‘this transition might render moot many of the fantasies of 
today’s true believers in electronic democracy and global online 
culture.” Commercialization and political control are entangled issues. 
Cyberspace will be highly complex so people will need guidance through 
it, and this is where corporations step in, providing regular and assured 
channels of access. In an industry where common standards are usually of 
more importance than quality, the big players have most of the 
advantages. The nineties have seen various powerful mergers and 
alliances between large companies which are trying to dominate this 
a 
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technology, including the agreement between Microsoft, Tele-communi- 
cations Inc. (the largest cable television company) and Time-Warner. 
Such corporations are limbering up for the control of a medium which 
could serve as a substitute for movies, newspapers, magazines and even 
shops. The virtual world is also the ideal arena for public-relations 
exercises: “Perhaps the most dramatic opportunity cyberspace provides 
for a corporation is a dynamic and exciting public face. Public visits to the 
corporation will provide intimate interactions with company products 
either simulated or real.’ Best of all, the information flows both ways for, 
as the potential customer gathers information about the product, the 
corporation will gather data about its customers ‘for instant measure- 
ments of acceptance’.’ 


A great benefit of cyberspace for producers of information ıs its 
dematerialization of the ‘soft’ commodities which they sell (whether it be 
books, images, music or software). Marx argued that the status of the 
commodity was dependent upon movement: 


Circulatrom procesds in space and time. Economically considered, the 
spatial condition, the bringing of the product to the market, 
belongs to the production process itself. The product ıs really 
finished only when it is on the market. ... This locational 
movement , .. could be more precisely regarded as the transforma- 
tion of the product into a commodity.’ 


In making a virtual space in which soft goods may be replicated and 
moved around at little or no cost, cyberspace becomes a perfect 
marketplace. Those commodities which are not marketed pnmarily on 
their merits as objects may be launched in cyberspace with no material 
basis; this involves little outlay and great potential for distribution. 
Holding ‘stock’ will cost almost nothing. Unwanted ‘goods’ will be 
dematerialized and immediately disposable. Without the material substra- 
tum restraining them, commodities may respond instantly to the fractal 
climate of fashion. Most of all, the support structure for all this, 
cyberspace itself, becomes the grand universal commodity. The virtual 
environment is marketed and put on a meter. As one commentator put it: 
‘Experience will become a substance and a commodity?!’ 


What effect might this dematerialization have on ‘soft’ data commodities? 
The pieces of plastic, paper and metal which serve as vehicles for games, 
music or images currently receive a little aura, some small affective charge 
by way of association. Covers and styling aid this, and although these may 
be simulated ın the computer, these immaterial adjuncts will no longer 
have any rigorous distinction from their contents. While it is unlikely that 
such developments will stop people wanting to collect objects, it may 
affect our view even of the soft commodities which continue to be sold. 
The world of commodities and the world of things will become more 
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manifestly separate, as will the disjunction between notions of value and 
the material purchased (most people know that compact discs are very 
cheap to produce, but at least they look expensive). This may produce a 
more obvious separation of use-value and exchange-value, something 
which is already apparent in attitudes to the pricing and illicit copying of 
software. 


Computer Heaven 


Although misgivings about the economics of cyberspace are rarely 
expressed, there is certainly little agreement about its likely cultural effect. 
From the overview given so far, it is obvious that there is a basic contrast 
between utopian theory and dystopian fiction, a fundamental difference 
over whether the new technology will bear us to heaven or send us to hell. 
Despite this, both are agreed on the magnitude of the effect, and often 
express it in quasi-religious terms. Brenda Laurel describes her ‘conver- 
sion experience’ on first being introduced to a computer: 


A friend of mine worked at a large think-tank where he was head of 
a new department in computer graphics and imaging. Late one 
night he asked me if I wanted to see a computer. We went through 
three security checks and up an elevator and through a maze of 
cubicles to 2 workstation where images were materializing on a 
little screen. I think it was Mars we were looking at. All I remember 
now is that I saw a portal to a new world, a million new worlds. I fell 
to my knees and said, whatever I do, I have to get my head into this 
stuff. 59 


Many of the elements of myth are here: the mystery of the dead of night, 
the hazardous pilgrimage followed by the revelation of another world. 
Many enthusiasts of cyberspace let its propensity for dematerialization 
transport them into the realms of spiritual discourse. For Michael 
Benedikt: 


Cyberspace: The realm of pure information, filling like a lake, 
siphoning the jangle of messages transfiguring the physical world, 
decontaminating the natural and urban landscapes, redeeming 
them, saving them from the chain-dragging bulldozers of the paper 
industry, from the diesel smoke of courier and post-office trucks, 
from jet fuel fumes and clogged airports, from billboards, trashy 
and pretentious architecture, hour-long freeway commutes, ticket 
lines, and choked subways... from all the inefficiencies, pollutions 
(chemical and informational), and corruptions attendant to the 
process of moving information attached to ¢biags—from paper to 
brains—across, over, and under the vast and bumpy surface of the 
earth rather than letting it fly free in the soft hail of electrons that is 


cyberspace. 


The reality of the computer industry is of course far from the image of 
rarefied immateriality in which it likes to pose, but nevertheless the 
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message ıs clear. Humanity, freed from the effort of moving material 
around, will be raised to a purer, ethereal domain, leaving Nature to its 
own devices—and a good thing too. 


Cyberspace does not stop at dematerializing a part of the world’s 
transport. In a fulfilment of the dreams of modernists, it offers the hope of 
eroding the boundaries between high art and the cultural environment as 
a whole: 


We may, at last, have broken the stranglehold of the gilded frame 
and bypassed the parasitic high-priests and culture vultures to 
establish an egalitarian art of, for, and by the people. Not the 
constrained and hierarchical social realism of totalitarianism but a 
hetrarchial and streetwise cyber-grafitti, an art from the grassroots 
of democracy that, like urban spraycan walls, will i impinge upon 
and possibly integrate all our diverse consciousnesses. 


The apparent freedom and lack of structure within cyberspace comes to 
affect its contents, letting everyone have access to the world’s cultural 
riches, and initiating a golden age of universal, radical creativity. It 
promises also to let us enter behind the screen, to embrace us as 
participants in new worlds. There we will be dematerialized and made 
eternal: “Forget about Andy Warhol’s petty promise of fame for fifteen 
minutes. We will all become angels, and for eternity! Highly unstable, 
hermaphrodite angels, unforgettable in terms of computer memory.”* 
Every statement, eventually every thought, is recorded, unchanging even 
though we change, persisting even when we have passed away. In this 
dream of immortality, of a fairytale land where the mind’s every blip has a 
permanent place and meaning within a vast collective dream, there is also 
a clear sense that computers have exceeded us, outgrowing their merely 
practical uses and militanstic origins to become an embracing, eternal 
spirit. 


The concept of cyberspace attracts a breathless, hyperbolic wnting 
which, whether positive or negative, tends to sport a proliferation of lists, 
as though the prose were trying to suggest the vast connected catalogue 
that the virtual world should become. It also encourages writing of a 
quasi-religious nature, the better to suggest the escape from the taint of 
material and flesh that the technology offers, and the disinterestedness of 


its purveyors. Benedikt again: 


Consider: Where Eden (before the Fall) stands for our state of 
innocence, indeed ignorance, the Heavenly City stands for our state 
of wisdom, and knowledge, where Eden stands for our intimate 
contact with material nature, the Heavenly City stands for our 
transcendence of both mateniality and nature; where Eden stands 
for the world of unsymbolized, asocial reality, the Heavenly City 
stands for the world of enlightened human interaction, form and 
information. ... The Heavenly City, though it may contain 
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gardens, breathes the crystalline gleam of its own lights, sparkling, 
insubstantial, laid out like a beautiful equation. Thus, while the 
biblical Eden may be imaginary, the Heavenly City is dowbly 
imaginary: once, ın the conventional sense, because it 1s not actual, 
but once again ... because it 4s information, it could come into 
existence only as a virtual reality, which is to say, fully, only ‘in the 
imagination’. The image of a Heavenly City is, in fact, . . . a religious 
vision of cyberspace. ®3 


Again sublation is in evidence, this time between innocence and 
knowledge. Here cyberspace is a modernist vision of light and 
insubstantial form, the pure stuff of dreams. Now, as we have seen, its 
image in fiction 1s quite different for Gibson cyberspace and its 
surroundings (which sometimes appear congruent) are tawdry, hybrid, 
even filthy: i 


The architecture of virtual reality imagined as an accretion of 
dreams: tattoo parlors, shooting galleries, pinball arcades, dimly lit 
stalls stacked with damp-stained years’ of men’s magazines, chili 
joints, premises of unlicensed denturists, of fireworks and cut bait, 
betting shops, sushi bars, purveyors of sexual appliances, pawn- 
brokers, wonton counters, love hotels, hotdog stands, tortilla 
factories, Chinese greengrocers, liquor stores, herbalists, chiro- 
practors, barbers, bars.... These are dreams of commerce. Above 
them rise intricate barrios, zones of more private fantasy.“ 


This fantasy is little more than a description of some downmarket Las 
Vegas, the dream of a middle-class boy losing himself in a cheesy display 
of street decadence (and Gibson is' no doubt aware of this). For the 
rebellious kid, this is a grubby, fascinating heaven; for the mature 
academic, paradise takes rather the form of a kingdom of information, 
whose palatial halls we might wander without fear, chaos, dirt or 
darkness. The contrast between these scenarios, and more specifically 
between the fiction and those who come to recommend its vision, has 
certainly struck Gibson, who has commented on the endeavours and the 
propaganda of the technophiles: ‘[I]t never occurred to me that it would 
be possible for anyone to read these books and ignore the levels of 
irony.’° 


The dichotomy between utopian prophecy and dystopian fiction must be 
qualified, for there are phenomena which take ın both; the technophile 
magazine Mondo 2000, for instance, happily embraces heaven and hell, 
covering them with an trony which allows it to take neither seriously: 


There’s a new whiff of apocalyptism across the land. A general sense 
that we are living at a very special juncture in the evolution of the 
species. ... This magazine is about what to do until the millenaixm 
a 
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comes. We’re talking Total Possibilities... . Flexing those synapses! 
Stoking those neuropeptides! Making Bliss States our normal 
waking consciousness. Becomsag the Bionic Angel. . . . But things are 
going to get weirder before they get better. The Rupture before the 
Rapture. Social and economic dislocation that will make the 
cracked 80’s look like summer camp.‘7 


This is not the sudden catastrophe of nuclear annihilation or alien 
invasion, but something more internal, slower, and perhaps already here. 
The revamped apocalypse might creep up on you. The ‘post-human’ 
aspect of cyberpunk writing with its prostheses, genetic tinkering, and 
computer augmentation of the brain, which is most evident in the work of 
Bruce Sterling, carries postmodern identity politics to the last degree. 
Being merely human is a poor and obsolete thing which only the latest 
technological commodities from the smartest companies can fix, although 
again these tales are inflected with some ineffectual irony, to divert 
criticism. 


This fiction revels in the dangers of unleashed technology, in the 
possibilities of dehumanization, a taking of apocalypse for apotheosis. 
This is premissed on the apparently unlimited power of technological 
development and the simultaneous debility of the current authorities to 
face the dangers of the situation: the apotheosis of the system takes place 
when it is pushed to its logical limits, triggering a strangely familiar 
apocalypse. The very utopianism of the early netheads produced a belief 
in the apocalypse, for in part their resistance was founded on the idea that 
the system could not survive. 


Cyberpunk is part of a coopting and marketing of apocalyptic visions as 
entertainment; on one level there is nothing frightening about these tales, 
even if they do pose as an extrapolation of current tendencies. Rather the 
idea that one is participating in headlong, dangerous scientific progress 
imparts a frisson to the mundane use of today’s technological equipment. 
Real apocalyptic tales are out there in profusion, but generally do not 
affect those who write these stories or read them. The current system, as 
seen in fiction, 1s corrupt but all encompassing, unsustainable but 
inescapable—or at least the only apparent way out is a mystical solution in 
which poor, deluded humanity is itself superseded. Gibson is utopian 
about the experiential aspect of the technology (its slickness, speed, 
definition and the experience of immersion and freedom from the body), 
if not about its overall effects; his dystopia is made necessary as a field for 
the heroic actions of the cyberpunk cowboys who ameliorate it. The 
morality-play aspect of much science fiction disarms its dystopian 
scenarios. 


Beyond fiction, in technophile writing, the mix of apotheosis and 
apocalypse 1s perfectly illustrated by the supposed emergence of a 
transcendent, inhuman Net mind. The individual computing and human 
units of the network will become neurons participating in a collective, 
worldwide mind of incredible power. As one enthusiast puts it, arguing 
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that any system going beyond a certain complexity must evolve self- 
awareness, ‘I believe that we can think of this globalNet [sic] as a potential 
neural network in its own night... .”6* Furthermore, the linking of an 
artificial intelligence with the information on the network should produce 
‘an ultra-fast learning curve. Very soon after it has evolved, machine 
intelligence will eclipse human facilities and the new s1s [super- 
intelligences] will begin to inhabit the Net. A growing number of 
researchers are suggesting that by facilitating this process we are, in fact, 
fulfilling the dictates of our own DNA ‘and creating a more rugged 
intelligence that will become our evolutionary successor. ”™® The link with 
science fiction here is obvious, particularly with Wintermute, the 
shackled A1 of Nearomancer. Again, there is a decidedly religious aspect to 
such glimpses of super-intelligences and emergent identities across the 
Net, as though what was being born or perhaps merely accessed was the 
mind of God _ itself. In Gibson’s writing, especially ın Coswt Zero, an 
alliance is established between 41’s and the ‘Other’ of voodoo gods, black 
magic and mysticism against the material forces of technocracy, 
rationalism and utilitarianism. Again this is an extrapolation, but a 
utopian one, from a tendency which, as we shall see in looking at 
computer'art, is already present in the computer, the sense of an inhuman 
presence with its own volition. 


Representing Capital 


The paranoia about super-intelligences and multinational intrigue is not 
only found in fiction, but in a whole shadow world of conspiratorial 
literature; there is a rational basis for this at least in the sense that 
corporations certainly protect their interests by nefarious means. Its 
expression in this writing, however, takes the form of myth-making, 
encouraged by the complemity and immateriality of the capitalist system, 
which resists representation. In science fiction, corporations are generally 
presented as powerful, but are nonetheless themselves governed by the 
impetus of the technologies they have created.” In one sense, though, the 
activities of corporations are straightforward enough, and make good 
sense when they are considered in the light of what these institutions are 
set up to do, If these actions are sometimes hard to spot, it is only because 
corporations own the mass media. Super-intelligences are hardly needed 
to work out that corporations support friendly governments, undermine 
unfriendly ones, employ (at some removes) people to dispose of their 
unprotected enemies, push for favourable legislation, and so forth. Their 
activities are mundane in practice, if not in terms of ethics and long-term 
consequences. 


In a well-known passage of his book Postwodsratsm, Fredric Jameson 
linked such high-tech paranoiec literature with the representation of 
capitalism itself 
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I want to suggest that our faulty representations of some immense 
communicational and computer network are themselves but a 
distorted figuration of something even deeper, namely the whole 
world system of a present-day multinational system.” 


Most evidently, in cyberpunk: 


[T]he circuits and networks of some putative global computer 
hookup are narratively mobilized by labyrinthine conspiracies of 
autonomous but deadly interlocking and competing information 
agencies in a complexity often beyond the capacity of the normal 
reading mind.7? 


It is a degraded attempt to grasp the impossible complexity of the world- 
wide capitalist system: ‘Gibson’s cyberspace is an image of a way of 
making the abstract and unseen comprehensible, a visualization of the 
notion of cognitive mapping.’7} Or rather, any attempt to grasp the actual 
complexities of the workings of global capital are abandoned to a literary 
spectacle of the sublime phenomena of complexity itself. Now the 
development of cyberspace is actually meant to address this issue of a 
complexity beyond normal human capacities to comprehend; the lack of a 
complete picture of the working system is quite as worrying for capitalist 
enterprise as it is for literary theorists. We should look at the form of 
cyberspace to see if there is anything substantive to this idea of it 
representing the entire operation of Capital. 


Cyberspace 1s above all conceived as a visual environment. While it does 
not yet exist except in crude prototypes, and while users may be given the 
choice of a number of options determining how they see it, we may look 
to computer art for a preview of its form. A particular and remarkably 
constant aesthetic has emerged out of the relationship between art and 
computer science, and it is likely that its preoccupations will be carried 
over into the design of cyberspace. Although there is no necessary 
requirement for ıt, virtual spaces are always described as Euclidean, at 
least in the way that they are experienced, and as hierarchically structured 
(usually on a vertical axis). The connection between discrete areas might 
be non-Huclidean, as might the overall shape of the virtual universe 
(which could take the form of a hypersphere) and there could be a nesting 
of worlds within worlds. Movement from one part to another could be 
instantaneous. Michael Heim has noted that jumps, not steps, are typical 
of movement in hypertext, and suggests that the same will hold for 


cyberspace.74 


Such broad considerations do not give much idea of what cyberspace 
might actually look like; for this we need to turn to the way artists have 
arrived at an aesthetic which they consider to be appropriate to the 





7! Fredric Jameson, Postarederxism er, The Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism, Verso, 
London 1991, p. 37. 

™ Ibid., p. 38. 

D Peter Fitting, “The Lessons of Cyberpunk’, in Constance Penley and Andrew 
Ross, cds., Techsecalters, Minneapolis 1991, p. 311. 

™ Michael Heim, “The Erotic Ontology of Cyberspace’, in Benedikt, Cyberspace, p. 
70. 
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computer. For at least twenty-five years computer art has been in its 
infancy. Just as promises of a technical utopia, of free power or plentiful 
food for all, are constantly being made and then postponed (just over the 
temporal horizon), so the hope of a techno-cultural utopia is also 
constantly deferred. The old predictions of a radical computer art are still 
being made, with the addition of a new set of buzzwords. In 1968 Jack 
Burnham predicted the end of sculpture, which was to be superseded not 
by an as yet undreamt-of virtual space, but by the development of 
cybernetic systems, dominated by artificial intelligence: ‘In retrospect we 
may look upon the long tradition of figure sculpture and the brief 
interlude of formalism as an extended psychic dress rehearsal for ... 
intelligent automata ...’7' Similarly, in am early article about computer 
art, Robert Mallary made bold claims about artificial intelligence systems 
which he thought would develop an aesthetic sense, eventually producing 
art without the aid of humans.” The idea was that figurative sculpture 
had prepared humans for the advent of a breed of autonomous, intelligent 
robots upon which future artistic talents would be lavished. Now these 
beings have appeared in abundance, although for the moment they are 
fictional and seen only on cinema, television and computer screens, and 
they are certainly much less friendly than those which Burnham 
envisaged. These biological robots (such as Terminator or Robocop) are 
computer-controlled or assisted, both in fiction and ın fact. If they havea 
particular aesthetic, it is ofa slick, elitist and deadly modernism: they form 
a pre-emptive counter-claim to the optimists of cybernetics and 
cyberspace. 


When virtual objects are visualized within the computer, they do not 
necessarily exhibit any of the qualities of conventional objects. They do 
not have to be three-dimensional; higher-dimensional shapes may be 
indicated, while fractal forms provide a visual expression of fractional 
dimensions.” Some of the images produced from these virtual forms may 
be thought of as the shadows of higher-dimensional forms, their 
insubstantiality and complexity resulting from their materialization in a 
form that humans can appreciate. Their apparent scale and material are 
purely arbitrary. Viewpoint, lighting, colour and texture are totally 
independent of the structures depicted. As digital forms, nothing about 
them 1s fixed and they provide the possibility for the viewer to interact 
with or even virtually become the ‘sculpture’. 


Computer art has often been associated with idealist aesthetics, using 
explicitly Platonist models relating number and beauty. Claims are 
frequently made by adherents of computer art that objective progress in 
aesthetics is now possible.’ Brenda Laurel simply states that ‘art is 
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75 Jack Burnham, Beyozd Modern Sculpture. The Effects of Sciences and Technology on the 
Sculpture of this Century, New York 1968, p. 376. 

7 See Robert Mallary, ‘Computer Sculpture: Six Levels of Cybernetics’, 
Artferum, vol. vu, no. 9, May 1969, P. 33. 

T7 See Stephen Todd and William Latham, Evelutiesary Art and Computers, 
London 1992, p. $1. 

7 See for instance Tom DeWitt who argues that formalism, as in musical 
notation, may be extended to the visual arts, founded on algorithms and the 
procedural languages used in programming. ‘Dataism’, Lsssarde. Supplemental 
Issme. Compater Art m Context: stGGRAPH ‘89 Art Show Catalog, 1989, p. 58. 
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lawful’, thus thinking that the persistent opposition between art and 
science can be definitively eroded within the rationalist silicon frame.79 
Another strand, which goes back to D’Arcy Thompson’s famous book 
On Growth and Form, bas been to study the structure of natural forms and 
write programs which generate similar shapes.™ It is visual rather than 
structural essence that is involved in such programming,” since it is hard 
to tell whether the look alone has not been produced by reverse 
engineering. Computer artists sometimes fake the look, for instance by 
using randomization to modify over-precise forms. 


In 1990, when an issue of the Art Joxraa! was devoted to computer art, the 
editor remarked upon the contributors’ optimism, based on the flexibility 
of the computer as a universal tool."* There is often a gung-ho, 
unashamedly masculine ethos to writing about computer art, which 
alongside talk of pioneering, returns us to the heyday of modernism. Car} 
Eugene Loeffler, for instance, assures us that ‘Electronics was and 
continues to be the true new fronter for contemporary art.” Whether in 
high art or ın the more popular manifestations of computer culture, an 
unreconstructed sexism 1s frequent in this male-dominated world, 
whether blatantly, in the covers of Modo 2000, which ‘tended to feature 
women’s heads floating somewhere in the ether of an erotic wet (ware) 
dream’, or simply in the whole notion of the free navigation, 
penetration and manipulation of a feminine sublime. Computer art 
exhibits a curious combination of great technical sophistication and 
uncritical theory. In part, this may have a sociological cause, of the kind 
explored by Pierre Bourdieu in his book Distiactiox which looked at how 
taste strictly conforms to income and education." There is a snobbery 
attached to any kind of machine work which forbids it contact with the 
heights of fine art and rarefied theory, Those committed to the computer 
are more likely to look at fine art from the outside and ın an over-tdealized 
fashion. Equally, they are likely to be interested in forms of popular 
culture which high-art practitioners shy away from, or only approach 
with the intent of ironic appropriation. Computer art forms, then, feed off 
cyberpunk fiction, and the hip apocalyptic visions of sct-fi film. 


The Demon Within 


Something different happens, though, when artists cease to confine 
themselves to using the computer as a drawing or animation tool, and let 
the processor itself contribute to the design of form. One way to do this is 
to simulate the evolutionary process, allowing the machine to breed 
forms over generations. Like mutating computer viruses and other forms 


79 Brenda Laurel, ‘On Dramatic Interaction’, in Druckrey, ed., Isrativns, p. 80. 
© D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, On Gresth and Ferm, second edition, 
Cambridge 1942. 

H As noted by Beverley Jones ın, ‘Computer Imagery: Imitation and 
Representation of Realities’, Leomarde. Supplemental Issue, p. 33. 

t Terry Gips, editorial statement, Art Jearmal, vol. 49, no. 3, fall 1990, p. 232. 

*3 Carl Eugene Loeffler, ‘Modem Dialling Out’, Laemarde, vol. 24, no. 2 (1991), p 

113. 

as Sobchack, ‘New Age Mutant Ninja Hackers’, p. 571. 

$ Pierre Bourdieu, Destinctren. A Social Critique of the [ndeement of Taste, London 
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of artificial life, evolutionary programs are to some degree autonomous. 
In this way forms of an inhuman complexity and alien appearance may be 
produced." If we find such images disturbing, this is because of our habit 
of reading intention into complicated images, and here there 1s a feeling 
that, while an intention 1s certainly at work, it is not entirely human. The 
computer takes on the guise of an allegorical being, the program being the 
unstoppable ghost in the machine and the image its mere materialization. 
Some are keen to embrace this presence: 


Those idealists (among whom I count myself) ... who decided to 
follow the light, had sensed from the beginning that the medium of 
computer animations was no mere image generation in the 
traditional sense, but rather a virtual world, populated by half- 
living entities, that we would inhabit someday when the technology 
would allow it.’7 


If there is a deep sense of identification with the allegorical image of a 
being wholly devoted to the service of a single principle, it is because ıt is 
expressive of a more general reification in which living beings take on the 
guise of objects, and objects seem inhabited by living spirits. In 
cyberspace the two are likely to attain total elision. 


When we see the operation of another sort of intelligence in computer art, 
we become aware of a power which is hard to define or hold steady in the 
mind, yet which is perceived as a presence, like the fleeting, protean 
artificial minds of Gibson’s novels. Goethe wrote of a force of nature 
which is: 


both animated and inanimate, both souled and soulless, something 
which manifested itself only in contradictions and could not 
therefore be formulated in concepts, let alone in words. It was not 
divine, for it seemed irratonal; not human, for it had no 
understanding; not diabolical, for it was beneficent; not angelic, for 
it often betrayed Schaden/rexde. It was like chance in its inconsequen- 
tiality; like Providence in the interrelationships it revealed. 
Everything that has limits for us seemed to it penetrable; it seemed 
wilfully to recombine the most necessary elements of our existence, 
eclipsing time and extending space. . . . This being, which seemed to 
interpose itself between all the others, to sunder or unite them, I 
called the Demonic..." 


Goethe’s natural force 1s surely what we now call emergent order, that 
force which somehow forges pattern from unthinkable complexity, a 
force which we have begun to know only through computer simulation. 





t The scientific interest ın artificial life and the simulation of evolution has not 
been slow to find application in art. See for example Todd and Latham, 
Exelutronary Art, and John McCormack, Txrba/encs, illustrated in Montxo Algora, 
cd., Art Fatera 94, Madrid, Centro de Arte Reina Sofia, 1994, 1p. 

"7 Nicole Stenger, ‘Mind is a Leaking Rainbow’, in Benedikt, Cyberspace, p. 49. 
18 Goethe, Dichtung xad Wabrheit, Zunch 1950, pp. 839-40; cited Fredric Jameson, 
Marxısm and Form. Twentesth-Centery Dialectical Theerses of Literature, Princeton 
1971, pp. 129-30. Jameson uses this passage to describe creative production. 
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It is notable that it 1s described as demonic, notable that ıt is harnessed 
now to control real or virtual robots, or artificial life.9 Such order is not 
merely apparent in nature, but in many complex systems; 1f in computer 
forms we find a disturbing recognition of some alien order, then it is of the 
Operation of economic markets, of apparently obscure and inhuman 
forces which control each detail of our lives. The computer can, then, in 
one sense act as an ‘analogue’ of these forces, showing us an image of the 
demon of Capital. 


Although most descnptions of cyberspace stress its dizzying complexity, 
they also emphasize the empowerment of the user, who flies through the 
virtual sky, or swims through its depths. The fantasies are always the 
same: 


Sometimes I linger on a pattern for the sake of its strangeness, and 
as it becomes famuliar I grow into another self. I wonder how much 
richer the patterns I can recognize can become, and surprise myself 
by scanning faster and faster regions in times shorter and shorter. 
Like a bird of prey my acuity allows me to glide high above the 
planes of information, seeking jewels among the grains, seeking 
knowledge.» 


New Agers make computer simulations of flying through fractal 
landscapes at great speed which are transferred to video and marketed as 
‘cyberspace’ experiences. The question arises, about this new sea of 
Capital in which millions of punters swim; aside from their own personal 
experience of immersive travel, what will be their relation to the 
Leviathan corporations, and how will they treat each other? 


Horkheimer and Adorno argued that at the heart of the Enlightenment 
there was a secularized version of the belief that God controlled the 
world. People thus confronted nature as an inferior, external other, a 
world of lifeless, fungible atoms, open to manipulation, and without 
conceiving of an interpenetration of subject and object.’ In one sense, 
then, cyberspace might be seen as the final act of the Enlightenment, in 
which the interface of nature disappears, replaced by a more evidently 
divine other. Although subject and object are most certainly entwined, 
the subject’s attributes become definitively open to exchange. Long 
before the age of intelligent machines, Aldous Huxley described virtual 
reality pornography, his ‘feelies’: ‘[T]hen suddenly, dazzling and 
incomparably more solid-looking than they would have seemed in actual 
flesh and blood, far more real than reality, there stood the stereoscopic 
images ...’?* While each solipsistic user may feel empowered, every other 
being is prepared for use. Cyberspace is an ideal realization of Lukacs’ 
‘second nature’, entangling the subjective and objective, and since, unlike 





9 The term ‘demon’ 1s appropmiately used by programmers to describe an 

algorithm, which 1s of course defined by and devoted exclusively to its task. 
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the transformation of the real world by Capital, it evolves without direct 
material destruction, the speed of development (and mental destruction) 
can be all the more dizzying. 


Cyberspace is also likely to be, in flagrant contradiction to its postmodem 
apologists, the embodiment of the totalizing system of Capital. Again, 
Adorno and Horkheimer are relevant here: For the Enlightenment 
whatever does not conform to the rules of computation and utility is 
suspect ... Enlightenment is totalitarian.” It aims at a principle of 
scientific unity in which the ‘multiplicity of forms is reduced to position 
and arrangement, history to fact, things to matter."™ If we replace ‘matter’ 
with ‘data’ then this is all directly relevant to cyberspace. Douglas Kellner 
notes that: ‘Such quantitative modes of thought presuppose an identity 
between concept and object, word and thing, and privilege mathematical 
logic as alone capable of grasping the essence of things.’ The invention 
of cyberspace 1s, then, the attempt to create a world where to perceive is 
the same as to understand, where ‘objects’ are entirely adequate to their 
concepts, and are even, through their dematerialization, identical with 
them. Despite the sport of fictional demons within cyberspace, the 
impetus of the system is towards the reduction of everything to the 
calculable; ‘the Net’ is indeed an apt name. 


Technophiliac enthusiasts are stitching up a totalizing, brave new world 
based on an Enlightenment paradigm but defended by postmodern 
theory. Adorno, and others following him, have been much concerned to 
argue that there is a negative and liberatory charge in objects exceeding 
their concepts. It 1s this which cyberspace promises to abolish. This 
virtual space threatens to form the ultimate illusion of a unified 
understanding, not by surmounting contradiction, but by remaking the 
world in specious harmony. As a universal system of data, however, 
cyberspace will have to contain representations of pictures, texts and 
photographs. While these will have lost all materiality, at least their fixed 
forms will challenge the homogeneity of the system. History and ts 
representations will become resistant islands of unchangeable data, 
reminders of the other of reality, of process, history and finally of 
humanity. 


In the extraordinary situation in which a new technology of profound 
importance is being created, there is 2 curious parallel between the 
associated confusion, bloated claims, predicted utopian dystopias and 
vice versa, and what Benjamin described in his analysis of Germany 
during the great inflation of the twenties. He noted that within accounts 
of widespread decline, accommodations were always made to justify 


specific personal positions and activities: 


A blind determination to save the prestige of personal existence, 
rather than, through an impartial disdain for its importance and 
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entanglement, at least to detach it from the background of universal 
delusion, is triumphing almost everywhere. That is why the air is so 
thick with life theories and world views, and why in this country 
they cut so preposterous a figure, for almost always they finally 
serve to sanction some wholly trivial private situation. For just the 
same reason the air is so full of phantoms, mirages of a glorious 
cultural future breaking upon us overnight in spite of all, for 
everyone is committed to the optical illusions of his isolated 
standpoint.” 


This passage illuminates the solipsism of cyberspace, which 1s merely a 
literal expression of the situation of the individual in contemporary 
society, and more specifically of business people and their camp followers 
(engineers and intellectuals) spinning universalizing fantasies out of their 
desire to ride the next commercial wave. This wondrous but specious 
technology threatens to act as another curtain between those who 
consume it and the condition of the world: as the poor are excluded from 
cyberspace, and will appear on it only as objects, never as subjects with 
their own voices, there is a danger that they recede even further from the 
consciousness of the comfortable. As the real world is left to decline, the 
air once again becomes full of phantoms, this time digital, promising at 
the last moment to pluck utopia from apocalypse. 





$ Walter Benjamin, Imperial Panorama. A Tour of the German Inflation’, in Ose- 
Wray Street and Other Writrags, Verso, London 1979, p. 58 
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Andrew Glyn 


Social Democracy and Full 
Employment 


% ‘The voters, now convinced that full employment, 

r generous welfare services and social stability can 
quite well be preserved, will certainly not relinquish 

them. Any Government which tampered seriously 

with the basic structure of the full-employment 

Welfare State would meet with a sharp reverse at 

the polls’ (Antony Crosland,1956).' 


We used to think that you could spend your way 
out of a recession and increase employment by 
cutting taxes and boosting government spending. I 
tell you ın all candour that that option no longer 
exists, and that insofar as it did ever enst, it only 
worked on each occasion by injecting a larger dose 
of inflation into the economy, followed by a higher 
level of unemployment as the next step’ (James 
Callaghan speaking at Labour Party Conference, 
1976).* 


‘In just twenty years the certainty that even the Right would have to maintain 
full employment and the welfare state had been replaced by acceptance in the 
Labour Party that Keynesian policies could not work.* Labour’s travails, 
operating within one of the least dynamic of the advanced capitalist 
economies, anticipated the general collapse of confidence within social 
democracy. As Scharpf? emphasizes, Keynesianism had rescued social 
democracy from the paralysis of the inter-war-period and provided it with a 
viable economic programme: ‘As long as capitalist crises could happen at any 
moment, whatever gains unions and social-democratic parties might have 
achieved in the redistribution of incomes or the expansion of public services 
must have seemed extremely insecure. Indeed the unions had been helpless 

~during the Great Depression of the early 1930s, as the welfare state collapsed 
under the burden of mass unemployment. Social democrats could thus make 
their reluctant peace with capitalism only if they could also hope to avoid its 
recurrent crises or at least dampen them sufficiently to assure the continuous 
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economic growth that was necessary to maintain full employment and 
expand public services. The hope was provided by Keynesian economics. 
It was only in alliance with Keynesianism that social-democratic concepts 
could achieve the intellectual hegemony that shaped the post-war era.’ 


The fundamental claim of social-democratic economics was that econ- 
omic inequality and insecurity in capitalist economies could be radically 
reduced by government intervention without impairing economic 
performance. With unemployment a major source of economic inequality 
and insecurity, as well as representing a glaring example of economic 
inefficiency in terms of the potential output foregone, the guarantee of full 
employment represented ‘the first marnage of equity and efficiency’.4 The 
collapse of Keynesianism weakened the defence of social democracy 
against those who asserted the necessity for divorce on grounds of 
fundamental incompatibility. As Schmutter and Streek noted: ‘Govern- 
ments in the early 1980s felt hard pressed or saw a golden opportunity, 
depending on their political complexion, to withdraw the political full 
employment promise of the post-war period and yield control over the 
restoration of prosperity and employment in the internationalized 
national economies to “the market” including the deregulated labour 
market’) Most damning of all, perhaps, ‘the major social-democratic 
parties are rapidly abandoning social democracy and embracing market 
liberalism’. Social democracy’s historical trajectory is summarized by 
Perry Anderson thus: ‘Once, in the founding years of the Second 
International, it was dedicated to the overthrow of capitalism. Then it 
pursued partial reforms as gradual steps towards socialism. Finally it 
settled for welfare and full employment within capitalism. If it now 
accepts a scaling down of one and giving up of the other, what kind of 
movement will ıt change into?” 


This paper attempts to set the disastrous collapse of social-democratic 
aspirations inthe context of the decline of the ‘golden age’ of post-war 
rapid growth. Section I explores the two problems of achieving full 
employment—the ‘Keynesian’ issue of how to secure sufficient demand 
and the ‘Kaleckian’ problem of how to deal with the conflicts which arise 
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at full employment. Section I outlines the achievement of full 
employment and welfare-state redistribution during the golden age and 
evaluates the problems of maintaining high employment in an era of 
weaker investment and more internationalized economies. The analysis 
here is narrowly economic, and ignores many of the broader aspects of the 
decline of social democracy." But it does not accept a fatalistic conclusion 
that current underlying economic trends, such as internationalization, 
have definitively driven full employment off the agenda. - 


I. The Costs of Full Employment © 
Wages, Inflation and the Free Lunch 


It has been argued by Przeworsk: that the decisive feature of Keynesian 
full-employment policies from the social democratic point of view was 
that they ‘suddenly granted a universalistic status to the interests of 
workers’? An increase in government expenditure financed by borrow- 
ing yielded benefits to all those using the expanded infrastructure or 
public services, as well as those finding work in or for the public sector 
and in industries on the receiving end of the multiplier effects on 
consumption. If all the spending could be covered by borrowing, the 
generality of taxpayers could even gain from the fall in unemployment 
benefit and rising tax take (alternatively the deficit would rise less than the 
growth ın spending). Additional employment yielded extra real resources 
which implied that at least some sections of society would be better off. 
Since there was no economic constraint dictating that any group must be 
worse off, nobody need pay for full employment with reduced living 
standards. It was a rare example of a true Pareto improvement. 


Keynes himself foresaw a less favourable position in the General Theory 
since he believed that the real wages of those already in work would have 
to decline in order to make profitable extra employment at declining 
` productivity. This cut in the real wage would simply be passively 
accepted by workers provided it was achieved by a one-off increase ın the 
price level rather than being imposed by uncoordinated wage cuts. 
However he was soon persuaded that the evidence did not support such 
anti-cyclical behaviour of real wages, and subsequent empirical work 
found no consistent cyclical pattern." Moreover, with increased 
productivity in an upswing as labour is used more intensively, a constant 
(or even moderately rising) level of real wages would still allow profits to 
rise faster than output. As Kalecki noted, there seemed to be a unity of 
economic interest, covering the unemployed; the employed and the 
employers, ın expansionary policies to create jobs." 
ne 
* See for example P. Anderson and P. Camuller, op. cit 

9 A. Preeworski, Capitalism and Social Democracy, Cambridge 1985, P. 37- 

1° J, Michie, op. cit. 

11 M. Kalecki, ‘Political Aspects of Full Employment’ [1943], in J. Osiatynski, ed., 
Collected Werks of Miches! Kalscks, Vol. 1, Oxford 1990, P. 349- The issue is not 
whether a fall in real wages will generate extra jobs but whether employment 
increases as a result of a government-led demand expansion mast mvolve a 
reduction in the real wage in order to render additional market-sector 
employment profitable. 
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But the fact that everybody can gain from expansion does not preclude 
heightened distributional struggle. By tilting bargaining power towards 
workers, and relaxing the pressure of product market competition on 
employers, the scene is set for 2 wage-price spiral. The crucial question 
concerns the nature of the spiral. If lower unemployment simply implied a 
higher and constant rate of inflation, as embodied in the original Phillips 
curve, then, until the trade-off became very severe, some additional 
inflation could be widely regarded as a price well worth paying for more 
jobs. But Friedman devastated this position with his argument that as 
high inflation became anticipated this would lever the inflation rate up 
again and again, eliminating any stability in the inflationary price for high 
employment.’* As reformulated in bargaining rather than competitive 
terms," the namu (Non-Accelerating-Inflation Rate of Unemployment) 
could occur at relatively high unemployment rates and form an inflation ` 
barrier to the implementation of Keynesian policies." A necessary 
condition for moving to sustainable high employment is that wage setting 
does not lead to such an inflationary pattern. The more real wages can rise 
with an expansion the less likely is persistently rising inflation, but a host 
of historical, political and institutional circumstances will shape the 
outcome as well. 


It ts assumed, implicitly above and explicitly in the bargaining models, 
that profitability is maintained in an expansion. A profit squeeze offers the 
Prospect of accommodating the wage pressure during an upswing in 
employment by allowing a faster growth of real wages than labour 
productivity—a resolution of the distributional struggle to labour’s 
advantage. The problem is that any drastic reduction in profitability is 
liable to damage investment, precisely the opposite of what is supposed to 
happen if a Keynesian upswing is made durable by priming the pump of 
private-sector accumulation. Theoretical analysis of the combined impact 
of expansion and reduced profit margins on investment 1s ambiguous; 
empirical work suggests however that at the very least the impact of 
expansion on investment will be reduced, perhaps very substantially, by 
profit squeeze." Moderating wage pressure by ‘raiding’ profits would be 
feasible only if the cost was born by consumption out of profit incomes 
whilst maintaining investment constant. But polictes to engineer this are 
difficult to devise other than as a by-product of an increase in the 





** M. Friedman, ‘The Role of Monetary Policy’, American Economic Resco, 1967. 
1 Friedman’s model had the bizarre result that not only would those already 
employed suffer from high-employment policies as their real wage declined with 
the marginal productivity of the extra workers, but once the natural rate was 
breached, even those who took the new jobs would have been better off without 
them since what they actually receive as real wages, after unanticipated inflation, 
fails to compensate them for the disutility of working. 

"4 See for example R. Rowthom, ‘Conflict, Inflation and Money’, Cambridge 
Journal of Economics, vol. 1, n0 3, 1977, W. Carlin and D. Soskice, Macroeconomics 
and the Wage Bargain, Oxford 1990; and R. Layard, S. Nickell and R. Jackman, 
Unemployment, Oxford 1991. 
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progressiveness of the tax system. Whilst the expansionary effects on 
consumption of increasing the share of wages have often been pointed to, 


especially by trade unions, a general squeeze on profitability has never 
been in the core of the social-democratic programme. ™7 


The likelihood that full employment would bring serious distributional 
conflicts was not a discovery of the 19608 and a brief historical digression 
is instructive. In 1943 Keynes noted that ‘the task of keeping efficiency 
wages [wages per unit of output] reasonably stable . . . is a political rather 
than an economic problem’ and ın the following year he wrote: ‘I do not 
doubt that a serious problem will arise as to how wages are to be 
restrained when we have a combination of collective bargaining and full 
employment’."* Kalecki’s famous 1943 article on the political aspects of 
full employment probed rather deeper.’? He started with the assertion 
that a majority of economists believed that ‘even ın a capitalist system, full 
employment may be secured by a government spending programme’ but 
that ‘a first class political issue is at stake here’.*° Popular pressure could 
overcome business opposition to expansionary policies in a slump, but: 


[T]he wasntenance [Kalecki’s emphasis] of full employment would 
give new impetus to the opposition of business leaders. Indeed, 
under a regime of permanent full employment, the ‘sack’ would 
cease to play its role as a disciplinary measure. The social position of 
the boss would be undermined, and the self-assurance and class 
consciousness of the working class would grow. Strikes for wage 
increases and improvements ın conditions of work would create 
political tensions. It is true that profits would be higher under a 
regime of full employment than they are on average under laissez- 
faire; and even the rise in wage rates resulting from the stronger 
bargaining power of the workers is less likely to reduce profits than 
to increase prices, and thus affect only the rentier interest. But 
‘discipline in the factories’ and ‘political stability’ are more 
appreciated than profits by business leaders. Their class instinct tells 
them that lasting full employment is unsound from their point of 
view, and that unemployment is an integral part of the ‘normal’ 
capitalist system.*" 


Kalecki’s prediction of the conflicts that full employment would bring 
extends beyond wages to include issues of productivity ( ‘discipline in the 
factories’). Moreover increased ‘self-assurance and class consciousness of 
the working class’ could bring more fundamental challenges to 
managerial prerogatives including control over allocation of capital. On 
the narrower question of wage pressure he wrote later that it was difficult 





17 The German trade-union movement bas espoused this objective on occasion 
and, as ın the 19508, not only when profits have just nsen exceptionally fast. See 
W. Carlin, ‘Wages Policy in West Germany’, mimeo, UCL, London 1992 

18 Cited after D. Winch, ‘Keynes, Keynesianism and State Intervention’, in P. 
Hall, ed., The Political Power of Ecomemsc Ideas, Princeton 1989, p. 107. 

19 Keynes complimented Kalecki, ‘An exceedingly good article and very acute’. 
M Kaleckt, op. at., p. $73. . 

* Ibid., pp. 347 and 349. 

** Ibid., p. 351. 


to say whether trade-union bargaining at full employment would yield 
inflationary wage increases and how inflation could be prevented: ‘This 
would depend on the institutional arrangements of the regime of full 
employment. It is n0 good to conjecture too much about the future 
functioning of such a regime. Let us have it and try it out.’ ‘Full 
employment capitalism,’ he noted, ‘will, of course, have to develop new 
social and political institutions which will reflect the increased power of 
the working class. If capitalism can adjust to full employment a 
fundamental reform will have been incorporated in it.’™ This was social 
democracy’s historic challenge. 


Deficit Financing and Investment Dynamism 


The multiplier effects on employment and output of deficit financing 
express the fact that the increased government spending does not need to 
be paid for by any section of society in the form of reduced consumption. 
- Indeed total consumption rises due to the exercise of the extra claims 
created by the additional employment. The rise in private-sector saving is 
absorbed by an increased government deficit. Does this cause additional 
difficulties over and above the fundamental problem of reconctling 
competing claims at full employment discussed above? 


The deficit may be short-lived, representing temporary ‘pump priming’, 
which disappears when private investment expands sufficiently to drive 
up incomes and tax revenues. Such a situation, where private investment 
1s ‘high’ at full employment, is also most favourable for avoiding the 
distributional conflicts arising from persistently high levels of employ- 
ment. This is because the higher investment the faster will be productivity 
growth and the more likely that competing claims for real-income 
increase can be contained. 


But there is no guarantee that the propensity to invest (relative to private- 
sector savings) will be sufficiently strong to eliminate budget deficits at 
full employment. Government debt will build up at a rate which reflects 
the size of the ‘primary deficit’ (i.e. excluding interest payments) and the ` 
interest rate which has to be paid on outstanding debt. The economy 
should be growing as well, but beyond some limut (difficult to define at all 
precisely*’) the prospective rise in the ratio of debt to cpp will be regarded 
by the financial markets as ‘unsustainable’. Falling bond Ptices and rising 





“*“M. Kalecki, ‘A Comment on Monetary Policy’, Collected Works. Vol. 1, p. 408. A 
bold enough statement for the staid Ressew of Economics and Statistys but also a self- 
conscious example of Scharpf’s complaint that the institutional preconditions for 
incomes policies ‘were not specified with the necessary theoretical clarity and were 
not politically supported with the necessary sense of urgency’ (op cit., p. 37) by the 
Keynesians. 

3 M. Kalecks, “Political Aspects of Full Employment’, p. 356. 

“ There is a strong difference of opinion in the wage-bargaining literature as to 
whether productivity growth docs moderate wage pressure; see R. Rowthorn, 
“Capital Formation and Unemployment’, Oxferd Review of Eromemic Policy, 1995, 
no. 1, for arguments that ıt does, and discussion of the consequent importance of 
investment in durably increasing employment. r 

3 See W. Buiter, G. Corsetti and N. Roubini, ‘Excessive Deficits: Sense and 
Nonsense in the Treaty of Masstricht’, Ecesomic Pels, no. 16, 1993. 
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interest rates will result. Confidence will be undermined and the 
expansion choked off. How should this veto power of the financial 
markets be understood? 


Essentially such a fall in bond prices reflects a refusal of bondholders to 
take the risk that they will retrospectively be forced to bear a heavy cost 
from the expansionary policies. This would occur if higher inflation in the 
future cuts the real value of their assets. A build-up of government debt 
inevitably raises the potential for distributional struggle, always inherent 
in full employment, as the extra interest payments increase claims on 
output. The likelihood of inflation is increased, for example as workers 
attempt to offset taxes raised to pay the interest. The temptation for a 
government to accommodate such inflation is strong, since the real value 
of its outstanding liabilities is thereby reduced. Only a higher interest rate 
can compensate lenders for this sk. 


But even weak private-sector investment does not inevitably imply 
budget deficits at full employment. An altemative policy to deficit 
financing is to increase government spending even farther but to 
simultaneously increase taxation in parallel. According to the famous 
balanced-budget multiplier’ this increases GDP and employment, either 
within the public sector or in industries supplying it. The extra taxation 
redistributes consuming power from taxpayers to those finding work. 
Although total consumption remains unchanged the extra employment 
now has to be ‘paid for’ by the reduced consumption of those who had 
jobs anyway and other taxpayers. They benefit from the improvements in 
the public services or infrastructure. But there is no longer a free lunch in 
the literal sense of nobody having to pay in reduced consumption for full 
employment. With the budget balanced financial markets do not face the 
prospect of rising debt ratios, but voters have to be convinced of the 
justification for higher taxation. Further, the more the share of taxation 
rises as part of a fullemployment programme, the tighter are the 
constraints on real wage increases and thus the greater strains on wage 
and price discipline.*7 


If the private sector requires only a modest nudge from the government 
to generate full employment then no substantial costs are involved and 
the free-lunch character of fall-employment policy is preserved. But if the 
deficits required to generate full employment are substantial and 
sustained then the future costs of financing are not negligible. Bond 
markets can disorganize or even abort the expansion as evasive action is 
taken by bondholders seeking to having to foot the bill. Creating jobs via 
a tax-financed expansion of public spending avoids this problem, but the 
pretence of a free lunch has to be abandoned and support gained and 
maintained for bearing the costs. 





26 See M. Peston, Balanced Budget Multiplier’, in The New Palgrave Dictionary of 
Economics, London 1987. 

27 Compare Kalecki: ‘[I]ncome tax-financed expenditure—which has the 
advantage not only of securing more employment but also of reducing the 
inequality in the distribution of incomes (after taxation)—should be pushed as far 
as politically possible, and, if this is not enough to secure full employment, 


expenditure should be expanded as much as 1s necessary by means of borrowing.’ 
‘Three Ways to Full Employment’, Collected Werks, Vol. 1, p. 376. 
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Trade and Capital Flows 


How does this analysis have to be changed to take account of 
international trade? The multiplier 1s obviously smaller. in an open 
economy since part of the additional demand leaks abroad at each round; 
the higher the (marginal) propensity to import, the greater leakage and 
the weaker the domestic employment effects of a given increase in 
demand. More immediately the balance-of-payments deficit may not be 
sustainable. But there is a perfectly straightforward response to this: allow 
the exchange rate to depreciate sufficiently to generate the extra exports 
required to prevent balance-of-payments deterioration. 


The problem is that depreciation imposes real costs on the economy 1n 
terms of the higher real cost of imports. This would reduce the additional 
resources available for moderating distributional conflict; in particular, 
workers’ real wages would have to decline (relative to the trend in 
productivity) if competitiveness was to be maintained. The old notion 
that additional employment could only be obtained at the cost of lower 
real wages for those already in work reappears in a new guise. Even where 
additional employment would otherwise have been profitable on the 
existing capital stock without real wage cuts, the deterioration in the 
terms of trade makes them necessary. If internationalization leads to an 
increased import propensity, the cost in terms of real wages of expanding 
employment is raised.” 


The free movement of financial capital has been the most spectacular 
aspect of internationalization, and contradicts a requirement for full- 
employment policies emphasized by both Kalecki and Keynes.*? Indeed 
the freedom to determine both interest and exchange rates 1s com- 
promised by free movement of capital. Interest rates which are lower than 
the ‘world’ rate are feasible if the exchange rate is expected to appreciate. 
When the existing exchange rate is overvalued, maintained by higher than 
average interest rates, then an expansionary policy of reduced interest 
rates and a lower exchange rate can be put together. This has been 
precisely the outcome in the ux since the markets ejected sterling from the 





** Import prices may not rise by the full extent of a depreciation 1f producers 
absorb part of the costs in lower prices. The apparently mild effect on inflation of 
the ux’s sharp depreciation in the autumn of 1992 led some to play down the 
terms-of-trade effects of depreciation and suggest that depreciation 1s relatively 
costless. In fact ux import prices appear to have responded almost ın proportion 
to the depreciation. Between 1991 and 1993 the average value of sterling fell 16.3 
per cent against the Da and ux import prices rose by 14.7 per cent more than 
German import prices; this effect was masked by the downward trend in 
commodity prices which meant falling German import prices and only relatively 
slowly growing ux ones. 

*9 See Kalecki’s critiasm of the Blum government’s failure to impose exchange 
restrictions (“The Lesson of the Blum Experiment’, in Collected Werks, VoL 1, p. 
39), and Keynes’s opinion in 1943 that ‘the whole management of the domestic 
economy depends upon being free to have the appropriate rate of interest without 
reference to the rates prevailing elsewhere in the world. Capital control is a 
corollary to this.’ (Quoted by G. Epstein and J. Schor, ‘Structural Determinants 
and Economic Effects of Capital Controls in ogcn Countries’, 1n T. Banun and J. 
Schor, eds, Frmencsa/ Openness and National Antonemy, Oxford 1992, p. 138.) 
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ERM. In general the best support for an expansion will be lower interest 
rates, combined perhaps with a steady fall ın the real exchange rate over 
the course of an expansion. But under conditions of free capital mobility 
an expansionary programme is liable to lead to a much larger fall in the 
exchange rate to include: 


a) all of the expected fall in the long-term real exchange rate implied by the 
expansionary programme; 

b) the future nominal appreciation implied by the lower level of interest 
rates compared to world levels; 

c) all the anticipated impact of the expansionary programme on the 
inflation rate (which implies a correspondingly lower nominal exchange 
rate in the future). 


Very large depreciations could result.*° Moreover they would not occur 
smoothly over the life of the programme, as and when real depreciation 
became necessary or higher inflation occurred. Rather they would tend to 
happen in a rush, simply on the anticipation of such developments. 
Financial markets will not wait for difficulties to actually arise. They have 
no interest in giving expansionary policies the benefit of the doubt if 
historical experience suggests a substantial inflationary impact. On the 
contrary they are geared to anticipating possible fature problems and 
portfolios are shifted to avoid the consequences.>' Such anticipations 
reduce real living standards; they can then precipitate the very 
developments which are feared and make much more likely what was only 
a possibility. 


The upshot is that free movement of capital will tend to ‘front load’ the 
impact on real wages of an expansionary programme by generating large 
initial depreciations. At the very least the task of holding the line on 
distributional conflict must be made more difficult by the likely response 
of foreign-exchange markets. 


The final aspect of internationalization to be considered is the increase in 
flows of foreign direct investment. By increasing the range of alternative 
investments an increased propensity of domestic firms to invest overseas 


a 


30 A fall in the real exchange rate of 20 per cent over four years, say, might be 
ired to sustain the balance-of-payments position; interest rates at 2.5 per cent 
below the world level persisting for the same period would require an immediate 
further depreciation of 10 per cent to bring the rate down so that sufficient real 
appreciation was anticipated to make the currency worth holding. If the markets 
expected that the inflationary impact of the programme would amount to 2.5 per 
cent per year an additional decline of ro per cent would be required to anticipate 
the resulting nominal depreciation. It ıs easy, therefore, to see how large 
immediate falls in the exchange rate could result from expansionary packages even 
without politically motivated speculation 
3° There is a tendency on the Left to treat international financial markets as 
uniquely disruptive, but as discussed earlier unregulated national bond markets 
can cause analogous problems by anticipating inflationary effects from expansion- 
ary programmes. The extre dimension posed by international flows of funds 1s the 
real cut in national income via the terms-of-trade effects of depreciations, 
surrounded of course by all the national drama of a foreign-exchange crisis. 
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(and vice versa) would tend to sharpen the effect on investment of wage 
rises or tax increases which reduce profitability. 


- I. Advance to, and Retreat from Full Employment 


Keynesianism, Full Employment and Redistribution 
in the Golden Age 


Although the golden age ts widely designated the Keynesian period, this 
perhaps exaggerates the role of policies to expand demand in the 
achievement of full employment. In the first place oc governments 
were more or less in budget balance for the period as a whole (data for 
Europe as à whole and for Sweden as representing advanced social 
democracy are given in Table 1). So private investment was sufficiently 
high (relative to private savings) to render deficits unnecessary. The 
social-democratic bastions, Norway and Sweden, actually ran the largest 
budget .surpluses of all oxcD countries in the 1960s. Moreover, 
discretionary demand management had only mild effects in ironing out 
fluctuations.** It is sometimes suggested that the very willingness of 
governments to intervene generated sufficient confidence amongst 
investors to eliminate the basic Keynesian problem of weak private 
investment, making the use of contracyclical policies unnecessary.}} 
However important this may have been in some social-democrat 
dominated countries, it did not apply consistently in the most important 
countries (USA, Japan and Germany) which only carried out Keynesian 
expansidns in the 19608.34 


Of undeniable significance, however, was the increased share of 
government spending after World War II and its subsequent steady 
increase. On average the share of government spending in GDP rose from 
18 per cent 10 major OECD countries in 1929 to 27 per cent in 1950; by 1973 
the share had risen by a further 10 per cent.) Balanced-budget multiplier 
effects ensured that this contributed to high and growing demand even 
without systematic deficits; moreover the increased weight of automatic 
stabilizers, as shares of taxation and spending grew, contributed to 


reducing cyclical fluctuations.’ Both effects must have helped generate ` 


and sustain the high level of private investment. 


The level of household income inequality- was generally lower at the 
beginning of the golden age than pre-war (in the ux and usa the share of 
the top 5 per cent fell by one quarter, though redistribution was less in 
continental Europe), as also were wealth inequalities. During the golden 
age inequality of household income’? fell quite strongly (usa, Japan, 
Sweden, France) or more modestly (ux, Germany, Netherlands). Yet this 





7? A. Boltho, ‘Did Policy Activism Work”, Exrepees Ecomsmic Review, vol. 3, 00. 
53, 1989. 

5R Matthews, “Why Has Britain Had Full Employment Since the War’, 
Ecomemic Joaraal, vol. 78, 00. 3, 1968. 

4 See P. Hall, ed., The Pelstical Power of Econemic Ideas, Princeton 1989. 

>’ A. Maddison, Dysam: Forces in Capstalist Development, Oxford 1991. 

36 A. Boltho, op. cit. 

37 M. Sawyer, ‘Income Distribution in oncp Economies’, OECD Economic 
Oxtleek, Occassenal Studres, July 1976. 
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Table 1 


Economic Performance and Conflict 1950—94 


Oxtpat Growth (GDP average 
ananal per cont changes} 

Europe 

Sweden 


mannfacturiag) 


Real taterest rates 
(long-term, per eeni) 
Europe 


Sweden 


1951—68 1968-73 1973-79 1979-90 1990-94 
47 49 2.9 2.0 1.2 
41 3.7 1.8 1g —o.7 


1953060 1960-73 1973-79 1979-89 1989-92 
49 6.5 3.8 2.9 2.5 
3.4 6.4, 2.6 2.2 33 


1951-68 1968-73 1973-79 1979-90 1990-94 


3.3 6.1 11.7 7-1 4.1 

31 = 6o 9.8 8.1 5.5 
1960-67 

2.8 34 5.1. 9.0 10.1 

1.6 2.2 1.9 2.4 6.1 


1952—66 1968 1973 1979 1989 
26.0 21.8 20.9 17-4 23.7 
aa 19-0 15.8 8.5 18.4 


1953-86 1967-73 1974-79 1980—90 1990-98 
40 130 52 28 12 


4 5 2 29 5 


1960-67 1968-73 1974-79 1980—90 1990-94 


0.0 0.3 — 3.3 — 4.1 5.5 
3.3 4.4 1.3 iT — 8.3 


1960-67 1968—73 1974—79 1980-90 1990-94 
1.6 1.2 — o4 3.8 44 
1.2 L7 =R 3.7 8.0 





Sources: OECD Historical Statistics, Econemic Outlook, Nationa! Accounts; for 
profits, P. Armstrong, A Glyn and J. Harrison, op. cit ; for strikes, ux 
Department of Employment, Ewploymest Gazsity, for productivity, us Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Monthly Laber Rerus. 

Europe is ogcn Europe where possible, otherwise unweighted averages of 
countries for which data 1s available. (For productivity eight countnes, strikes 
big four, profits nine, real interest rates seven countries.) 
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Table 2 


Indicators of Internationalization 1913-92 
ee U U 





Experts as per cent of GDP, . a 

curreat prices 1913 1950 1960-73 1974 79 1980—90 1991-92 
Europe (25) 19.5 193 25.8 28.7 26.4 
Sweden (25) 22.1 22.6 28.8 32.7 27.9 
Imports as per cont of domestic early 1985—90 

market for manufacturers 19708 
France, Germany, Italy, ux (18) (7) 16 25.7 
Sweden 30 40.9 
Forsige direct savestment as per inward outward 

cent of Domestic Investment 1981—92 1981—92 
Europe 4.2 6.3 
Sweden 3.2 13.1 


— Ss 
Sources: For exports, OECD, Histerscal Statistics, Natsenal Accounts; 1913 figures T 
crudely linked from A. Maddison, Dymawsc Forces in Capitalist Devele pment, 

Oxford 1991. Imports calculated from J Martins, ‘Market Stracture, 

Intemational Trade and Relative Wages’, OECD Working Paper 134; 1950 and 
1913 figures crudely linked from A. Matzels, Industrial Growth and Werld Trade, 
Cambridge 1963 For foreign direct investment, UNCTAD Worid Development 

Report 1994 and oncp Restew on Foreign Direct Investment, Sweden. 


was also the period when Europe achieved an unprecedented ‘catch-up’ 
to us productivity levels over and above what could be explained by 
capital accumulation.}* At the very least efficiency and equality appeared 
capable of long-term cohabitation. 


The cost of the expansion of government spending was that workers’ 
consumption had to grow much more slowly than productivity. In both Xt 
Sweden and Norway (taken as the vanguard of social-democratic 
advance), workers in the market sector increased their productivity by 
around 4 per cent per year over the penod 1965-73, whilst their 
consumption grew about 14 per cent per year. The difference represented 
the increased taxation required to fund increases in transfers and 
employment in the welfare services (Table 2).39 In Sweden in particular an 





3$ T. van der Klundert and T. van Schaik, ‘On the Historical Continuity of 
Economic Growth’, CEPR Discusses Paper no. 850. 

39 Although social-democratic governments held no monopoly on the expansion 
of welfare spending (cf. G. Esping-Andersen, The Three Worlds of Welfare 
Capitalism, Cambridge 1990), the voluminous literature on whether social- 
democratic governments achieved higher welfare spending and employment 
seems to have concluded that they did, especially when allied with strong trade- 
union movements See the comprehensive reviews by G. Esping-Andersen and ~ 
K. van Kersbergen, ‘Contemporary Research on Social Democracy’, Asnme/ 
Ress of Sectelegy, vol. 18, 1992; and by T Cusack, Economic Problems ın the 
oEcD Countries Duong the Penod 1950 Through 1990’, wzp Berlin, mimeo, 
1994. 
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additional restraint was put on the consumption of the higher paid since 
solidarity wage bargaining was eroding their wages relative to the 
average. While profits were squeezed (of which more below) the 
overwhelming proportion of the cost of egalitarian redistribution was 
met out of wages—redistribution within the working class broadly 
defined. The crucial point is that the dynamism of the private sector 
allowed this redistribution to occur within the context of growing 


consumption per worker. 


It would be misleading to suggest, however, that the dynamism of private 
investment resolved all distributional struggles in the golden age. From 
the early 19608 the upsurge of industrial conflict, the acceleration of the 
inflation rate and, less well known, the very widespread profit squeeze 
(Table 1) all attest to the conflicting claims that accompanied prolonged 
high employment.*#? Whilst avoiding the open industrial conflict of much 
of the rest of Europe the leading social-democratic countries suffered a 
similar upsurge in inflation and fall ın profitability. There were some signs 
in the orco of productivity growth slackening, possibly ın line with 
Kalecki’s predictions about full-employment and factory discipline. 
However, the impact on output growth, investment and employment of 
this conflict was relatively small before 1973 (see Table 1). But that does 
not mean the pattern was sustainable. 


What Changed After 1973 


Domestic Constraints: Investment and Distributional Conflict 


The central change in the functioning of the advanced countries after 
1973 was the weakness of business investment. Thus the growth rate of 
the business capital stock in Europe of 5.2 per cent per year during 1960- 
73 had practically halved by 1979-89, to 2.9 per cent; in manufacturing, 
where the largest increases in productivity had been recorded in the 
golden age, the slowdown ın capital accumulation was from 5.1 per cent 
per year to a paltry 1.3 per cent. On most accounts this slowdown in 
capital-stock growth played a major role in the parallel decline ın 
productivity as compared to the golden age.*’ It also represented the 
stagnation of what had been the most dynamic element in demand—in 
Europe the level of gross investment grew by 1.8 per cent per year 
between 1973 and 1990 as compared to 5.6 per cent per year before.” 





# See for example P. Armstrong, A. Glyn and J. Harrison, Capstalism Since 1945, 
Oxford 1991. 

4" Thid. 

The behaviour of the investment shares of GDP (typically current prices) 18 
misleading as an indicator of the growth of investment; even a constant share 
implies a proportionately lower growth 1f output growth declines. It 1s extremely 
misleading as an indicator of the growth of the capital stock since the (current 
price) output/capital ratio may be falling because of underlying technology, 
-because of growing excess capacity or because the relatrve price of capital goods is 
rising. Thus the fall ın the non-residential investment share of cpp in Europe from 
16.5 per cent in 1960-73 to 15.5 per cent ın 1980—90 conveys no idea of the 
slowdown ın capital stock growth reported ın the text. 
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. Weakness of private investment is the classic Keynesian problem. 
Government deficits had to rise, or the share of government expenditure 
to increase, to make up for this shortfall in demand. Keynesianism became 
increasingly necessary to sustain demand but, with ebbing growth of 
productivity, distributional conflicts at high employment were likely to 
be even more difficult to reconcile. Free riding on capitalist dynamism 
became more and more precarious for social democracy. But why has 
investment been so weak? l 


There is no shortage of explanations for the decline in capital-stock 
growth in the 197os—declining profitability, nsing and then high 
inflation, deflationary policies and international instability must all have 
contributed. But the indicators (inflation, profitability, strikes—Table 1) 
suggest that domestic distributional conflict declined during the 1980843 
and that by the end of the decade a ‘stabilization’ had been reached on 
, terms much more acceptable to the employers than those pertaining at the 


beginning of the decade.“ 


Despite the very general rise in profitability the response of investment 
was generally rather muted. In the later 19808 investment in Europe grew 
as fast as during the golden age, but this only pulled the average growth in 
the 1980s to half that of the 1960s. In European manufacturing capital 
stock was growing by 2.8 per cent per year in 1989, up from 1.9 per cent in 
1979 but well below the rate even at the tail-end of the golden age (4.1 per 
cent in 1973). 


Tt ts possible that the shifts away from heavy industry and Fordist 
technologies have reduced capital requirements (though the data 
showing continuing falls in the output—capital ratios in the manufactur- 
ing industries of most countnes in the 1980s cast doubt on the importance 
of this.’*? Alternatively, even if conflict is suppressed through high 
unemployment, business confidence and government policies may still be 
strongly influenced by fear of its recurrence. There is little evidence yet 
that the functioning of labour markets has been altered in a fundamental 
way. A summary of the results of a recent analysis of the ux experience, 
where the changes in the labour market must have been as extensive as 
anywhere, concluded: ‘Most authors agree that the Thatcher reforms 
have had very little effect on unemployment or wage formation.’ A 
cross-country analysis found that the NAIRU appeared to have fallen in the 
19808 only in Italy of the four largest European countries (1bid.), Anxiety 
that a renewed period of high employment would lead to recurring 
inflationary pressures and threats to profitability are hardly surprising 


eee 
© A. Glyn, “The Costs of Stability: The Advanced Capitalist Countries in the 
19808”, NLR 195 (September—October 1992). 

“4 Budget deficits were the exception, rising by as much in the recession of the 
early 19908 as they had fallen during the previous upswing. Understandably 
unemployment had much less effect in weakening commitment to the welfare state 
and taxpayers’ resistance to tax rises than it did on shop-floor bargaining. 

4) See A. Glyn, ‘Does Profitability Really Matter”, mimeo, Oxford 1994. 

* R. Barrell, Introduction’, in R. Barrell, ed., The UK Labour Market, Cambridge 
1994- 
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therefore and this underpins both the hesitancy of employers to invest and 
of governments to expand.” 


The World Economy: Slowdown, Disorder, Integration 


Conditions in the world economy have made it much more difficult for 
individual countries to maintain high investment and full employment 
since 1973. But it 1s important not to lump all the influences under the 
heading of ‘internationalization’. Whilst the extent of economic integ- 
ration has increased, this should not be exaggerated. Moreover the 
turbulent conditions in the world economy would have impinged 
severely on individual economies even without additional integration. 


For any individual economy, the slower the growth of its markets the 
slower will be its growth of exports, or the greater the terms-of-trade 
costs of achieving any given growth rate of exports. At the very least 
this must have contributed to sluggish investment, especially in the 
traded-goods sector. In this way factors inhibiting expansion within a 
significant section of the world economy (such as fear of re-igniting 
distributional conflict) will impinge on other countries even where those 
influences are less important. Moreover, one factor in the slow growth in 
the OECD since 1979 has been the very high level of real interest rates 
(Table 1). This may be interpreted as reflecting reliance on monetary 
policy to induce deflation and the suppression of distributional conflict in 
a situation where fiscal tightening was much more difficult politically. 
The high interest rates affect private-sector demand in individual 
economies, but also impose tighter limits on government spending if the 
debt ratios are to be held in check. 


In addition to slower growth, there has been increasing disorder ın the 
world economy. The discussion of the exchange-rate implications of 
expansionary policies in a situation of extreme capital mobility suggested 
that large swings in exchange rates could occur, perfectly rationally, as 
expectations about the direction of policy, or their success, altered. These 
movements may be further amplified by the lemming-like speculation 
(part of the rise ın the us dollar in the early 19808 1s often explained thus). 
This makes much less predictable the profitability of investments which 
depend for their returns on international competitiveness. On the trade 
front the rise of imports from extremely low-wage sources, with which 
OECD producers cannot possibly compete, has injected another source of 
unpredictability for future profitability of investment. The general 
weakness of manufacturing investment, and its weaker relationship to 
profitability in the 19808, was probably explained by these factors 
undermining the predictability of future returns.? 





47 R. Barrell, G. Caporale and J. Sefton, Prospects for European Unemploy- 
ment’, in J. Michie and J. Gneve Smith, eds, Usempleyment in Exrepe, London 


I 

a Even the impact of the slower growth of world trade is not quite as 
straightforward as it appears Since productivity growth is lower, it requires a 
slower growth of output to generate a given growth rate of employment and so 
the necessary growth rate of exports to pay for import growth will be less. Thus 
Sweden preserved full employment in the 19808 with export growth of 3 5 per 
cent per year as compared to 7.7 per cent per year for the period 1960-73. 

#9 Cf. A. Glyn, ‘Does Profitability Really Matter?” 
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Of the three aspects of intemnationalization discussed earlier, the huge 
growth of international financial flows is the most clearcut. As a ratio to 
world cpp the stock of cross-border bank lending has grown from 6 pet 
cent in 1972 to 37 per cent in 1991.°° The daily turnover of the foreign- 
exchange market is four times the total gross central bank intervention 
during the 1992 BRM crisis ($270 billion).5' Its undoubted role in 
contributing to international financial instability means that it must bear 
some responsibility for the weakness of the traded-goods sector. 


The growth of trade is much less spectacular, however. As Table 2 shows, 
the shares of exports in European cpp do not much exceed those of 1913. 
There was a sharp rise in the mid 19703 as exports were expanded to pay 
for oil irnports, but since then the share has stabilized.'* There has been a 
sharp increase in international competition »ithis manufacturing, as 
shown by the import penetration data; this includes substantial growth 
from non-OECD sources. But greater competition within manufacturing 
‘has been offset (in terms of its effect on average import propensities) by 
the declining importance of manufacturing within the ozcp’s output and 
employment structure (27.4 per cent of ozcD valued added in 1973, 22.2 
per cent in 1990). Despite growing international trade in some service 
sectors (and the importance of business services as inputs into manufac- 
turing) the ‘sheltered’ sector of the economy (notably government and 
personal services) is probably growing. Such relatively modest increases 
in import and export shares could hardly constitute an independent 
explanation for slow growth in the world economy. If countries had no 
reason to hold back from Keynesian policies other than the effect on their 
payments balances, it 1s hard to see why coordinated macroeconomic 
expansion (at the European level for example) would not happen. 
Domestic resistance to expansion, however, for the reasons discussed 
earlier, makes the failure to engineer coordinated expansion entirely 
explicable. 

Finally, the 19808 saw a sharp increase in foreign direct investment, 
practically doubling as a ratio of world cpp. Table 2 shows inflows and 
outflows expressed as a percentage of domestic investment for the 1980s. 
They give an indication of the proportions of the domestic capital stock 
which would be owned overseas, and how large ownership of overseas 
capital stock would be relative to the domestic stock, if hows continued at 
the 1980s rates. Generally the rates are quite modest. Even the large 





5° World Investment Report, UNCTAD, 1994. 

n B. Eichengreen and C. Wyplosz, ‘The Unstable us’, Brookings Papers on 
Econom Activity, DO. 1, 1993. 

a But how can this rather slow increase in the export share square with the data 
frequently quoted showing exports typically growing twice es fast as GDP (for the 
oEcD dunng 1979-90 the figures were an annual 5.0 per cent and 2.7 per cent 
respectively)? The explanation 1s the relatively slow growth of export prices (3.6 
` per cent per year as compared to 5.2 per cent for GDP in this instance). This 
differential reflects the relatrvely rapid growth of productivity in manufacturing, 
the main export sector (2.9 per cent per year as compared to productivity growth 
of 1.5 per cent in the economy as a whole). The current price share is the 
appropmate measure of the importance of exports in terms of the resources 
(notably labour) involved, although it 1s still an inflated measure because ıt 
includes the import content of exports 
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figures for outward investment for Sweden and the ux may exaggerate the 
real internationalization of production (much of the FDI from the UK was 
‘portfolio’ purchases of existing assets by conglomerates). Certainly real 
investment ‘lost’ to the domestic economy cannot be read off from them 
since there 1s no ‘guarantee that the enterprises concerned would 
otherwise purchase new fixed assets at home. 


A Tale of Two Disasters 


Many episodes have contributed to the dominant pessimism about the 
ability of social-democratic governments to secure fall employment. But 
the most influential have been the experience of France in the early 1980s, 
where the new Socialist government failed to reverse the tide of rising 
unemployment, and that of Sweden in the early 19908, where a system 
which had delivered an unparalleled level of employment and degree of 
egalitarian redistribution was forced into headlong retreat. 


The Mitterrand Expansion 


‘The experience of the French Socialists in having to abort their expansion 
in the face of balance-of-payments deficits and exchange crises would 
seem to contradict the emphasis given above to domestic constraints. One 
comprehensive assessment concludes: “The external constraint on policy- 
making in France since 1981 highlights the gulf between the national 
political structures and the international economic realities of today. At 
the present time the national framework is no longer a relevant 
framework for macroeconomic policy-making.’* 


Yet the argument is not very convincing. It ıs undeniable that the 
recession in Europe and the slow growth of markets for French exports 
offset a substantial part (perhaps oné-half) of the impact of the 
government’s expansionary policies and contributed (perhaps one-third) 
to the deterioration in the current account. i 


Obviously the external circumstances limited what could be achieved; yet 
unemployment rising by 2 per cent between 1980 and 1983 in France as 
compared to 4 per cent in the ec and 5 per cent in Germany was an 
achievement. But the fact that the policies then had to be reversed can 
hardly be blamed mainly on external circumstances. In 1982 the balance- 
of-payments deficit was 2.2 per cent of GDP, the largest of the G7, but ten 
other oncD countries had larger deficits and over the whole period 1980 
86 four OECD countries ran current-account deficits averaging over twice 
the French deficit in 1982. The budget deficit that year was in fact the 
lowest of the G7. Where the French economy was seriously out of line in 
1982 was inflation—the cpp deflator rose by 11.8 per cent as compared to 
7.6 per cent in the ux, where inflation was falling, and 4.5 per cent in 
Germany. That this gave rise to expectations of future depreciation 18 
hardly surprising. Sachs and Wyplosz claim: “Even without the problems 
induced by 2 world recession and a collapse of confidence, Mitterrand had 


a 


33 P.-A. Muet, ‘Economic Management and the International Environment’, in 
H. Machin and V Waght, eds, Esssem Polscy and Pohcy Making Under the 
Mitterrand Presidency 1981-1984, London 1985. i 
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little scope in 1981 to embark on a sustained demand expansion without 
quickly generating accelerating inflation.’'+ 


Even the current rate of inflation was evidently inconsistent with 
maintenance of the exchange rate, and would have been so quite 
regardless of the cyclical position of the rest of Europe. An early pre- 
emptive devaluation was certainly necessary to restore lost competitive- 
ness.) But such a devaluation would have put additional pressure on 
inflation by reducing real wages. It was precisely the absence of a credible 
policy for reducing and holding down inflaton, that is for containing 
distributional conflict, that made the turn to deflation inevitable and, 
given the international circumstances facing France, sooner rather than 
later. i 


Perhaps the combination of the domestic economic inheritance (the need 
to check the inflationary momentum) and the expectations raised by the 
Socialist victory was inherently impossible to reconcile (not for the first 
time in the history of Left governments). Obviously faster growth and in 
particular higher inflation elsewhere would have rendered their task 
easier. But to conclude that external conditions made the situation more 
difficult does not imply that national economic policy has been rendered 
impotent by internationalization. 


The Swedish Debacle 


Almost continuous social-democratic rule in Sweden reduced economic 
inequality to an unprecedented extent for an advanced capitalist country. 
At the beginning of the 1980s Sweden was top of the equality league in 
terms of: 


Employment (per head of population) 

Female as compared to male wages 

Progressiveness of tax system 

Generosity of public pensions 

Public provision of health, education and welfare services 
Relative absence of poverty 

Overall income equality 
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Sweden also had the best record on unemployment during the 1980s (if 
Svwitzerland’s lower average rate is discounted as having been manipu- 
lated by expelling foreign workers), and one of the most egalitarian wage 
structures.'° Whilst the indicators overlap, their coverage is incomplete 





34 J. Sachs and C. Wyloposz, “The Economic Consequences of President 
Mitterrand’, Ecomemsc Pelscy, no. 2, 1986. 

35 See S. Halim, J. Michie and S. Milne, The Mitterrand Experience’, in J. Michie 
and J. Greve Smith, eds, Usempleywent x Exreps, for a discussion of why that 
course was not followed. 

56 opcy Labexr Forcs Statistics, 1O Yearbook of Labour Statistics, OECD The Income 
Tax Basr, See also G. Esping-Andersen, The Three Worlds of Welfare Capstalisar, T. 
Cusack, T. Notermans-and M. Rein, ‘Political-Economic Aspects of Public 
Employment’, Exrepean Joxrnal of Political Research, vol 17, 1989; and B. Bubmana 
et al., ‘Equivalence Scales, Well-Being, Inequality and Poverty’, Review of Income 
ane Peeltb, 1988. 
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and their measurement often contentious, the consistency of Sweden’s 
position is none the less remarkable. Although the individual indicators 
do not show the Swedish position as qualitatively more egalitarian than 
the countries immediately below (usually Scandinavian), the overall effect 
made Sweden’s premier position difficult to dispute. 


The most obvious evidence for the view that the Swedish model has 


buckled under the accumulated stresses and strains is the disastrous rise in 
open unemployment, from 1.5 per cent in 1990 to 8.2 per cent in 1993. It 
must be emphasized that there was no spectacular disintegration of the 
model, in the form, for instance, -of a massive pay explosion. The 
immediate factor behind the recession was the preceding period of excess 
demand; encouraged by rapid financial deregulation the savings ratio fell 
by seven percentage points between 1985 and 1988. This pushed 
unemployment down to the very low. level of 1.5 per cent. When the 
rising inflation was met by restrictive monctary policies, there followed a 
rebound ın personal savings ratio (an increase of 12 percentage points 
between 1989 and 1993). The resulting collapse in consumer demand 
helped precipitate a 40 per cent fall in business investment and the rising 
real exchange rate squeezed exports. cpp fell by 5.1 per cent between 1990 
and 1993 (as compared to a rise of 2.6 per cent in Europe) and the 
government deficit rose by 17.1 per cent of cpr. The ozcp allocates the 
blame thus: ‘The sequencing of changes in the tax system and 
deregulation of financial markets would appear to be a major factor 
behind the violent cyclical fluctuations over the last decade.’5? No 
plausible degree of flexibility of wage bargaining could have prevented a 
slump (by offsetting the demand effects set off by msing saving). Since 
financial deregulation and excess demand form no part of the Swedish 
model, it seems absolved of responsibility for what occurred. 


But even if macroeconomic and financial mismanagement generated the 
recession, there were underlying problems within the functioning of the 
model which helped shape responses. Trends in both inflation and 
productivity were making it harder to preserve full employment. At first 
sight the inflation differential as compared to Europe of 1 per cent per year 
over the 1980s seems modest enough (T able 1); until unemployment fell 
below the Namu in 1988 and 1989 (on OECD estimates) the competitive 
edge from the 1983 devaluation had been rather successfully maintained. 
But in 1990 the cpp deflator grew by 8.9 per cent as compared to 6.8 per 
cent in Europe as a whole and 3 per cent in France, Germany and the pu 
bloc. 


The very high demand for labour undoubtedly contributed; but longer- 
term problems were involved as well. The system of coordinated wage 
restraint had been under severe pressure from several sides. Firstly, and 
insufficiently emphasized, real take-home pay was almost continuously 
compressed. The redistributive regime of the golden age continued for a 
dozen years after 1973, but in the context of productivity growing less 
than half as fast. Thus over this period consumption out of the average 
worker’s earnings fell by nearly 2 per cent per year or some 20 per cent all 
told (Table 2). This decline was halted but by 1990 consumption out of 
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57 oncp, Ecasomic Survey of Sweden, Paris 1994, p- 16. 


the average pay packet was still 17 per cent less than in 1973, Many 
houscholds benefitted from receiving higher transfers, and some from a 
second family member finding work. Nevertheless acceptance of such 
extensive and prolonged post-tax wage restraint without greater wage 
pressure was remarkable enough, but obviously the strains involved were 
formidable. 


Secondly, the coherence of wage bargaining was reduced by the growing 
power of white-collar and public-sector unions, with divergent interests 
from those of the once dominant manual workers in Lo.5* There was also 
increasing pressure from employers, especially in the export sector, for 
wage bargaining to be decentralized with company-level negotiations 
playing a greater role so that there would be less constraints on the use of 
wage systems for heightening incentives.’ Finally it has been suggested, 
in somewhat Keynesian vein, that the Swedish bargaining system needed 
to operate in the context of at least moderate, rather than very low, 
inflation. Only then could aggregate real-wage restraint be delivered with 
both local and central bargainers, in what was in effect a multi-level 
system, having room for showing their effectiveness to members by 
achieving non-negligible nominal increases. Only then could relative 
wage changes be achieved (be it in the direction of greater differentials 
now pressed for by employers or lower differentials demanded earlier by 
unions) without individual groups of workers having to swallow money- 
wage standstills or even cuts.© 


Thus the decision of the Social Democrats in October 1990 to apply to 
jom the zc and at the same time accord absolute priority to inflation 
reduction removed what may have been essential lubrication from the 
Swedish model. The budget for 1991 stated that ‘in the long run it is not 
possible to safeguard employment in an economy which has a higher 
inflation rate than the surrounding world. In order to protect employ- 
ment and prosperity economic policies during the next few years... will 
have to aim for a permanent reduction in inflation. This task must take 
priority over all other ambitions and demands’.®! 


The productivity problems facing Swedish industry were arguably of no 
less importance than inflation (to which indeed they contributed). Since 
1973 labour productivity growth in manufacturing (crucial for trade) was 
around 1 per cent per year slower than in Europe (Table 1). After 1984 
manufacturing productivity grew only about 1 per cent per year. This was 


—_—_ 
* A. Kjellberg, ‘Sweden: Can the Model Survive, in A. Ferner and R. Hyman, 
cds, Industrial Relatvons cx the New Exrepe, Oxford 1992. 

9 R. Meidner, ‘Why Did the Swedish Model Fail”, Secialst Register, London 
"1993; J. Pontusson and P. Swenson, ‘Employers on the Offensive: Wage 
Bargaining; Pay Practices and New Production Strategies in Sweden’, mimeo, 

Cornell University 1993; R. Ramaswamy, “The Structural Crisis in the Swedish 

Economy’, IMF Staff Papers, vol. 41, no. 2, 1994. 

© L. Calmfors, ‘Lessons from the Macroeconomic Experience of Sweden’, 

Exropean Journal of Politcal Economy 9, 1993, J. Vartiainen, ‘Can Nordic Social 
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despite an investment recovery which saw the manufacturing capital 
stock growing at 5.5 per cent in 1989, faster than in Europe as a whole and 
contradicting the notion that the very large direct investment outflows 
starved domestic investment. The decision to fight inflation with a fixed 
exchange rate was also aimed to force the rationalization of firms which 
had been cushioned by earlier devaluations. Calmfors concluded that the 
‘non-accommodative policies pursued in 1990-92 as part of the 
determined effort to converge on the lower inflation rates of the Eus 
countries also seem to be the main explanations of the dramatic rise of 
Swedish unemployment’. 


Running the economy at a somewhat higher level of unemployment and 
permitting greater local flexibility in wage bargaining in an attempt to 
match Ec productivity and inflation trends would have been an important 
adjustment to the model, but hardly a wholesale rejection. However the 
pressure from the employers went far further than this. Their strategy was 
described by the Freactal Times (8 November 1990) under the headline 
‘Business plans five-year campaign to end Swedish economic model’ as 
being a plan ‘to transform social-democratic Sweden into a robust free- 
market economy’, aiming ‘to destroy the vestiges of the famed Swedish 
economic model, with its collectivist values of equality and solidarity’ and 
involving radical cuts in public spending and texation, privatization, 
introduction of market forces into the welfare state, abolition of publicly- 
run wage-earner funds as well as an end to national wage agreements with 
emphasis on linking pay to productivity. When the Right gained power, 
encouraged by the employers, it ‘has taken up earlier social-democratic 
proposals and has extended them into what might be characterized as 2 
general labour law offensive aimed at circumscribing union power, 
especially through the regulation of industrial conflict at the 
workplace’.® 


The increased strength of organized labour, underpinned by prolonged 
full employment, had thrown up a range of demands which directly 
threatened the prerogatives of capitalist ownership and management— 
demands for industrial democracy, interventionist industrial policy and 
perhaps above all the highly polarizing issue of wage-carner funds. 
Lundberg’s essay on ‘The Rise and Fall of the Swedish Model’, published 
in 1985, argued that ‘The fall of the Swedish model is, at bottom, a 
political development. The present political crisis [his emphasis], which 
has involved an intense confrontation between the socialist and non- 
socialist parties, since the middle seventies, has created a stage of 
uncertainty and bewilderment’, and he blamed the Social Democrats for 
abandoning their pragmatism: ‘At the present time the socialist goals are 
more serious.’®) The policies which the Social Democrats were proposing 
impinged on the authority and freedom of action of business which was 
supposed to be guaranteed in retum for full employment and the welfare 
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state. This seems to lie at the root of the employers’ repudiation of the 
Swedish model, of which full employment was a central part, exploiting 
both internal discontents and external circumstances (the general 
adoption of disinflationary policies for example). Deregulation of 
international financial transactions was an important contribution to 
stoking up the pressure for a change of priorities. 


Perhaps a fundamental, Kaleckian contradiction of social-democratic 
fall-employment policy can be distilled from this experience in Sweden, 
and from the challenges to capital which were a widespread phenomenon 
from the late 19608 until the early 19808 (demands for industrial 
democracy, planning agreements, industrial policies, nationalizations). 
The maintenance of full employment for an extended period generated 
demands which violated the prerogatives of capital and provoked a 
backlash which forced social democracy to abandon not only its radical 
and system-reforming proposals, but also full employment itself. 


Conclusions 


It is doubtful that ‘free lunch Keynesianism’—deficit-financed expansion 
in which the unemployed, wage eamers and capitalists all gained—was 
ever very important in accounting for post-war full-employment. As 
soon as constraints on borrowing are taken into account, then policies of 
demand expansion have their costs which must be met by those already — 
employed. The dynamism of private investment in the golden age was 
crucial in that it facilitated high employment without deficit spending and 
it generated the rapid productivity growth which allowed substantial 
redistribution to be combined with rising consumption for workers. 
High and rising tax-financed government spending also bolstered 
demand. The problematic element was the distributive conflict, and 
broader struggles challenging capital’s prerogatives, which emerged 
from the period of full employment. 


The slowdown after 1973, above all of investment, was the response to 
rising inflation and profit squeeze, compounded by the eventual 
generalized turn to deflationary policies. In such a context of weak private 
demand and slow productivity growth, maintaining full employment 
required severe restraint on workers’ pay and consumption to keep 
exports competitive, investment profitable and the budget under control. 
Where social democracy was capable of mobilizing such support and self- 
discipline, full employment and an extension of other egalitarian policies 
was sustainable. But even then prolonged full employment also brought 
demands for extension of workers’ rights over the organization of work 
and collective influence over the deployment of capital. This added to 
pressure from the employers to sharpen market-based incentives and 
reduce inflation which more or less inevitably meant the abandonment of 
fall employment. 


It 18 a central argument of this paper that increased international 
integration, whilst a convenient scapegoat, does not constitute the 
fundamental block to full-employment policies. Openness to trade, and 
thus the real costs of maintaining external payments balance, has 
increased only modestly. Openness to international financial flows has 
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added to the speed at which, and the drama with which, financial markets 
bring retribution on governments whose policies are not ‘credible’. This 
credibility is calibrated by indicators such as government deficits, wage 
pressure, strikes, profitability and inflation, But msintaining such 
credibility only rules out the expansion of employment if there are no 
means other than unemployment for regulating conflicting claims over 
distribution and control. Viable policies for expanding employment 
entail costs which must be explicitly counted and willingly shouldered by 
the mass of wage and salary eamers. Unless social democracy can 
formulate and gain support for such an alternative, mass unemployment 
is set to continue as the mechanism by which distributional conflict and 


other challenges to capital are contained. 
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The National Imagination 


~ 


Eric Hobsbawm, in the final chapter of a comprehensive survey on the 
history of nationalism, claimed that as a historical phenomenon, it had passed 
its heyday.’ Employing a Hegelian idiom he suggested that the nation-state 
was now on a declining curve of historical viability, the beginnings of its 
fossilization clearing the way for deeper explorations into its origins, impact, 
and possible futures. Subsequently, this statement has occasioned some 
amount of criticism on the part of those who think it flatly invalidated by the 
rebondissement of national causes in the former Communist world. In fact 
Hobsbawm’s statement was suitably qualified to take into acccount the 
outbreak and intensification of national conflicts in such contexts. His claim 
that the nation-state was no longer a vector of historical development meant + 
only that the dominant trends of state formation, immigration, and economic 
life in the world’s most dynamic societies were pushing beyond familiar 
national dimensions. 
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Despite the coquetting with Hegel, this vision of capitalism bypassing the 
nation-state is one of the central themes of classical Marxism. It has 
consistently held that capitalism’s laws of motion would eventually “break 
out’ of the constricting frame of the national market by way of 
imperialism, ultra-imperialism or just plain old free trade. No doubt the 
theais found in the Cossmsnist Manifesto is more complex: the claim that all 
that is solid, nationality included, melts into air is balanced by another: 
this same capitalism gives rise to the territorially fixed and juridically 
invariant structure of the modern bourgeois state. Although these two 
themes jostle with one another in the pages of the Manifesto, Marx and 
later Marxists believing that proletarian revolutions were imminent 
stressed the first over the second theme, for herein dialectically lay the 
possibility that the widening cosmopolitan scope of the market would 
throw up working classes of proportionate scale. The transnationaliza- 
tion of the productive forces that capitalism is now setting into motion is 
historically unprecedented. But confounding Marx’s expectations, its 
main thrusts seem to undermine the very bases of successful class struggle 
in advanced industrial societies, and unlike past defeats it is difficult to 
foresee the conditions under which organized working classes will nse up 
again ‘stronger, firmer, mightier’. 


The Site of Struggle 


According to Marx the modern class struggle passes through a series of 
historical stages beginning with riots and machine-breaking and ending 
in nation-wide civil wars. As a preliminary condition for the successful 
conduct of the class struggle the unregulated competition of all against all 
must be suppressed within the ranks of labour. Historically this has only 
been accomplished by forcing the state to recognize that the purchase of 
labour-power on the national market will be to some significant degree 
the outcome of politically regulated class struggles and negotiations. The 
state then is not just the functional weapon of the possessing classes in 
Marx’s theory, it is also the possibly unrecognized site and point of 
concentration of the struggle against those classes, ratifying its results. 
Far from opening the gates to more expansive working-class organiza- 
tion, the eclipse of the state has deepened its fanctional subordination to 
capital and threatens to dissolve the site and boundaries of sustainable 
collective action against it. 


This development is difficult to understand from within the framework of 
Marxism—not only because of the strain it places on its theory of the 
state. The real challenge is rather to the anthropological basis of the 
Marxist theory of historical development. For Marx the irresistible scalar 
expansion of world capitalism could only temporarily leap beyond the 
dimensions of sustainable collective action against it. Capitalism’s laws of 
motion, even while constantly pulverizing the cultural and material basis 
of all limited forms of membership (locality, nationality, religion), were 
supposed to incessantly recreate the bases of class solidarity at ever more 
cosmopolitan levels. No single Marxist idea is at present more discredited 
than this one, as even the semblance of such a dialectic has been 
overthrown. . 
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Régis Debray has argued that the principal victories of the Left in this 
century emerged out of an unacknowledged liaison with the nation, and 
that the future of the Left depends on its ability to reinvent a national 
politics for the twenty-first century.” Behind this strategic assessment 1s 
the claim that the springs of political action are ultimately rooted in the 
pathos of national membership, for it 1s only in the form of a ‘people’ that 
the masses erupt into political life and make history. In this view, nations 
are like the ‘fused groups’ of Sartrean philosophy—in modern politics, 
existentially more gripping and decisive than class. The problem with 
Marxism, according to Debray, is that its central concerns do not enable it 
to grasp the enigmatic form which such collectivities assume, not just in 
the preconditions of the great /ssdes ex wasse, but in the very possibility of 


organized social life. 


As a characterization of Marxism this 1s only half true; there are in fact 
many rich insights into the material foundations of the pre-capitalist 
peasant community in the Grwadrisse. In his intriguing sketches of what 
for him were the four basic types of agrarian civilization in Eurasia— 
Oriental, Slavic, Mediterranean and Germanic—Marx argued that the 
distinctive communal organization of entitlement, cooperation and 
exploitation formed the primordial social relationship of these pre- 
capitalist societies. Capitalism is premissed upon the epochal suspension 
and negation of the communal organization of the direct producers in 
their relation to nature, to each other and to their lords. Released from the 
semi-natural foundations of the communal provision of peasant subsis- 
tence, whole regions of the earth are plunged into an inescapable market 
dependence, setting in motion an incessant expansion of the productive 
forces. : 


For Marx, to the extent that social reproduction is dominated by 
exchange-value, the structure of society arises out of the spontaneous and 
anarchic interplay of market forces, the antagonistic and exploitative 
embodiment of alienated labour. In the Philosophy of Right Hegel argued 
that the modern sovereign state, while based on this condition of radical 
slenation, transcended ıt by imparting to peoples organized into political 
communities a higher sphere of ethical life, historical personality and 
collective agency. Marx, in his famous critique of this work, retorted that 
the political community constituted by the modern state was merely an 
‘imagined community’, powerless and unreal. In his essay Os the Jewish 
Question, he depicted the public identity of the ‘completed bourgeois state’ 
as post-Christian, but stripped of all cultural and historical particularity as 
he argued it must be to achieve its final form, ıt would in conventional 
terms be a post-national state as well. The anationality of this depiction of 
the modern state is deeply embedded ın all subsequent Marxist theory. 
Debray’s assessment in this sense holds true: while Marxism has analysed 
the bourgeois state, ıt invariably stumbles when it comes to consider what 
it means for a state to be a nation-state. The concepts of class society, civil 
society or mode of production do not entail the principle of subdivision 
implied when one casually speaks of ‘German capitalism’ or ‘Belgian 
capitalist society’. The enigmatic and under-theorized juxtaposition here 


* Régis Debray, ‘Marxiam and the National Question’, NLR 105 (September— 
October 1977), P- 33- 
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ofa reference to a bounded community defined by language, territory or 
history with a reference to a social structure the definition of which 1s 
indifferent to such boundaries, brings to light the difficulties that Marxism 
has had in formulating a more substantial conception of ‘community’. 


Like Marx, Hegel had little sympathy for Romanticism with tts 
celebration of customs, language, and ‘authenticity’. The emphasis in 
Hegel is then mostly on the state, as with Mars, but its relationship to the 
culturally defined collectivity to which it gives form is maintained as a 
problem and source of tension, not extinguished as in the essay On the 
Jewish Qmstion. ‘Nations’ in Hegel’s theory express the phase structure of 
human history, each embodying ın succession the unveiling of Reason 
taking concrete form ın the customary, or what Hegel called the ethical, 
life of 2 people. In such a fashion there was a Chinese, Indian, Persian, 
Greek, Roman and finally German nation. The historically dominant 
mode of customary life contained core representations of nature, 
personality and freedom, and these refracted onto a broader social 
structure achieve final expression and coherence in the domain of political 
life. ‘Nation’ here is largely synonymous with civilization, i.e. a largely 
non-tthnic and only vaguely geographic category. In fact the ‘German 
nation’ is probably «sy modern constitutional monarchy structuring 
market society through rational bureaucracy, estates representation and 
equality before the law, not Germandom in an ethnic sense. This German 
nation comes into its own, not when all German speakers get their own 
state (an objective that Hegel himself opposed after the dissolution of the 
Empire) but rather when the plurality of Europe’s leading states come to 
rest on this conception of modern constitutional monarchy. The diversity 
of peoples with respect to customs, institutions and beliefs is explained by 
a higher-order referent, but the connection between the low ethnographic 
fact and the high metaphysical passage of Reason’s unfolding remains 
unintegrated: what is specifically ‘German’ about the German nation? 
The ethnically distinctive character of the nation 18 left as an opaque 
anthropological reminder in Hegel’s theory of development. 


In an early text, The Positivity of the Christian Religion, this problem is 
expressed with dramatic clarity. Hegel here defined the nation suggest- 
vely, of more conventionally, as a community of customs, memory and 


fate: 


Every nation has its own imagery, its gods, angels, devils or saints 
who live in the nation’s traditions, whose stories and deeds the 
nurse tells her charges and so wins them over by impressing their 
imagination ... In addition to these creatures of the imagination 
there also lives in the memory of most nations, especially free 
nations, the ancient heroes of their countries’ history ... Those 
heroes do not live solely in their nations’ imagination; their history, 
the recollection of their deeds 1s linked with public festivals, 
national games, with many of the state’s domestic institutions or 
foreign affairs, with well-known houses and districts with public 
memorials and temples.’ 


a 


3 Cited after Shlomo Avineri, Hagel s Theory of the Modern State, Cambridge 1974, P- 


21. 
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The passage exhibits a striking resemblance to contemporary theories, 
which, following the Romantic tradition, emphasize the role of myth, 
memory and symbol in the make-up of ethnic communities. But in 
contrast to all such Romanticisms, Hegel claimed that ‘real’ forward- 
moving history is not the history of such communities: world-historical 
progress brings with it massive erasures in the fabric of ethnic life, 
creating new peoples to accomplish new tasks. For Hegel the greatest 
transformation in history prior to the French Revolution was the rise of 
Chnstianity (or at least its Reformation). Those Germanic tribes drawn 
into the orbit of this Christian revolution were forever sundered from 
their shadowy and shapeless ethnic pasts: 


Christianity has emptied Valhalla, felled the sacred groves, 
extirpated the national imagery as shameful superstition, as a 
devilish poison and instead given us the imagery of a nation whose 
climate, laws, culture and interests are strange to us, whose history 
has no connection to our own. A David or Solomon lives in our 
popular imagination but our country’s heroes slumber in learned 
history books.4 


For the early Hegel such hybridization was lamentable, possibly 
reversible; later he saw it a veritable iron law. The progressive nations in 
Hegel’s schema have no real ethnic memories and no ethnic origins. They 
are the palimpsest of a radically discontinuous, nonetheless teleological 
history. 


This excursus through Hegel is meant to reveal the tensions and 
displacements of emphasis involved in this interface of two images of the 
nation: as a general type of modern state or society, and in any given case 
as a particular ‘ethnic’ community whose outlines have been shaped by a 
historically ancient and ongoing intertwining of language, settlement, 
and religious life, a Schicksalsgemeiaschaft. The utility of opening a 
discussion of nationhood with Hegel and Marı 1s that there is in both 
their theories of world history a gap and tension between a law-like succession of 
gemral social structures and an xaderdetermined ethnography of peoples. The 
lacuna indicated here 1s not specific to Marxism per se, as it in fact raises 
some of the central unresolved problems of classical social theory: 1) How 
are stable solidarities compatible with modern social relations, i.e. with 
the normative indeterminacy and agonistic individualism associated with 
‘modernity’? 2) How are such collective identities experienced and 
reproduced? and finally 3) How do they shape the context of social and 
political action. 


Anderson and Imagination 


Benedict Anderson’s small book Imagined Communities is distinctive in the 
contemporary literature on nationalism in the centrality accorded to these 
issues. Composed in the shadow of the unexpected and disappointing 
aftermath of the victory of national liberation forces in Indochina—the 
downward spiral of Cambodian genocide, Vietnamese intervention, and 
Sino-Vietnamese war—its melancholy reflections on the significance of 





4 Ibid., p. 20. 
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these events must in retrospect be seen as uncannily clairvoyant. 
Published ın 1983 when the Soviet bloc seemed glacially stable, Anderson 
came close to predicting its collapse along national lines. Viewing the 
Indochinese tragedy as a culmination of two decades of hostility between 
‘actually existing socialisms’, he noted that the belligerents in such 
conflicts were making fewer and fewer references to socialist ideology and 
increasingly more to ‘sacred national interests’. He argued that this wilful 
and naked embrace of nationalism by regimes ostensibly committed to 
proletarian internationalism underlined the need for a fundamental re- 
evaluation of the whole problematic within which the Left had 


conceptualized the matter.’ 


In this Copernican spirit, Anderson suggests that nationalism should be 
seen not as an ideology like ‘liberalism’ but rather as the modem 
counterpart to kinship, with its own symbolically distinctive ‘elementary 
forms’. But the figure of the nation as an imagined kinship structure is 
quickly eclipsed by another—a much more conceptually developed 
equation of the nation with the religious community. But the nation 
figured as an imagined kinship form evokes associations quite different 
from its identification with a world religion. The abrupt transition from 
one to the other conceals a real ambivalence concerning the role of nations 
and nationalism in history. Simply put, this ambivalence could be 
expressed in the following terms: Is the experience of intimacy in national 
membership exclusive like that of the family, or inclusive like that of a 
world religion? 


Arguing the latter for most of the book, Anderson holds that nationalism, 
like religion, is not an ‘ideology’, being neither a coherent doctrine nora 
form of ‘false consciousness’. This foregrounding of the modern nation in 
older artefacts of religious community is based on a convocational 
experience that he sees as characteristic of both. ‘All communities larger 
‘than primordial villages of face-to-face contact ... are imagined. 
Communities are to be distinguished, not by their falsity/genuineness, but 
by the style in which they are imagined.” The claim here 1s not that the 
social world 1s all will and representation, but that social identity is a 
structured and shared symbolic projection, impervious to theoretical 
debunking. 


While modern liberalism has many partisans, it does not offer rich 
‘imagined’ solutions to existential problems of suffering, sickness and 
death. For Anderson the endunng achievement of the great world 
religions was their ability to insinuate ‘solutions’ to these brute 
contingencies of existence in the modular style of the religious 
imagination, i.e. by giving them shape and meaning in the narrative 
rituals of the life cycle. The frenzied devotion and disciplined asceticism 
which medieval Chnstianity could inspire had its sources in the collective 
ritual life of the corporately organized bodies of feudal society, not so 
much in its theological doctrine. Although intensely local ın its identities, 
Christendom like Islam could be ‘imagined’ in its broader dimensions by 
a 
5 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communes, first edition, Verso, London 1983; 
revised and extended edition, Verso, London 1991. 

6 Revised edition, p. 6. 
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the multitudes who flocked to its sacred centres and through the 
narratives of pilgrimage they brought back with them. But it was not 
pilgrimage, rather a thin stratum of Latin literati, that imparted a 
semblance of uniformity to the representations through which the 
medieval world experienced and conceptualized itself. Against a back- 
drop of a largely illiterate, dialect-divided agrarian civilization, this Latın 
language uniformity gave the Church an impressive institutional 
cohesion, allowing it to rise above the power of all secular princes. 


It is in the early modem breakdown of this encompassing ecclesiastic 
edifice that Anderson locates the cultural origins of the modem nation. 
The first spectacular crack, the Reformation, was made possible by the 
expansion of vernacular literacy from the fifteenth century. Protestantism 
used the vernacular to devastating effect in its pamphlet war against a 
Church obstinately committed to Latin, allowing it to reach far beyond 
the thin social layer of Latin literates. And although doctrinally the 
writings of Luther, Calvin, and lesser publicists only occasionally raised 
any national issues, Anderson argues that in a sense the medium was the 
message. Literate civil societies were shaped and more sharply differen- 
tiated from one another as the mass production techniques of early 
modern ‘print-capitalism’ standardized the norms and increased the 
-density of social intercourse within particular vernacular languages. 


But how do these cultural formations come to be imagined as ‘nations’ in 
Anderson’s sense, i.e. how do they appropriate the experience of the 
sacred attributed to world religion and give it civic and territorial shape? 
A recurring theme in the book is Marxism’s failure to address the ‘sacred’ 
dimension of the nation—the longing for immortality becoming a will to 
membership in an imperishable collective. The sacred is held to be an 
anthropological constant of organized social life; the modern world is in 
this respect no exception, its novelty consisting only in the fact that the 
national form it assumes is essentially secular. While the sacred and the 
secular might seem to be antithetical orders, for Anderson they stnkingly 
intersect in the peak symbolic artefact of the nation-state, the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. This strange civic deity is the object of a ghostly 
communion reminiscent of an ancestor cult, but here intimacy is crossed 
with the anonymity of modern society—it doesn’t seem to matter that 
there is no one in the vault. 


However successfully, this linking of the national and the religious 
radically reverses Max Weber’s verdict on modernity. Instead of an iron 
cage, the arrival of the modern social order gives rise to a collective re- 
enchantment specific to ıt. Anderson attempts to resolve the theoretical 
tension mentioned earlier between two conflicting images of the nation 
with the term ‘imagined community’: society is by necessity both a social 
structure and an artefact of the imagination, and not even the arrival of 
capitalism extinguishes this equation. From this, the significance of the 
term ‘print-capitalism’ becomes apparent: it 1s both a general structure—a 
capitalism—and a unique culture, one moreover that 1s imagined as 
sacred. This 1s not just Weber stood on his head, it is more strikingly a 
departure from the Marx of the Maxifesto as well. Instead of capitalism, the 
great profaner of all that 1s sacred, there is print-capitalism, the matrix and 
crucible of its secular reconstitution. 
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How convincing is this attempted inversion? Its central argument is 
essentially correct. The thesis that bureaucracy and capitalism have 
effectively decanted the world of robust collective meanings fails to 
explain why people are rather often willing to die for their nation. 
Anderson argues that this ultimately disinterested, or delusional behav- 
10ur often required of citizens proves that the modern social order can 
evoke powerful sacred imaginings. A robust national identity deals, then, 
in high stakes; but the immortality that it offers seems rather pale in 
comparison to religion—a monument to your heroic death at very best. 
Unlike prophets, nationalists cannot actually promise immortality. It 
might be thought that an immortality which is only figurative, insinuated 
but never actually promised, could not really motivate sacrifice. But if we 
move away from the analogy to religion and instead consider the affective 
structure of kinship bonds, Anderson’s argument seems immediately 
more plausible. (Unfortunately the latter analogy is only fitfully 
developed.) If there is an anthropologically invariant desire to overcome 
death through artefacts which evoke social continuity, it is surely the 
family and not religion which more universally plays this role. Despite the 
antiquity of ancestor cults, the intensity and naturalness of the blood 
connection does not rely on any belief in other-worldly rewards. Atheists, 
nationalists, and Christians in equal numbers rush to save their children 
from burning houses. Only quite late in the book does Anderson ground 
this equation between kinship and the imagined affinities of the nation: 


While it is true that in the last two decades the idea of the family-as- 
articulated-power-structure has been much written about, such a 
conception is certainly foreign to the overwhelming bulk of 
mankind. Rather, the family has been traditionally conceived as the 
domain of disinterested love and solidarity. So too, if historians, 
diplomats, politicians, and social scientists are quite at ease with the 
idea of ‘national interest’, for most ordinary people of whatever 
class the whole point of the nation is that it is interestless. Just for 
that reason, it can ask for sacrifices.’ 


While representations of the nation heavily depend on familial and 
fraternal motifs, the figure of the nation as an imagined kinship structure, 
as suggested earlier, 18 in fact not compatible with the book’s focus on 
religious community. It is important to remember that, despite the 
melancholic tone of the introduction, Anderson has an almost uniformly 
positive view of nationalism, maintaining that it is political love and 
solidarity which sustains it, not hate and invidious comparison to the 
Enemy. In contrast, the narrower affinities of kinship seem too dependent 
on rigid genealogical motifs to ground so generous a conception of the 
nation. The analogy to world religion serves to better convey an image of 
the nation which is open, even cosmopolitan in its horizons. Pointing to 
the affinities between religious conversion and political naturalization, he 
suggests that both are premissed on conceptions of membership which 
cancel the caw fatalities of birth, kinship, and race. Ironically this rather 
positive equation takes its terms from Lord Acton’s famous polemic 
against nationalism. Shaken by the Risorgimento, Acton argued that 
nationalism represented a reversion to the unethical premisses of the 





7 Ibid., p. 131. 
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ancient world, where ‘merely natural’ bonds of kinship and ethnic descent 
provided the basis of political association. In contrast he held that 

‘Christianity rejoices at the mixture of races.’ For Anderson, it is modern 
nations which rejoice in a sort of imagined mixture of races. 


This depiction of nationalism is certainly foreign to many on the Left who 
sce its true face in the Nazi, the Khmer Rouge guerrilla or the Serbian 
militiaman. Circumventing such figures Anderson relies instead on a 
strategy often less than convincing, of rummaging through nationalist 
poetry and anthems to demonstrate that ‘it 1s astonishing how 
insignificant the element of hatred is in these expressions of national 
feeling’.* The sharp distinction he draws between nationalism and fascism 
relies not simply on this charitable hermeneutic of the themes of patriotic 
fraternity, but in his very selection of case studies. These draw heavily on 
the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century creole revolts in the Americas 
with their constitutions and high republican ideals. The principle if not 
the practice of this classical republicanism constitutes for him the 

igmatic and essential form of nationhood. These were societies 
which despite their tremendous ethnic and ractal diversity and division 
-were imagined as national communities, and tnvented broad and inclusive ` 
genealogies to match their civic and territorial dimensions: 


The son of an Italian re to New York will find ancestors in 
the Pilgrim Fathers ... Spanish-speaking mestizo Mexicans trace 
their ancestries, not to Castilian conquistadors, but to half- 
obliterated Aztecs, Mayans, Toltecs and Zapotecs... San Martin’s 
edict baptizing Quechua-speaking Indians as ‘Peruvians’—a move- 
ment that has affinities with religious conversion—is exemplary. 
For it shows that from the start the nation was conceived in 
language, not in blood ...9 


Language is stressed by Anderson because it defines membership in ways 
that are fundamentally connected to his specific conception of the nation. 
Language is intimate and natural, it is thus very deeply associated in the 
minds of an overwhelmingly monoglot humanity with who one 
essentially 1s. Added to this, the fixity and palpability of these cultural 
formations generate an image of the nation as an eternal collective. (Very 
few conceive of even a distant future in which their language is not 
spoken, and more interestingly, because simply false, may have difficulty 
imagining a past in which their language didn’t exist.) And yet despite this 
intimacy, it defines a form of collective membership which, unlike race or 
even possibly ethnicity, can be acquired: 


If every language is acquirable, its acquisition requires a real 
portion of a person’s life: each new conquest is measured against 
shortening days. What limits one’s access to other languages 18 not 
their imperviousness but one’s own mortality. Hence a certain 
privacy to all languages... Seen as both a historical fatality and as a 
community imagined through language, the nation presents itself 
as simultaneously open and closed.*° 


*Tbid., p. 129. 

9 Ibid., pp. 133, 140, 133. 
1° Ibid., pp 135, 133 
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But there are several ways in which nations are not ‘conceived in 
language’. Throughout the world the boundaries of nation-states and the 
boundaries of linguistic distributions rarely overlap—many nations share 
the same language; many states are officially multilingual; in some the 
most Official language is no one’s mother tongue. If the first point raises 
no insurmountable difficulties for Anderson’s claim, the second and 
particularly the third suggest that language is only one dimension of the 
‘nationality principle’, More problematically it raises the question as to 
whether there are esy cultural attributes which uniformly designate 
nationhood. 


Despite problems of boundary and extension Anderson’s atgument 
remains formidable. The depiction of the nation as both a real and 
imagined community and not as ideology is compelling; the claim that 
nationalism is therefore likely to be with us for some time, despite 
cosmopolitan protests and reveries, is equally so, and sobering at that. His 
conclusion 1s also provocative: these facts needn’t be a cause for despair, 
as a world of nations is not the worst of all possible worlds. It is more than 
anything then a certain optimism of the will which lurks behind the 
hopeful formulation that ‘nations are conceived in language not in blood’. 


The Nation in Arms 


The focus on language involves an attempt to uncover something deeper 
than citizenship. For Anderson, mere membership in a political 
community does not generate an imagined collectivity, a ‘people’. While 
individuals might obey the Leviathan, no one would willingly die for one 
nor indeed is anybody obligated to, as Thomas Hobbes himself 
acknowledged. In contrast, nations are communities imagined through 
the artefacts of collective sacrifice. While this connection between death 
and meaning might at first seem extravagant, it is in fact commonsensical. 
My membership in the chess club is unlikely to lead to any occasion where 
total sacrifices are required of me. Thus my identity as 2 member of the 
chess club is partial and instrumental, i.e. I can compare the costs and 
advantages of being in the chess club to those of being in the checkers 
club, or indeed to staying at home and watching television. IfI make these 
calculations out loud chess fans are unlikely to think of me as a renegade 
checker-sympathizer. It is another matter if I conduct a cost-benefit 
analysis of being an American citizen and then explain my methods to 
patriotic Americans. The reasons why this would be so off-putting, either 
absurdly intellectual or seditious, is that national identities are not 
supposed to be partial and arnved at by this sort of instrumental 
calculation. Unlike chess clubs nations can legitimately execute the 
ultimate interpellation—the call to arms. As this 1s a total claim on the 
body of the (male) citizen it evokes, if successful, a collective 
identification that in the last instance overrides and subsumes the tug of 
competing ‘partal memberships—class, region, family, and so on. 


The problem for Anderson’s thesis is that the cultural affinities shaped by 
prtint-capitalism do not in themselves seem sufficiently resonant to 
generate the colossal sacrifices that modern peoples are at times willing to 
make for their nation. It is relatively easy to see why people might be 
willing to die for their religion—weightier issues than mere life on this 
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earth hang in the balance. It is rather harder to see how civil societies 
conducting their affairs in a vernacular could ever inspire the same pathos. 
If societies are imagined in sacred idioms, then vernacular sociability 
seems to offer very little in this department when compared to religion. 
Anderson attempts to address this by claiming that the social organization 
of language in the modern world (schools, newspapers, novels) gives rise 
to a belief in the antiquity and imperishability of the nation. His argument 
’ is not as strong as it seems, as such a belief could not be the basis of a 
compulsion to make sacrifices for my nation. I could after all believe that 
French will be spoken in the twenty-fifth century, but this is not the same 
thing as making the more affectively weighty statement ‘France is eternal’. 
Only the latter evokes a project, a struggle and a call to arms, and all this 
has arguably little to do with language. 


The reason why the political nature of nationality deserves greater 
emphasis is not because the state is more important than language or 
culture in determining which groups are nations and which are not. 
Clearly it cannot do this, nor perhaps can any other approach tell us why 
in the last century, to use Renan’s famous example, the Grand Duchy of 
Parma was not a nation and Holland was. Rather the centrality of the state 
1s posed by the very question which organizes Anderson’s whole 
problematic: not what is a nation but why people are willing to die for the 
nation. Without the possibility of sacrifice it is doubtful whether the 
nation evokes the affective peaks of collective belonging that Anderson 
attributes to the national imagination. 


‘Collective sacrifice’, ‘fatality’, ‘the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier’—this 
is the language and imagery of war. But the relationship of war to the 
pathos of national identity is only fitfully addressed by Anderson, no 
doubt discomfited by its implications.'' This is not because the state is 
absent from Anderson’s treatment of the ‘cultural roots of the nation’. On 
the contrary, there is a lengthy discussion of the role of absolutist state 
formation in shaping the cultural grid of what would later become 
nations. But here the rule of the state is strictly analogous to that of print- 
capitalism. The mushrooming bureaucracies of early modem Europe 
were simply an alternate path to the vernacular sociability which 
elsewhere emerged out of the Reformation and the market. The state then 
stirs the national imagination merely by giving territorial shape to a 
language of public life. But just as it is doubtful whether the cultural 
affinities produced by print-capitalism could be sufficient to generate 
resonant, let alone sacred, idioms of collectivity, so the same is arguably 
true of these strangely pacific states. 





1! His examples on this point are revealing As indicated earlier, he draws very 
beavily on ant-colonial and national liberation struggles in which ıt 1s claimed 
that fraternal love of one’s country trumps hatred of the colonizing people and 
their culture, as the source of national solidarity. But 1f this 1s true (and Franz 
Fanon for one thought that in even these cases the record was mixed), can the same 
be said of war between states? The introductory reflections on the bewilderingly 
abrupt passage in the Indochinese theatre from anti-imperialist struggle to 
interstate conflagration suggests that powerful hatreds and powerful loves are not 
so easily separated. 
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Weber, always sensitive to the role of domination and force in history, 
formulated the relation between state and national identity differently, 
and more realistically: 


The political community is one of those communities whose action 
includes, at least under normal circumstances, coercion through 
jeopardy of life and freedom of movement. The individual is 
expected ultimately to face death in the group interest. This gives to 
the political community its particular pathos and mises its enduring 
emotional foundations. The community of political destiny, i.e. 
above all of common political struggle of life and death, has given 
tise to groups with joint memories which have often had a deeper 
impact than the ties of merely cultural, linguistic, or ethnic 
community. It is this ‘community of memories’ which constitutes 
the ultimately decisive element of national consciousness,’* 


For Weber, like Hegel, the modem state possesses a historical purpose 
and collective meaning because it organizes a community into a sovereign 
polity ready for war. It is during war that the nation is imagined as a 
community embodying ultimate values. The claim that the nation is an 
imaginatively resonant cultural artefact is compelling, but-are nations 
always so stirring? During times of peace, if someone were to make the 
claim that his imminent death had ceased to trouble him because ‘France is 
eternal’, many people would think he’d gone mad. If he formulated the 
same high-minded and dramatic sentiments en route to battle, few would 
point out the fault in his logic, as in this context and perhaps only in this 
one, such a statement becomes, miraculously, sensible. Ironically, after a 
positive portrayal of nationalism as the great political passion and love of 
the modern age, Anderson concedes that in fact war 1s the great test of its 
social imagination: : 


[T]he great wars of this century are extraordinary not so much in 
the unprecedented scale on which they permitted people to kill, as 
in the colossal numbers persuaded to lay down their ives ... The 
idea of the ultimate sacrifice comes only with the idea of purity, 
through fatality ... Dying for one’s country, which usually one 
‘does not choose, assumes a2 political grandeur which dying for the 
Labour Party, the American Medical Association, or perhaps even 
Amnesty International cannot oval, for these are all bodies one can 
join and leave at easy will.” 


In this passage there are two themes which cut against the general tenor of 
Anderson’s idea of the nation. Instead of the uplifting spectacle of 
peasants becoming Frenchmen, or Quechuas becoming Peruvians, the 
power of nationalism 1s by implication linked to the perpetuation of a sort 
of state of nature between nations. And the purity and fatality of national 
imaginings do not arise spontaneously from the social organization of 
vernacular language, but through the risks’ of membership in a 
‘community of life and death’. Imagined nationhood, with its sacral 
affinities to religion, is not then some phenomenological constant of 





** Max Weber, Eresomy and Society, p. 903. 
'S Imagined Commaniis, p. 131. 
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modern social life. It speaks in the voice of Fate when it speaks in one 
voice, and this is usually and most pointedly in times of war. In peacetime, 
telling striking workers that they are being unpatriotic will likely have 
little effect, as neither they nor the boss have a monopoly on the precise 
meaning of patriotic behaviour. In war, the state acquires this monopoly 
and the nation then ceases to be an informal, contestable or taken-for- 
granted frame of reference, becoming instead a precise, univocal and 
resolutely imagined identity. '4 


In contemporary Western Europe after fifty years of a thorough 
pacification of interstate relations, it is difficult to imagine the nation in 
sacred terms. Squabbles over tariffs, agricultural subsides and an 
occasional football riot are no substitute for the nation in arms. The 
postwar settlement stripped what had once been Great Powers of 
empires, institutionally distinctive designs and full geopolitical sover- 
cignty. Even as that settlement now comes undone its institutional legacy 
is probably irreversible—the neutralization of any danger of war in this 
theatre has closed off the sources of the great political enchantments of the 
previous period. It is not just then the unleashing of capitalism on 
continental and planetary scales which has put a question mark over the 
future of the nation-state; the social and cultural atmosphere after such an 
unprecedently long peace is unable to sustain themes of high drama in the 
political sphere. (In this respect, no head of state has been able to follow 
the example of Charles de Gaulle, the last great European practitioner of 
these arts.) In a Europe where ‘coercion through jeopardy of life and 
freedom of movement’ 1s a fate reserved only for the immigrant worker, 
new social and cultural divisions have come to replace national ones." 


But for Anderson, the vector of historical development does not bring a 
kinder and gentler world. The transnationalization of the productive 
forces does not extinguish the desire for stable, clear and authentic 
‘identities’. As the patterns of contemporary cultural and economic life 
relentlessly frustrate the desire and need to live in communities, these 
become ‘imagined’ only in the bad sense, i.e. disconnected from any sense 
of social reality, civic commitment and the possibility of transformative 
collective agency. No longer based on any substantial experiences of a 
` shared political destiny, the longing for national identity becomes a taste 
for a pseudo-archaic ethnicity cranked out in made-to-order forms by the 
heritage industry. Anderson explains how such pastiches can evoke a 
sense of ersatz belonging, despite their superficiality: 


{C]onsider the well-known photograph of the lonely Peloponne- 
sian Gasterbester sitting in his dingy room in, say, Frankfurt. The 


14 This is not to say that national cultures are necessarily militaristic. The nation 1s 
imagined most often in defensive postures, however far this may be from the 
truth. Of course many states today are utterly incapable of waging war or, more 
rarely, are truly pacific. But even in these cases, ancient battles loom large in the 
national imagination 


U Does the nse of the far Right signal a reversal of these developments? The ~ 


striking thing bere is the degree to which older national animosities have 
effectively disappeared from within ther ranks, replaced now by a common hatred 
of the non-European immigrant But this hatred of the culture of foreigners, not 
‘redeemed’ by love of one’s own—1s ıt nationalism? 
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solitary decoration on his wall is a resplendent Lufthansa travel 
poster of the Parthenon, which invites him, in German, to take a 
‘sun-drenched holiday’ in Greece. He may well never have seen the 
Parthenon, but framed by Lufthansa the poster confirms for him 
and for any visitor a Greek identity that perhaps only Frankfurt has 
encouraged him to assume.’ 


We began by pointing out that Marusm lacked a concrete conception ofa 
people, a political anthropology. Does this now cease to be a deficit if 
nationalism itself becomes something increasingly unconcrete, ‘spectral’? 
Unfortunately, this would only be true if, to paraphrase Marx, such 
spectres did not weigh so much. While the implied claim that there was 
once an authentic nationalism free of sentimental dross or ideological 
manipulation may be questionable, Anderson challenges those who 
would too easily see the bypassing of the nation-state as the long-awaited 
coming of the ‘open society’—liberal, tolerant and multicultural. It is 
argued that there are in fact limits to how ‘open’ society can be: beyond 
these limits the imagination and solidanty falters. Anderson began his 
book by contrasting cosmopolitan ideologies like liberalism and socia- 
lism with the elementary forms of social community. But these ideologies 
have always tacitly relied on an image of society as an ultimately finite 
association. The successes, failures and compromises of both traditions 
stem in large measure from the fact that these communities are imagined 
as nations in the modern world, and that the only versions of these creeds 
which have any measure of practical success are those which have tailored 
their message to the limited sympathies of nations. Will these ideologies 
then lose their lustre and points of contact with social reality, if the only 
large-scale community that people believe in passes into the dustbin? It 
could be said that the Russian Revolution was the exception: not just ‘the 
Revolution against Capita? to use Gramsci’s phrase, but against the 
nation too, that other, previously equally formidable limit to the 
revolutionary will. But retrospectively, in the waning years of the 
twentieth century, that great rebellion appears more than ever to have 
been a unique event. If we cannot honestly prefer the nation to the 
International, Anderson’s book is a reminder that, at its best, imagined 
nationhood in all its crudity has been the entry ticket for the wretched of 
the earth into world history. 


EE 
16 Benedict Anderson, ‘Exodus’, Critical Ingxiry, winter 1994, P. 322. 
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J. Martinez-Alier 


Political Ecology, Distributional 
Conflicts, and Economic 
Incommensurability’ 


Environmentalism is sometimes seen as a product of prosperity, an approach” 
usually known as the ‘post-materialist’ thesis. But this fails to do justice to the 
scope of environmentalist movements today; there is also the ‘environmenta- 
lism of the poor’ which grows out of distribution conflicts over the use of 
ecological resources needed for livelihood. Despite the importance of this 
contradiction, an ecological Marxism has scarcely existed, though attempts 
have been made to ‘ecologize’ Sraffian economics. Most environmental 
goods and services, however, are not in the market, hence the importance of 
the notion of ‘ecological distribution’, i.e. the social, spatial and temporal 
asymmetries in access to natural resources or the burdens of pollution 
(whether traded or not). Political economy, the historic name for economics, 
is nowadays used for those branches of economics that focus on, 
distributional conflicts. The branches of ecological economics (or human 
ecology) that focus on ‘ecological distribution’ conflicts can likewise be 
referred to as political ecology. Several arguments can be adduced against 
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economic commensurability (following a lead from Otto Neurath in the 
debate of the 19208 on economic calculus in a socialist economy). The 
issue cannot be resolved by bringing externalities into surrogate markets 
(there cannot be ‘ecologically correct prices’, though there might be 
‘ecologically corrected prices’), but only by social activism against 
depletion of resources and environmental pollution. 


Marxiem and Environmentalism 


In academic political sociology, the rise of environmentalism has been 
interpreted mainly in terms of the post-materialist thesis." From the 
Marxist perspective, and in general that of the New Left, the first reaction 
to the explicit social presence of environmentalism in the late 1960s and 
early 19408 was one of surprise if not repudiation.’ The rise of the German 
Greens was met by incomprehension. Attempts were made to identify the 
Greens with Nazi rhetoric on Bist xad Boden. (These attempts still continue 
from non-Marxist quarters, for instance in Luc Ferry’s writings.) The 
folly of such attacks was evident from the fact that others at the same time 
had a ‘watermelon’ image of the Greens, as green on the outside, but red 
inside. ` 


The Marxist neglect of ecology has a long history, going back to Marx 
and Engels’s own negative reaction to Sergei Podolinsky’s attempt in 
1880 to introduce human ecological energetics into Marxist economics. 
This was a missed opportunity, and the decades of neglect of the study of 
energy flows by Manust historiography and economics have continued to 
this day. Engels’s hasty private notes on the second law of thermodyna- 
mics (which he found logically contradicted the first law) were glonfied in 
successive editions of Dialectics of Netere (first published in 1925). If 
Engels had written, as he might well have done, that the first and second 
laws were dialectically complementary, this might have become the 
orthodox interpretation. Engels’s negative comments on Podolinsky’s 
work in letters to Marx of December 1882 were first published in 1919, 
and were not questioned until the late 1970s, when my own work on 
Podolinsky’s ideas (together with J. M. Naredo) was first published.’ 
This delay was somewhat peculiar, in that Podoliosky’s work had been 
explicitly praised by Vladimir Vernadsky in the 19208. Vernadsky wrote 
that Podolinsky had analysed the energetics of life (life systems being 
open to the input of energy), and applied these ideas to the analysis of the 
economy. When The Estropy Law end the Economic Process by Georgescu- 
Roegen appeared in 1971, asserting the relevance of the second law for 
economics, any response from Marxist quarters was almost non-existent 


! Although there have been some dissenting interpretations: Fred Buttel and 
William Flinn, “The Stracture and Support for the Environmental Movement 
1968-1970", Rara! Soctelogy 39, 1974; Fred Buttel, “Environmentalism: Origins, 
Processes, and Implications for Rural Socal Change’, Rara! Socrelogy 57, 1992. 

* Hans Magnus Enrensberger, ‘A Critique of Political Ecology’, NLR 84 (March— 
April 1974). 

3 J. Martinez-Alier and J. M Naredo, ‘La cuestión de la energia y la noción de 
fuerzas productivas’, Cuadermos de Reeds Ibérico, Paris 1979; ‘A Marxist Precursor 
of Energy Economics: Podolinsky’, Jexrne/ of Peasant Studies, January 1982, J. 
Martinez-Aler and Klaus Schluepmann, Ess/egical Ecoxomics: Energy, Exstreasreat 
and Society, Oxford 1987. 


for twenty years. Even today one may read astonishing declarations. For 
instance, David Harvey proclaims that neither the second law of 
thermodynamics nor the inherent sustaining power of ecosystems are 
‘helpful at all in explaining the shifting history of human social 
organization’,* a frontal attack for no good reason against ecological 
economics and human ecology from a geographer who might have 
learned otherwise from Patrick Geddes and Lewis Mumford. 


Between (say) 1880 and 1980, there was no school of Marxist 
environmental-social history combining the study of class conflict with 
the study of human impact on the environment. There was only 
Wittfogel, closer to deterministic geography than to Marust environ- 
mental history. Although Marx and Engels were contemporaries of the 
physicists who established the laws of thermodynamics in the mid 
nineteenth century, Marxian economics and economic history was based 
on social and economic analysis alone. In the North American context, at 
least, an intellectual entry to ecological history (or that past of ecological 
history which pays attention to the flow of energy in human societies, to 
the efficiency of its use, to endosomatic and exosomatic consumption of 
energy’) was provided by Henry Adams’s ‘Letter to American Teachers ` 
of History’ in which he proposed a historical law ofexponential growth of 
energy use. The debate on whether growth of the economy goes together 
with a parallel growth in the use of energy and materials is still very much 
alive today. One school tends to emphasize the purported ‘dematerializa- 
tian’ (and ‘de-energization’) of the economy, and would therefore explain 
the rise of environmentalism as a post-material cultural shift towards 
appreciation of environmental amenities. This has been the consensus 
among mainstream environmental and resource economists in the United 
States? until challenged by the new ecological economics.* This latter 
school, while acknowledging that there are gains in technical efficiency i0 
the use of materials and energy, are nevertheless sceptical as to the 
, possibilities of an ‘angelized’ economy (to use Herman Daly’s expression, 
which Henry Adams would have appreciated), and tend therefore to 
worry about ‘the effluents of affluence’ and the depletion of resources. 


For Marxists, the introduction of ecology into historical explanation has 
been resisted perhaps because of the fear that this could ‘naturalize’ 


4 David Harvey, ‘The Nature of Environment and the Dialectics of Social and 
Environmental Change’, Sectatist Register, London 1993, p- 39. 
5 J.P. Deléage et al., Les Servituades de la Pecscance, Paris 1986; J. P. Deltage, Histesre 
de ? Ecologies, Paris 1991; Charles Hall, Cutler Cleveland and Robert Kaufman, 
Exergy and Resource Onalsty: The Ecology of the Economic Process, New York 1986. 
€ The idea was dismissed in a footnote by Karl Popper in The Peserty of Histericism, 
not because the ‘law’ was empirically wrong (Karl Popper did not even mention 
the word ‘energy’) but because it was a historical ‘law’. 
7 At least sunce H. J Barnett and Chandler Moree, Scarcity and Growth: The 
Erommics of Natxral Resource Availability, Baltimore 1963; and John V. Kratlla, 
“Conservation Reconsidered’, Asrerscan Economic Review, vol. 57, 00. 4, 1967. 
IR B. Norgaard, “Economic Indicators of Resource Scarcity: A Critical Essay’, 
Journal of Exyrrenmental Economics and Management, vol 19, 1990; C. J. Cleveland, 
‘Natural Resource Scarcity and Economic Growth Revisited: Economic and 
Biophysical Perspectives’, in R. Costanze, ed., Erofegical Economics, New York 
1991 
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human history. There have of course been no lack of attempts in this 
direction, from Malthus’s law of population onwards. Indeed, ecological 
concepts, or at least terms (such as Lebensraxm, for instance) have been 
used with criminal intent and to devastating effect against fellow human 
beings. Social Darwinism is still very much alive, as for instance in 
Garrett Hardin’s ‘lifeboat ethics’. Nevertheless, to introduce human 
ecology into history does not so much ‘naturalize’ human history as 
‘historize’ ecology. 


The direct endosomatic energy intake for human livelihood is indeed 
genetically determined, even if in today’s world some people starve while, 
through energy-intensive farming and a high intake of meat, the rich 
consume many more calories to feed themselves. But human ecology is 
different from the ecology of other animals in several crucial respects: 
a) Humans lack genetic instructions on the exosomatic consumption of 
energy and materials. Exosomatic consumption depends not on ‘nature’ 
but on economics, politics, and culture, and exhubits large differences as 
between rich and poor. The natural sciences allow us to describe such 
facts of ecological distribution, but they do not provide explanations. 
b) As regards demography, although the growth of human populations 
follows Verhulst’s logistic curve, human demography is much more ‘self- 
conscious’, and depends on social structures.? c) Finally, human 
territoriality is politically constructed, a fact which is obvious when 
considering the issue of freedom (or lack of freedom) of migration. 
Ecologists are able to explain the patterns of migration of birds and other 
animals, but in order to explain the migration of humans we must go to 
the faculties of economics, politics and law. Ethological analogies are 
faulty. For instance, migration from Morocco into Spain 1s almost totally 
forbidden, while migration between Sweden and Spain is now completely 
free, within the European Union. 


Introducing ecology into the explanation of human history thus does not 
imply 1n the least the satxralszation of human history, or the idea that 
‘capitalism and the market system are natural outgrowths of human 
propensities’. On the contrary, introducing ecology into history histori- 
cizes ecology.’° Ecology is not a Jagse durés backdrop to human history; 
sometimes it changes more rapidly than economic or political systems, as 
Oe 


9 It depends for instance on women’s freedom, as was clearly stated by the 
ecological feminists of the early twentieth century, such as the Brazilian Mana 
Lacerda de Moura, who wrote the book, Love One Amether, and Do Not Maltiph. 
They were feminists in favour of ‘reproductive rights’ (to use today’s language), 
against the church and the state, and they thought such ‘reproductive rights’ 
should be exercised in an ecological context of increasing pressure of population 
on resources, The southern European movement for /e gréve des pentres was 
promoted by anarchist writers such as Sebastian Faure. In Barcelona they 
published the journal Salud y Ferza which in some issucs carried the subtitle 
Revista aeomalthasiana, Other anarchists (such as Kropotkin) were on the contrary 
strong technological optimists. Cf. articles by Eduard Masjuan ın Ecologia Politica 
5 and 6, Barcelona 1993 and 1994. 

1° As in recent works by environmental historians, such as Alfred Crosby, 
Ecological Imperialism, Austin 1986; Elinor Melville, A Plagew of Sheep. Exsirensres- 
tal Consequences of the Conquest of Maxico, Cambridge 1994- 
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in many regions of America after 1492, and perhaps again today with 
global warming and mass biological extinction. 


All this was lost in the 19708 for most Marxists, who chose to interpret 
environmentalism as either a dangerous anti-industrial romanticism or an 
upper-class frivolous fad. They had eyes only for the environmentalism of 
the rucn, the wwr, and the Sierra Club. They implicitly shared the post- 
materialist thesis, forgetting that the growth of the economy implies the 
consumption of more resources and the production of more waste, and so 
failed to understand either the class content of struggles against the 
effluents of affluence (despite the efforts of authors such as Barry 
Commoner), or the environmentalism of the poor. This was eloquently 
expressed much later by Hugo Blanco: 
At first sight, environmentalists or conservationists are nice, 
slightly crazy guys whose main purpose in life is to prevent the 
disappearance of blue whales or pandas, The common people have 
more important things to think about, for instance how to get their 
daily bread. Sometimes they are taken to be not so crazy but rather 
smart guys who, in the guise of protecting endangered species, have 
formed so-called NGos to get juicy sums of dollars from abroad... 
Such views are sometimes true. However, there are in Peru a very 
` large number of people who are environmentalists. Of course, if I 
tell such people, you are ecologists, they might reply, ‘ecologist 
your mother’, or words to that effect. Let us see, however. Ian’t the 
village of Bambamarca truly environmentalist, which has time and 
again fought valiantly against the pollution of its water from 
mining? Are not the city of Ilo and the surrounding villages which 
are being polluted by the Southern Peru Copper Corporation truly 
environmentalist? Is not the village of Tambo Grande in Piura 
environmentalist, when it rises like a closed fist and 1s ready to die in 
order to prevent strip-mining in its valley? Also, the people of the 
Mantaro Valley who saw their little sheep die, because of the smoke 
and waste from La Oroya smelter. And the population of 
Amazonia, who are totally environmentalist, and die defending 
their forests against depredation. Also the poor people of Lima are 
environmentalists, when they protest against the pollution of water 
on the beaches." 


Distribution and Economic Incommensurability 


Since, in ecological economics, we see the market economy as embedded 
in a physical, chemical and biological system, the question arises as to the 
value of such natural resources and environmental services for the 
economy. Is it possible to translate these environmental values into 
money values? There are some differences as regards distributional issues 
between conventional and ecological economics. In the ecological 
economy, future human generations play a role, as do the existence values 
attributed to other species. This is because the time horizon of the 
ecological economy 1s much longer, as we take into account slow bio- 





© Article in La República, Lima, 6 April 1991. 
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geochemical cycles, and irreversible thermodynamics. Also, many natural 
resources and environmental services are outside the market, because 
they have no owner. Attribution of ‘property rights’ and inclusion in the 
market would change the distribution of income and the pattern of prices 
in the market economy. 


Prices depend on the distribution of income and on the problematic 
allocation of property rights to items of ‘natural capital’. In the 
intergenerational.context, the rate of discount needed to weigh future 
costs and benefits is very much in doubt. But ecological economics goes 
beyond this criticism and poses the issue of incommensurability, which 
should be squarely faced.'* For instance, one kWh of electricity from 
fossil fuels is not commensurable in money terms with one kWh of 
nuclear energy, once externalities are internalized, because we do not 
know what money values to give such externalities. Much will depend on 
the time horizon and discount rate, on the uncertainties of future technical 
change, and on the distribution of income. Poor people accept cheaply, if 

- not gladly, risks which other people would be ready to accept only if 
offered large sums of money. 


For nuclear energy, in the years ahead the cost of decommissioning power 
plants will loom ever larger. Of course, postponing the decision makes 
nuclear energy appear cheaper, just by virtue of the discount rate. But we 
are then compromusing the ability of future generations to meet their own 
needs. The money values given to externalities appear therefore as a 
consequence of political decisions (which are themselves based on 
spurious economic arguments). `? 


Incommensurability means that there is no common unit of measure- 
ment, but ıt does #o¢ mean that we cannot compare alternative decisions 
on a rational basis, on differest scales of value, as in multi-criteria 
evaluation. Incommensurability has long been part of the tradition of 
ecological economics. As far back as 1919, Otto Neurath wrote: 


The question might arise, should one protect coal mines or put 
greater strain on people? The answer depends for example on 
whether one thinks that hydro-electric power may be sufficiently 
developed or that solar heat might come to be better used, etc. If 
one believes the latter, one may ‘spend’ coal more freely and will 
hardly waste human effort where coal can be used. If however one is 
afraid that if one generation uses too much coal thousands will 
freeze to death in the future, one might use more human power and 
save coal. Such and many other non-technical matters determine 
the choice of a technically calculable plan ... we can see no 
possibility of reducing the production plan to some kind of unit and 
then comparing the various plans in terms of such units."* 


NS 


11 John O'Neill, Ecology, Policy and Pelstics, London 1993. 

1 Cf, Stephen Thomas, Gordon MacKerron and John Surrey, ‘Sustainability and 
Nuclear Plant Decommissioning’, Paris Symposium on Models of Sustainable 
Development, 16-18 March 1994. 

4 O. Neurath, Ewpirusm and Socielegy, Dordrecht 1973, P. 263. Translation 
modified. 
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As Kapp put it half a century later: 


To place a monetary value on and apply a discount rate (which?) to 
future utilities or disutilities in order to express their present 
capitalized value may give us a precise monetary calculation, but it 
does not get us out of the dilemma of a choice and the fact that we 
take a risk with human health and survival. For this reason, I am 
inclined to consider the attempt at measuring social costs and social 
benefits simply in terms of monetary or market values as doomed to 
failure. Social costs and social benefits have to be considered as 
extra-market phenomena; they are borne and accrue to society as a 
whole; they are heterogeneous and cannot be compared quantitati- 
vely among themselves and with each other, not even in principle." 


The greenhouse effect, and the long-term problems of nuclear power, can 
be readily brought into this framework. Comparability need not 
presuppose commensurability. We can rationally discuss sources of 
energy, transport systems, agricultural policies, patterns of industrializa- 
tion, and the preservation of tropical rainforests, taking into account both 
monetary costs and benefits, and socio-environmental (present and 
future) ‘costs’ and ‘benefits’, as they impinge on different groups of 
people, now and in future, without an appeal to a common chrematistic 
unit of measurement. 


From an ecological point of view, the economy lacks a common standard 
of measurement, because we do not know how to give present values to 
future, uncertain and irreversible contingencies, and because such values 
would depend even now on the allocation of property rights and the 
distribution of income. Such economic incommensurability opens a 
broad political space for environmental movements. 


The Discount Rate and Distribution 


One argument in favour of incommensurability is that, in order to give 
present values to future costs and benefits, we need to decide beforehand 
on a rate of discount (which could be zero). The measurement of present- 
value costs and benefits will depend on the rate of discount. But how can 
this be decided? This is a point that both Neurath and Kapp made in the 
texts quoted above. 


One justification for a positive discount rate which is analytically weak 
and which some economists have dismissed, is pure time preference. 
Another justifcation 1s the decreasing marginal utility our descendants 
will obtain from their abundant consumption, on the assumption that 
they will be richer than we are. From the point of view of ecological 
economics, there is no reason to believe they are going to be richer, even 
leaving aside population increase. In fact, a positive discount rate based 
on such an optimistic view will give rise to the familiar paradox that 
future consumption will be undervalued, and therefore the present 


13 Cited from J. E. Ullmann, ed., Secta! Costs, Economic Development, and 
Exsvironmeatal Disrxptren, London 1983. 
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generation wil consume more exhaustible environmental resources and 
services than it would otherwise, leaving future generations poorer. 


What further reason is given for a positive discount rate? The 
productivity of capital, or the opportunity costs of investment. I certainly 
agree with this argument, and reject the fundamentalist notion of a zero 
rate of discount, because investment sometimes increases productive 
capacity. For instance, when in the Andes consumption and/or leisure 
were sacrificed in order to build terraces and irrigation systems, this 
increased the capacity to use solar energy for photosynthesis, and crops 
increased: a genuine investment under the Inca empire. Without a 
discount rate, i.e. with equal valuation per unit of present consumption 
(sacrificed) and future consumption (increased), there would be an 
irrepressible tendency to increase today’s investment, ultimately sacrific- 
ing the present generation, and 1n fact bringing all successive generations 
(but the ‘last? ones) down to the consumption minimum. But when 
‘investment’ consists, as is often the case, not in a genuine increase of 
productive capacity but in a mixture of production and destruction, then 
the appropriate rate of discount is ın doubt. This may best be defined as 
the rate at which investment increases sestaraah/e production capacity. But 
to assess how much of the increase in capital produces an increase in 
sustainable production, and how much produces an increase in destruc- 
tion of nature, és a distributional issue. This point is closely linked to the 
critiques brought against the purported empirical results of David Pearce 
and colleagues on ‘weak sustainability’. 'S How is natural capital 
depreciation to be measured? If so-called natural capital 1s not even 
inventoried (for instance, the loss of biodiversity due to timber extraction 
in Amazonia, or on the Pacific coast of Ecuador), or if natural capital has a 
low price (because it belongs to nobody, or belongs to poor and 
powerless people who sell ıt cheap), then the destruction of nature is 
undervalued. Distributional issues thus impinge on the discount rate 
through the economic measurement of sustainability. The appropriate 
discount rate would be that determined by the ‘sustainable’ productivity 
of capital; but the measure of sustainability depends on the measure of 
depreciation of natural capital, and the measure of natural capital depends 
on the allocation of property rights, and on the distribution of income. 


As explained in Sraffian economics, the monetary valuation of human- 
made capital depends on the distribution of income. The monetary 
valuation of so-called natural capital depends not only on the distribution 
of income, but also on the previous decision as to what to include in and 
exclude from natural capital, and on the attribution of property rights. 
This is why measures of ‘weak sustainability’ in monetary terms, or 
indeed of ‘strong sustainability’, look so arbitrary. 


Sustainability needs to be assessed through biophysical indicators which 
incorporate consideration of ecological distribution, for instance the 


16 David Pearce and Giles Atkinson, ‘Capital Theory and the Measurement of 
Sustainable Development: An Indicator of “Weak” Sustainability’, Exedegseel 
Ecomemtes 8, 1993. The critiques are in papers for the Pans Symposium on Models 
of Sustainable Development, March 1994, by Peter Victor et al. and myself, and in 
J. Martinez-Alier, “The Environment as a Luxury Good, or “Too Poor to be 
Green”’?, 10 Erolegeca! Economics, 1995. 


ecological footprint or appropriated carrying capacity or environmental 
space (by which we may judge how much a region depends on the rest of 
the world),'? or the human appropriation of net primary production" 
which, if calculated for different regions and countries of the world, 
would show how some of them live beyond their own biomass 
production, while others live below this. 


Ecologixing Sraffa? 


Leaving aside the inter-temporal or inter-generational dimension, prices 
depend even now on the distribution of income, not only internationally 
but also in a single national economy. This is common ground to both 
conventional neoclassical and Sraffian economics, though for different 
reasons. In neoclassical economics, the distribution of income 1s a 
byproduct of the formation of prices of production factors. If the 
distribution of income is changed (for instance, by fiscal redistribution), 
then the pattern of demand and thus the pattern of prices changes with ıt. 
For Sraffian political economy, distribution (between wages and profits) 
determines, from the supply side, the ‘prices of production’, together 
with the technical specificities of the production. 


Neoclassical economics focuses on the efficiency of the allocation of 
scarce resources to alternative present and future ends through the price 
system. A different distribution of income would influence prices from 
the demand side. The demand for different environmental goods and 
services varies according to the level of income. For instance, in Ecuador, 
a more egalitarian distribution of income would make it possible to 
express preferences for some environmental goods (potable water), but 
would perhaps decrease demand for other environmental goods (travel to 
the Galapagos islands, which is quite expensive). The important point 
here, I believe, is that we should classify environmental goods and 
services under different headings: perhaps ‘amenities’ and ‘necessities’ (or 
‘conditions of livelihood’) would be appropriate names. 


Sraffian political economy (which has a ‘reproductive’ approach to the 
economy, not an ‘allocative’ one) studies the formation of ‘production 
prices’ from the supply side, and shows that they depend on distribution. 
A Sraffian system is a system of ‘production of commodities by means of 
commodities’, or an input-output system, the analytical objective of 
which is to ascertain how much it costs to produce different commodities 
(the ‘prices of production’), and the political objective of which is 
precisely to show that such prices depend on the distribution of income 
(as between wages and profits). The value of the capital stock thus 
depends on the ‘class struggle’, so to speak. Remuneration of the owners 
of capital cannot have anything to do with the marginal productivity of 





"7 William Rees and Mathis Wackernagel, ‘Ecological Footprints and Appro- 
priated Carrying Capacity’,in A M. Jansson etal., eds, Levesting ia Natural Capital: 
The Ecological Economics Approach to Sustainability, Island Press, Covelo, ca, 1993. 
Also Mara Buitenkamp, Henk Venner and Theo Wams, eds, Acten Plan 
Sastamnable Netherlands, Dutch Friends of the Earth, Amsterdam. 1993. 

™ Peter M. Vitousek et al, ‘Human Appropriation of the Products of 
Photosynthesis’, BreScreace, vol. 34, no. 6, 1986. 
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capital (as in elementary neoclassical.economics), because ‘capital’ is a 
heterogeneous collection of items, the produced means of production, the 
value of which depends on the results of distributional conflict between 
wage-workers “and capital owners. This idea of ‘capital’ and the 
difficulties in its valuation was a main ingredient in debates of the 19608 
and 19708 on capital theory and income distribution. So-called natural 
capital is still more heterogeneous. Most of it is not (yet?) in the market. 


In a Sraffian economy, the absence of natural capital must be noted 
(whether in open access and therefore unpriced; or ın communal property 
and therefore likely administered outside the market; or already privately 
owned and in the market). Sraffa’s political economy has a ‘reproductive’ 
approach (in social terms) but not a ‘biophysical’ one (as Paul Christensen 
remarked some time ago).'9 Can we ecologize Sraffa? This is what (1 
understand) Martin O’Connnor has done.*° In Sraffan economics, the 
value of human-made capital is shown to depend on the distribution of 
income. Assuming there could be a Sraffian ecological economics, we 
would need first to decide which items belong to ‘natural capital’ (Le. are 
appropriated and by whom), and then show how their valuation depends 
on the distribution of income. Sraffian economics (even if ‘ecologized’) is 
economics, and therefore it'attempts to explain economic values. It would 
not deal with the wider issues of ‘ecological distribution’. 


To sum up, economic incommensurability arises not only from the fact 
that prices in actual or surrogate markets depend on the endowment of 
property nights and on the distribution of income, and not only from the 
fact that we must value future costs and benefits without being able to 
engage in transactions with individuals as yet unborn, and without 
knowing whether they will be poorer or ticher than we are (hence the 
arbitrariness of the rate of discount). Economic incommensurability also 
arises because most environmental resources and services are not and 
cannot be in the market or in surrogate markets. The chrematistic 
economy is a small rocking boat in an ocean of future, uncertain 
externalities. 


Ecological Distribution 


Sraffian economics 1s political economy. There are other more empirically 
applied approaches which also belong to political economy. Thus the 
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19 Paul Christensen, ‘Historical Roots for Ecological Economics: Biophysical 
versus Allocative Approaches’, Ecological Economics 1, 1989. 

20 Martin O’Connor, ‘Value System Contests and the Appropriation of Ecological 
Capital’, The Manchester Scheel 61, December 1993. Nevertheless, this author has 
been since 1990 the outstanding critic of the notion of ‘natural capital’, which 
inevitably means ‘nature as capital’, He has put forward two objections to this 
‘semiotic operation’. First, many parts of nature and nature itself cannot really be 
thought of as capital which can be appropniated (for instance, unknown 
biodiversity, or the water cycle). Second, the money value of such ‘natural capital’ 
as there is, will depend on the allocation of property rights, on the distribution of 
income (in a Sraffian manner), and on the distribution of power. The allocative 
virtues of putting nature in the market are therefore doubtful, and the social 
results most suspect. Cf. Martin O’Connor, “The Misadventures of Capitalized 
Nature’, Capitalism, Nature, Socialism, voL 4, no. 4, December 1993. 
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peaceful functioning of the neoclassical perpetaxm arobile may be disrupted 
not only because it can run out of energy or due to the excessive burdens 
of the pollution it expels into the surrounding biophysical system; it can 
equally be disrupted by internal distributional conflicts. For instance, 
firms are individually inclined not to pay high wages, and therefore there 
might be a lack of effective demand from households in the aggregate to 
buy all the goods and services which would be available with production 
running at full capacity. This is a well-known internal contradiction of 
capitalism. The regulation of the economy in a ‘Fordist’ pattern (mass 
production, and mass-consumption goods) could eliminate or postpone 
this conflict for a time. But in a period of full employment, for instance, 
wages might increase more steeply than productivity, and if there is 
strong internal or international competition among firms, it would be 
difficult to translate such pressure into higher prices, and there might 
occur a ‘profit squeeze’, and a crisis from the ‘supply side’. Similarly, if 
natural resources and environmental services became scarcer, and 4f such 
scarcity were reflected in costs (a big ‘if), this might give rise to a ‘profit 
squeeze’. James O’Connor has referred to this as the ‘second contradic- 
tion’ of capitalism.*’ In social terms, this 1s equivalent to ask (as Enrique 
Leff asked already in the mid 1980s),?* what is the role of environmental 
movements acting oatside the market in pushing up the prices that firms 
(or governments) have to pay for their use of environmental resources 
and services? In other terms, environmental movements may be seen as 
the social expression of (some) non-internalized externalities. 


If political economy studies economic distributional conflicts. political 
ecology would study conflicts of ‘ecological distribution’. What does 
ecological distribution mean? This refers (following suggestions from Frank 
Beckenbach and Martin O’Connor) to the social, spatial, and temporal 
asymmetries or inequalities in the use by people of environmental 
resources and services, 1.e. in the depletion of natural resources (including 
the loss of biodiversity), and in the burdens of pollution. As one example, 
an unequal distribution of land, and pressure of agricultural exports on 
limited land resources, may cause land degradation by subsistence 
peasants working on mountain slopes. Other examples: the inequalities in 
per capita exosomatic energy consumption are an instance of social 
ecological distribution; the territorial asymmetries between SO, emis- 
sions and the burdens of acid rain (as shown in the European RAINS 
model) are a case of spatial ecological distribution; the intergenerational 
inequality between the consumption of nuclear energy (or emission of 
CO,) and the burdens of radioactive waste (or global warming) is one of 
temporal ecological distribution. Some of these asymmetries are begin- 
ning to have names, but the transfers to which they refer have no agreed 
prices. 


For instance, ‘environmental racism’ in the us means locating polluting 
industries or toxic waste disposal sites in areas of Black or Hispanic or 
Indian population. Then there is increasing discussion on ‘ecologically 
unequal exchange’ and on the ‘ecological debt’ (with both spatial and 


n James O’Connor, ‘Introduction’, Capitalism, Nature, Socialism, issue 1, fall 
1988. 
™ Enrique Leff, Eeeloghe y Capstal, Mexico 1994; English version, New York 1994. 
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temporal aspects). Again, work has been done in the Netherlands on the 
environmental space really occupied by the country’s economy (both for 
procuring resources and for disposal of emissions); we Europeans pay 
nothing for the environmental space we use to dispose of our emissions of 
CO,,. In this case, Europeans act as if we owned a sizeable chunk of the 
planet outside Europe, but (almost) nobody is yet complaining, or trying 
to charge us a fee. i 


Environmental Justice in the USA 


The movement against ‘environmental racism’ and for ‘environamental 
justice’ (sud to have started in Warren County in North Carolina in 
1982) opposes the incineration of waste because of the risk of dioxins 
and furans. However, in many poor countries of the world, even those 
heavily populated and lacking in landfill sites, incineration of waste would 
be considered an impracticable luxury because of its financial costs. 


In the United Sates, there have for a long time been two main schools of 
environmentalism, identified respectively with John Muir (the preserva- 
tion of wilderness) and Gifford Pinchot (the conservation of natural 
resources to be exploited sustainably). Little by little, there arose in the 
19608 and 19708 another type of environmental movement, against the 
‘effluents of affluence’, which today has acquired social roots among 
‘people of colour’. This new movement for environmental justice is 
attempting to connect intellectually and socially with mainstream 
‘Western’ environmental movements,”4 as well as with the international 
environmental movements of the poor. 


Many African-American, Native-American and Latino communities 1n 
the United States have depressed economies; they offer attractive 
locations for those who advocate the siting of toxic waste facilities or 
polluting industries as a means to give employment and increase local 
economic growth. We have here an application of Lawrence Summers’s 
principle, ‘the poor sell cheap’.™ In such cases, there is no real defence 
against pollution dangers through market negotiation over potential 
damages to property rights. The market, and also the pseudo-market 
valuation of damages (through willingness to accept compensation, or 
through so-called ‘hedonic prices’, i.e. the decrease in market value of 
properties threatened by pollution dangers), would indicate that locations 
where poor people live are more appropriate than locations where the rich 
live. The defence of the poor against pollution dangers has come through 
the organized ‘environmental justice movement’, which came into being 
nnn 
48 Robert D. Bullard, ed., Canfronteag Exsrronmental Racism. Voices from the 
Grassreets, Boston 1993, PP. 43, 55+ 

4 It ıs encouraging to find that the excellent recent book by Jum Schwab, Deeper 
Shades of Gresa: The Ruse of Bime-Collar and Minority Exrtronmentalism in America, 
with a foreword by Lois Gibbs, 1s published by Sierra Cub Books, San Francisco 
1994. The Sierra Club, founded by John Muir ın 1882, has been devoted to the 
protection of scenic resources. 

25 J, Martinez-Alier, ‘Distributional Conflicts and Intemational Environmental 
Policy on Carbon Dioxide Emissions and Agricultural Biodiversity’, ın J.C. van 
den Bergh and J. van der Straaten, Temers Sastarnable Development: Concepts, 
Motheds, and Policy, Island Press, Covelo, ca, 1994- 
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with the First National People of Color Environmental Leadership 
Summit in October 1991 in Washington, pc, and does not appeal to an 
ecologically extended market but rather to the judicial system or forms of 
direct action, often inspired by the Civil Rights movement of the 1960s. 

Similarly, in India, the environmental movements of the poor resort to 
forms of civil disobedience inspired by Gandhi’s national liberation 
struggles. In the United Sates, ethnic awareness now serves environmen- 
tal purposes, but this is scarcely a novelty in world history. 


Gender and the Environment 


Enrique Mayer and César Fonseca mois that on one occasion, in Peru: 


[Ija the community of Tapuc ... the women, speaking Quechua, 
were strongly demanding that the eucalyptus trees planted on the 
manay should be pulled down immediately. Manay is the fallow land 
in the sectoral fallowing system {communally controlled, and witha 
long rotation period of six or eight years] . . . the women insisted on 
behalf of the community that the land under wanay had been 
inherited from the ancestors to grow potatoes and other root crops, 
and that they could not feed their children on eucalyptus leaves. 
Moreover, where the eucalyptus tree grows, the soil gets poorer, 
and becomes useless even for onions. 


One cannot deny the eee of eucalyptus in the Andes to the 
availability of fuelwood and building materials, and to the control of 
erosion, but the question arises as to who was nght from an 
environmental point of view: the women who spoke Quechua, or their 
menfolk and the forest engiheers who, in Spanish, were promoting the 
plantation of eucalyptus trees on the common fallow lands? When natural 
resources become degraded, and privatized, it 1s to be expected that 
women will be in the forefront of resistance. Women have been leaders of 
environmental movements of the poor with much greater frequency than 
they have been leaders of union struggles. Why should this be sor 
Following Bina Agarwal’s analysis," there are several reasons for 
women’s participation and leadership of these environmental move- 
ments. First, women are concerned with the provisioning and care of the 
household, not because of a particular liking for-it, but because of a 
constructed social role. If water 1s scarct and polluted, if there is not 
enough fuelwood, these are women’s preoccupations. There 1s no need to 
postulate an essential biological link between women and nature in order 
to understand women’s role in the materal provisioning of the oikos, i.e. 
in the ecological econtmy as opposed to the chrematistic economy. 
Second, women have a small share of private property, they depend more 
on common property resources. Third, women often have specific 
traditional knowledge (in agriculture and medicine) which becomes 
devalued with the growth of the generalized market system, or the 
intrusion of the state. 


* César Fonseca and Enrique Mayer, Comunidad y Producción en el Peru, Lima 1988, 


p. 187. 
37 Bina Agarwal, “The Gender and Environment Debate: Lessons from India’, 
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In the environmental justice movement in the United States, the 
participation of women is remarkably high, and at least the first two 
reasons offered by Bina Agarwal also apply. Lois Gibbs started the Love 
Canal struggle against toxic waste, and had for a while a leading position 
in the environmental justice movement in the usa. But the specific social 
situation is different from that in India or in the Andes, in the sense that 
the environmentalism of .the (relatively) poor in the us may be 
characterized as a struggle for a better quality of life, against the ‘effluents 
of affluence’, rather than a struggle to keep control in common property 
over natural resources and environmental services necessary for strict 
livelihood and survival. Indeed, one main purpose of this paper is to 
advance towards a classification of varieties of environmentalism. 


Varieties of Environmentalism 


Was the concern in Germany for the Waldsterben caused by acid rain, 
motivated by an ancestral German love of the forests, or by a post- 
material interest in landscapes, or could ıt have been motivated also by a 
most material worry about the loss of forests as deposits of carbon 
dioxide? The post-materialist thesis seeks to explain environmental 
movements not in terms of a concern for the increasing depletion of 
material resources and increasing environmental pollution, but rather in 
terms of a change in cultural values away from material consumption and 
towards ‘quality of life’ issues. The fact that economic distribution 
conflicts are no longer so acute leads to a generational shift towards new 
values, which include an increasing appreciation for environmental 
amenities because of the declining marginal utility of abundant, easily 
obtained material commodities. Inglebart’s research interests lie mainly 
with the industrialized countries. His thesis has been criticized because it 
is easy (through opinion polls) to find evidence for a strong interest in the 
environment in poor countries as well.** There is indeed much evidence 
for the ‘environmentalism of the poor’ in many social conflicts past and 
present (such as the Chipko movement in India, or Chico Mendes’s 
struggle for Amazonian resources). Sometimes the contents of such 
conflicts are immediately identified as ‘environmental’; at other times, 
they have been waged using non-environmental idioms. 


Is the contrast then between a post-materialist environmentalism of 
affluence and a materialist environmentalism of the poor? This 1s too 
simple. There is also a materialist environmentalism in rich countries 
against the ‘effluents of affluence’. Sometimes the actors have been 
relatively poor people but in other cases, as in the anti-nuclear movements 
of the 19608 and 19708, the leaders were often middle-class professionals 
worried about radioactive waste and future generations. There have also 
been interesting attempts to explain environmentalism in poor countries 
in terms of non-material values (e.g. religious values), and also to explain 
women’s environmentalism in terms,of a non-materialist, essentialist 
i 
+4 Ronald Inglehart, The Silsat Reve/aties, Princeton 1977; Steven R. Brechin and 
Willett Kempton, ‘Global Environmentalism: A Challenge to the Postmateria- 
lism Thesis?’, Sectal Serenes Onarterty, vol. 75, nO. 2, June 1994. 
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Table x 


Some Varieties of Environmentalism 
ee 


` Nou-matıriahst 





Materiali 
In Reaction against the increased Cultural shift to post-matenal, 
afiment impact of the ‘effluents of ‘quality of life’ values and 
coxutres affluence’, e.g. the increased appreciation for 
‘environmental justice natural amenities because of 
movement’ in the us, the anti- declining marginal utility of 
nuclear movement. abundant, easily-obtainable 
matertal commodities 
(Ingichart), 
In The ‘environmentalism of the Biocentne religions (as distinct 
peer poor’, i.e. the defence of from ‘Wester’ anthropocentric 
ceastries livelihood and communal access religions) (Lynn White). 
to natural resources, threatened ` a 
by the state or the market 
(ecological neo-narodnism’). 
Reaction against environmental 
degradation caused by unequal 
cx poverty, population 
growth. 
Essentialist ecofeminism (e.g. 


Vandana Shiva, Sreyeag Aleve). 





identification with nature.?? Table 1 tnes to classify such varieties of . 
environmentalism. Although the basic typology is sound (the environ- 
mentalism of affluence versus the environmentalism of survival; the 
environmentalism of enhanced quality of life versus the environmenta- 
lism of livelihood),’° some overlapping situations do not easily fit into the 
Table. For instance, there are-struggles in poor countries against toxic 
waste (whether imported or locally produced), while there are struggles 
in rich countries (Canada, New Zealand, the United States) by native 
peoples to enforce territorial rights in order to protect access to their own 
natural resources or to protect themselves against waste dumping. Still 
absent from the Table is the global versus local dimension. 





79 I give as an cxample Vandana Shiva, Staying Alive, London 1988, although the 
same author has published work (and ıs an activist) on more social, matenalist 
lines. For excellent attempts at overcoming the social/essentialist tension in 
ecofeminism, B. Holland-Cuny’s interview in Capitalism, Nature, Socialism, 1991, ~- 
and Anel Salleh’s chapter in Marnn O’Connor, ed., Is Sustainable Capitalism 
Pesnble?, New York 1994. 

8° J. Martinez-Alier and Eric Hershberg, ‘Environmentalism and the Poor’, Items, 
ssec, New York, vol 46, no. 1, March i992. 
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The International Internalization of Externalities 


Today’s embiat of nature raises the novel issue of the international 
internalization of externalities. The value of such externalities is clearly 
related to outcomes to distributional conflicts. I shall give some examples 
from Ecuador. 


What 1s the true value of a barrel of Texaco oil, a bunch of bananas, or a 
box of shrimps from Ecuador? It depends on the value of the damage 
caused. There are no such ‘true’ values. There are no ‘ecologically correct’ 
prices, although there might be ‘ecologically corrected’ prices. The value 
of the perceived negative externalities is a product of social institutions 
and distributional conflicts. In principle, if the people damaged are poor 
(and of future generations), then the externalities will be cheaper, but the 
internationalization of environmental conflicts may provide interesting 
- counter-examples. 


Texaco was involved in the extraction of oil from the northern part of the 
Amazonian territory of Ecuador from the early 19708 until 1990. 

Damages have been claimed of us $1,500 million, arising from oil spills, 

deforestation, and disruption of the life of local indigenous communities. 

The case is now under consideration at 2 court in New York. Texaco 
extracted about 1,000 million barrels of oil during that penod, so that 
damages claimed are about us $1.50 per barrel, around 10 per cent of the 
gross value of sales. The government of Ecuador (which made the 
original agreement with Texaco) is sof a plaintiff in the class-action suit in 
the New York court. On the contrary, the government is pushing for an 
out-of-court settlement, by which Texaco would pay for some restorable 
damages as well as certain indemnities (in the form of health centres and 
the like) to the communities affected. Most of the Indians and other 
plaintiffs involved have little experience with the generalized market 
economy, let alone the us legal system. The out-of-court settlement being 
discussed in the fall of 1994 (by which the government of Ecuador was 
trying to stop the court case), seemed to imply a payment by Texaco of 
about us $15 million, one hundred times less than the damages being 
sought in court. Should the case be eventually heard in New York, the 
court will be in a position to decide (as would have been the case with 
Bhopal) whether distribution of income should or should not influence 
the price of externalities. Texaco is a us company: should it pay according 
to us or Ecuadorian values? If there is an out-of-court settlement (as 
happened in the civil case over Bhopal), this will also be interesting. 
Perhaps damages will be paid of only 1 cent per barrel of oil extracted. 
This would be another application of the principle that ‘the poor sell 
cheap’. 


Another court case (of lesser dimensions) was brought by unions from 
Ecuador and other countries in a Texas court against Shell, Standard 
Fruit, Dow Chemical and others, arising from a pesticide applied to 
banana plantations (pscp) which has caused male sterility. This case first 
arose in Costa Rica. In Ecuador, the banana farms are owned by 





3* One lawyyer involved is Judith Kemerling, the author of the report 
Cradsamazénica, Quito 1993. 
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Ecuadorians, but they produce under contract and were induced to 
spread this chemical by the trading firms. How much is a case of male 
sterility worth? Should ıt be paid at us prices or those of Ecuadorian 
banana workers? The existexce of externalities depends on whether (real or 
claimed) property rights have been damaged, and in this case, there is no 
doubt that workers own their own health; but the sals of the externality 
depends on the distribution of income. As Lawrence Summers put it, ‘the 
measurement of the costs of health-impairing pollution depends on the 
foregone earnings from increased morbidity and mortality. From this 
point of view a given amount of health-impairing pollution should be 
done in the country with the lowest cost, which will be the country with 
the lowest wages’.}* The courts might decide however against the logic of 
the market, and assess damages at us ‘prices’, on the grounds that the 
damage has been caused by us firms. Such international cases are fine 
examples ‘of the social and institutional non-market influences on the 
valuation of externalities. In Ecuador, as in Colombia, there could be 
similar cases for damages to health in the production of flowers for 


export. 


The banana workers’ case is an ‘easy’ externality to value because 

are to humans only, and of the present generation at that. In the case of 
Texaco, on the contrary, irreversible damage to biodiversity could 
become an. issue (valued as use and option values, and not least as 
existence values), and perhaps also Texaco’s contribution to the future 
increase in global temperature (by the decision made to burn gas from the 
oil wells). In this case, property rights are unclear, while damage to future 
generations and other species also becomes relevant. 


A third Ecuadorian case is that of shrimps against mangroves in the 
Pacific coast. Here there is as yet no court case. Possible plaintiffs would 
be people who used the mangroves sustainably and outside the market, 
and who are damaged in consequence of their destruction by the shrimp 
industry. Property rights over the mangroves are unclear. Although the 
demand for shrimps is international, the industry itself is owned by 
nationals. How much are the externalities involved worth at present 
value? Factors to be taken into account are the period of regeneration of 
the mangroves after being destroyed by shrimp farming, and the discount 
rate to be applied to benefits (of shnmp farming) and costs (of mangrove 
destruction). Beyond this, pseudo-market valuation of damages (in terms 
of willingness to accept compensation, for instance) would depend on 
income levels. : 


A fourth case worth studying in Ecuador, as in many other countries of 
the South, is that of a posits environmental good provided by poor 
people, i.e. agricultural genetic resources. What are these worth? Here the 
poor do not just sell cheap, they have given away these genetic resources 
gratis. Is sitw agricultural biodiversity (which is not yet properly 
investigated and recorded) will lose its potential for coevolution as 
traditional agro-ecology disappears. The Convention on Biodiversity 
abolished the idea of genetic resources being the common patrimony of 
humankind; it gives states sovereignty over them, and leaves questions of 





3? Let Them Hat Pollution’, The Ecesemzst, 8 February 1992. 
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ownership to nations! legislation. Who now are the owners of 
agricultural genetic resources (not to mention wild genetic resources)? 
The recognition of farmers’ rights, sponsored by the FAO, is rapidly 
becoming almost meaningless. Their implementation will mean setting 
up a small fund geared to the preservation of a few is siin museums of 
- traditional agriculture. Current Fao proposals, instead of being based ona 
general defence of agro-ecology, boil down to a policy of a few reserves of 
traditional farmers (inappropriately applying the theory of optimal 
portfolio of assets to the conservation and coevolution of agricultural 
biodiversity): Thus in Southern Mexico, agro-ecological maize growing 
will diseppear, submerged by the influx of maize from the United Sates 
(produced with Mexican genetic resources, and cheap Mexican oil). 
Perhaps some money will be available, under the Fund for Farmers’ 
Rights, for the preservation of a few samples of wi/pa agriculture around 
San Cristobal de las Casas, for the ecotourists to see.?? Such international 
cases reveal clearly the institutional and social influences on the valuation 
of negative ór positive externalities. 


Ecological Distribution Conflicts, Global and Local 


There were almost no attempts to develop a political ecology linked to 
political economy, or to theorize an ecological Marxism, until the second 
half of the 1980s. Since then, Elmar Altvater has published several 
books** in which he has developed a spatial and temporal dialectics of 
capitalism. The capitalist economy continuously attempts the wis-e#- 
valexr of few territories, such as Amazonia. The market valorization of 
the resources extracted implies a speed of extraction (or a speed of 
insertion of pollutants) which is quicker than the bio-geochemical cycles 
of nature. The need to pay real interest rates of over 5 per cent per year, or 
the required rate of profit on capital, contradicts the rhythms of nature, 
and clearly contradicts the law of entropy (which Altvater, following 
Georgescu-Roegen, includes in his anglysis, in the steps also of Frederick 
Soddy’s writings of seventy years ago). Economic time in the newly 
incorporated territories 1s quicker than biological time, at least for a 
while. People who followed the rhythms of nature are dispossessed in the 


process. 


As. mentioned before, Marxist authors such as James O’Connor and 
Enrique Leff have-explained environmental movements as the result of 
non-internalized externalities.)’ The growth of capitalism, which is still 
threatened by the exploitation of workers and the exploitation of the 
peripheral populations of the world (the first contradiction of capitalism), 
is also threatened by a second contradiction, as firms externalize social and 
environmental costs, which sometimes gives rise to new social move- 
ments. Such movements confront not only capitalists but also the state 





3 Cf. J. Martinez-Alier, “The Merchandising of Biodiversity’, Eswescelegrca, no. 3, 
Mexico, 1994. On recent developments, cf. Commission on Plant Genetic 
Resources, First Extraordinary Session, Rome 7-11 November 1994, Revision of 
the International Undertaking on Farmers’ Rights (crer, Ex1/94/5 Supplement, 
September 1994). 

34 See in English, Elmar Altvater, The Føtare of the Merkst, Verso, London 1993. 
3 See notes 21 and 22. 
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because the state is assumed to provide the conditions of livelihood and 
production threatened by the growth of the capitalist economy. 


There has been an interesting debate on the second contradiction in the 
journal Capitalism, Nature, Socialism, to which I have myself contributed 
an article explaining how the growth of capitalist agriculture, with an 
intensive use of fossil fuels and biologically simplified, has produced a 
movement of self-conscious peasant agro-ecology which is not at all a 
postmodern fad but rather a route towards an alternative modemity based 
on the defence of agricultural biodiversity and sensible agronomic 
practices—threatened by modem, anti-ecological agriculture. This 1s an 
example of the second contradiction. The ‘environmental justice’ 
movement in the United States is another example, with a mix of race and 
class. It is easy to find further examples of the second contradiction, but 
there are also cases in which despite the existence of an acknowledged 
externality (global warming, destruction of the ozone layer, loss of wild 
biodiversity), there has ses been 2 spontaneous birth of grassroots 
environmental movements. In these cases scientists and sometimes the 
international wilderness moyement have called attention to such 
externalities before any grassroots movement adopted them as issues, The 
debate on trade and environment was effectively started by the 
Worldwide Fund for Nature (with a paper by Arden-Clarke), though if 
this debate is set in the context of the more general debate on unequal 
exchange, its origin is certainly more remote. This absence of grassroots 
movements contrasts with their presence in many other types of 
environmental conflict, as for instance against sulphur dioxide from 
power stations or smelters, or against the loss of access to common 
property resources by private enclosures. No need for any scientific 
warning system in such cases! 


There is then at first sight a great distance between local movements and 
global issues. However, if we look at the defence of agricultural 
biodiversity (by cLapes in Latin America,.by the Third World Network 
and Vandana Shiva in India),}° we notice an interesting phenomenon: the 
use of global environmental ideas for local fights. As a response to 
attempts through the Gatr negotiations to enforce intellectual property 
rights on ‘improved’ seeds, when nothing has ever. been paid for 
traditional seeds and tradinonal knowledge, there were strong move- 
ments of protest in India. In fact, an “agricultural exception’ against GATT 
would make as much or even more sense than the ‘cultural exception’ 
demanded by some French and other European film-makers against the 
free entry of Hollywood products. For instance, the opposition to NAFTA 
in Mexico could combine Mexican oil nationalism (cf. Cardenas in the 
19308) with the defence of wipe agriculture, by pointing out that NAFTA 
means the intensification of ecological dumping. Cheap exports of oil 
from Mexico to the United Sates (at prices which certainly do not 
internalize local and global externalities) will be exchanged for imports of 
maize at cheap prices. Such imports will destroy the agriculture of 
southern Mexico despite the fact that maize agriculture in the United 
States is more wasteful of fossil fuel energy, and biologically more fragile. 
Hence the need for what Victor Toledo, following the Chiapas uprising, 
has called ax meorapatiswo ecológico, a neo-zapatista ecologism. 





36 Cf. J. Martunez-Alier, “The Merchandizing of Biodiversity’. 
an 


Eleni Varikas 


Gender, Expertence and Subjectivity: 
The Tilly-Scott Disagreement 


From the viewpoint of women’s history in France, Louise Tilly’s article 
appears to arise from a specifically ‘Anglo-American’ debate.’ But it does 
raise questions which are very relevant and current. The Anglo-American 
connection 1s not just apparent in the references, most of which are taken 
-from works written in English, but also in the terms in which the 
problems are stated. To begin with, the question that lies at the origin of 
that debate—whether or not women’s history can be said to have 
‘arrived’ —suggests that there is a consensus to the effect that it has 
arrived; the different positions on its future objectives and timetable are 
framed from that starting point. But the situation in France is altogether 
different. There are only two teaching posts explicitly devoted to 
women’s history, and not a single endowed chair; and although an 
increasing number of history teachers (especially women) have been 
covering the problematic of gender and social relations of the sexes in 
their courses, we are unfortunately still a long way from being able to say 
that this is an acknowledged subject included in the curriculum. But 
it is true that ‘the number of books and articles in this area has greatly 
increased’? in France too, along with what might be called supplementary 
sections or chapters (“Women and . ..”) in special issues of journals, and in 
reference works. Undeniably, this increase expresses developments of a 
qualitative order, which will doubtless be confirmed and rendered more 
visible by the recent publication of the Hystoire des Femmes edited by 
Georges Duby and Michelle Perrot. But on the institutional level 
women’s history is still seen as a secondary field of research devoid of 


legitimacy. 


Secondly, unlike the situation in the usa, where debates on the potential 
and limitations of deconstruction seem to inspire impassioned polemics, 


um 


! Louise Tilly, ‘Gender, Women’s History and Soctal History’, Pasato e Presente 
20-21 (1989). An earlier version was published in Social Science History, Vol. 13, 
No. 4, 1989. 

* Ibid., p. 14. 

3 One example serves to illustrate the marginal status of women’s history in 
research institutions: so far, not one historian of either sex has been recruited by 
the ‘History’ commission of the Centre National de Recherche Scientifique on 
presentation of a project concerned with women’s history or centred on the 
problematic of gender. 
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this is far from being the case in France, notwithstanding the widespread 
habit of calling this conceptual framework ‘French feminism’, French 
theory’ or ‘French writing’.4 Certainly some of the key thinkers to whose 
work these currents refer—Jacques Derrida, Julia Kristeva, Hélène 
Cixous and (to a lesser extent) Luce Irigaray—are important figures in the 
French intellectual landscape and have undoubted (though not exclusive) 
standing in the domains of literary criticism and linguistics. But they are 
far from being hegemonic references in women’s studies, women’s 
history in particular. And when they are mentioned, it is not so much in a 
general epistemological context as ın connection with polemics con- 

cerned with ‘difference’ and ‘femininity’. These have figured widely in 
feminist debates ın France, but do not correspond to the issues which 
divide the partisans and critics of postmodernist approaches in the usa.’ 


Nevertheless, behind the marked differences of outlook and tone, the 
basic questions running through Louise Tilly’s article and animating her 
debate with Joan Scott seem to me to be central to the concerns of 
women’s history in France® and have a very familar ring. What should be 
done to move on from descriptive approaches to approaches oriented 
towards solving problems? What can be done to link these problematics 
with those of other areas of history? What does women’s history add to 
history in general? In what ways has it transformed—aend, more 
importantly, in what ways can it transform—the historical field as a 
whole? What conceptual and methodological tools are most appropriate 
to such an undertakingr 


The Question of Method 


_ One of the most interesting aspects of the Tilly-Scott disagreement 
concerns this last point. Both historians complain that the notion of 
gender 1s used too descriptively in women’s history, and agree on the need 
to make it a genuine category of analysis by means of a conceptualization 
capable of challenging the dominant concepts of the historical discipline. 
According to Joan Scott, this conceptualization is not possible in the area 
of social history, owing to the excessive influence of economic 
determinism; she emphasizes the need for a ‘more radical epistemology’ 
which, she believes, is to be found’in the framework of ‘post- 
structuralism (or at least some of the approaches generally associated with 
Michel Foucault and Jacques Dernda)’ which could ‘supply feminism 
‘with a powerful analytic perspective’.” Tilly takes the opposite view, that 


4 It would be a fascinating study in cultural sociology to analyse the 
methodological paradox that lies behind this designation: the fact that it is the 
‘product of the very same procedures that deconstructrvism sets out to demolish, 
such as the ‘suppression, marginalization or stifling’ of other theoretical 
approaches, some of which are more widespread tn French academic feminist 
circles. 

5’ Attitudes to the “difference between the sexes’ are very diverse among post- 
structuralist and deconstructivist feminists. See Ann Snitow, ‘Pages from a 
Gender Diary. Basic Divisions in Feminism’, in Dissest, spring 1989, pp. 207-8. 
6 CF. ın particular M. Perrot, ed., Ume bistorre des femmes est-elle pessible?, Paris 1984; 
‘Culture et pouvoir des femmes’, collective article published ın the Assas ESC, 
March/April 1986; and Le Geare de l Histsire, a special issue prepared by C. Planté, 
M. Riot-Sarcey and E. Vankas, no. 37/38 of Cabsers dw GRIF (1988). 

7 Joan Scott, Gender and the Politics of History, New York, 1988, p. 4- 
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the methods of social history are more appropriate for the development of 
analytic categories and questions that might challenge historians. But, she 
adds, it should be ‘a social history that gives due respect to human 
initiative, something women’s social history has managed to do with a 
good deal of success’. In her opinion it is precisely Scott’s ‘more literary 
and philosophic’ use of gender, and the deconstructionist approach she 
favours, that lead her to ‘overestimate the weight of social constraint’ and 
‘trivialize the conditions under which relations of power are altered and 
transformed’. 


I share Louise Tilly’s scepticism as to the capacity of deconstruction to 
work out a non-determinust vision of history, let alone a vision of women 
as subjects of history. My scepticism extends more generally to the hopes 
placed by a number of feminists ın the liberating potential of post- 
structuralist epistemologies. But I do think such a debate should not be 

_restricted to the borrowings made by women’s studies; it should include 
systematic discussion of the premusses that lie behind these theories, of the 
newness of their epistemological pretensions, of the extent to which their 
promises are fulfilled, of their overall political dynamic. No doubt a 
discussion of this sort would be very useful to women’s studies; but my 
aim here is much more modest. I would like to ‘react’ on some aspects of 
what Louise Tilly calls the ‘more literary and philosophic use of gender’, 
which I think can usefully be considered in the context of a more general 
movement marked by the linguistic turn and its impact on women’s 
history. The following observations mainly concem the ways in which 
the question of historical determination, subjectivity and agency is 
worked out in the construction of the category of gender. These 
questions, which have always been of major methodological and 
theoretical importance to feminist historians, are reactivated and restated 
by the Tilly—Scott polemic. 


According to Scott, gender as an analytic category ‘rests on an integral 
connection between two propositions: gender is a constitutive element of 
social relationships based on perceived differences between the sexes, and 
gender is a primary way of signifying relationships of power’.? The first 
proposition refers to ‘the process of gender construction’, '° the second to 
the pertinence of gender as a category of analysis, comprehension and 
historical explanation of other power relations. The first underlines the 
fandamental importance of the procedures of differentiation through 
which, in every historical context, the apparently fixed and coherent 
content of the masculine and the feminine is formulated and reformulated 
in dichotomic terms. One of the primary tasks of the gender historian is to 
deconstruct this content, to demonstrate its fragility and polysemy, to 
_expose the selectiveness of the procedures through which it comes to 
acquire a rigid meaning and chart the struggle between rival interpre- 
tations of which this content is the product. Whether we consider 
documents from the past (normative discourses, workers’ petitions, 
statistical and economic texts) or the ways in which these documents are 
read by contemporary historiography, the essential aspect of gender as an 
nn 
! L. Tilly, op. at., p. 25. 
9 J. Scott, op. cit, p. 42. 
1° Ibid., p. 43. 
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analytic category, in Scott’s formulation, is that it exposes the strategies of 
domination that underlie the binary construction of the difference 
between the sexes. 


In my opinion this approach has a double potential for the history of 
social relations of the sexes: first of all a heuristic potential, ın as much as ıt 
permuts what Carlo Ginzburg calls distancing," the art of visiting the past 
as a foreigner, seeking to decipher—rather than taking for granted—the 
social significance of ‘known things’, in this case what it means to be a 
‘man’ or a ‘woman’ in a given culture and historical period. This 
perspective restores the problematic dimensions to ‘facts’ hitherto 
regarded as known or self-evident (for example the role of women in the 
sexual division of labour and/or in the modern urban environment, the 
exclusion of women from ‘universal’ suffrage). These facts should not 
only be described, but analysed as pertinent issues which the historian is 
obliged to consider. By adopting a deliberately agnostic position on the 
sexes at the outset, we are enabled to discover ‘new’ historical facts in the 
most classic sense of the term. A convenient example is provided by 
women’s resistance to the French Revolution: if we take for granted the 
notorious affinity of women and religion, we will tend to concentrate our 
researches on religious forms of counter-revolution, and overestimate 
their role in the continuation, in private, of the proscribed religious 
practices. Recent studies’* have shown, however, that other practices 
(espionage, crimes of opinion, economic and financial crimes, distribu- 
tion of false promissory notes, participation in monarchist politics) were 
sufficiently widespread to deny the existence of any ‘sexual specificity’'} in 
the forms of counter-revolutionary struggle. Doubtless these ‘unex- 
pected’ practices were broadly linked to the upsetting of relations 
between the sexes caused notably by the emigration of male members of 
the nobility. But to assume as something already established the forms of 
counter-revolutionary activity which women were susceptible of under- 
taking, could prevent us from grasping the changing dynamics of gender 
relations during the Revolution and from studying the scope and 
limitations of such transformations. So a refusal to take at their face value 
the dominant definitions of the difference between the sexes (which would 
assign religion and morals to women and politics to men, for example) 
might enable us not only to study new aspects of women’s historical 
experiences, but also to analyse the dynamic of the power relations which 
make them possible and constantly reformulate the divisions on which 
the construction of gender is based. 


Now this approach 1s not entirely new ın women’s history. In a way, 
nearly all the feminist historical approaches of the last twenty or thirty 
years stem from the questioning of rigid definitions of masculine and 
feminine and the presuppositions resulting from them. Some of the 





1 Quoted by Hans Medick, ‘“Missionnaires en canot”. Les modes de 
connaissance ethnologiques. Un défi à Phistoire sociale’, in Gendses, 1 (1990), p. 52. 
Cf. Olivier Blanc, Mave de Beasem/, preface by Jacques Godechot, Paris 1987; 
and ‘Résistance à la Révolution: V influence des femmes’, in Les Femmes of la 
Résolution Francaise, Toulouse 1989. Also Laurence Goudart, ‘Lectrices d'un 
journal royaliste: les femmes et la gazette de Paris (1790-1792)’, ibid. 

D Olivier Blanc, ‘Résistance ...’, op. cit. 
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earliest achievements of women’s history, discoveries that today seem 
self-evident—like the historicity of notions of motherhood” or female 
sexuality—were in fact motivated by this wish to expose the mystifying 
character of the categories used for thinking about women ın history and 
show that their ‘scientific’ objectivity was indeed deeply ideological. 
Often the product of 2 political and intellectual tradition that saw the 
social position of women as arising from an ideological ‘superstructure’ 
rather than from social relations possessing their own dynamic, the early 
scholarship of women’s history came under the broad heading of the 
history of ideas and mentalities, giving a lot of attention to the analysis of 
representations, normative discourses and collective imagination. 
Encouraged by an intellectual climate marked by structuralism and 
giving a privileged status to ideology, these approaches focused attention 
on the historical and changing character of the content of the masculine 
and the feminine; and although they sometimes exaggerated the 
omnipotence of these ideological constructs, they also demonstrated their 
polysemy by reconstructing the multiple ways in which women have 
reinterpreted and reformulated their meanings. 


It has been pointed out on a number of occasions’’ that women’s studies 
did not wait for post-structuralism to emphasize the importance of 
representations and symbolic systems in the analysis and understanding 
of gender construction and the social relations that underlie ıt. A number 
of studies quoted by Louise Tilly but also by Joan Scott illustrate this. 
And from this point of view, we could say that women’s history produced 
some of the first examples in the discipline of what has been called the 
‘linguistic tum’.'® In 1985 Caroll Smith Rosemberg, one of the better- 
known representatives of this ‘turn’, traced the relatively antonomous 
history of this interest in language, understood in its broad sense of 
systems of signification, by linking ıt closely with the ‘refusal to accept the 
division of sexual roles as natural’.'? The intrusion of the linguistic 
paradigm into the historical domain (particularly the history of culture 
and ideas) was not a homogeneous and consensual process; and it did not 
erase earlier theoretical splits, but rather displaced them. The central role 
of language in many current historical approaches should not be allowed 
to obscure the diversity of their origins, their implicit presuppositions or 
their theoretical stances (including those of the linguistic theories they 
refer to).' Women’s studies and their different conceptualizations of 
gender relations already give us 2 good illustration of this diversity. To 





4 Cf. E. Badinter, L’amear en plus. Historre de Pamenr maternel, XVI-XX sèch, 
Paris 1980. 

“1S Cf. Judith Newton, ‘Family Fortunes: New History and New Hustoricism’, in 
Hadioal Histery, 43 (1989), p. 6. 
1 Cf. W.J. Bowsna, ‘Intellectual History in the 1980s: From History of Ideas to 
History of Meaning’, in Jourmal of Interdisctplimary History 12 (1981); R. Chartier, 
‘Intellectual History or Socio-Cultural Historyr’, in D. La Capra and S.L. Kaplan, 
Modern European Intellectual Histery: Reapprassals and New Perspectives, Ithaca, 1982; 
C. Smith-Rosemberg, ‘Hearing Women’s Words: A Feminist Reconstruction of 
History’, ın Disorderly Comdmt, New York 1985; and J.E. Toews, ‘Intellectual 
History after the Linguistic Tum’, in American Historical Restew 92 (1987). 
17 Caroll Smith-Rosemberg, op. at., p. 12. 
18 CF. Martin Jay, ‘Should Intellectual History Take a Linguistic Tur?’, in La 
Capra and Kaplan, op. cit., p. 87. 
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take an example from the social sciences in France, an abyss separates the 
use of language in Colette Guillaumin’s work from the analysis of sign- 
systems characterizing the work of Yvonne Verdier. '9 


Experience versus Teleology 


The growing interest of a large number of women historians in methods 
for researching and interpreting meaning coincided with the increasingly 
conscious wish to construct their analytic categories out of women’s 
experiences. The use of approaches from cultural anthropology ın the 
analysis of social practices and representations, leisure and work rituals, 
dress and food codes; the search for cultural meanings and the modalities 
of their construction in popular and scientific beliefs, world-views and 
political ideologies; the re-examination of the- social dynamic and the 
polysemy of these meanings; all of these developed largely in the process 
of the historical reconstitution of the richness and complexity of women’s 
historical experiences. It was not just a matter of making these experiences 
more visible in history, although that was the main (and far from 
negligible) result of the earliest contributions; the important thing was to 
reaffirm, with reference to women, that history 1s not the product of 
impersonal laws working behind the backs of human beings but the 
result—doubtless distorted and often out of control—of human actions 
endowed with meaning. This political will to give women the status of 
subjects of history has played an important role in putting feminist 
historians in touch with women’s historical experiences. For many of 
these historians, moreover, this encounter took place in the welcoming 
but deeply male-centred territory of social history. Welcoming, because it 
contained a view of the subject of history based on ‘the relation between 
the experience of oppression and the possibility of action by classes, 
groups, cultures and sexes which had been pauperized, marginalized and 
placed outside the law’;*° a vision which—as Catherine Hall said in 
reference to E.P. Thompson—promised to rescue all these groups ‘from 
the immense condescension of posterity’.*’ But also deeply androcentric, 
since the application of this vision—at least by some of its more eminent 
proponents—invariably conceived the subject of history as being 
masculine or neuter, and was thus unable to deliver on some of its 
promises.” 


This contradiction, and the resulting impasses for feminist historians, 
have opened an important realm of critical reflection on the methods and 
objectives of women’s history. The polemic between Louise Tilly and 
Joan Scott, both eminent representatives of social history, is situated 





1? Cf. Colette Guillaumin, L’sdéelegee raciste. Gendse ot langage actual, Paris 1972; 
‘Pratique du pouvoir et idée de nature. Le discours de la Nature’, in Naavelles 
Cmestuas Fémmustes 3 (1978); Yvonne Verdier, Fasens de dire, façons de faire. La 
larense, la coxturitre, la cutsinitre, Paris 1979. 

*© Hans Medick, op cit, p. 31. 

** Catherine Hall, “The Tale of Samuel and Jemima: Gender and Working-Class 
Culture in 19th-Century England’, in H.J. Harvey and K. McCleland, E.P. 
Thompsen. Critical Perspectives, Cambridge 1990, p. 79. 

= Cf. C. Hall, op. at.; Joan Scott, ‘Women ın the Making of the English Working 
Class’, in J. Scott, op. cit.; and Barbara Taylor, Ese and the New Jersusalem Socialism 
and Feminism im the 19th Century, London 1983. 
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broadly in this area. The resulting critical reflection has thrown up in its 
wake some remarkable analyses of the relationship between gender and 
social class, the more finished examples including Barbara Taylor’s work 
on English utopian socialism and that of Catherine Hall and Leonore 
Davidoff on the gendered formation of the English bourgeoisie.” Using 
methods and aims drawn from the Thompsonian tradition at its best, 
these analyses change that tradition extensively by introducing the 
differential experiences of men and women as a constituent element of its 
concepts of class, class consciousness, politics or working-class identity. 

From this angle they seem to answer Joan Scott’s call for ‘histories that 
focus on women’s experiences aad analyse the ways in which politics 
construct gender and gender constructs politics’.4 And that is why Joan 
Scott’s bald verdict on social history seems so perplexing. I have 
mentioned these works here mainly because they suggest that many of 
Joan Scott’s objections to social history are not specific to its theoretical 
objects, but rather to the androcentric or gender-blind character of the 
bulk of the conceptual fields of the human sciences. The marginalization 
of women’s experiences, the reduction of gender to ‘one of [the] many by- 
products’ of economic forces,” the presumed singleness of the category 
of class, the underestimation of, or indifference to, gendered modes of the 
constitution of meaning in culture and political ideology—ain short all 
Joan Scott’s reproaches against social history—are the very things that 
have disappeared from these successful attempts at a feminist rewriting of 
history. 


It seems to me that the disagreement between Joan Scott and Louse Tilly 
is over theoretical issues which go beyond the framework of women’s 
history alone. Scott’s objections to social history are in fact not concerned 
only with its insensitivity to the gender question. Rather, this insensitivity 
serves to expose a deeper divergence, concerning the status and even the 
object of historical knowledge. Her most important criticism of social 
history is that it presumes the existence of a close (causal) connection 
between structural positions and social interests, between social interests 
and needs and forms of awareness. Seen from this angle, her verdict on the 
potential of social history becomes more understandable. For it is true 
that, by definition, social history does postulate such a connection as the 
starting point of its quest for a cause, whether this cause is attributed to a 
single factor or a constellation of factors. Putting women’s experiences at 
the centre of her examination of the formation of the working class or 
socialist ideologies assumes a preliminary hypothesis on the existence of 
differential women’s interests and needs due to their structural position in 
. a given type of power relations. This does not imply any assumptions 
about the scale or exact content of these interests and needs, nor the ways 
in which they articulate with the common interests of men and women, 
nor, finally, what interests and needs were prevalent ın the actions of 
women in a given period. It simply establishes the relevance of the study 
that aims to answer these questions. 


Scott- rebels against a ‘teleological’ conception that postulates an 
inevitable and immediate connection between relations of production and 





3 B. Taylor, op. cit.; C. Hall and L. Davidoff, Family Fortunes, London 1989. 
 Thid., p. 27. 
3 J. Scott, op cit., p. 22. 


collective identity, between experience and awareness. In her view 
“interest” does not inhere in actors or their structural positions but 18 
discursively produced.’** Taken overall, this formulation is not necessar- 
ily incompatible with the practice of social history and feminist history. 
The view that the common interests of a social group are constituted in 
the process of reflection and interpretation which give meaning to the 
common situations experienced daily by the actors, and that this meaning 
does not exist outside language, would probably have shocked a few 
orthodox Marxists during the sixties, but does not seem to me to be a 
major heresy these days. After all, a lot of historians have devoted a great 
deal of their effort, since that time, to studying the modalities in which 
men and women have attributed meaning to their existence, and to 
examining the processes of re-memoration, selection, reworking and 
transformation of earlier cultural traditions and practices through which 
both sexes have resisted or otherwise reacted to new relations of force. 
This practice of history has not erased the importance of the structural, 
relations of production for example; rather it has reminded us, without 
necessarily using these theoretical terms, that relations of production 
were established only in the domain of human activity, and that the ways 
they were perceived and interpreted by the historical actors were not 
epiphenomena of the relations of production but an integral part of that 
same domain of human activity, expressed and transformed in and by 
language. And in so doing, this practice of history seemed to point the 
way to a solution of the old opposition between ‘reality’ and ‘conscious- 
ness’, between ‘determination’ and ‘human agency’.”’ 


Seeking the Subject 


The statement that interests and collective identities are produced 
discursively (and are not inherent in the structural positions of the actors) 
can refer to more than one view of history, depending on the meaning 
attributed to the term ‘discursive’ and the linguistic theory being cited. It 
may amount to a critical conception of the omnipotence of social 
structures, through the reference to a notion of language as an intentional 
human activity by means of which subjects try more or less successfully to X 
tear themselves away from their determinations, or to transform them. 
But the statement that interest is produced discursively may also be a 
reference to another, equally powerful factor of determination: the 
structure of language itself, seen this time as a system of a priori control 
inaccessible to the deliberate intervention of individuals. A system whose 
omnipotence and ubiquity mean that the interventions—the intentions 
and plans—of speaking subjects are rendered futile, and thus of 
secondary importance. And which in consequence can only be studied in 
its internal functioning, by defining ‘types and rules for the discursive 
practices that run through individual works, sometimes pervading and 
dominating them to such a degree that nothing escapes their control’.** 
Raymond Willams brilliantly shows the elective affinity which, ironi- 





16 J. Scott, op. cit., p- 5. 

17 See among many others E.P. Thompson, The Making of the Engish Working 
Class, London 1973; Michelle Perrot, Les expriers ex grève: France 1871—1f90, 2 vols, 
Paris 1974- 

14) Michel Foucault, L’archteloge: du saveir, Paris 1969, p 183. 
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cally, has linked this perception of language historically with the 
determinist thinking of orthodox Marxism.” 


I have to confess that when I read Joan Scott’s book I had some difficulty 
understanding what status 1s given to those who act in history in the 
‘radical epistemology’ she proposes. On the one hand she seems to 
attribute an important role-to the intervention of acting subjects, for 
example when she implies that instability in the meaning of concepts 
results from the processes of contest and multiple redefinitions of which 
the concepts are the end product.” But on the other hand, the 
impersonality of the discursive forces which, she says, construct the 
meaning (albeit multiple and unstable) of a culture, bears a worrying 
resemblance to the impersonality of the productive forces which, in 
historiography, were so long held to determine the course of history. This 
impersonality is further accentuated not only by her repeated references 
to Foucault’s early work, but also by the literal absence of the subject from 
her explanation of theories of the production of meaning. Indeed, though 
the heart of her theory of the production of meaning and gender 
formation consists of conflictual relations in permanent confrontation, 
the actors of this conflict are ‘forces of signification’, ‘fixed oppositions’, 
‘oppositional couples’ or ‘differentiation procedures’ which—as in the 
days when grain prices dictated history—remove from our view the 
people implicated in these ‘plays of power and knowledge [which] 
constitute identity and experience’.?’ Here Louse Tully 1s right to point 
out the paradox of a critique of determinism based on an approach that 
‘underestimates human action’. And although it may seem naive and 
subyectivist, one cannot help asking a question or two: What is the active 
role of actors at the bottom of the hierarchy in the procedures of 
differentiation that establish these hierarchies? Are they in a position to 
subvert or displace the discursive formations in which they are trapped, 
or are they doomed to bow to the ‘laws’ of these formations and just come 
up with a few declaratory variations? From what angle can we study these 
possibilities and the moments when they emerge? What 1s the relationship 
between ‘the warring forces of signification within the text itself? and 
the ‘warring forces’ in the construction of gender relations (or other social 
relations) outside the text? If gender 18 ‘a constitutive element of social 
relations based on perceived differences between the sexes’, is this 
constitution only perceptible in the discourses that are constituted? And 
if, as Joan Scott asserts, ‘discursive boundaries change with historical 
conditions’, how 1s this change to be explained? Scott affirms that 
‘within these processes and structures, there is room for a concept of 
human agency as the attempt (at least partially rational) to construct an 
identity, a life, a society within certain limits and with language— 
conceptual language that at once sets boundaries and contains the 
possibility for negation, resistance . . .’*4 But this affirmation is suspended 
in her concrete methodological proposals and in the tasks she assigns to 
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*9 Raymond Williams, Marzctsm and Lstsrature, Oxford 1977, pp. 27-8. 
3 E.g. J. Scott, op. at., p. 5. 

3! Ibid. 

3* Ibid, p. 7. 

» Ibid., p. 6. 

4 Ibid, p. 42. 
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women’s and gender history. In effect, these are mainly concerned with 
the ways in which established discourses, systems of signification and 
symbolic codifications construct gender or are dependent on gendered 
metaphors to establish their meaning. In other words, they are concerned 
with sources in which women are more often the objects of discourse than 
the subjects of discursive practices; this kind of source, moreover, tells us 
very little, or informs us very indirectly, about the relationship of forces in 
which these discourses are established and about the extra-discursive 
conditions which might possibly transform them. 


Even when women are the subjects of discourse, as ın one of the most 
interesting essays in Scott’s collection (“Work Identities for Men and 
Women’), the fact that the construction of identities is looked at solely in 
connection with discursive formation and the cultural model impedes the 
grasp of some important aspects of the dynamic of social relations 
between the sexes. To take as an example the ways in which the women 
workers of Paris in 1848 chose to underline their working-class identity as 
women, the fact that they were demanding political rights in the name of 
‘the tender servitudes of motherhood’ cannot be explained solely in terms 
of the dynamic of a discursive formation in which ‘mothers could not be 
subsumed in the category of citizen and [male] worker’. It should also be 
understood in relation to their wish to distance themselves at all costs 
from the image of the femme libre of the 18308, which had so lastingly 
associated the activity of the Saint-Simonian feminists with free love, 
even prostitution.>’ A number of the Parisian women came (as Joan Scott 
reminds us) from this feminist collective, and had gone through the 
painful experience of what Saint-Sumonian ‘liberty’ meant for a woman; 

they had had ample opportunity to measure the disastrous consequences 
of allowing women’s emancipation to be associated with immorality. To 
base their demands on the maternal role, a role that was not just socially 
acceptable but perceived as the feminine version of civic virtue par - 
excellence, enabled these working women to legitimize their demands for 
the right to work (and political rights) in the eyes of men (other workers, 
republicans or socialists) as well as women. For—unlike what Scott seems 
to suggest— relations between women pore also at staks in these working 
women’s self-definitions. Persuaded by experience that women’s emanci- 
pation could come only from association between women, and at a 
moment when they were confronted by the need to mobilize women for 
the conquest of political rights, the decision to base their professional 
membership on the ‘lowest common denominator’ of wages did not 
solely stem from a defiance of male hierarchies. This concern is clearly 
expressed in the wish to base the demands presented to the Luxembourg 
Commission on the widest possible survey of ‘women’s ideas and wishes’ 
and of the ‘general will of women’.} 


On Facts and Meanings 


These observations are not meant to cast doubt on the subtlety and 
originality of Scott’s analysis, or on her demonstration of the central role 





33 Michéle Riot-Sarcey, Parcosrs de femmes dans l apprentissage de la ddmocratis Déssrbe 
Gay, Joanne Deroin, Engins Niboyet. 1830-1870, doctoral thesis, Paris I, 1990. 
6 Ibid., pp. 547-8. 
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of gender in the construction of working-class identity. They are intended 
solely to suggest the limits of an investigation built around textuality and 
the internal dynamic of discourse, that regards any reference to the 
experiences of actors (whether made by the historian or by the actors 
themselves) as a positivist or ideological rationalization. Looking at the 
self-definitions of male and female workers as internal variants of a single 
discourse, whose ambiguity makes it subject to different interpretations, 
1s perfectly legitimate but does not transform the descriptive use of 
gender fundamentally. At best, it makes it possible to note that ‘the 
asymmetric relations of the two sexes to politics, and the different beliefs 
in the discourse of the time, were contained in the self-definitions of the 
working-class men and women of 1848’, something one might have 
predicted even without knowing much about the workings of these 
ideological procedures! By contrast, the inclusion in the study of the 
experiences accumulated in the period 1830-1848 would perhaps have 
made it possible to understand not just bo» but also why, in other words is 
what concrete relations of forces, the Saint-Simonian feminists had been led to 
favour some significations of the feminine to the exclusion of other, less 
normative significations. I have in mind here meanings of the feminine 
like those we find 1n the writings of the Saint-Simonian Claire Démar 
which, though more indicative of women’s diversity, did not lend 
themselves to the political imperatives of constituting a women’s 
collective.37 When I mention experience I do not mean an objective reality 
preliminary to language, or outside it. I am referring to the writings left 
by these women in which they speak not only of what it was to be a 
woman, a female worker or citizen but of how żbey themselves experienced 
and interpereted their lises as women, female workers and non-citizens. Though 
these sources do not always give the same version of events (even when 
they are by the same author),}* they do give a vivid sense of the relations 
of multiple forces weighing on these women’s choices and actions, even 
when these are presented as the product of free will. 


Scott is right to complain about the lack of theoretical rigour which often 
marked the use of the category of experience by social historians during 
the 19608 and 19708.? She 1s rightly suspicious of the positivist tendency 
ın women’s history which hypostatizes this category by linking it with 
characteristics and needs thought to be inherent to women and known in 
advance. But in her polemic against ‘those who assert the transparency 
of the facts’ she risks throwing the baby out with the bathwater, by 
casting doubt, as Louise Tilly says, ‘on both the existence of a real 
universe and the possibility of understanding or explaining it’.*’ For 





37 E. Varikas, ‘““A Supremely Rebellious Word”. Claire Démar, a Saint-Simonian 
Heretic’, in I. Stephen and S. Weigel, eds, Dis Marseillaise der Weiber, Hamburg 


1989 

K See discussion of Suzanne Voilqun’s experiences by C. Pante, Les Saini- 
Simonsennes on la quiis d nae ideniiti impessible à travers l deriture à la premtire perseam, 
thesis, Pans II, 1982. 

39 See E.P. Thompsen. Critical Perspecteves, op. cit, ın particular articles by H. 
Sewell Jr., ‘How Classes are Made: Critical Reflections on E.P. Thompson’s 
Theory of Working-Class Formation’, and Renato Rosaldo, ‘Celebrating 
Thompeon’s Heroes. Socal Analysis ın History and Anthropology’. 

£ Op. at, p. 4. 

£ Op. at., p. 24. 


although everyone, or nearly everyone, 1s today in agreement on the 
impossibility of grasping the raw facts of the past, the premisses behind 
this agreement are distinctly variable. Is it because these facts do not exist? 
Is it because our scrutiny, in ‘discovering’ them, automatically gives them 
a meaning and pertinence informed by our own aims, sympathies and 
biases? Is it because they come to us through documents which have 
already constructed their meaning and pertinence? In this case, should we 
consider the multiple versions given by the sources as so many ‘fictions’ 
that defy any pretension to any sort of consensual reconstitution of 
historical truth? Does the fact that ıt 1s impossible to reconstitute as such 
the raw facts of slavery, witch-hunts or the extermination of Indian 
populations mean that these facts have the same status as those you might 
see related in a short story or science-fiction novel? It seems to me that this 
position is untenable in a historical practice (such as women’s or gender 
history) that—as Joan Scott affirms—claims liberation as its starting 
point and political aim. 


In that case, though, how do we handle the multiple meanings the sources 
attribute to a single fact, the multiple interpretations and reconstitutions _ 
of this fact? Do they have equivalent cognitive value? And how do we 
reconcile a premiss of this sort with our commitment to 2 history from the 
viewpoint of the defeated? If the experiences left to us by women of the 
past are necessanily “interpreted experiences’, are they doomed to be mere 
objects of an epistemological scrutiny aiming to establish their cognitive 
value in the same way as any other information on these women? Does the 
‘interpreted’ character of the actors’ experience cancel the privileged 
(though not immediate or automatic) link assumed by feminist historians 
to exist between events lived through by women and their own 
interpretations? 


The need to answer these questions clearly is particularly acute when what 
is being studied are social groups placed in relations of domination and 
oppression. And ın the case of women’s history, whose project has been 
linked right from the start with a cntique of the existing analytic 
categories, a critical reflection on its own assumptions ought to form a 
constituent part of the enterprise of writing history. For the historian, this 
task is not an end in itself but rather a means of staying aware of the 
tensions which run through one’s, work by definition, giving it the 
character of something perpetually unfinished, always open not just to 
other ‘discoveries’ but above all to other illuminations, other perspec- 
tives, other enquiries. The tensions are present in the very process of 
historical work: between chronological narration, with its implicit effects 
‘of causality, and the gaps in the explanation, between the continuity of 
description and the discontinuity of facts and indices; between ‘disco- 
vered facts’ and their creative reconstitution; between the attempt at 
rational explanation and the role of the fortuitous in history; between the 
wish to expose one’s commitment and the aspiration to scientific honesty. 
The attempt to resolve these tensions fully would result either in the 
elimination of some of the problems or ın the abandonment of the 
historical undertaking. For I believe that basically the historical project is 
impossible in the absence of Vico’s old wager according to which we can 
understand society ın so far as it is we who have made it. 
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An equivalent critical awareness is already present ina number of works 
from that social history ‘respecting human initiative’, so convincingly and 
passionately defended by Louise Tully. But seeing the future of women’s 
history as a choice between social history and deconstruction seems to me 
a false dilemma. I have the impression that the potential of women’s 
history and the problematic of gender resides less in their chance of 
finding a ‘mother country’ than in the possibility of introducing them— 
surreptitiously—ainto the most impregnable fortresses of History (and 
other disciplines) to destabilize their certainties. Working ın the 
‘diaspora’, feminist historians will perhaps have more freedom to carry 
out this slow but essential work, which consists in answering ‘the great 
questions of history’ while reformulating them in the light of the 
problematic of gender. 
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Jonathan Rée 


Philosophy for Philosophy’s Sake 


In the 19708, Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattan produced three imposing 
books: Asti-Osdipsys (1972), Kafka (1975) and A Thomsand Plateaus (1980). 
With their raucous mockery of Hegelianism and Marxism, psychoanalysis 
and structuralism, these manifestoes for ‘delirium’ and ‘schizo-analysis’ 
were meant to be infunating rather than ingratiating. They were like 
machines for wrong-footing their readers: anyone who queried them was 
obviously a chicken or a square. But in a perverse way they proved 
seductive too, not only io French but—perhaps especially—in the 
awkwardness of English translations: they were like a blast of fresh air, 
blowing away the cosy idea—very influential at that time—of a soft, 
interpretive world of human meaning as distinct from the hard-edged 


world of science. 


But by 1991 the times had changed; and so, it appears, had Deleuze and 
Guattari. The mournful opening pages of Ow'sst-cs que la philosophis *— 
which was to be their last joint work——seem like a bid for sympathy, if not 
a cry for help. The authors present themselves not as terrible young 
tearaways, but as piteous relics of a bygone age, a frail Don Quixote 
preparing to utter his lucidly disillusioned last words. The time has come, 
they say, when there is nothing left for them except the question ‘What 
have I been doing all my lifer’ Or ın other words, what is philosophy? And 
this, they continue, is an issue which can be broached only by those who, 
like them, are heavy with age: a question for the lonely midnight hour of 
‘quiet restlessness’, for the brief ‘moment of Bac between life and 
death’. 


Guattan died, aged sixty-two, shortly after the book was published; and 

Deleuze, who is five years older, has been famously unwell for years. You * 
would need a heart of stone, then, to be unmoved by the valedictory 
miasma that rises from this final manifestation of their great double-act. In 
this last book, the improbable collaboration between a university 
philosopher (Deleuze is the author of studies of Hume, Kant, Bergson, 
Spinoza, and Nietzsche) and a rascally anti-psychiatrist (Guattan could 
never forgive Laing and Cooper for selling out to the capitalist- 


* First published ın 1991, and now available in English: Gilles Deleuze and Félix 
Guattan, What is Philasepby?, Verso, London 1994, £12.95. 
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therapeutic system), has changed its tune: this is not a call to arms by a 
post-Marxist revolutionary, but the melancholy memoir of a philosophi- 
cal connoisseur. 


Philosophical Taste 


What is Philosophy? 18 a testament of love: love for the great canon of 
Western philosophy—for Socrates and Berkeley, Descartes and Husserl, 
and above all for Spinoza, the thinker of immanence and saintly self- 
effacement, the ‘prince’ and the ‘Christ’ of philosophers. Deleuze and 
Guattari have no time for the kind of finger-wagging ‘historicism’ which 
keeps reminding us, with triumphant self-satisfaction, that the exalted 
canon of Western classics was assembled by sleazy processes of violence 
and exclusion. Of course it was: but they are not going to let that sour 
their delight. They like their philosophy the old-fashioned way—strong 
and fiery; and they pride themselves on taking it neat, unlike the lily- 
livered relativists and sentimental neo-Kantians who water it down for 
the sake of accessibility, interdisciplinarity, progress or edification. The 
dilute philosophizings of twentieth-century pedagogues, pragmatists and 
mediacrats may have brought ‘social benefits’, they say, but they have 
been ‘an absolute disaster for thinking’. 


There is a second kind of historicism that they feel obliged to face down: 
the practice of interpreting philosophical texts as if they collectively 
formed a single tapestry of argument. Its main proponents were Hegel 
and Heidegger, philosophy’s great totalitarians, who seem to have hated 
the variousness of philosophy so much that they tried to force all the 
philosophers to sign the same confession, acknowledging complicity in a 
world-wide ‘metaphysical’ conspiracy. (‘Philosophy never establishes 
anything new,’ as Hegel once said; and Heidegger maintained that all true 
philosophers have ‘fundamentally said the same thing’.) 


Deleuze and Guattari will have none of it. For them, the only 
philosophical works worth bothering with are essentially one-off, 
originals, absolute eccentrics. Their unique features, sculpted by lives of 
stark conceptual struggle, call for strong individual portraits, not 
airbrushed historical vistas. And a good portrait is not the reproduction 
of a familiar likeness, but the exploration of new ways of looking. 
Philosophy’s classics, then, need to be memorialized not in closed 
historicist synopses, but in infinite galleries of ‘mental, noetic, machinic 
portraits’. (What is Philosophy? includes a couple of whimsical abstract 
drawings, one of Descartes and one of Kant, to show that philosophical 
portraiture cao be done artistically as well as philosophically.) 


Then, switching tactic, Deleuze and Guattari argue that history, with its 
mindless cults of ‘origins’ and ‘necessity’, has to be replaced by geography 
or ‘geophilosophy’. Taking a leaf from Nietzsche’s gazetteer, they try to 
show how different countries have their own national or ‘nationalitarian’ 
philosophical characters: the Germans, obsessed with political institu- 
tions, try to establish philosophical foundations; the French, preoccupied 
with law as contract and code, build philosophical structures; while the 
English, with their common-law tradition, live by habit (‘a tent is all they 
need’), philosophizing zanily in ‘a free and wild creation of concepts’. 
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And all this is established ‘geophilosophically’—without any recourse to 
imperialist-historicist fantasies of a self-identical speculative spirit, born 
in ancient Greece, and destined to unfold itself into the internal history of 
‘the West’. 


Either portraiture or geography or both—Deleuze or Guattari do not 
mind what they mix in, so long as it keeps them well clear of the historicist 
presumption of a single philosophical starting point in the past and an 
ultimate intersection in the future. Philosophy, they say, ‘is the 
coexistence of planes, not the succession of systems’. Different philoso- 
phies hang alongside each other like pictures on a wall, or shine out of the 
night sky like ‘dead stars whose light is brighter now than ever’. 
Historians and critics may spend their time scraping away at old 
philosophical bones, or rattling conceptual skeletons to try and scare us; 
but a true philosopher will rouse the slumbering concepts with a tender 
kiss, forcing them to live again, and making them dance once more to 
strange new tunes. And of course the philosopher will need great courage 

- for this necromantic metaphorical promiscuity—the courage, specifi- 
cally, of a strong philosophical ‘taste’. 


Deleuze and Guattan’s theory of taste, like much else in this book, is lifted 
from Kant. Taste is essentially a matter of judgement: it compares 
incommensurable properties, and assesses their mutual adaptation, so by 
definition it cannot be reduced to rules. And philosophy has to be a matter 
of taste because it always occupies several different domains simulta- 
neously—three of them, to be precise, corresponding in a deliberate but 
deformed way to the Kantian faculties of Imagination, Reason, and 
Understanding. 


Philosophical Imagination 1s supposed to be responsible for the 
‘invention’ of ‘philosophical characters’ or ‘conceptual personae’. These 
include the Platonic Socrates, together with Empedocles on Etna, 
Diogenes ın his barrel, and generations of scholastic public teachers, 
effortlessly quick in the arts of intellectual opposition. Then Descartes 
invented the figure of the ingenuous private meditator, the childlike idiot 
who refuses to see the emperor’s fine clothes. Spinoza appears next with 
his fighting spiders, and Leibniz features as God’s lawyer. Pernickety 
Kant, with adjustable threads running through holes in his pockets to 
keep his stockings up, 18 easily overshadowed by Kierkegaard’s Don 
Giovanni, and all of them are eventually upstaged by Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra, Dionysus, Superman and Anti-Christ. 


But these invented philosophical personae do not function in isolation: 
they presuppose a ‘pre-philosophical plane of immanence’, which belongs 
to a quasi-Kantian faculty of Reason, and constitutes ‘the image thought 
gives itself of what it means to think’. An ‘image of thought’, in other 
words, is a pre-emptive claim to autonomy on the part of thinking, a 
preliminary sketch of how it hopes to tell its failures from its successes. In 
Plato, it 1s ‘the virtual image of an already-thought’, portraying the once- 
known but long-forgotten Forms; in Descartes, it sketches an original 
‘subjective understanding’, replacing the medieval fear of sinful error 
with the modem loathing of unexamined superstition. The plane was 
then transformed again, by Kant’s image of ‘self-orientation’, where 
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Reason itself—the faculty of transcendental 1lluston—was found to be 
harbouring thought’s deadly enemy. From now on, as Deleuze puts it, the 
philosophical plane would be shrouded ın Nordic fogs, ‘an internal arctic 
where every compass needle goes wild’. 


Once a ‘persona’ has been invented by Imagination, and an ‘image of 
thought’ prepared by Reason, the Understanding can start to perform the 
proper business of philosophy, which, Deleuze and Guattari tell us, 
consists in nothing more or less than the ‘creation of concepts’. The 
conceptual persona gets to work on the plane of immanence and starts to 
cobble together contemporary counterparts to Aristotle’s ‘substance’, 
Descartes’s ‘cogito’, Leibniz’s ‘monads’, or Husserl’s ‘others’. 


These acts of creation are historical events, of course: they recycle old 
conceptual components, each of which has a history of its own. But their 
historicity, according to Deleuze and Guattari, is of a kind which 
historicist historians could never dream of. For every philosophical 
concept is a pure ‘centre of vibrations’, a novelty, a singularity, an 
1otensity: a matter of taste, not of truth. Philosophical concepts are not the 
culminations of historical developments, and there is ‘no reason why they 
should cohere’. Only a philistine would try to measure them against each 
other, or work out which ones are better than others. Discerning 
philosophers will not waste their time, for instance, on ‘wondering 
whether Descartes was right or wrong’. They will not try to reconstruct 
“his doctrines or evaluate them; but, like him, they will think in the 
present, and ‘do what be did’ —that is, ‘create concepts for problems that 
necessarily change’. Philosophy, as its name implies, is love, fearless 
love—‘love of the well-made concept’, based on tasteful judgements 
about unique assemblages of plane, persona and concept, about those 
glonous intellectual swoops and dodges that grey-faced philosophical 
functionaries can only ‘describe’ and ‘discuss’. 


Science and Art 


Despite 1ts condescension to philosophical critics and historians, there is a 
colourful generosity about Deleuze and Guattari’s idea of philosophical 
taste which will cheer the spirits of anyone who has read those morose 
histories in which each philosophy is laboriously set up only to be 
knocked over again by its successor. If Deleuze and Guattar are right, we 
are no more obliged to choose between philosophies than between works 
of art: we do not have to set Kant at Hume’s throat, any more than we 
must see Mozart as the enemy of Monteverdi. In this respect, Wat ss 
Philosophy? seems like a reversion to the gentle humanistic modes of 
interpretation that Deleuze and Guattari are famous for making fun of. It 
calls to mind the hermeneutic wisdom of Maurice Merleau-Ponty, for 
instance, who lived his philosophical life on the forgiving principle that 
‘refutations are never very interesting’, and that philosophy consists not 
in talking about ideas, but simply in considering things slowly and 
steadily, with an ‘attentive but very simple gaze’. 


But such aestheticism about philosophy could obviously prove as 
debilitating as the historicism and scientism it seeks to displace. A 
philosophy cannot have much to say, it would seem, if it has nothing to 
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deny. In this respect at least, What ss Philosophy? 1s no disappointment: its 
second half is an epic binge of reckless negations, meant to prove that all 
attempts to relate the content of philosophy to anything outside it are 
‘pointless’ and ‘serve no purpose’. There are three ‘great forms of 
thought’, according to Deleuze and Guattari—Philosophy, Science and 
Art—and although they are constantly ‘interbreeding’ with each other, 
they can never communicate, because they use language ‘in incomparable 
ways’. Names, prepositions, conjunctions and even syntax have totally 
different senses in different disciplines: even the word ‘therefore’ 18 
supposed to acquire a completely new meaning when it moves from one 
form of thought to another. 


In a further litany of triplets, Deleuze and Guattari argue that Philosophy 
has 2 monopoly of concepts, while Science deals exclusively in 
propositions, and Arts all about sensations. Philosophy with its concepts 
is said to ‘save the infinite’, but Science with its propositions gives up on 
infinity so as to make contact with finitude, while Art has the task of 
constantly ‘creating the finite that restores the infinite’. Each domain has 
to pay the price of its specific freedom, however: Philosophy’s concepts 
can never refer to anything at all; the propositions of Science refer outside 
themselves, but not within; and Art is pure solipsistic self-reference—‘a 
being of sensation and nothing else: it exists in itself.’ 


Some readers will find these negations fresh and exhilarating; others, stale 
and exasperating; but it is hard to see why anyone should actually believe 
them. If common sense had the nerve to raise its voice, 1t might point out 
that Philosophy, Science and Art always seem to speak much the same 
languages, which is hard to explain if they use them in totally different 
ways. It might add, in its prosaic way, that they could hardly be said to be 
using language differently if their usages were really incomparable. And 
anyway, how could concepts mean anything except in propositions, or 
propositions except as a function of the concepts they contain? And how 
could either of them have any content if they had no contact with 
sensations? 


Deleuze and Guattari would shrug off such plebeian complaints, of 
course. They issue from ‘logic’, and logic, they assert, has a simply 
‘infantile’ idea of philosophy. Logic is always comically defeated ‘by the 
insignificance of the cases on which it thrives’, so it is destined to remain 
‘impoverished and puerile’ for ever. And logic 1s envious too, and Frege 
and Russell, when they applied the mathematical concept of functions to 
the logical analysis of propositions, were apparently motivated by ‘a real 
hatred of philosophy’. To Deleuze and Guattari, 1t is obvious that logic 
cannot even understand itself, since, self-confessedly, it is about 
propositions or sentences, and ‘sentences have no self-reference, as the 
paradox “‘T lie” shows.’ 


It may be infantile to say so, but Deleuze and Guattari sometimes speak 
with a confidence that exceeds their authority; and this is one such 
occasion: anyone can see, surely, that paradoxes like that of the liar, far 
from demonstrating that sentences cannot refer to themselves, actually 
prove that they do. (They could not be paradoxical otherwise.) With such 
violent inaccuracies being snorted by flailing adults, the intellectual 
credit-rating of infantile logicians starts to seem quite desirable. 
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But Deleuze and Guattari are Nietzschean enough not to mind peopling 
their philosophy with disagreeable and discreditable personalities. Their 
triptych of Philosophy, Art and Science obviously reflects the classical 
triangle of the Good, the Beautiful and the True, but it also makes a 
significant departure from ıt, by coolly obliterating Ethics and replacing it 
with Philosophy. “There is no other ethic,’ Deleuze and Guattari tell us, 
‘than the awor fati of philosophy.’ That is to say, they elevate their own 
wilfully eccentric line in philosophical taste to the status classically 
assigned to the universal human capacity for ethical action—a presump- 
tion of some arrogance, one might have thought. 


On the other hand, they are not so arrogant as to claim that their three- 
way division of thought is exhaustive, or that ıt has any transcendental 
necessity. It functions, rather, to give symmetry to their rhetorical design: 
Philosophy in its glory, flanked by Science on one hand and Art on the 
other. (Deleuze and Guattari often sound more like Catholic dogmatics 
than the pagan free-spirits they would like to be.) Logic and Phenomeno- 
logy—which other observers might regard as the main achievements of 
twentieth-century philosophy—can then be presented as sly agents of 
Science and Art, resentfully scheming to bring Philosophy down to their 
own level. During the long Good Friday of the twentieth century, the 
philosophical concept has been despised by scientistic logicians, and 
rejected by phenomenological aesthetes. Together they have murdered 
the concept, and it has been ‘killed twice over’. But now ıt can be ‘reborn’, 
outside the body of discourse. The concept is ‘born again from its ashes’, 
and Philosophy can ‘show itself for itself at last, transfigured into a 
redemptive weightlessness, where ‘it belongs to no discursive system and 
has no reference at all.’ 


Deleuze and Guattari’s apocalyptic rhetoric about the splendour of 
philosophy may or may not be attractive; but there is certainly nothing in 
their argument to justify it. Since their three-way scheme of Philosophy, 
Science and Art is not meant to be exhaustive, there may for all they say or 
know be further disciplines in the offing, with the power to embrace them 
all and trace their interconnections—and in that case the idea of the 
splendid isolation of philosophy would be exposed as just another 
arbitrary dogma. And Deleuze and Guattari’s position is not only 
unsupported; it is also heroically incoherent. For if they are right in 
defining Philosophy as the creation of concepts which do not refer to 
anything, then they cannot possibly be justified in applying their own 
philosophical concepts to Science and Art, or using them to scoff at Logic 
and Phenomenology, or even, for that matter, to praise Philosophy. 


But if the argument is weak, the attitude is strong. The elderly Deleuze 
and Guattari are in a state of reaction against modernity, or what they call 
‘universal capitalism’. Modern philosophy, they think, has sold its 
birthnght for the trivialities of ‘discussion’, from which ‘every noble soul’ 
must shrink away in horror. Creationless historians and mild interpreters 
are, they say, ‘the bane of philosophy’, and our ever-growing influence 
has reduced philosophy to a state of timid mediocrity, either logical or 
phenomenological, as it dives for cover in the shadows of Science or Art. 
But this 1s not Philosophy at all, for Deleuze and Guattari. Philosophy ‘is 
not contemplation, reflection or communication’, they say, and when it 
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comes to the creation of concepts, ‘conversation is always superfluous’. 
Philosophy is defined, for them, by its exquisite ‘horror of discussion’, 
and whenever such a thing is proposed, it will stalk away to ‘cast its coded 
dice at another table’. 


A book which sneers at contemplation, reflection, communication and 
conversation can of course win a facile victory over its readers. We may 
well have found Deleuze and Guattari’s discussions of the ecstasies of 
philosophical taste sufficiently illuminating to be worthy of contem- 
plation and communication, or reflection and conversation; but what are 
we to do when we find ourselves rebuffed and insulted, in the second half 
of the book, by such a sulky parade of haughty assertiveness? 


In their introduction, Deleuze and Guattari gravely explain that it was the 
desecration of philosophy by ‘ever more insolent rivals’ that made them 
embark on this final philosophical fling. Their patience broke, they say, 
when the mass media started laying their hands on philosophy’s most 
special virtue, by taking liberties with the word cossspt itself. Marketing 
executives took to calling themselves conceptexrs, and—this was ‘the final 
humiliation’—an information-technology company started trading 
under the name Concept. (The merciful translators protect English 
sensibilities from the outrage by translating the phrase into anodyne 
nonsense—‘a society of information services and engineering’.) One 
might have hoped that Deleuze and Guattari would have the dignity and 
magnanimity to ignore this insult—in fact, given their doctrine that 
words cannot have the same meaning in different disciplines, they really 
ought not to have noticed it at all. But as far as they were concerned, the 
money-changers had entered the temple, poking grubby fingers into 
philosophical concepts as if they were just ‘products for sale’—like ‘a 
packet of noodles’, indeed. Their distress 1s palpable, and we can only feel 
sorry for them. But it was a bad occasion for a book—a good book, no 
doubt, but a sad and sentimental one too, in which the terrible twins 
revealed themselves, at last, as a terrible pair of snobs. 


John E. Roemer 


An Anti-Hayekian Manifesto 


+ 


Whither Socialism? poses as an attack on the possibility of market socialism. ¥®^ 
But that pose is superficial. The central object of Stiglitz’s attack is the 
conventional general equilibrium model of twentieth-century economic 
theory, fathered by the French economist Léon Walras in the late nineteenth 
century, and brought to term by Kenneth Arrow and Gérard Debreu, with 
their proof of the existence of a ‘Walrasian equilibrium’ in an abstract 
mathematical model of a private-ownership economy, in 1954. The Arrow— 
Debreu model provides a rigorous foundation for three important views 
regarding capitalist economies (ones where ownership of resources and firms 
is private, and economic activity is market-directed): first, that it is possible for 
markets to engender a general economic equilibrium, a set of trades between 
economic actors in which every firm demands resources and labour and sells+ 
outputs in a profit-maximizing fashion, subject to its technological 
constraints, and every consumer purchases goods and supplies labour and 
other resoutces to firms in that way which maximizes her utility, subject to 
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her budget constraint—that she. purchase goods whose value, at market 
prices, does not exceed the value of the resources and labour she 1s willing 
to sell. This set of trades is an equilibrium in the sense that no demand (by 
a firm or consumer) goes unfulfilled and no supply (of a resource or 
- commodity) goes unpurchased. The second claim, known as the First 
Welfare Theorem (FWT), is that such equilibria provide Pareto-optimal 
allocations, which means that there exists no alternative allocation of 
resources and goods in the economy, given its technological knowledge 
and the preferences of its members, that would make every individual 
better off (in terms of the preferences that define the utility that he 
_maximuzes in the equilibrium). Pareto optimality is blind to issues of 
distribution; it is a weak requirement of social welfare in the sense that the 
test for an allocation’s Pareto optimality is whether another allocation 
exists which makes eseryose better off—even-those who are rich in the 
allocation in question. Consequently, someone concerned with eliminat- 
ing poverty, or with some degree of equality of outcome, must also ask 
about the market’s potential for redistribution. The third claim, known as 
the Second Welfare Theorem (swr), 1s that asy Pareto-optimal outcome 
for an economic environment can be achieved as a market equilibrium 
with respect to some initial private distribution of resources and firm 
ownership. The popular corollary of the swr is that capitalism should not 
be the enemy of the egalitarian, for any desirable final allocation of 
resources and commodities requires ‘only’ a redistribution of private 
ownership rights in the means of production (including, possibly, rights 
' in the income from labour). - 8 


The Effects of Uncertainty 


These three claims form the theoretical basis of the view that a private- 
ownership market economy is an economic device sufficient to realize the 
goals of any rational humanitarian. There 1s, furthermore, an irony: in a 
general competitive market equilibrium, each economic actor is con- 
cerned only with itself. Firms need not try to do their best for society, they 
need simply behave so as to maximize the wealth of their shareholders, 
and no consumer need worry about what others need, he may simply act 
to maximize his own preferences, subject to his economic (budget) and 
technological (labour supply) constraints. Social efficiency, in the 
Paretian sense, is the consequence of the pursuit of individual 
self-interest. 


Stiglitz’s book is a sustained attack on all three claims of the Walrasian 
world-view, but mainly on the second and third claims, the two welfare 
theorems. He argues that market equilibria of private-ownership 
economies are not Pareto-optimal (against the Fwr), even in a ‘second- 
best’ sense, and that efficiency (i.e. Pareto optimality) cannot be separated 
from distribution, contra the claim of the swr. He does not argue that the 
theorems of Arrow and Debreu are false, but rather that the hypotheses of 
those theorems do not describe real-world capitalist economies. Hence, 
the theorems are inapplicable. 


a 


" Joseph Stiglitz, Whsther Socialism?, MIT Press, London 1994, £26 95. I thank 
Fred Block for his comments on an earlier draft of this review. 
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The essential reality which the Walrasian tradition ignores, according to 
Stiglitz, consists in the uncertainty which pervades economic activity: 
when firms hire workers, they are uncertain what kind of labour they will 
get; when they write contracts with other firms for the future delivery of 
resources and commodities, they are uncertain about how well their 
expectations for delivery of goods of a certain quality will be fulfilled; 
when firms plan large investments, they are uncertain about future states 
of the economy, in particular, for the demand of their output; when banks 
lend to borrowers, they are uncertain as to whether they will be repaid; 
when individuals make long-range plans, they are uncertain about the 
future. The reality of uncertainty, Stiglitz argues in great detail, vitiates 
the hypotheses of the two welfare theorems. 


But why should this constitute an attack on market socialism? Because, 
Stiglitz says, the Lange—Lerner model of market socialism, constructed ın 
the 1930s, was based on the Walrasian world-view. In essence, Lange and 
Lerner put too much faith in markets and prices—they were too 
‘neoclassical’, They believed that social planners could bring about 
efficient and equitable allocations of resources by asking firm managers to 
respond to price signals, initiated by the centre. They believed, in 
particular, that prices carried all the information necessary to direct 
economic agents to a Pareto-optimal allocation of resources. But the 
consequence of the incompleteness and asymmetry of information in real 
economic environments, Stiglitz argues, is that actual economic agents 
must use all kinds of non-price information. The claim that actual 
capitalist economies can arrive at Pareto-optimal allocations when 
economic actors simply respond optimally to prices is wrong, and 
likewise is the claim that socialist firm managers can engender an efficient 
resource allocation by responding to price signals from Lange’s central 
planning bureau. Stiglitz’s criticism of the Walrasian world-view is 
Hayekian: what economic actors really do in a market economy is much 
more complex than what they are postulated to do in the Arrow—Debreu 
or Walrasian model. They evaluate all kinds of information which cannot 
conceivably be communicated to central planners about the complex 
specifics of their micro-environments, including their perceptions of 
demands or potential demands of consumers, of the quality of the 
available labour, and of the reputations of suppliers with whom they must 
deal. Planners cannot possibly capture the correct response of a firm 
manager to this informationally incomplete and complex environment by 
instructing him to maximize profits against some postulated set of prices, 
or more generally to choose that level of output which equates marginal 
cost to price. 


But Stiglitz’s own response to this informationally complex reality is far 
from Hayek’s. While Hayek argued that the best thing a government 
could do was to disappear from the economic scene, letting the economy 
evolve in a ‘natural’ (laissez-faire) manner, Stiglitz argues that there is no 
reason to believe that laissez-faire will engender static or dynamic 
efficiency or equality. There are many reasons why government can repair 
‘market failures’ of various kinds, that is, failures of the market to perform 
as it is ‘supposed to’, according to the two welfare theorems. The difficult 
task is to find the optimal mix between government and private economic 
activity. 
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The Lange Model of Market Socialism! 


Because Stiglitz’s conception of market socialism is the now half-century 
old proposal of Oskar Lange, we must briefly review that model. A still 
earlier view of market socialism had presumed that the government knew 
all the technological blueprints in the economy, as well as the preferences 
(‘needs’) of all consumers. The centre could then arrange initial 
endowments among citizens in a desirable (equal, let us say) fashion, 
calculate the (Walrasian) equilibrium prices for the equilibrium it desired, 
announce prices, and allow consumers and firms to pursue their self- 
interest: the desired allocation would be achieved without further 
intervention from the centre. The main criticism of this proposal, at the 
time, was that the government would have to be omniscient to carry out 
this calculation: how was it to learn the technologies of all firms and the 
preferences of all consumers? 


Lange proposed a method that apparently required much less knowledge 
at the centre. First, the government arranged initial endowments of 
citizens in an egalitarian manner—each household would receive a 
fraction of the profits of each firm in proportion to its (household) size, 
for instance. (He called this the social dividend.) The centre would 
announce a candidate vector of prices to the firms, asking each firm 
manager to report how much of its good it would produce, were it to 
equate the marginal cost of producing an extra unit of output to the price 
of output. The centre would then sum up, and see which goods were in 
excess supply (at this candidate price vector) and which in excess demand, 
at the firm level. It would then readjust prices accordingly (lowering the 
prices of goods in excess supply, etc.), and ask the firms again to respond. 
This process of adjustment would, Lange conjectured, converge to an 
equilibrium set of prices in several iterations. Those prices would then be 
announced publicly; markets. would clear for all industrial inputs, by 
construction of the prices. There is, however, no guarantee that the 
markets for consumer goods would clear, a point Lange seemed unaware 
of—for those prices, being the prices of outputs of firms, would have 
already been set, but consumer demands were not considered in the 
original price-setting process. è 


One can also ask, if the purpose of the price-iteration procedure 
conducted by the central planning bureau was simply to find prices that 
would clear the markets for inter-firm trade, then why not let the market 
set those prices directly, 1f one believes as Lange did that markets will find 
market-clearing prices? Lange’s answer to this is one that may sound 
quaint today. He believed that large social costs were sustained during the 
processs of price equilibration in actual market economies: the ‘virtual’ 
price iteration conducted by the central planning bureau would save the 
economy those costs. Thus, he believed that the centre could find the 
equilibrium prices faster than the market. 





’ For an enlightening intellectual history of market socialism, the reader should 
consult R. Blackburn, ‘Fin de siècle: Socialism After the Crash’, NLR 185 
(January-February 1991). A shorter history 1s available in W. Brus, ‘Market 
Soctalism’, Palgrave Dictionary of Economics, London 1991. 
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One might further ask: What is the scope for government direction of the 
final allocation in the Lange model, aside from the distribution of initial 
property rights among citizens in an egalitarian fashion? After all, Lange’s 
procedure (aside from the error of not worrying about market-cleanng in 
the markets for final consumer goods) was supposed to find the market 
equilibnum that, presumably, real markets would find, if somewhat more 
slowly (according to Lange). From our reading of the Lange proposal, 
Joaquim Silvestre and J? think the other allocation goal of the centre was 
to alter the composition of output between investment and consumption 
goods from what it would have been without intervention. This it would 
do by setting interest rates, which would influence the demand for 
investment goods by firms. 


Thus, in our reading, the Lange model of market socialism has the 
following features: 1) the distribution of consumer goods would be 
altered from a typically capitalist distribution by redistributing dividends 
of firms in a quite egalitarian manner among citizens; 2) prices of 
industrial outputs and inputs would be set by the central planning bureau 
so as to clear the markets on which the inter-firm trade was conducted; 3) 
the composition of output between consumption and investment goods 
. would be altered by central setting of interest rates at which firms borrow. 
That manipulation of prices (including wages and interest rates) would 
suffice to bring about a desired allocation of resources and commodities 18 
the Walrasian view that Stiglitz attacks. From the perspective of the 
19308, the Lange proposal was innovative because it did not require the 
. centre’s omniscience; the desirable equilibrium would be found without 
the centre’s having to know anything about firms’ technologies. 


Market Failures 


The most extensive part of Stiglitz’s book is the discussion of the myriad 
reasons that price information is not sufficient to direct economic actors 
to bring about a desirable allocation of resources. Hence, as Pve said, 
follows Stiglitz’s attack on the Lange model. Much of the book is devoted 
to discussing what methods and institutions capitalism uses to carry out 
economic activity when prices are not sufficient. The difference between 
Hayek and Stiglitz is that Hayek believed these institutions have, through 
selective adaptation, evolved to be optimal for the task, whereas Stiglitz 
believes no such presumption is justified. In particular, Stiglitz believes 
there is substantial role for government intervention in the economy. 


There are several classical reasons that markets will not function to bring 
about Pareto-efficient allocations—classical, in the sense that these 
reasons were appreciated 2 century ago. These consist in the presence of 
public goods, public bads, and externalities. A public good or bad is one 
which is consumed by many individuals if it is consumed by any, such as 
national defence or polluted air. Government intervention has long been 
justified to alter (increase or decrease) the amounts of these goods/bads, 
either through the imposition of ‘Pigouvian’ taxes or subsidies, or 





2 J.E. Roemer and J. Silvestre, ‘Investment Policy and Market Socialism’, in P.K. 
Bardhan and J.E. Roemer, eds, Market Socialism: The Current Debats, New York 
1993. 
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through direct regulation. The non-classical reasons consist in the 
following interrelated characteristics of complex economies: principa- 
agent problems, the presence of asymmetric information, and the 
incompleteness of the set of markets. 


Let us take, first, the incompleteness of the set of markets. For the rwT to 
hold, there must be markets upon which are traded all the commodities 
that consumers desire. In a world of pervasive uncertainty, one 
commodity that consumers importantly desire is insurance. I would like 
to be able to purchase today insurance that will pay me off if, in the future, 
my house burns down. Here, there 1s no problem: such a market exists. 
However, a college student might also desire to purchase insurance 
against the possibility that she will not be able to find a job upon 
graduation. There is, so far as I know, no such insurance market. There 
are two reasons for this lack, known technically as moral hazard and 
adverse selection. Moral hazard is the danger that if the college student 
could purchase such insurance, she might try less hard—or not at all—to 
find a job upon graduation. Adverse selection occurs when only those 
who are most at risk of not being able to find jobs would purchase such 
insurance. Both of these phenomena inhibit insurance companies from 
offering their services. The adverse selection problem can be solved by 
requiring such insurance to be compulsory—everyone must purchase 
it—but that requires government intervention; the moral hazard problem 
could be solved if the insurance company knew everything the insured 
did, but it cannot monitor the insured that well. Perhaps, then, it would be 
possible to introduce such insurance, but only with costly state 
intervention. Because, in a laissez-faire market economy, such markets 
don’t exist, the Fw is inapplicable. i 


Tt is also the case that asymmetric information may cause markets, when 
they exist, not to clear—thus, a Walras—Arrow—Debreu equilibrium 1s 
not achieved in the actual economy, and so again the Fwr is inapplicable. 
The most well-known example of a non-clearing market is the labour 
market: mass unemployment is a situation in which many individuals are 
offering, unsuccessfully, to sell labour-power for a wage at which others 
are hired. Traditionally, this non-cleanng market has been attributed to 
the unwillingness of the labour unions to allow wages to fall. But there are 
also several ‘modern’ reasons, having to do with information, explaining 
why, even in the absence of unions, labour markets might not clear. 


The relation between employer and employee is one of principal and 
agent. The principal wants a certain job performed, which she must 
delegate to an agent, whom she cannot perfectly monitor. The agent has 
objectives different from the principal’s (for instance, not to perform 
work at a stressful rate). In this situation, it may be optimal for the 
principal to offer a wage greater than the market-clearing wage: for this 
would give the agent a reason to want to keep the job, and hence to work 
hard, so as to assure not being caught shirking. (If the wage were market- 
clearing, presumably a dismissed worker could instantly find another job 
at the same wage.) Thus, payment of a wage above the market-clearing 
level can increase the ‘efficiency’ of the worker: such wages have come to 
be known as efficiency wages. (Henry Ford is said to have said that the 
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best cost-cutting move he ever made was to pay his assembly-line workers 
$5 aday, an extremely generous wage at the time.) 


A second example of a non-clearing price in a market economy is the 
Interest rate at which individuals or firms can borrow. It 1s well-known 
that loan markets do not generally clear: there are would-be borrowers 
who are prepared to pay the going interest rate who cannot find lenders, 
yet the interest rate does not rise to clear the market. The reason for this is 
that lenders are uncertain about the trustworthiness of borrowers. 
Raising the interest rate to clear the market for loans may, in fact, draw 
unworthy borrowers into the market: I may borrow funds at an 
exorbitantly high rate, and then invest them in a very risky project with 
small probability of a high payoff. If Pm lucky and the project succeeds, I 
can pay off the loan with interest; if, as is more likely, the project fails, the 
lender receives back neither principal nor interest. (Loans at large interest 
rates are made in capitalist economies, but only by lenders who are willing 
to afflict bodily harm upon recalcitrant borrowers.) Thus, rather than 
raising interest rates to clear the market for loans, lenders tend to keep 
interest rates lower, and try to screen borrowers, which they can only do 


imperfectly. 


The generic problem in these two examples is that many—perhaps 
most—important trades in an economy involve the exchange of a 
resource today against the expected return of some resource in the future. 
In, the interval between the two half-trades, one party must undertake 
actions that the other cannot easily observe or monitor. Prices do not 
suffice to monitor these transactions, or properly to eliminate undepend- 
able traders. Reputations (non-price information) and collateral become 
important. (If a borrower puts up some resources of his own that he will 
lose should he default, it 1s less likely that he will engage in foolishly risky 
investment activities.) Not being able to participate in a market unless you 
have certain other characteristics (a good reputation, collateral) is a 
phenomenon not captured in the Walrasian model. 


Thus, Stiglitz’s criticism of the claim that markets engender Pareto- 
efficient outcomes is, broadly speaking, two-fold: first, the premisses of 
the Fwr do not hold (the set of markets is incomplete), and second, the 
‘equilibrium’ of an actual market economy is not the same thing as the 
equilibrium in the general-equilibrium Walrasian model (where prices 
clear all markets) of the rwr. 


Critique of the Second Welfare Theorem 


The swr is interpreted as saying that the question of efficiency (i.e. Pareto 
optimality) can be neatly separated from the question of distribution. Asy 
Pareto-efiicient allocation is the Walrasian equilibrium associated with 
some initial distribution of property rights in assets (labour, firms, other 
production inputs, and consumption goods). Stiglitz takes the swr as an 
ideological foundation of market socialism, for ıt says that ‘all’ the state 
must do is arrange initial property rights, and after that, markets will 
suffice to bring about any desired allocation. (The most desired allocation 
must be Pareto-optimal, under a welfarist philosophy. A welfarist should 
always want a resource allocation with the property that no other 
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allocation exists that could improve everyone’s welfare. This is not to be 
confused with the false converse, that any Pareto-optimal allocation is 
desirable.) 


Now there are some well-known criticisms of the applicability of the swr 
to real market economies. If the government were to carry outa massive 
redistribution of property rights, it would have to convince citizens that 

this was a once-only redistribution. For if it does not, wouldn’t 
“individuals fear investing their resources ın projects that might make 

them fabulously wealthy, hence the object of a second state expropriation? 
It is difficult, if not impossible, for the state to commit itself to make a 
once-only redistribution. Second, the distribution of property rights 
required to bring about, through markets, the desired final allocation may 
well require not just distributing firm ownership in an egalitarian way, 
but also giving partial ownership of the labour of highly skilled 
individuals to less skilled individuals. In particular, if you can produce 
computer software that sells at a high price, but detest doing so, and if I 
own half of your labour endowment, then I have a claim against you (in 
’ money) that will force you to write software, although you would much 
prefer to write unpublished poetry. Ronald Dworkin has called this the 
‘slavery of the talented’. Perhaps what you’d really like to do is write 
software for a year, and then write poetry for five, living off the proceeds. 
But you wouldn’t be able to do that if I owned half of your labour, for 
once’ you reveal that you have the software-writing talent, I can insist 


upon your coming up with the money every year. 


Stiglitz, however, concentrates on less morally dramatic problems having 
to do-with the applicability of the swr . Because of princi t 
problems, the alteration of property rights may alter the degree of 
` efficiency of an’economy—thus, contra the swt, efficiency and distribution 
are not separable. Consider a sharecroppes (agent), who receives one-half 
‘of the crop, while the landlord (principal) receives the rest. If the land 
were transferred to the sharecropper, he might work much harder than 
before, might take better care of the land, invest ın conservation, etc. 
Thus, different property rights cannot just engender a different 
distribution of a fixed pie, but can affect the size of the pie. Or consider a 

_ reliable small peasant who cannot borrow funds to purchase a tractor for 
his farm (the land he owns is insufficient collateral for a lender who does 
not know the farmer’s reputation). If some land-were transferred to him 
. from a large landowner’s estate, he would be able to borrow to purchase 

. . the tractor, and arguably produce more on that land than did the 
‘sharecroppers who formerly tended ıt for the estate owner. Thus, 
redistribution again increases the amount of output. These two cases 
argue for ‘egalitarian’ redistribution. But there are cases when egalitarian 
redistributions can, arguably, decrease output. Consider a large corpor- 
ation, with highly concentrated ownership. A few shareholders each own 
10 per cent of the shares; they have an incentive to engage in costly 
_ monitoring of management, for the cost of that monitoring may be far 
less than they stand to gain by improving management’s decisions, Now 
-suppose shares are redistributed in an egalitarian manner among the 
citizenry..Each citizen now owns 0.00001 per cent of the firm. No citizen 
- has the incentive to monitor the management now, for the costs to her of 
doing so exceed what expected gain she would garner. Indeed, even 
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organizing a group of shareholders to pool funds and monitor 
management may not be an economically justified activity. Thus, the 
corporation may become less productive with an egalitarian redistribu- 
tion of shares. 


None of these problems exist in the Walrasian model. There is a complete 
set of markets, so the landowner can write a contract with the tenant in 
which the latter’s income is contingent on exactly how well he tends the 
land. The ‘state of the world’ in which output 1s low because rainfall was 
sparse can be distinguished from the state in which output is low because, 
last year, the tenant did not bother to fertilize as he should have. 
Enforcing the contract is costless. The shareholders of a corporation can 
write a management contract in which management 1s paid exactly 
according to how hard tt works, and enforcing that contract is costless. 


The Implications for Market Socialism 


Space prevents me from giving a complete account of Stiglitz’s mch 
discussion of the problems due to asymmetric information in market 
economies: the analysis of these problems is, indeed, the central 
contribution of Stiglitz’s distinguished career. It is useful, at this point, to 
pose two questions: 1) Granted that real market economies are not 
perfectly described by the Walrasian model, is the approximation (of 
reality by the model) nevertheless good enough to permit one to use the 
lessons of the model to design a version of market socialism? 2) Granted 
that real market economies are characterized by an incomplete set of 
markets, asymmetric information, and incomplete contracts, only 
enforceable at considerable cost, can a version of market socialism 
nevertheless be designed which works at approximately the level of 
efficiency of a modem capitalist economy, but in which the distribution of 
income/resources is considerably more egalitarian than ıt 1s under 
capitalism? Stiglitz’s answer to the first question is decidedly no; the 
answer to the second question depends on how socialism is defined, as I 
will articulate further below. 


I do not pretend to be able to answer either question definitively. With 
respect to the first question, I believe it is prudent to be less negative than 
Stiglitz is. There is an obvious analogy to physics. Newtonian mechanics 
is a complete logically consistent description of the physics of moving 
bodies. Although its premisses are indeed an incorrect description of the 
real universe, they are not so far off as to vitiate entirely the usefulness of 
the theory. The question, let us say, 1s whether the Walrasian model is 
more like Newtonian mechanics or Ptolemaic mechanics. If we look at the 
practice of economists today, we would have to say that, for many 
purposes, the Walrasian model is useful. Governments, for instanace, 
estimate the consequences of changing tax schedules, imposing invest- 
ment credits, changing unemployment benefits, and many other import- 
` ant policy interventions using the Walrasian model. Large (Walrasian) 
general equilibrium models are used to calculate the changes in prices, 
employment, and income that will result from changes in tariffs (NAFTA, 
for instance). At present we have no substitute for the Walrasian model: 
there is, that is to say, no Einsteinian model which would enable the 
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economist to study the effects on employment and income from policy 
changes, taking account of the Stiglitzian criticisms. At present, 
Stiglitzian insights enable one to analyse what will happen ın a few 
markets, but the Walrasian model gives us an answer when we model the 
economy as one with, let us say, a hundred thousand markets. Stiglitz 
might respond that the completeness and consistency of the Walrasian 
model are false virtues: what’s the use of getting 2 precise answer to an 
irrelevant question? Policy-oriented economists sull use the Walrasian 
model as their main tool, and although that model is incapable of 
predicting some extremely important economic phenomena, such as the 
Savings and Loan crisis that occurred in the us several years ago, it seems 
to do well in predicting many important and less chaotic events (such as 
the change in employment due to a decrease in tariffs). Although Stiglitz 
writes that interest rates are only a trivial determinant of the volume of 
investment—most investment decisions, he writes, are based on non- 
interest-rate information—the us Federal Reserve still uses interest-rate 
intervention as its main tool to warm up or cool down the economy. 


To sum up, I am not convinced that Stiglitz’s criticisms of the Walrasian 
model indeed vitiate the possibilities for using it as a guide to policy 
formation in capitalist economies. More to the present point, and by 
extension, I believe the Walrasian model can be used as a tool to explore 
the income-distributional consequences of market-socialist proposals. 
What must be added is that for a market-socialist proposal to be viable, 
careful attention must be paid to set up institutions that are ‘incentive 
compatible’, in the senses that Stiglitz discusses: account must be taken of 
the multitude of ‘market failures’ that will arise because of principal- 
agent relationships, asymmetric information, and missing markets. 
Granted that, because an actual market-socialist economy would suffer 
from market failures, one cannot claim that its equilibrium would be 
Pareto-efficient. But the salient question is, rather, can one create an 
economy that 1s ebost as efficient as capitalism, yet has qualitatively better 
distributional properties? This 1s, indeed, the second question enumer- 
ated above. 


In the book under review, Stiglitz unfortunately limits the-conception of 
market socialism to the Lange—Lerner model. But that conception is what 
Hayek called, sixty years ago, the ‘third generation’ in the genealogy of 
market-socialist ideas, and there exist today models that I have elsewhere 
called instances of a ‘fifth generation’.3 The salient differences between the 
Lange and fifth-generation models are that the former is based upon using 
a surrogate market (the iteration process conducted by the central 
planning bureau) in an environment in which firms are state-owned, 
while the latter rely upon actual markets in an environment where firms 
are not owned (exclusively) by the state. Thus, because these fifth- 
generation models do not direct all economic activity with prices issued 
by the centre, but allow price formation on actual markets, they are, at 
least by initial presumption, innocent of the main false conception for . 
which Stiglitz attacks the Lange-Lerner model. I shall elaborate further 
below. 
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3 J.E. Roemer, A Fatars fer Sectalism, Verso, London 1994. 


Managing and Monitoring Private Firms 


Lange, and even Hayek, accepted the presumption that state-owned firms 
would be able to recruit managers who were ‘loyal and capable’— 
managers, that 1s, who would carry out to the best of their abilities the 
dictates of the centre. Hayek’s central criticism of Lange’s market 
socialism was that the centre would never be able to give good 
instructions to managers, because it could not possibly know everything 
that was relevant, what Hayek called the particular knowledge of tame and 
place. In Stiglitz’s terminology, only individuals at the plant level could 
possibly know all the relevant economic data—what kinds of goods 
consumers were interested in buying, how to alter existing commodities 
or develop new ones that would satisfy demand, etc. Even Janos Kornai, 
the Hungarian economist who attacks market socialism as a chimera,‘ 
assumes that managers are loyal and capable. What distinguishes Stiglitz 
and most other Western economists today from Lange, Hayek, and 
Korna: is their presumption that managers are self-interested carecrists. 
Thus the state must provide incentives for managers which will induce 
them to satisfy social needs in the process of building their careers. The 
most general scepticism about the possibility of socialism, market or 
otherwise, among Western economists, 1s based: upon the belief that no 
such incentives can be provided unless firms are privately owned by 
shareholders bent upon maximizing profits—more precisely, such an 
ownership form is necessary, but not sufficient, for the creation of good 
firms. 


Stiglitz’s views on this question are quite unconventional within 
contemporary Western economics, and I shall argue that if they are 
correct, they indeed bolster arguments for the possibility of market 
socialism, though not of the Langean variety. Before getting into details, I 
should say that I think the problem at hand—how to give the proper 
incentives to firm managers—is the key problem for market (or any) 
socialism. Alternatively put, I do not think one should base a blueprint for 
socialism on the possibility of being able to pick a cohort of selfless and 
socially minded managers to run firms. (Even worker-owned firms must 
have managers, if they are of appreciable size.) Any feasible socialism in 
the foreseeable future, I think, must design its institutions so that they can 
be run well by people without supernatural characteristics—people, in 
particular, who spend a good deal of time thinking about themselves, and 
not the revolution. 


Consider, by way of example, the issue of pollution in the former 
Communist countries. It may have been that frm managers were loyal 
and capable, and disliked industrial pollution. But would it have been 
rational for a particular firm manager to introduce costly pollution- 
control devices? After all, the difference his firm would make in the total 
amount of pollution would be virtually unnoticeable. And incurring extra 
costs would not have improved his reputation, in the supervising 
ministry, for being an efficient producer. Those ministers, in tum, 
although they personally may have disliked pollution, arguably would 





4 J. Kornai, Market Socialism Revisited’, in P.K. Bardhan and J.E. Roemer, eds, 
Market Sectalsm. 
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have enjoyed no career benefits from insisting their firms be green. There 
probably were such free-rider problems all the way up the chain of 
command in altering the pollution-intensive production methods. At the 
very top, no popular mechanism existed for changing the leadership of 
the party. Infact, the central committee may have justified its brown 
policies by considering the trade-off between investing in a clean 
environment and providing national defence at the levels thought to be 
necessary. 


The ‘separation of ownership from control’, to use the classic phrase of 

“Berle and Means, is a fact of any large corporation, be it publicly or 
privately owned. The management team 1s not the same set of individuals 
as the owners of the corporation. Essentially three methods, in capitalist 
economies, have evolved to solve the principal-agent problem thus 
inherent in firm management, that the goals of managers and owners are 
not the same. Owners are interested in the long-run viability and vigour 
of the firm, managers are typically interested in their careers and income. 
It is not a simple matter for owners to design salary schemes which reward 
managers for taking actions which will further the long-run viability and 
vigour of the firm, for owners cannot observe exactly what managers do, 
and what alternatives are open to them at any decision juncture. 


The three methods are family or tightly-held control, the threat and 
occasional act of takeovers via the stock market, and the monitoring of 
management by other large organizations, such as banks or pension 
funds. Under the first method, firms do not become corporations—they 
remain owned by a small circle of individuals, who manage the firm 

' personally or monitor the management very closely. This solution cannot 
be a general one: most firms become publicly held because the original 
owners do not themselves possess the wealth to expand the firm. The 
takeover method is used to discipline management chiefly in the us and 
ux. Ifa firm is being poorly run, its shareholders will start to sell stock; the 
price of the stock will fall, making the firm an attractive takeover target 
for another large firm which would purchase it at a discount on its ‘true’ 
value and install a new management team, who would again increase the 
value of the stock by good management. The ‘raider’ then enjoys a large 
capital gain. In the third method, employed chiefly in Germany and 
Japan, banks which are closely connected to the firm through credit 
relations, and perhaps even stock ownership, actively monitor the 
management. Although stock markets exist, takeovers essentially never 
occur: indeed the banks prevent such takeovers, 1f necessary. Managers 
are replaced if the banks (and other institutions represented on the board 
of directors) cannot teach them to run the firm properly. 


Stiglitz is very critical of the Anglo-American takeover device. He writes 
that, in practice, firms that take over other firms do not benefit from doing 
so, and he gives several theoretical reasons why this should be so. (For 
instance, if the raiding firm correctly believes it can raise the value of the 
stock, then the current shareholders should not sell stock to it; they 
should hold on and enjoy the capital gain themselves. If there are two 
bidding raiders, a and », then neither should outbid the other: for if a bids 
a price of p, and » contemplates bidding a higher price pt, it must 
consider why a didn’t bid that higher price: does a know something about 
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the firm’s prospects that s doesn’t?) Moreover, he shares Keynes’s view of 
the stock market, that it is 2 gambling casino for the rich, not an effective 
device for raising capital. Suppose a firm offers to create new stock at a 
price of p per share: prospective buyers, for whom tt is not economically 
rational to learn a great deal about the firm’s prospects, would initially 
believe that p 1s too high a price—for why should the firm, which knows 
more than the prospective buyers about its prospects, not try to sell this 
asset for more than it’s worth? Thus, firms offering new stock must sell it 
at very attractive prices: Stiglitz estumates that firms which sell new equity 
generally undervalue it by a third. For this reason, selling equity is the 
least attractive alternative for a firm; most financing is done with internal 
funds or with bonds—again, the relative unimportance of the stock 
market as a way of allocating capital. Here again, Stiglitz’s fundamental 
point of the importance of non-price information is brought to bear. The 
puce of a firm’s stock ıs just too coarse a statistic for making a prudent 
investment decision. Because of the incompleteness of markets, whether 
it is socially optimal to put capital into a given investment project cannot 
be decided by looking just at the stock price. One must have first-hand 
. information about the particular project, the situation ın the industry, and 
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Banks are better situated to have such knowledge. A bank which has a 
large interest in a firm, either through owning its stock or lending it 
funds, has the resources (and incentive) to study in depth project 
proposals by the firm. This is, essentially, the Japanese system, where a 
‘main bank’ operates as the key lending institution for a group of firms. 
The bank not only lends to the firms ın its group, but also arranges 
consortia, assembled from other banks, for such operations. To arrange 
loans at favourable interest rates, the main bank must have a good 
reputation as a project assessor; ıt must monitor the firms in its group 
effectively, for the main bank will not easily be forgiven (by other lending 
institutions) if one of its family of firms defaults on loans. Stiglitz 
recommends a system of bank monitoring for the emerging capitalist 
economies of Eastern Europe, rather than a takeover/stock-market 
mechanism. 


I said earlier that Stiglitz’s views on the monitoring of firm management 
could bolster an argument for market socialism, by which I meant that, if 
` the stock market and private ownership of firms are unnecessary devices 
to create efficient firms and capital allocation, then an economy without 
private ownership could also solve the firm-monitoring problem. If 
banks can successfully monitor firms in Japan and Germany, could they 
not do so in an economy with no private ownership of firms? I shall return 
to this topic below. 


State-Owned Firms 


Stiglitz’s view of state-owned firms has considerably more nuance than 
the typical view among economists. On the one hand, as I’ve discussed, he 
18 less enthusiastic than is typical about capitalism’s ability to solve agency 
- problems within the firm by invoking the interests of private share- 
holders. On the other hand, he is less critical of state-owned firms than 
most. The two principal problems in constructing efficient state-owned 
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firms are the frequent lack of competition for such firms, and the 
impossibility of government commitment to ‘rational’ economic policies 
concerning the firm. 


The first problem, competition, exists because frequently firms become 
state-owned (in capitalist economies) precisely because they are monopo- 
lies. Monopolies, it is well-known, are socially inefficient (providing the 
wrong level of output at the wrong price), as well as, perhaps, 
technologically inefficient (not having the spur of competition to induce 
innovation and keep costs down). Nationalizing a monopoly 1s some- 
times an attractive alternative to regulating it. Asa state-owned firm, the 
monopoly is still vulnerable to the second problem at least. For example, 
although it may not control the price of its output, the wage it pays may be 
too high. State monopolies often become the effective property of their 
workers, who redirect what should be a social surplus into a personal 
surplus, through setting high wages. The government, in tum, will 
finance the deficit the firm may run, rather than take on a large group of 
workers: this is an instance of the ‘soft budget constraint’. Setting hard 
budget constraints for a public firm is politically: difficult: it means 
allowing the firm to go bankrupt if it cannot pay its creditors. The 
government is open to attack by voters, who rightly point out that it 
could have saved the jobs of the firms’ workers. But without a credible 
hard budget constraint, it is difficult to induce the firm’s management to 
expend the energy necessary to contain costs, and wages in particular. 


Of course, the soft budget constraint also exists for private firms in 
capitalist economies. A large firm, at least, knows that with high 
probability the government will bail it out, should it fail (¢.g. Chrysler). 
Indeed, Chapter 11 of the us bankruptcy code provides a legal method for 
softening the budget constraint of a firm which, although failing at one 
instant ın time, may have good prospects in the future. The difference 
between state-owned and private firms is that the cost of employing the 
soft-budget constraint is larger for the latter. 


Now a socialist might respond that there is nothing wrong in paying high 
wages to workers in state firms, and bailing out state firms that operate 
inefficiently in order to preserve jobs. The response to this view is that 
such practices entail an inequitable and inefficient use of the social surplus: 
inequitable, because what the wage workers in public firms are able to 
command will depend on the industry, and inefficient, because the soft- 
budget constraint will lead to wasteful use of labour and equipment. To 
put the point extremely, ıt is inefficient to allow workers to take their 
leisure time on the job, where they are tying up costly machines which 
could be put to better use. If workers need larger consumption and more 
leisure time, that should be arranged through an equitable public 
financing of certain commodities, income transfers, and regulation of the 
‘ length of the working day or year, not through decentralized and 

haphazard methods which waste other productive assets in the process. 


The Blueprint for an Economy 


Stiglitz writes: ‘if I were to claim that socialism as an ideology can now be 
officially declared dead, I do not think it would be exaggeration [p. 279].’ 
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But the claim is less damning than it might be, for Stiglitz defines 
socialism as either the Lange model, or, at the other extreme, that system 
popularly called Communism, characterized by administrative (non- 
market) allocation of resources, state-owned firms, and political dictator- 
ship by a single party. The future for socialism, so defined, is an 
uninteresting issue. The interesting question, as I said earlier, ıs whether 
economies can be organized to operate at approximately the level of 
efficiency at which capitalist economies Operate (including their levels of 
innovation) but with significantly more equality of condition. Although 
Stiglitz never faces this question straight on, much of his analysis strongly 
suggests a positive answer. 


One of the most interesting chapters in the book contains the author’s 

` recommendations to the East European countries. He 1s wary of quick 
fixes, such as privatization of firms through vouchers. The key problem, 
of finding management who are able to run firms in a market context, 
cannot be solved by privatization or any magic trick: managers must be 
trained. Privatization is far less important than putting firms in a 
competitive environment, by breaking up large firms and opening 
international markets. Those who are knowledgeable about the industry 
are better equipped to nominate managers for firms than are shareholders. 
Other writers have made the distinction between restructuring and 
privatization: it is restructuring that is desirable, for which privatization is 
neither necessary nor sufficient. Like many other non-left writers, Stiglitz 
admires the Chinese township and village enterprises (TVEs), which are 
essentially local publicly owned firms. One reason for their remarkable 
success is that they operate with hard budget constraints, as their owners, 
local governments, do not have the funds to bail them out. 


Suglitz writes that ‘the former socialist economies are in the perhaps 
unique position of being able to obtain a degree of equality of ownership 
of wealth unsttained, and perhaps unattainable, in other market 
economies’ and ‘they should not lose this Opportunity [p. 265].’ 
Elsewhere he speaks of ‘the myth of the two ways’, i.e. that only 
capitalism and Communism are possible. “The question 1s not whether 
there will be government involvement in economic activity but what that 
tole should be [p. 25 3].’ Stiglitz admires the egalitarian growth experience 
of a number of the East Asian countries, and points out that, even today, 
government appoints the heads of all private banks in South Korea. I 
might add that Taiwan carried out significant investment planning by the 
use of interest-rate subsidies, a price-oriented device that Stiglitz 1s 
sceptical about, and the Japanese urri undertook a variety of deep 
interventions to develop particular industries. 


Although Stiglitz provides no blueprint for a more egalitarian, market- 
based economy, it is clear that he believes such is possible, although he 
would probably call it ‘people’s capitalism’ instead of ‘market socialism’. 
He believes there is a significant role for government, not only in the 
Provision and financing of public goods and the regulation of public bads, 
but in influencing the direction of private investment. On the other hand, 
he does not believe the government can be a perfect substitute for the lack 
of markets. The same reasons that prevent private insurance companies 
from providing certain kinds of insurance may mean the government 
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should not provide it either—although this is not necessarily the case, as 
the government has the ability to overcome certain problems that afflict 
private firms (e.g. it can solve the adverse selection problem by making 
insurance compulsory). There are cases in which public ownership of 
firms may be preferable to private ownership. And Stiglitz does not 
believe highly concentrated ownership of private firms is necessary for 
efficiency, for he appears to prefer, at least for most countries, a system of 
bank monitoring of firms, under which no large individual shareholders 
need exist. 


Because highly concentrated ownership of private firms is not, in 
Stiglitz’s view, necessary for efficiency, market socialism becomes 
feasible. By market socialism, I mean here a system in which most 
commodities are traded on markets, including labour-power, there is 
substantial government intervention to influence the level of employment 
and perhaps the nature of investment in the economy, and a substantial 
fraction of large firms are not privately owned ın the usual sense, as 
corporations with some very large shareholders. It 1s this third 
characteristic which 1s new, the fact that a substantial fraction of the 
economy’s output would be produced by firms in a competitive market 
environment, but which are not owned by individual shareholders. There 
is a variety of proposals for what the exact ownership structure of these 
firms could be. Stiglitz suggests they could be owned by holding 
companies, which in turn are state-owned, with constitutional provisions 
which would assure that the holding companies could operate free of 
political interference. Bardhan suggests a system of ownership based on 
the Japanese Asiretsw model, in which a group of firms would each be 
associated with a main bank.5 The firms in the group would hold each 
other’s stock, giving them an incentive to monitor one another. The main 
bank of the group would be primarily responsible for raising loans for the 
firms in its group, and would also monitor the firms’ managements. Firms 
in the group would have the right to sell their shares in other firms ın the 
group to the main bank, which would further put pressure on the bank to 
take actions to strengthen the performance of weak firms. I have 
suggested a property form which is closer to private ownership, but with 
some restrictions that would prevent the concentration of shares in the 
hands of the wealthy.6 There should be a separate currency (call it the 
‘coupon’ currency) which could be used only for the purchase of shares of 
firms in the ‘public’ sector, or of mutual funds of such firms’ stock. 
Conversely, only coupon currency, not regular money, could be used to 
purchase such stock or mutual funds. Each citizen would receive an 
endowment of coupons at the age of majority, and would purchase 
mutual funds/firm stock with it. The shares of these funds/firms would 
trade on @ stock market, with prices denominated (only) in coupon 
currency. Since no regular currency would be useful on this stock market, 
the wealthy could not purchase more shares in these firms than the poor. 
‘The profits of firms ın the public sector would be distributed to citizens in 
proportion to their share holdings. It would be illegal to give shares to 


rs 
5 P, Bardhan, ‘On Tackling the Soft Budget Constraint ın Market Socialism’, in 
ibid. 

EJE. Roemer, 4 Fatare fér Socialism, and ‘A Future for Soctalism’, Padstics and 
Society 22. - 
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others, and at death, a person’s portfolio of such shares would be returned 
to the state treasury. Firms, in turn, would compete for the coupons of 
citizens, for they would be able to exchange coupons with the state for 
investment funds; as in the Bardhan proposal and as in Japan and 
Germany, they would be primarily monitored by banks. The coupon 
stock market is a mechanism to induce firms to compete for investment 
funds, to permit citizens to hold diversified portfolios, and to distribute a 
substantial share of the nation’s profits in a fairly equal manner among 
citizens. But the principal argument for its viability, as a property form 
which could induce efficient firm management, is the view, held by 
Stiglitz and others, that highly concentrated ownership 1s not necessary 
for monitoring firm. management, and that, in particular, banks can do 
that job well. ; 


Against Hayekian Dogma 


In the last chapter of this book, entitled ‘Philosophical Speculations’, 
Stiglitz agrees with many conventional ‘socialist’ views: that trust is as 
much the key to a successful economy as self-interest, that the effect of the 
economic system on ‘the human spirit’ must be taken into account, that 
‘one cannot simply dismiss Marxist concerns about the effects of market 
economies on the alienation of workers’; he refers to the ‘narrowness of 
neoclassical man’. But perhaps the most important of these ‘speculations’ 
is Stiglitz’s attack on the Hayekian view that a laissez-faire capitalist 
economy is ‘natural’, in the sense of being a fit survivor in the contest 
among possible economic systems. First, he asks, how do we know what 
is ‘natural’? Why isn’t it natural for people to create organizations 
(governments) that intervene in markets? ‘The fundamental point,’ he 
writes, ‘is that there 1s no reason to believe that market economies 
“naturally” make the nght trade-offs or that, in particular, market 
economies with more ruthless competition. are more efficient than 
economies in which competition is more gentle. Moreover, since whether 
a particular trait (species) survives depends on the environment, which 
itself is endogenous, there 1s no reason to believe that the system as a 
whole has any optimality properties [p. 276].’ Indeed, because preferences 
of individuals are themselves endogenous to (influenced by) the economic 
mechanism, ‘we have fundamental problems even ascertaining what are 
appropriate criteria for judging evolutionary processes’. For instance, he 
writes, “we need to study forms of economic organization involving more 
worker participation and ownership. Not too much should be read into 
the failures of the worker-managed firms in the former Yugoslavia [p. 


277)” 


In sum, Joseph Stiglitz, although posing as a critic of socialism, in fact 
provides a sharp attack on the neo-Hayekian dogma which has gained 
such prominence in the past twenty years, and is the real antagonist in the 
debate concerning the feasibility of more egalitarian societies. The kinds 
of socialism he attacks (Communism and Lange model) are straw men in 
that debate. Whether Stiglitz’s choice of anti-socialist vocabulary is, like 
Marc Antony’s, a clever rhetorical device, or whether he really believes 
that socialism is dead, does not much matter. For his arguments lay to rest 
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many commonplace false beliefs about the optimality of private property: 
asa social institution, and thus lay the groundwork for fruitful discussion 
about alternative, and more egalitarian, social and` economic ` 


organization. 
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Reflections on the.Non-Revolution 
.: . im Uruguay 


-Even by the standards applied to Latin: America, -Uruguay ıs under- 
reported in the English-speaking world. If it is mentioned at all, it is in 
terms of the battle of the River Plate (the war movie, more‘often than the 
actual event), or the Tupamaros, an alliance of agrarian and middle-class 
rebels whose strategy of urban guerrilla warfare brought their country 
close to a revolutionary situation in the late 1 ose and, According to some 
cynics, ‘put CREVA on the map 


Yet it 18 ın South -America’s smallest pR that the strongest resistance 
to the regionally dominant ideology of ‘market reforms’ is taking place 
and the left is the main beneficiary of this resistance. Uruguay is, perhaps, 
one of the only places where the left 1s making sustained electoral progress | 
without either presenting itself in bland, media-friendly packaging or 
chasing after an’ elusive ‘runbow’ coalition of disparate minority 
interests. The strength of the Uruguayan left is indeed in its old-fashioned 
resilience, its refusal to accept what many regard as the inevitable 
trappings of modernity: privatization and the irreversible decline of the 
welfare state. And this strategy appears to be working. In November 
1994, the candidate of the Encuentro Progresista, Tabaré Vázquez, polled 
30.1 per cent, the highest vote for any.individual candidate but (under 
electoral vagaries to be explained below) not enough for victory.’ The 
victorious Colorado candidate, former President Julio Maria Sanguinetti, 
spent most of the election campaign ee with ane left for the vote 
against neo-liberal ‘reform’, P 


Uruguay’s left, therefore, speaks the language E PE and stands 
in direct opposition to radical change. In so doing, it does not carve out 
new political territory but steps into the area once ‘occupied by the 





: The Encuentro Progresista (literally ‘progressive meeting) was a broad-based 
coalition whose British counterpart would: have encompassed everything from 
the Liberal Democrats to the Socialist Workers Party. It 1s an enlarged version of 
- the Frente Amplio (Broad Front), the country’s man, left-wing coalition. 
Uruguay’s unusual electoral arrangements will be discussed at some length in this 
paper. Tabaré Vazquez was the popular sr/endente (mayor) of Montevideo from 
1989 to 1994. The current officeholder is Mariano Arana, former Frente Amplio 
senator and the country’s best-known modernist architect. _- 
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Colorados and Blancos, the two ‘traditional’ parties of Uruguayan 
politics. At the same time, however, it is introducing Uruguayan to a 
different style of politics which is community-based and decentralized. 
Uruguay is, by any standards, an unusual country. It has the longest 
democratic record in Latin America, but it is also the most uncompromis- 
ingly unitary of states. It led the region, and indeed the world, in welfare 
and secularizing legislation, and yet today ıt is probably a more 
conservative, macbista society than Argentine or Brazil.” It has produced 
writers of the stature of Eduardo Galeano, and yet its people often display 
a remarkably defensive, parochial attitude towards matters of culture, 
- deferring to Paris, London, Madrid and Buenos Aires. 


Historical Perspective 


For most of this century, Uruguay has been held up by academic 
observers and its own politicians as a democratic role model for Latin 
America. A succession of elected, civilian governments since 1903, a 
literacy rate of over go per cent and a generous system of social benefits 
combined to give the impression of a stable, integrated civil society. 
Politics were dominated by the two traditional parties, of which Lord 
Bryce, echoing Gilbert and Sullivan, observed: ‘A child is born a little 
Blanco or a little Colorado, and rarely deserts his colour.’} These were 
loose coalitions of interests, based on historical loyalties rather than 
ideology. Even now, Uruguayans like to compare the Colorados and 
Blancos with the Democratic and Republican parties of the United States. 
> Smaller movements, mostly of the left, participated freely and openly in 
the political structure, while a well-informed electorate opted repeatedly 
for moderation and compromise. Uruguayan women won the nght to 
vote in 1934 (two years before France) and 1n the same year homosexual 
relationships between consenting adults were discreetly dectiminalized.4 
Unlike neighbouring Argentina, there was no military conscription and 
the rhetoric of militansm was refreshingly absent from political debate. 
The armed forces themselves, recruited largely from the less sophisticated 
regions ‘of the interior, played 2 marginal role in national life. Again 
unlike Argentina, the military (with the possible exception of the air 





` + Uruguayan women played an important role in the struggle against the military 
dictatorship, in particular through the cacsre/ees (pot-banging disturbances) in the 
working-class districts of Montevideo. Like their counterparts in Buenos Aires, 
the Mothers of the Disappeared, they were able to use their traditional gender 
roles as a highly effectrve political weapon. Despite a long secular tradition, the 
feminist movement has yet to make significant inroads in Uruguayan culture, The 
left 1s 1n many ways the least feminist sector of all, associating feminism with the 
neo-liberal wing of the Colorado party. 
3 James Bryce, South America: Observatrens and Impressions, 1912. At the time when 
Bryce was writing, civil war between the parties was still a distinct possibility. He 
even likens their red and white ensigns to the green and orange of his native 
Ireland. The complex power-sharing arrangements of Uruguayan politics were 
remarkably succeseful in reducing this primal animosity. 
* Uruguay has remained remarkably free of the us-denved urban gay ‘lifestyle’ 

‘ that has gathered momentum throughout Latin America since redemocratization 
in the 1980s. Fhere 1s now a gay rights movement, Homosexuales Unidos, but ıt is 
occupied more with building and nurturing a community of interest than 


asserting a political agenda. 
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force) was regarded as a low-status profession. In 1933, when a temporary 
constitutional crisis arose in Montevideo, President Terra appealed not to 
the army but to the police and the fire brigade. 


This idealized impression of Uruguayan politics may appear surprising in 
the light of subsequent developments. The 19708 witnessed the 
transformation of a state known for its tolerance and political openness 
into ‘the torture chamber of South America’. By 1975, the country that 
had once aimed to surpass Western Europe in advanced legislation had 
the world’s largest proportion of political detainees.’ Paradoxically, the 
qualities that had seemed to contribute most to democracy’s success 
facilitated political repression. From 1973 to 1985, a self-styled gobierxo 
miltar-civil took advantage or Uruguay’s small size, homogeneity and 
urban-centredness to impose rigorous political censorship and social 
control. Citizens were classified ‘A’, ‘B’, or ‘C’ according to their politica] 
correctness in the eyes of the regime. The abuse of psychiatry against 
political detainees rivalled that of the Soviet Union in the era of 
Brezhnev. What the military regime lacked in headline-grabbing 
brutality, it compensated for in subtle ruthlessness and a tenacious hold 
on political power. Ita economic policy meanwhile veered between a 
reactionary corporatism of the classic fascist model and a frenzied proto- 
Thatcherite agenda reminiscent of Pinochet’s Chile. 


To Romeo Perez, one of Uruguay’s most astute political commentators, 
the return to democratic government in the 19808 was characterized by 
‘an attitude of looking back to the past.” This perception, widespread on 
the left, arose largely because Uruguay reverted to the constitution of 
1967, suspended by the military regime in 1973. The constitecion naranya, as 
- itis scornfully referred to by the left, is often descnbed by Uruguayans as 
“‘semi-presidential’, because the powers of the executive are severely 
circumscribed by Congress.* It was these checks and balances which 
successfully prevented the disastrous ex-President Luis Alberto Lacalle 
(an aristocratic and better-natured version of Citizen Major) from 
beginning a systematic assault on the welfare state. 


Unlike their Argentine and Brazilian neighbours, Uruguayans were able 
to draw inspiration from a tradition of democratic, pluralist practice in 





5 Jenny Pearce, Uragmey: Generals Rats, London 1980, p. 53. In the 19708, Uruguay 
had five thousand political prisoners out of a population of under three million. 
. É See Amnesty International French Medical Commussion and Valerie Marange, 
Docters and Terture, Resistance or Collebsratien, London 1991, pp. 61-72. 

7 Romeo Perez Anton, ‘Political Developments and Electoral Prospects’, io 
Henry Finch, ed., Cowtemperary Ureenay: Problems and Prospects, University of 
` Liverpool Paper 9, 1989, p. 27. Perez is a leading member of cLasH (Centro 
Latinoamencano de Economia Humana), a policy think-tank associated with the 
Christian Democratic party. In Uruguay, the Christan Democrats are a centre-left 
movement highly critical of both state socialism and free-market dogma. 

* The term ‘semi-presidential’ is misleading, because ıt is more usually applied to 
systems such as the French, the Finnish and the Portuguese, in which political 
> responsibilines are shared between an elected head of state and a prime minister 
answerable to parlament. Some constitutional reformers in Uruguay, from 


Sanguinetti’s Colorado party in particular, look with favour on this form of 
government, which they refer to adminngly as ‘the French model’. 
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their resistance to dictatorship. The pre-1968 generation, almost uniquely 
in the hemisphere, had been raised on the assumption that elected 
governments were not the exception but the rule. Nostalgia for Urxgsay 
Saltz, a golden age of stability, coupled with a popular desire to restore 
‘normal’ political conditions, helped to ensure the election of Colorado 
President Julio Maria Sanguinetti.in November 1984. The quest for 
‘normality suspended debate over Uruguay’s political structure and 
electoral arrangements. ‘ 


Sanguinetti’s election also represented the temporary restoration of the 
Colorados as the partido del estado, that is to say, the natural party of 
government. The 1984 results seemed to bear out Gillespie’s contention 
_ that, despite its failure to adapt to economic and institutional crisis, the 
. Colorado/Blanco duopoly ‘was relatively stable at the time of the 1973 
coup (and remained so thereafter)’.9 The parties’ share of the vote had not 
altered significantly since 1971, when the last relatively free elections had 
_ been held. Even the left-wing Frente Amplio, which had hoped to profit 
from a reaction against the dictatorship, failed to capture Montevideo’s 
intendencia. An uneasy alliance of Christian Democrats, Marxists and left- 
wing defectors from the traditional parties, the Frente was nevertheless 
the only ‘third force’ in Uruguayan politics to capture more than 10 per 
cent of the vote. Its main problem was an inability to expand its electoral 
base beyond the white-collar unions and the intellectual middle class. 


~ Such a cautious, consensus-based transition did not seem to provide a 
fertile ground for political realignment. But the retreat into past 
‘certainties was to prove short-lived. Uruguayans mobilized across party 
lines on such issues as the military amnesty law, while politicians 
responded to the end of the Gold. War and the subsequent crisis of anti- 
communism. It became increasingly apparent that traditional political 
allegiances did not meet the requirements of the new democracy. 


In 1989, the balance of power shifted in favour of the Blanco party, whose 
man candidate, the aforementioned Luis Alberto Lacalle, won the 
“presidency. The left, which now included the Nuevo Espacio coalition as 

well as the Frente, collected 30 per cent of the vote, exactly level with the 
~ Colorado `party.™ -More significantly, the Frente took control of 
Montevideo with 34.5. per cent of the vote, whilst the urban-based 
Colorados were pushed into third place. This result, and the lefts 
resounding triumph in the capital in 1994, confirms that the primacy of 
the traditional parties has been brought to an end, but as yet no clear 
realignment has emerged in its wake. ' 





9 Charles Guy Gillespie, Negotiating Democracy: Politicians and Generals in Uruguay, 
Cambridge 1991, p. 32. . 

1° The Nuevo Espacio, a small centre-left coalition, broke away from the Frente 
Amplo in 1989, in an attempt to break the stranglehold of Marxism on the 
Uruguayan left. Its main components are the Partido por el Gobierno del Pueblo 
(PGP) and the Christian Democrats, who have played a leading role in the debate 
‘on constitutional reform. The Nuevo Espacio polled 9 per cent of the vote (13 per 
cent in Montevideo) in the elections of November 1989. Its candidate was Senator 
Hugo Batalla ‘of the pop. 
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The fact that a non-traditional movement now controls Montevideo has 
been interpreted as a minor political revolution by the left and its 
opponents alike. Nearly half the population of three millon live in the 
capital, and the post of infeadents de Montevideo is often described as the 
most prestigious after the presidency. The previous incumbent and 
presidential candidate, Dr Tabaré Vazquez, is not a conventional 
politician. He has often surprised colleagues in his own Socialist Party 
(psu) with his independent, almost populist approach. As a Montevideo- 
based political scientist and Frenteamplista explains: 


Tabaré was a psu militant and a medical doctor. Our political class 
don’t usually come from the social movements in the way that he 
did. He spent twenty years practising medicine in La Teja [a poor 
working-class district], providing community health care and free 
meals. People are tired of traditional politicians with their 
corruption and their lies. Tabare is seen as honest. `' 


Social movements have, in the past, played a minimal role in Uruguayan 
politics.’ Uruguay has not only the longest tradition of civilian 
government in the region but also the most ‘profeasionalized’ political 
elite, to which newcomers are highly unwelcome. The welfare reforms 
and secularizing measures enacted in the early twentieth century by 
Colorado President Jose Batlle y Ordénez (1903-07, 19111 5) were the 
result of benevolent direction from above rather than mobilization from 
below. Batlle was a strong supporter of organized labour, ‘this enormous 
mass of men that until now believed that their duty lay in working in 
silence’. But his main constituency was not the still predominantly 
anarcho-syndicalist workers’ movement but a progressive urban bour- 
geoisie influenced by the best traditions of the European enlightenment. 
The historian and sociologist Germán Rama describes him as ‘the leader 
_ of an unequivocally middle-class movement ... we must explain his 

action as leader in the identification of the middle classes with the 
' proletariat in a common programme’,’* 


Batllismo shared many of the characteristics of future ‘populist’ 
movements in Latin American politics. It had a charismatic leader, a 
multiclass, largely urban following, strong centralizing tendencies and a 
programme of pragmatic social reforms. Unlike populist leaders such as 
Vargas or Peron, Batlle came from the country’s political elite (he was the 
son of a former president, General Lorenzo Batlle). He was also 
committed to pluralist politics and to using the state as a mediating force 
between competing political and economic interests. By the 19308, 
successive Colorado-led governments had introduced the eight-hour day, 
safety regulations at work and legal protection for trade unions. This 
emphasis on social reform was accompanied by a powerful strain of 
secular rationalism. This included the legalization of divorce, the 
abolition of prayer in state schools and, in 1917, the separation of church 
and state. The continued emphasis on secularism has become a 
distinguishing feature of Uruguayan politics. At one level, its has resulted 
ne 
1! Personal Interview, Montevideo 1991. z 
11 Martin Weinstein, Uragnay: The Polities of Faslers, Westport and London 1975, 
PP- 32-4. 
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in a relative freedom from repressive moral legislation. A weak church 
however, means, that an important component of grassroots local 
organization in other Latin American states, which proved useful in 
resisting dictatorships, was missing in Uruguay. Although there is a lively 
tradition of Catholic radicalism, which includes the human-rights activist 
and liberation theologian Luis Perez Aguirre, there has been no 
equivalent of the Christian Base Communities which have played such an 
important part in politicizing the Brazilian poor. 


The concept of an activist state was the guiding force of public policy 
until the late 19608 and remains the dominant strand in Uruguayan public 
opinion. In a referendum of December 1992, 72 per cent of Uruguayans 
voted to overturn a law that would have permitted the privatization of the 
most important public utilities. This vote was in direct defiance of 
President Lacalle and all the main Colorado and Blanco leaders except for 
the canny Sanguinetti. It also demonstrates a remarkably tenacious 
resistance to the neoliberal dogma which since the end of the Cold War 
has swept the region with the implacable harshness of a new viral agent. 


The Batllista search for a middle course between laissez-faire capitalism 
and revolutionary socialism now seems to many voters to be better 
reflected in the programmes of the Frente Amplio and Nuevo Espacio 
than in the traditional partes. It is possible that the growing electoral 
strength of the left owes more to Colorado and Blanco leaders’ support 
for neoliberal economic policies than to an increasing radicalism among 
Uruguayan voters. 


Batilismo sought to transform an unstable but prosperous republic intoa 
‘model country’, a unified, centralized state with a framework of 
advanced legislation, a moral example to Latin America and the world. 
That moderate government and a remarkable degree of political openness 
survived until the crisis of the late 1960s is testimony to his success. It is 
not within the scope of this essay to examine the social and economic crisis 
of this period, or the rise of authoritarian politics and the well-publicized 
actions of the- Tupamaro guerrillas. Weinstein has described these years as 
Uruguay’s ‘loss of innocence’. The significance of the collapse of 
democracy is that it has exposed the traditions of Uruguayan politics to 
critical scrutiny. Politicians of all parties are not only addressing questions 
of economic management but the problem of gobermabilsdad. In the era of 
redemocratization, two of the most fundamental aspects of the Batllista 
political settlement have been called into question: the system of 
‘coparticipation’ and the Double Simultaneous Vote. 


The traditional parties began life as military factions that emerged after 
independence in 1828. They derive their names from the battle of 
Carpinteria of 1836, when the followers of General José Fructoso Rivera 
wore red hatbands and those of his rival, General Manuel Oribe, wore 
white. As Richard K. Moore has pointed out, the political life of Uruguay 


eS 
D Martin Weinstein, Urageey: Democracy at the Crossroads, Boulder and London, p. 
35: 
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for much of the last century was ‘fundamentally one with the military’."4 
Military conflict gave way to competitive civilian politics through a series 
of treaties mapping out spheres of political and economic interest for the 
majority Colorado and the minority Blanco forces. 


Independence came at the price of political instability and violence." 
During the Guerra Grande (1838~51), Oribe laid siege to Montevideo, 
which was defended by France, Brazil and Italian followers of Ganbaldi. 
Blanco support came largely from Argentina’s caudillo Juan Manuel de 
Rosas. The Paz de Abn of 1868 gave the Blancos control over four out of 
nineteen departments: Canalones, San Jose, Cerro Largo and Florida. It 
was the first successful agreement between the two factions, and formed 
the basis of coparticipation. This process of power-sharing between the 
traditional parties has subsequently dominated Uruguayan public life. 


Coparticipation has thereby evolved from a ample division of territory 
and spheres of influence to the shering of public appointments and 
political leadership. In 1897, Blanco leader Aparicio Saravia led a revolt in 
which he demanded control of eight departments. The Pacto de la Cruz 
accorded him control of sux. It contained Saravia’s revolt against Batlle, 
and in 1904 resulted in a military victory for Colorado forces and a 
political victory for the Batllista wing of the Colorado party. 


„The politico-military history of nineteenth-century Uruguay remains 
directly relevant to today’s constitutional debate. Aldo Solari, the 
sociologist, has rightly observed that the accords between Colorados and 
Blancos resemble treaties between enemy nations more than attempts to 
reconcile national political rivals.'® Politics in Uruguay, therefore, were 
the continuation of war by other means. In the twentieth century, 
copatticipation developed into a kind of spoils system. Political offices, 
including managerial posts in public utilities, were apportioned in 
accordance with the two parties’ share of the vote. As a political 
researcher who was not a supporter of the new parties explains: ‘In 
Uruguay, we have no administrative class, no “civil service”. We have 
only political appointees." This arrangement survived the military 
regime, since most officers themselves had traditional party affiliations. 
The system of coparticipation played a critical role in the development of 
centralized institutions that stifled opportunities for local initiatives. 
Since 1989, 1t has been thrown into confusion by the breaking of the 
traditional parties’ electoral stranglehold. 


Electoral Reform and the Double Simultaneous Vote 


The Double Simultaneous Vote (doble voto simultaneo) is the product of the 
1910 fy ds lemas, which enables party tickets (4was) to divide into 





4 Richard K. Moore, Seddsers, Politicians end Reaction: The Esiology of Military Rale 
ot Uruguay (unpublished PhD thesis, Department of Political Science, University 
of Arizona, 1978), p. 12. 

U For a highly readable account of Uruguayan history since 1800, see Marvin 
Alisky, Uraguay: A Contemporary Survey, New York 1969. 

16 Martin Weinstein, Uruguay: The Poléises of Feilurs, p. 53. 

17 Personal Interview, Montevideo 1991. 
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Table x 
National Election Results: 1971 to 1994 





1971 1984 1989 1994 





' Partido Colorado 410 42 303 317 
Partido Nacional (Blanco) 40.2 35.0 38.7 30.5 
Frente Amplio/Encuentro Progresista (1994) 18.3 18.3 21.2 40.1" 
Nuevo Espacio — = 9.0 $. 





* The 1994 Encuentro Progresista list combined the Frente Amplio with a 
few dissident Colorados, Blancos and Nuevoespacistas. 


competitive factions (s#-/swas). The votes for these factions are then 
accumulated according to a party ticket. Thus, the most-voted-for 
candidate of the most-voted-for party gains the presidency. Superficially, 
this arrangement resembles an election in the United States with the 
primaries and presidential vote held at the same time. An important 
difference however is that in the us the primary is (in most states) an 

internal party affair, whereas in Uruguay the Double Simultaneous Vote 
means that inter- and intra- party competition takes place simultaneously. 
This makes for a very different dynamic from us politics, because there is 
no pressure on the parties’ various factions to agree on a common 
platform. Intra-party negotiation and compromise is more likely to take 
place after the election, as part of the process of coalition formation. 


The injustices that may arise from this system are best illustrated by two 
examples. In 1950, the veteran Blanco leader Luis Alberto de Herrera was 
92,000 votes ahead of his nearest rival, Luis Batlle Berres. Batlle Berres 
was elected president because the total Colorado vote outstripped the 
Blanco total. In 1971, a critical election year, Wilson Ferreira Aldunate, a 
Blanco and the most anti-authoritarian of the traditional party candidates, 
received 26.4 per cent of the vote but lost to Colorado Juan Maria 
Bordaberry with 22.8 per cent. The Colorado total of 41.0 per cent, as 
against the Blanco share of 40.2 per cent, was obtained through the 
presence of three fringe candidates. 


In Uruguay, elections for president, Senate, House of Representatives 
and departmental tatendencias take place simultaneously. Voting is 
compulsory, and citizens are obliged to vote for an entire party list. There 
is no ‘ticket splitting’ and it is impossible to delete the name of an 
unwanted individual candidate at national or local level without 
invalidating the entire ballot. As the politics professor and Colorado ex- 
Senator Manuel Flores Silva complained, ‘Even in the [former] Soviet 
Union, it is possible to cross out the candidates you don’t want.’" 


Following the 1989 election, a consensus emerged among the parties on 
the need to separate local and national ballots. Critics of Dr Tabaré 


1 Personal Interview, Montevideo 1991. 
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Vazquez, for le, maintain that he won the ssfendencia largely 
through the popularity of the Frente’s presidential candidate, General 
Seregni, with Montevideo voters. For the traditional parties, the election 
of a leftist ixtexdents in the largest department was a wotrying symptom of 
the erosion of their power base. The Frente Amplio believes that the 
decentralization of government and the extension of proportional 
representation to the suatas departamentales (currently elected by the ‘first- 
past-the-post’ system, which can allow one sxb-lema to dominate the 
regional admunistration) would give the left a political space in the 
interior. The separation of votes for president/vice-president and 
senators/deputies is not yet on the agenda. It is hinted at by such differing 
protagonists as Dr Jorge Batlle of the Colorado party and the younger 
generation of Frente Amplio activists, such as Dr Rodrigo Arocena of the 
Vertiente Artiguista. 


Uruguay’s electoral laws have, to put it mildly, inhibited the development 
of local government. Historically, the departments have acted as pawns in 
the struggle between two rival factions vying for control over the centres 
of power. This is today reflected in the impossibility of voting for, say, a 
Colorado istesdente and a Frente Amplio presidential candidate. Local 
themes tend to be eclipsed at election time by national issues and 
personality contests. There are, nonetheless, many instances of individual 
loyalty towards local candidates. One elderly woman known to this 
author travels from Montevideo to her home town of San José to cast a 
vote for a deputy from the Pachequista wing of the Colorado party. As its 
name suggests, the Movimiento Nacional de Rocha, 2 section of the 
Blanco party with a reformist programme and a patermalistic-conserva- 
tive social vision, has historical ties with Uruguay’s easternmost 
department. The Movimiento’s presidential candidate, Carlos Julio 
Pereyra, was nevertheless outpolled in Rocha by Luis Alberto Lacalle and 
Jorge Batlle in the elections of 1989. 


Past analyses of Uruguayan politics have tended to contrast the urban- 
centred, secular character of the Colorados with the rural, Catholic 
allegiances of the Blanco party. To an extent, this view reflects voting 
patterns during the twentieth century. It nevertheless ignores a strong 
urban-progressive Blanco tendency that accepted much of the Batllista 
social programme and a conservative, mainly Catholic wing of the 
Colorados exemplified by the authoritarian President Jorge Pacheco 
Areco (1968-71). The 1989 elections witnessed a reversal of roles for the 
traditional parties. Colorado defectors (to the Blancos and the Nuevo 
Espacio) enabled the Blancos to extend their electoral base in Montevideo 
at the expense of their traditional rivals. Frente Amplio contro] of the 
capital has produced a combative opposition to President Lacalle’s 
commcidencia nacional and its attempts to steer the country towards neoliberal 
economic ‘reforms’. This is the first example in modern Uruguayan 
politics of an effective opposition orchestrated by a regional 
admunistration. 

Political realignment in Uruguay has resulted in some curious ideological 
paradoxes. The most visible evidence of a growing informal economy in 


Montevideo has been the presence of seadedores ambalantes (street traders) 
on the main thoroughfare, the Avenida 18 de Julio. Given the reality of a 
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strong and growing black market (the product of the military regime’s 
economic liberalism), practical support for the traders has come from the 
more traditional business community, whilst the awbslantes’ example of 
private initiative has little appeal for Colorado and Blanco supporters of 
Privatization. The conservative weekly Sobre Todo reported that ‘The 
centre of Montevideo has been privatized, and it is not the neoliberals 
who are to blame.’ In August 1991, a narrow congressional majority 
overruled city ordinances permitting the embx/antes to operate along the 
18 de Julio. Voting patterns reflected a correlation between opposition to 
ambxlaatismo and enthusiasm for free-market radicalism. The ambulantes 
have, meanwhile, been allowed to remain on the 18 de Julio while the city 
and central governments negotiate over zoning regulations.'? The role of 
Tabaré Vázquez as the protector of the smbxlantes illustrates his 
administration’s ability to seize upon popular issues even when they lie 
outside the conventional leftist agende. In Uruguay, street traders and 
self-employed artisans are the usual constituency of the paternalist right. 


Unlike other Southern Cone countries, Uruguay has not produced a 
successful populist movement since the defeat of Saravia in 1904. This is 
partly because of the ‘catch-all’ nature of political allegiance, which has 
meant that no significant group of voters (such as Peron’s descawisades, or 
organized labour, traditionally allied to the Colorado or Communist 
parties) has been left unrepresented. The personalist element of 
Uruguayan politics is usually expressed through party factions, for 
example ‘Batllismo’ or ‘Wilsonismo’; the system of accumulation 
discourages breakaway candidacies. There have, nonetheless, been 
political movements which contain many of the ingredients of populism. 
One of these, ‘Ruralismo’, the brainchild of broadcaster and polemicist 
Benito Nardone, displayed populist and even fascistic tendencies in the 
postwar years, his broadsides against decadence resembling those of the 
us Father Coughlin in the Great Depression. The movement’s anti- 
urbanism made ıt unable to acquire a substantial political following and ıt 
lost its radical edge after incorporation in the Blanco-led government of 
1958—64. In the same way as Nardone appealed to the botedos (small rural 
producers), Pablo Millor’s extreme rightwing ‘Cruzada 94° currently 
secks a political base among the urban poor. Millor’s corporatist 
movement often emulates the language of social democracy and claims to 
be upholding ‘true’ Batllista principles: 


Today the Batllistas are surrounded [by] the two tendencies that do 
not work for Uruguay or for the rest of humanity; on one side 
totalitarian Marxism, and on the other that naked liberalism .. 

which has been adopted by some sectors of the Partido Colorado.”° 


Neither movement has the multiclass component essential to populism. 
Vazquez, however, has shown that he 1s capable of putting together a 
wider coalition of those who are disaffected with conventional politics. In 





*9 See my article ‘Religion and Safe Sex in Montevideo’, Times Literary Supplement, 
24 January 1991. The article also describes the unusual level of Catholic influence 
in President Lacalle’s administration and the expansion of the Uruguayan left 
since 1989. 

= La Repablica, Montevideo, 27 August 1991. 
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1980, the Communist-led Democracia Avanzada gained 10.1 per cent of 
the vote, or nearly half the Frente Amplio total. This support has declined 
substantially in response to events in Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union. The rcu itself is in terminal crisis, but former Communists 
have remained within the Frente, transferring their allegiances to the psu 
and new movements such as Vertiente Artiguista. The Frente’s 
opposition to privatization is justified on pragmatic grounds rather than 
through a resort to traditional dogmas. It is the system of management 
and not the form of ownership, the left maintains, that ultimately 
determines economic viability. Both the Montevideo intemdencia and the 
Frente Amplio’s Congressional leaders have signalled a willingness to 
reach an accord with private capital. This is a far cry from the 
confrontational tactics of the recent past. The left calls for a decentraliza- 
tion of public industries and an end to political appointments and 
clientelistic practices. As Senator Danilo Astori (the Frente’s vice- 
presidential candidate in 1989) told me: 


Very often the managers of state enterprises are members of the 
Colorado and Blanco parties who have failed to be electéd as 
deputies and are given these jobs as compensation, as a reward for 
political support or merely as a step in their political careers.*' 


The Montevideo istesdemcia represents the first attempt to move away 
from the politics of coparticipation. The extent of its success may help to 
determine the electoral map in 1994. Already, the Vázquez administration 
is viewed as a working model of non-traditional party government. 
General Liber Seregni has indicated that he does not wish to run for office 
again and Vazquez is widely tipped to be the Frente’s next presidential 
candidate. His unconventional political career and strong regional base, 
as noted above, has aroused the suspicions of his political opponents. 
Some, including the leftish Colorado Flores Silva, have cited his rise as 
evidence of the ‘Fujimorization’ of Uruguayan politics. Vázquez, 
however, has political and social experience far beyond the Peruvian 
president, who lacked a party base and has used an axtogolpe to force 
through controversial economic measures. As infendente, he has jettisoned 
many past dogmas, but his movement has a more concrete political 
programme than Cambio go (the name suggests a bureau de change rather 
than a party of government). The most serious problem faced by the new 
Uruguayan left is that of attracting support outside the capital, of 
transforming itself from a regional to a national political movement. 


Montevideo and the Interior 


In the context of Uruguay, it is largely misleading to speak of an urban/ 
rural divide. This is because, despite the national economy’s agrarian 
base, over 80 per cent of Uruguayans live in cities and towns. The true 
social and cultural division is between the capital and the ‘interior’, which 
includes the coastal departments adjoining Montevideo. Nearl; half the 
population of three million live in the capital, where political life is still 
almost wholly concentrated. An atmosphere of mutual suspicion remains 





2° Personal Interview, Montevideo 1991. 
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between the two population blocs, analogous to the dichotomy between 
Paris and the provinces under the French Third Republic. A Montevideo 
political scientist observed that ‘in the interior, they still have caudil- 
lismo’.”* ‘This ignores the fact that Pachequismo, the most caudillistic of 
Uruguayan political movements, came second in Montevideo in 1989. 
Conversely, there persists an anti-urban form of conservatism based on 
adulation of the gaucho and ‘authentic’ erio//o values. This mentality, with 
a surprising resemblance to German sd/kisch thought, is best exemplified 
by this florid quotation from the eccentric British-descended estacisro 
Carlos Reyles: “The countryside enriches the nation morally and 
intellectually with the vital juices of its energy and the ie strengths 
that come from work itself.” = 


Political divisions between Montevideo and the interior were confirmed ` 
by the results of the 1989 election. This is particularly apparent if the 
result is examined in terms of votes per presidential candidate. Seregni, 
the leader in Montevideo by a margin of 280,776 votes, took only fifth 
place outside the capital. Jorge Batlle, ‘whose new and ‘radical’ 
interpretation of Batllismo encompassed privatized pension schemes, was - 
second ın the interior and sixth in Montevideo, where he alienated the ` 
powerful pensioners’ lobby. Arguably, the election result represented the 
triumph of the interior over the capital. At the same time, the 
unprecedented change of government ın Montevideo created an oppo- 
sition movement with strong regional roots. The conflict between the 
Lacalle and Vazquez administrations has led to a re-examination of the 
role of local government in Uruguayan politics and society. It also gave 
Vazquez the opportunity to acquire a national base and launch himself as 
the left’s first serious contender for the presidency. 


Uruguay, then remains a country of paradox. Its most traditional political 
forces advocate radical economic change and communicate with voters in 
an unfamiliar neoliberal tongue. The left, meanwhile, expands its 
electoral appeal through a mixture of ‘social movement’ politics and the 
defence of traditional values. The election of 1994 has produced a state of 
deadlock that most Uruguayans probably desired, despite their most 
vociferous claims to the contrary. Given this almost stridently non- 
ideological atmosphere, it is ironic that two deputies from the Movi- 
miento de Liberación Nacional (National Liberation Movement), better 
known as the Tupamaros, have been elected to carry the banner of the ’ 
Frente Amplio’s far left. Their acceptance as a political party, and a fairly 
harmless one at that, represents for many Uruguayans the closing of a 
chapter of confusion. 


President Sanguinetti, who succeeded the ill-fated Lacalle in March 1995, 
seems to personify the current non-dogmatic mood of the electorate. He 
is, however, a somewhat protean political figure, a Uruguayan ‘Vicar of 
Bray’ who has been associated with the authoritarian regimes of Pacheco 
and Bordaberry in the 19708, the peaceful, well-ordered return to 
democracy in the mid 1980s and, in 1989, a scare-mongering campaign 
against the opponents of a total amnesty. for the armed forces. He now 


© Personal Interview, Montevideo 1991 
*3 Martin Weinstein, Uraguey: The Poliises of Fatlure, p. 45. 
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presents himself as the ‘caring’ candidate of the centre-left. Yet perhaps it 
is this mixed political pedigree that has made him the most suitable 
candidate. His task, after all, will be to square the circle: to address the 
left’s demands for decentralization awd the preservation of the welfare 
state whilst appeasing the ‘modernizing’ tendencies in the traditional 
parties. His success (or lack of it) will do much to determine the shape of 
Urnguayan democracy at the end of the century. The left will be watching 
him warily. 
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